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EARLY  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  AMONG  THE 

1ROQUOIS. 


BY    PROFESSOR    A.    G.    HOPKINS    OF    HAMILTON    COLLEGE. 


[DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY,  JANUARY  13,  1886.] 
Gentlemen  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society : 

I  am  to  attempt  this  evening  to  tell  the  story  of  early  Protestant 
missions  to  the  Iroquois.  The  facts  are  meager,  scattered  and 
often  obscure.  No  series  of  detailed  reports  like  the  relations  of 
the  Jesuit  fathers  has  preserved  the  story.  The  fragments  of  it 
that  are  left  are  scattered  and  buried  in  a  mass  of  mercantile  and 
political  documents.  The  story  of  the  Jesuit  missions  has  been 
already  told,  and  so  long  as  hearts  are  capable  of  being  thrilled 
by  the  record  of  noble  deeds,  that  story  can  never  lose  its  interest. 
There  was  Brebeuf,  the  founder  of  the  Huron  mission,  a  very  lion 
for  courage,  of  noble  birth,  heroic  temper  and  ardent  piety.  There 
was  Gamier,  also  of  noble  birth ;  gentle,  pious,  mystical,  a 
martyr,  like  Brebeuf,  to  his  self-sacrificing  zeal.  There,  too,  was 
Jogues,  a  gentle  nature  and  a  finished  scholar;  naturally  timid, 
but  bold  under  the  inspiration  of  his  faith,  going  back  to  his 
savage  torturers  Avith  a  courage  nobler  than  that  of  Regulus,  to 
found  the  "  mission  of  the  martyrs,"  and  to  meet  a  cruel  death. 
These  men  and  others  like  them  form  a  galaxy  of  heroes  which 
will  not  pale  in  comparison  with  any  other  catalogue  of  patriots, 
saints  or  martyrs.  The  story  of  the  Protestant  missions  furnishes 
no  such  heroic  record  of  suffering  and  death.  Indeed  we  must 
admit  at  the  outset  that  it  is  a  story  in  which  the  prelude  and  the 
promise  are  abundant,  but  the  results  very  meager.  We  must  also 
admit  that  the  considerations  which  gave  birth  to  Protestant 
missions  were  not  of  the  noblest  and  most  inspiring  order,  but 
were  largely  commercial  and  political.  And  this  was  true  also  to 
a  certain  extent  of  the  Jesuit  missions.  At  the  outset,  the  Jesuits 
undoubtedly  entered  upon  their  labors  prompted  only  by  a  holy 
and  religious  zeal.  But  afterward  the  missions  were  prosecuted 
with  a  political  purpose,  and  the  French  government  made  use  of 
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the  Jesuits  to  fasten  their  grasp  upon  the  Iroquois  and  upon  the 
country  south  of  the  lakes.  The  Five  Nations  were  the  stake  for 
which  the  French  and  English,  during  nearly  a  century,  played 
their  desperate  game.  The  stake  was  a  noble  one.  A  superior 
intelligence,  a  marked  political  and  military  instinct,  an  insatiable 
passion  for  conquest  and  a  merciless  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  war, 
had  rendered  the  name  of  the  Iroquois  dreaded  wherever  it  was 
known,  and  had  made  them  the  dominant  power  in  North  America. 
By  a  series  of  aggressive  wars,  they  had  exterminated,  or 
rendered  tributary  to  themselves,  or  incorporated  in  their  own 
body,  all  of  the  native  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1663, 
when  the  Mohegans  wished  to  build  a  fort,  they  first  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Mohawks.  In  1751,  when  the  Susquehannas  wished 
to  receive  a  missionary,  they  first  asked  permission  from  the 
Mohawks,  and  for  years  the  sight  of  a  Mohawk  in  New  England 
was  followed  by  a  shout  of  terror,  "A  Mohawk!  a  Mohawk!' 
and  the  frightened  natives  fled  for  shelter.  They  were  for  years 
the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  the  French  settlements  in  Canada, 
and  had  their  anger  been  aroused  against  the  Dutch  or  English, 
they  might  have  swept  the  whole  colony  into  the  Atlantic.  To 
gain  the  Iroquois,  therefore,  was  the  end  that  taxed  the  powers  of 
the  rival  nations.  The  French  played  their  game  with  patience, 
adroitness  and  courage,  availing  themselves  of  every  influence, 
appealing  to  noble  and  ignoble  passions,  and  enlisting  in  their 
service  even  the  terrors  of  the  unseen  world.  The  English,  on  the 

O 

other   hand,   acted   with   stupidity,   irresolution,   procrastination, 
deserving  to  lose,  yet  fated  to  win. 

The  Jesuit  fathers  had  labored  among  the  Iroquois  for  at  least 
half  a  century,  before  the  English  made  any  definite  attempt  at 
mission  work;  and  it  was  the  political  influence  of  the  Jesuits 
which  first  aroused  the  colonial  governors  to  the  necessity  of 
exerting  some  counteracting  influence  upon  the  Iroquois.  In  1687, 
Governor  Dongan  in  his  report,  speaking  of  the  Five  Nations, 
said  :  "  I  suffer  no  Christians  to  converse  with  them  anywhere  but 
at  Albany,  and  that  not  without  my  license."  He  adds  that  the 
French  for  many  years  had  had  missionaries  among  the  Iroquois  ; 
had  converted  many  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  had  induced  six 
or  seven  hundred  of  them  to  remove  to  Canada,  "  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  this  government."  Governor  Dongan  is  spoken  of  as 
"a  man  of  integrity,  moderation  and  genteel  manners,  though  a 
professed  papist."  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  notorious  Tyrcon- 
nel,  deputy  governor  of  Ireland  under  James  the  Second,  and 
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Dongan  was  appointed  to  office  by  James  with  the  express  purpose 
of  extending  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  colonies.  But  though  a 
zealous  Catholic,  Dongan  was  also  a  loyal  Englishman,  and  he  saw 
with  indignation  and  alarm  the  encroachments  of  the  French  on 
the  territory  south  of  the  lakes.  In  the  year  ]686,  Governor 
Dongan  and  the  Marquis  De  Nonville  exchanged  frequent  letters, 
in  which,  under  cover  of  courteous  language,  strong  rivalry  and 
bitterness  of  feeling  were  shown.  They  each  asserted  with 
considerable  warmth,  that  their  royal  masters  were  extremely 
zealous  for  the  progress  of  the  true  religion  among  the  pagans. 
The  question  of  spiritual  good  to  the  natives,  however,  was  largely 
a  subterfuge.  The  real  interests  at  stake  were  first,  the  control  of 
this  powerful  and  warlike  confederacy,  and  second,  the  question 
of  territorial  rights.  The  French  denied  that  the  English  had 
any  claim  whatever  to  the  laud  or  the  people  of  the  Five 
Nations — a  statement  which  Governor  Dongan  treated  rather 
cavalierly.  "  You  tell  me  of  your  having  had  missionaries  among 
them,"  he  writes  to  De  Nonville.  "  It  is  a  very  charitable  act ; 
but  I  suppose  that  gives  no  just  right  to  the  government  of  a 
country.  Father  Bryare  writes  that  the  King  of  China  never 
goes  anywhere  without  two  Jesuits  with  him..  I  wonder  why  you 
do  not  make  a  like  pretense  to  that  kingdom." 

The  persistent  intrigues  of  the  French  and  the  constant  deser- 
tions of  the  Iroquois  to  Canada  finally  led  Dongan  to  attempt  to 
prohibit  all  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois  with  the 
Jesuit  fathers.  He  urged  upon  the  committee  of  trade  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  five  or  six  English  priests  sent  over 
at  once.  He  also  wishes  the  Canadian  governor  to  caution 
Lamberville — the  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Onondagas — to  confine 
his  activities  strictly  to  his  priestly  functions,  and  that  those  of 
the  Iroquois  who  had  become  Catholics  and  were  living  in  Canada 
should  not  attempt  to  draw  others  after  them,  "  for  if  they  do," 
said  he,  "  and  I  can  catch  any  of  them,  I  shall  handle  them  very 
severely."  But  that  which  terminated  the -Jesuit  missions  to  the 
Iroquois  was  the  treachery  of  the  French  themselves.  The  cease- 
less wars  of  the  Iroquois  with  other  tribes,  and  their  inveterate 
hatred  of  the  French— dating  from  their  first  conflict  with 
Champlain  in  1609— had  exposed  the  Jesuit  missions  in  other 
quarters  to  the  wrath  of  the  confederacy,  and  had  caused  their 
ruin.  The  constant  cry  on  the  part  of  the  French,  both  officials 
and  ecclesiastics,  was,  that  the  mission  could  never  succeed  until  the 
Iroquois  were  either  completely  humbled  or  destroyed.  As 
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tributary  to  this  end,  a  thoroughly  organized  campaign  was  medi- 
tated, and  Louis  XIV  had  directed  that  prisoners  taken  from  the 
Five  Nations  should  ba  sent  over  (Shades  of  the  Iroquois !)  to 
labor  in  his  galleys.  De  Nonville,  in  his  zeal  to  carry  out  his 
majesty's  orders,  anticipated  the  verdict  of  war,  and  treacherously 
seized  a  number  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  who  had  been 
induced  to  attend  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  friendly  interview. 
At  this  act  of  folly  and  treachery  the  wrath  of  the  Iroquois  burst 
forth.  Lamberville,  the  Jesuit  father,  had  lived  for  twenty  years 
among  the  Onondagas.  He  had  won  their  confidence,  and  they 
were  willing,  generously,  to  believe  that  he  was  not  implicated  in 
the  treachery  of  his  countrymen.  And  instead  of  dispatching 
him  with  the  tomahawk,  as  belonging  to  a  faithless  and  a  hated 
race,  he  was  conducted  by  trusty  guides  through  the  forest,  and 
sent  on  his  way  in  safety.  "Thus,"  says  Brodhead,  "the  French 
missions  among  the  Iroquois  were  closed,  by  an  act  of  the 
Canadian  governor,  the  insanity  of  which  wras  hardly  relieved  by 
the  self-denying  virtues  of  those  faithful  devotees,  who  had  labored 
so  long  to  spread  Christianity  through  western  New  York."  For 
twenty-five  years  the  Iroquois  were  left  without  any  regular 
religious  instruction  by  resident  missionaries  from  either  Catholics 
or  Protestants.  Yet  during  all  of  this  time  the  necessity  of 
Protestant  missions  to  the  Iroquois  was  constantly  before  the 
minds  of  the  public.  The  question  is  a  prominent  one  in  all  the 
correspondence  of  the  time.  It  was  emphasized  in  the  letters  of 
the  colonial  governors  by  Fletcher,  and  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  and 
Nanfan,  by  Robert  Livingstone  and  Lord  Cornbury.  It  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  assembly  of  New  York  and  by  the  lords  of  trade. 
Nothing  apparently  was  of  more  urgent  interest  or  importance. 
Among  the  instructions  to  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  was  this:  "To 
devise  the  best  means  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians  to  the  Christian  religion."  It  was  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  mere  question  of  pious  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
a  savage.  It  was  a  question  for  the  soldier  and  the  statesman,  as 
well  as  for  ecclesiastics.  The  two  bribes  constantly  presented  to 
the  Iroquois  to  secure  their  quiet  and  confidence,  were  first, 
presents,  and  second,  the  promise  of  a  teacher  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  1696  the  lords  of  trade  in  their  report,  say  that  "the 
converting  of  the  Mohawks  and  others  of  the  Five  Nations  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  imaginable."  In  1698  the  Earl  of  Bella- 
mont urged  that  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  of  the  money 
paid  on  the  charter  corporation  for  the  conversion  of  infidels, 
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might  be  used  to  encourage  Protestant  divines  to  instruct  the  Five 
Nations.  In  the  same  year  Messrs.  Sahuyler  and  Dellius,  after  an 
official  visit  to  Canada,  reported  that  "if  the  court  of  England 
do  not  take  to  heart  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  Indians 
the  Five  Nations  will  not  fail  to  be  lost."  In  1700,  Robert 
Livingstone,  in  giving  his  opinion  as  to  the  principal  causes  of  the 
desertion  of  the  Iroquois  to  Canada,  mentions,  "  Our  neglect  of 
sending  missionaries  among  them  to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian 
faith."  One  important  end  aimed  at  by  the  English  was  the 
return  of  the  Iroquois — several  hundred  in  number — who  had 
been  tempted  away  to  Canada  by  the  Jesuits,  and  were  known  as 
"praying  Indians;''  and  to  secure  this  object  also  the  religious 
teacher  was  the  bribe  which  was  offered.  These  "praying 
Indians '•  promised  Captain  Schuyler  in  1698  that  "they  would 
return  to  their  former  habitations  if  my  Lord  Bellamont  would 
take  care  that  they  might  be  furnished  with  good  teachers  or 
ministers  to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian  faith,  that  having  been 
the  only  cause  which  did  induce  them  to  desert  this  government." 

In  1 700  some  of  the  "  praying  Indians,"  in  an  interview  at 
Albany  were  urged  by  the  commissioner  to  return  to  their  homes. 
The  Indians  replied  in  substance  and  with  suitable  irony,  "  When 
we  were  with  you  we  heard  no  talk  of  converting  us  to  the 
Christian  faith.  We  are  glad  that  you  are  now  so  piously 
inclined.  If  you  had  begun  a  little  sooner  we  might  never  have 
deserted  our  native  country." 

Meanwhile  the  Iroquois  were  clamoring  for  missionaries.  How 
genuine  this  interest  may  have  been  will  of  course  admit  of  a 
liberal  doubt.  Still  they  felt  that  they  had  not  been  fairly  treated. 
The  missionaries  had  been  promised,  and  they  wanted  the  promise 
made  good.  The  Mohawks  expressed  to  Colonel  Schuyler  their 
surprise  that  the  English  could  not  send  one  minister  to  instruct 
them,  while  the  French  could  send  so  many  Jesuits  to  their  Indians. 
The  Earl  of  Bellamont  was  probably  doing  the  best  that  he  could 
to  make  good  his  promise.  "The  want  of  two  ministers,"  he 
wrote  in  1700,  "has  done  us  a  vast  deal  of  prejudice  with  the 
Indians.  I  can  find  none  in  this  country  that  will  go  among  them, 
and  that  are  qualified  for  such  a  charge."  A  few  months  later 
Bellamont  wrote  to  the  lords  of  trade  urging  them  "  to  send  over 
two  ministers  as  soon  as  possibly  can  be,  or  we  shall  hazard  the  loss 
of  our  Indians ;  they  press  for  ministers  above  all  things  whatso- 
ever." Bellamont  was  also  very  clear  and  intelligent  as  to  the 
kind  of  men  who  were  needed.  "They  ought  to  be  young  men, 
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or  they  never  will  be  able  to  learn  the  Indian  tongue.  They  must 
be  men  of  sober  and  exemplary  lives  and  good  scholars."  Yet 
the  difficulty  was  to  find  men  of  any  kind  for  the  service.  There 
was  no  Church  of  England  minister  at  Albany,  and  only  one  in 
New  York.  Even  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  Governor  Burnet 
wrote  that  in  the  province  of  New  York  there  were  not  Church  of 
England  ministers  in  half  the  counties,  and  that  no  record  of 
christenings  or  burials  was  possible.  But  while  all  of  this  agitation 
and  urgent  correspondence  was  going  on,  some  feeble  and  perhaps 
doubtful  efforts  were  made  in  other  quarters  toward  missions 
among  the  Iroquois.  During  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Rev.  Godfrey  Dellius,  the  Dutch  minister  at  Albany, 
is  said  to  have  been  very  successful  in  converting  many  of  them 
to  the  true  religion,  "in  which,"  says  a  document  of  1691,  "they 
are  very  devout  and  desirous  to  have  a  minister  settled  among 
them  for  their  pious  comfort  and  instruction."  The  real  name  of 
this  gentleman  seems  to  have  been  Dell,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  scholastic  customs  of  the  times,  he  had  'given  a  classical 
termination  to  his  name,  and  was  known  as  Dellius.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  labors  of  Mr.  Dellius  were  verv  zealous 
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or  very  successful  among  the  Mohawks.  He  was  unwilling  to  live 
in  their  country;  he  had  little  familiarity  with  their  language, 
and  he  doubtless  contented  himself  for  the  most  part  with  bap- 
tizing and  teaching  the  children,  and  giving  what  Christian 
instruction  he  could  to  the  Indians  who  ^resorted  frequently  and 
in  considerable  numbers  to  Albany.  Indeed  there  were  grave 
suspicions  that  Mr.  Dellius  was  quite  as  shrewd  in  the  management 
of  worldly  as  of  spiritual  affairs.  He  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  Albany;  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  did  not  hesitate 
openly  and  constantly  to  denounce  him  as  a  rascal,  and  when 
Joseph  and  Henry,  two  of  his  own  converts,  came  forward  and 
charged  him  with  intrigue  and  deception  in  getting  possession  of 
some  of  their  lands,  he  discreetly  abandoned  his  ecclesiastical 
labors  and  fled  over  sea. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Dellius,  the  Indians,  by  no  means 
discouraged  by  their  experience,  continued  to  affirm  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  Protestant  faith  and  to  urge  their  request  for  a  resi- 
dent missionary.  The  Earl  of  Bellamont  was  eager  and  active  in 
his  efforts  to  bring  this  about.  He  was  affluent  in  promises.  He 
had  sent  to  England  for  ministers;  he  was  expecting  them  very 
soon.  The  case  was  one  which  required  constant  vigilance  and 
delicate  management.  The  French  were  ceaseless  in  their  intrigues. 
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The  arguments  which  they  used  were  food  for  the  hungry  and 
clothing  for  the  naked.  Against  these  powerful  attractions  and 
temptations,  the  colonial  governors  had  nothing  to  oppose  but 
hopes  and  promises,  and  the  miserable,  exasperating  policy  of  the 
British  government  which  doled  out  its  presents  to  the  Indians  in 
the  most  niggardly  manner. 

But  until  these  promises  could  be  made  good,  another  Dutch 
clergyman  was  to  stand  in  the  gap  and  carry  on  the  work  which 
Dellius  had  in  a  manner  begun.  This  was  Rev.  Bernard  Freeman, 
of  Schenectady,  who  was  apparently  settled  there  by  the  Earl  of 
Bellamont  in  1700.  His  lordship  was  hopeful  of  much  good  from 
this  arrangement.  Mr.  Freeman  would  be  near  the  Mohawks; 
and  as  the  Indians  passed  through  Schenectady  on  their  way  to 
Albany  he  would  take  pains  to  teach  them.  He  was  diligently 
applying  himself  to  learn  the  language,  and  Bellamont  hoped  that 
in  a  year's  time  he  would  be  able  to  preach  to  them.  He  also 
promised  that  another  minister — a  learned  and  able  young  man — • 
would  settle  in  their  country  before  winter.  For  about  five  years 
Mr.  Freeman  labored  with  the  Indians  faithfully  and  with  some 
success.  He  was  spoken  of  in  after  years,  as  having  "acquired 
more  skill  in  the  language  of  the  Iroquois  than  any  Dutch  minister 
that  has  been  in  this  country."  He  translated  a  great  part  of  the 
liturgy  into  the  Indian  tongue — in  particular,  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  the  litany,  the  creed  of  Athanasius,  besides  several  por- 
tions of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  When  he  read  the  litany 
to  the  Indians  "  they  were  mightily  affected  with  it."  By  his 
fidelity  he  won  the  approval  of  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  and  shortly 
after  he  began  his  work  he  wrote  to  Bellamont  that  there  were 
thirty-six  of  the  Mohawks  who  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
"ten  of  whom  by  the  grace  of  God  are  brought  over  through  my 
means,  for  I  found  but  twenty-six."  Mr.  Freeman  also  won  the 
confidence  and  regard  of  the  Indians,  for  in  1710,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  an  immediate  prospect  of  the  appointment  of  two 
missionaries  to  the  Iroquois  they  begged  that  Mr.  Freeman,  who 
was  then  at  Flatbush,  might  be  one  of  those  sent.  But  even  while 
Mr.  Freeman  was  at  Schenectady  the  Indians  were  hardly  satisfied 
with  the  provisions  made  for  their  religious  instruction.  Schenect- 
ady was  only  a  place  of  transit ;  Albany  was  the  terminus  of  their 
travels,  where  they  remained  some  time  to  trade.  They  asked, 
therefore,  that  a  minister  might  be  established  at  Albany,  also. 
In  response  to  the  request  Bellamont  promised  that  he  would 
engage  Rev.  Mr.  Lydius,  the  Dutch  minister  at  Albany,  who  would 
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study  their  language  "  that  he  might  the  better  serve  them  in  the 
work  of  the  gospel."  He  hoped  in  a  short  time  to  have  the  Bible 
translated  for  the  Five  Nations,  and  their  children  taught  to  read. 
Mr.  Lydius  was  allowed  by  the  council  of  New  York  a  salary  of 
sixty  pounds  a  year  for  his  work  in  instructing  the  Indians,  and 
apparently  labored  in  this  way  for  about  eight  years.  His  death 
in  1710  left  the  Five  Nations  without  any  one  to  act  as  their 
teacher  or  missionary.  Though  Mr.  Lydius  is  spoken  of  as  a  good 
and  pious  man,  and  though  he  seems  to  have  labored  with  com- 
mendable zeal,  yet  the  number  of  converts  had  apparently  not 
increased.  In  1700  Mr.  Freeman  had  reported  thirty-six.  In 
1710  Rev.  Thomas  Barclay  wrote  to  the  society  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  that  there  were  among  the  Indians  "about  thirty 
communicants,  and  of  the  Dutch  church,  but  so  ignorant  and 
scandalous  that  they  can  scarce  be  reputed  Christians."  Indeed, 
as  we  might  expect,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  had 
discovered  that  the  assent  of  the  Indians  to  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion  was  too  often  formal  and  meaningless.  With  a 
stolid  indifference  they  nodded  or  grunted  their  acceptance  of 
whatever  was  said  to  them,  too  indolent  to  argue  or  object. 

We  have  noticed  that  mission  work  has  thus  far  been  carried  on 
only  upon  the  skirts  of  the  Five  Nations,  or  as  the  Indians  came 
to  Schenectady  or  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  The  induce- 
ments for  a  permanent  residence  in  the  Iroquois  country  were 
anything  but  flattering.  The  perquisites  of  the  position  were  not 
only  the  most  offensive  surroundings,  but  also  constant  peril  to 
life  from  violent  and  drunken  Indians,  as  well  as  from  the  French. 
The  fastidious  Earl  of  Bellamont  affirmed  that  the  Indians  were 
not  tidy  in  their  persons;  that  their  table  manners  were  not  nice; 
and  that  their  food  was  loathsome  to  the  last  degree.  Without 
a  fort  it  was  impossible  to  prevail  upon  a  minister  to  live  among 
the  Indians.  So  Bellamont  told  the  lords  of  trade;  so  he  told  the 
Five  Nations.  The  same  state  of  affairs,  however,  continued  for 
several  years  longer.  The  Iroquois  kept  asking  for  resident 
missionaries,  and  missionaries  were  promised  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity. In  1709  Robert  Hunter  received  his  instructions  as  colonial 
governor  of  New  York,  and  among  them  there  appears  the  tradi- 
tional and  familiar  item,  that  he  is  to  "make  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  some  ministers  to  inhabit  among  the  Five  Nations 
of  Indians."  From  this  time  on,  there  seems  to  be  some  growth 
in  the  project  of  sending  Protestant  missionaries  to  the  Iroquois. 
I  have  given  no  account  in  this  narrative  of  the  Mission  of  Rev. 
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Mr.  Moor  to  the  Five  Nations,  because  though  heralded  at  con- 
siderable length,  it  was  utterly  fruitless.  Mr.  Moor  came  to  this 
country  in  1704.  His  services  had  been  secured,  as  we  are  told, 
"  not  without  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  time  spent  to  that  purpose." 
He  was  to  have  one  hundred  pounds  a  year;  a  little  house  was  to 
be  built  for  him ;  twenty  pounds  beside  were  allowed  to  furnish 
the  house,  and  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  for  books.  He  was  also  to  be 
provided  with  the  luxury  of  two  servants  to  attend  upon  him. 
The  queen  herself  was  to  allow  him  twenty  pounds,  and  to  encour- 
age him  and  all  similar  volunteers,  there  was  held  out  the  prospect 
of  a  benefice  in  England  after  a  certain  number  of  years'  service. 
Mr.  Moor,  on  his  arrival,  was  directed  by  Lord  Cornbury  to  pro- 
ceed to  Albany.  He  visited  the  Mohawks  in  the  autumn  of  1 704. 
They  were  not  ready  to  receive  him,  and  with  his  return  to  Albany 
his  mission  came  to  an  end.  The  failure  of  his  enterprise  was 
charged  upon  the  fur  traders.  They  were  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  religion  among  the  Indians,  probably  because  it  tended 
to  wean  them  from  the  hunter's  life,  and  so  to  interfere  with  the 
trade. 

In  1710  an  incident  occurred,  which,  though  its  purpose  was 
entirely  political,  seems  naturally  to  have  awakened  some  interest 
in  the  minds  of  the  English,  in  the  attempt  to  civilize  and  Christ- 
ianize the  Five  Xations.  The  Indians  were  somewhat  disposed  to 
compare  the  English  and  the  French  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former,  saying  that  the  King  of  France  ruled  part  of  a  continent, 
while  the  Queen  of  England  governed  only  a  small  island.  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler  was  a  man  whose  influence  over  the  Indians  and 
knowledge  of  their  character  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  in 
order  to  impress  the  natives  with  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
English  government,  in  1710  he  persuaded  five  of  the  Iroquois 
sachems  to  accompany  him,  and  sailed  with  them  to  England. 
Their  appearance  and  the  impression  which  they  produced  has  been 
described  by  many  writers.  Their  visit  was  commemorated  by 
Steele  in  Tattler  and  by  Addison  in  the  Spectator.  They  were 
stared  at  by  the  crowd ;  they  were  feted  and  dined ;  they  had  an 
audience  with  the  queen,  and  in  fine,  they  produced  a  sensation 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  of  the  savages  of  later 
times,  not  even  excepting  Cetewayo  himself.  The  Indians  seem 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  this  visit  to  make  a  personal  and 
public  application  that  missionaries  might  be  sent  among  them. 
And  though  the  delegation  was  composed  only  of  Mohawks,  yet 
on  their  return  the  application  was  ratified  by  the  sachems  of  the 
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Five  Nations  in  an  interview  with  Governor  Hunter.  In  1711  the 
contract  was  made  for  building  forts  in  the  countries  of  the 
Mohawks  and  Onondagas.  Several  months  later  Governor  Hunter 
wrote  that  the  buildings  were  well  advanced,  and  that  it  was  high 
time  to  think  of  missionaries  for  the  service.  In  October,  1712, 
the  missionary  for  the  Mohawks  had  arrived.  The  theory  was 
pretty  well  established  by  this  time,  as  Colonel  Heathcote  had 
expressed  it,  that  the  missionaries  to  the  Indians  must  be  men  who 
could  endure  hardship,  who  were  able  and  willing  to  live  with  the 
Indians,  in  their  own  country,  and  according  to  their  way  and 
manner.  On  the  14th  of  November,  1712,  an  interview  was  held 
between  the  commissioners  of  Indian  affairs  and  the  sachems  of 
the  Mohawks.  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews,  the  newly  arrived  missionary, 
was  also  present,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Barclay,  minister  of  the 
English  church  in  Albany.  Mr.  Andrews  told  the  Indians  "  that  in 
response  to  their  request  he  had  left  his  dearest  friends  and  rela- 
tives and  undergone  a  very  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage  to  come 
over  to  them  and  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion."  The  sachem  of  the  upper  castle  of  the  Mohawks  wel- 
comed Mr.  Andrews  with  thanks  to  the  queen,  and  taking  his 
hand  pledged  him  protection  and  encouragement  in  his  work. 
Hendrick,  the  great  Mohawk  sachem,  who  had  been  to  England 
with  Colonel  Schuyler,  and  who  afterward  fell  bravely  fighting  in 
the  battle  of  Lake  George,  was  also  present.  He  welcomed  Mr. 
Andrews  cordially,  and  thanked  him  for  his  coming.  With  a  little 
apprehension,  which  was  doubtless  born  of  past  experience,  he 
begged  that  none  of  their  land  should  be  clandestinely  bought 
from  them,  and  that  they  might  not  be  subjected  to  the  hardship 
of  paying  tithes,  like  the  converts  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada. 
Indeed  the  Iroquois  had  heard  strange  stories  of  the  treatment  of 
the  Catholic  Indians,  and  they  had  an  amusing  though  pathetic 
fear  of  ecclesiastical  power.  "  When  we  are  instructed  in  the 
Christian  religion,"  they  said,  "let  not  such  severities  be  used  as 
the  Jesuits  do  in  Canada,  who  whip  their  proselytes  with  an  iron 
chain,  cut  the  women's  hair  off,  put  the  men  in  prison,  and  when 
the  men  commit  any  filthy  sin  the  priest  takes  his  opportunity, 
and  beats  them  when  they  are  asleep."  Mr.  Andrews  assured 
them  that  he  had  not  come  to  take  their  lands,  nor  to  lay  any 
burdens  upon  them,  but  to  instruct  them  in  the  true  religion.  The 
commissioners  promised  to  provide  sleighs  and  horses  to  convey 
the  goods  of  Mr.  Andrews  to  the  Mohawk  country,  and  to  pay 
the  charge  for  transportation. 
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The  Mohawks  already  had  a  little  chapel  made  of  bark,  and  as 
early  as  1701  they  had  petitioned  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  for  a 
larger  and  more  substantial  building,  which  he  had  promised.  It 
had  never  been  built,  however,  and  Mr.  Andrews  doubtless 
conducted  public  service  with  the*  meager  advantages  which  the 
bark  shanty  afforded.  What  his  success  or  what  his  discourage- 
ments may  have  been,  we  can  only  imagine.  We  are  told  in  one 
place  that  "  he  had  not  greater  success  among  the  natives  than  his 
predecessor."  The  statement  seems  to  refer  to  Mr.  Moor,  whose 
ludicrous  missionary  campaign  among  the  Mohawks  we  have 
already  noticed ;  and  if  such  be  the  comparison  intended,  the 
success  of  Mr.  Andrews  was  of  a  character  so  doubtful  and 
microscopic  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  recording.  He  doubtless 
experienced  the  same  difficulties  which  were  so  formidable  half  a 
century  later,  and  which  ever  since  have  operated  so  unfavorably 
to  any  attempts  to  educate  or  Christianize  the  Indians.  One  of 
these  difficulties  was  their  unsettled  condition  of  life ;  the  fact  that 
they  were  wedded  to  the  roaming  life  of  the  hunter,  so  that  during 
considerable  portions  of  the  year  the  men  were  absent  from 
home.  A  second  obstacle  was  their  insatiable  passion  for  strong 
drink.  It  may  be  also,  that  "  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of 
life,"  even  as  within  the  borders  of  civilization,  were  a  bar  to  the 
best  results.  Governor  Hunter  urged  them  in  1714  to  give  ear  to 
the  "  good  and  pious  man  "  who  was  laboring  for  their  welfare ; 
but  when  they  considered  what  fine  clothes  the  Christians  have 
when  they  go  to  church,  and  that  "  we  can  not  purchase  Sunday 
clothes  but  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  church  in  an  old  bear  skin 
or  a  deer  skin,"  some  of  them  concluded  to  put  off  going  to  church 
until  goods  were  cheaper.  Mr.  Andrews  remained  among  the 
Mohawks  until  the  year  1719.  Rev.  John  Stuart,  "the  last 
missionary  to  the  Mohawks,"  speaking  of  Mr.  Andrews,  says  that 
"he  soon  abandoned  the  place."  Yet  Governor  Hunter  writing  to 
the  lords  of  trade  in  1718,  nearly  seven  years  after  the  contract  had 
been  made  to  build  the  forts  says  :  "The  fort  was  built  and  there 
has  been  a  garrison  and  a  missionary  there  ever  since  it  was  built." 
It  is  possible  that  the  fort  was  not  built  at  once  after  issuing  the 
contract,  and  that  therefore  Mr.  Andrews'  term  of  service  was 
relatively  shortened,  and  as  he  was  the  first,  so  he  was  for  many 
years  the  last  Protestant  missionary  who  resided  among  the 
Mohawks.  For  many  years  afterwards  the  society  for  propagating 
the  gospel  was  content  with  imitating  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment and  allowing  a  small  stipend  to  their  clergyman  at  Albany, 
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to  act  as  missionary  to  the  Mohawks,  in  which  capacity  he  did 
them  very  little  good.  In  the  year  1712  Rev.  Peter  Van  Driesen 
became  pastor  of  the  Dutch  church  at  Albany.  Soon  after  enter- 
ing upon  his  work,  he  was  requested  by  the  Mohawks  to  continue 
in  the  same  service  toward  them  which  his  predecessors,  Dellius 
and  Lydius  had  rendered.  In  a  petition  to  Governor  Burnet  in 
1722  Mr  Van  Driesen  claimed  that  he  had  performed  this  service 
ever  since  his  settlement  with  the  exception  of  the  time  when  Mr. 
Andrews  was  in  the  field ;  and  he  begged  his  excellency  to  assist 
him  in  his  services,  the  cost  of  which  he  had  thus  far  borne  him- 
self. Governor  Burnet  was  the  son  of  that  large-minded  and 
eminently  distinguished  English  churchman,  \vho  is  best  known 
perhaps  as  the  author  of  the  "History  of  the  Reformation"  and 
the  "History  of  His  Own  Times."  His  predecessors  such  as 
Sloughter,  Ingoldsby,  Fletcher,  Cornbury,  had  been  military  men. 
William  Burnet  had  been  bred  to  civil  life ;  is  said  to  have  been 
polite,  sociable  and  intelligent,  and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  some 
portion  of  the  devout  and  Catholic  spirit  of  the  father  had  fallen 
upon  the  son.  We  know  but  little  of  what  his  influence  may  have 
been  upon  mission  work  among  the  Iroquois;  but  in  his  order, 
granting  a  license  to  Mr.  Van  Driesen  to  build  "a  public  meeting 
house  in  the  Mohawk  country  for  the  solemn  worship  of  God,"  we 
may  recognize  a  spirit  at  least  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
the  trader  or  mere  soldier.  When  Mr.  Van  Driesen  ceased  his 
ministration  to  the  Mohawks  is  not  exactly  clear ;  but  so  far  as 
appears  they  were  left  without  any  religious  instruction  for  a 
period  of  nearly  fifteen  years.  In  the  conferences  with  the  Indians 
during  this  period,  nothing  is  said  on  either  side  with  regard  to 
missionaries.  They  ask  for  the  blacksmith  and  the  armorer,  but 
not  the  preacher.  They  complain  that  goods  are  too  dear ;  that 
the  traders  swindle  them ;  and  that  rum,  which  is  their  ruin,  is 
altogether  too  abundant  and  too  poor.  In  a  report  on  the  state  of 
the  British  plantations  in  America  in  1721,  the  commissioners 
lament  that  "  our  zeal  for  propagating  the  Christian  faith  in  parts 
beyond  the  seas,  hath  not  hitherto,  much  enlarged  the  pale  of  the 
British  church  amongst  those  poor  infidels,  or  in  any  sort  contrib- 
uted to  promote  the  interests  of  the  state  in  America."  In  a  me- 
morial to  Governor  Burnet  in  1724  Mr.  Golden  took  occasion  to 
contrast  the  indifference  of  the  English  with  the  missionary  zeal  of 
the  French.  The  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  overcame  all  obstacles.  They 
were  beginning  to  regain  some  of  their  former  influence  among  the 
Five  Nations.  The  Mohawks  had  again  begun  to  desert  their  homes 
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and  to  liv.e  near  Montreal,  and  sachems  of  the  Iroquois  appeared 
in    Albany,    wearing  the  crucifix  upon  their  breasts.      Although 
Robert  Livingstone  had  written  as  early  as  1703  that  nQt  only  the 
Mohawks,  but  also  the  Senecas  and  Onondagas  were  ready  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  yet  among  the   poor   savages 
themselves  there  was  some  confusion  and  uncertainty  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Among   the    Onondagas    in    1702,  half  of   the   tribe    were 
inclined  to  have  a  French  Jesuit  for  their  teacher,  and  the  other 
half  opposed    to  it,    and    rather    inclined   to   have    a   Protestant 
minister.     The  chief  sachem  of  the  Onondagas,  in  his  bewilder- 
ment, said  to  the  French  and  English  :     "  You  both  tell  us  to  be 
Christians ;  you  make  us  so  mad  we  know  not  which  side  to  choose," 
And  then,  with  a  practical  inference  that  the  tree  may  ba  known 
by  its  fruits,  he  adds  :     "  I  will  speak  no  more  of  praying  or  of 
Christianity,  but  we  are  come  to  this  conclusion;  those  that  sell 
their  goods  the  cheapest,  whether  English  or  French  of  them  we 
will  have  a  minister." 

After  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Driesen's  occasional  ministrations  to 
the  Mohawks,  we  hear  no  more  of  mission  work  among  them  until 
1736.      In   this  year,  in  Lieutenant  Governor    Clark's    report  to 
the  lords  of  trade,  among  the  acts  reported  as  approved  by  him  is 
this:    "An  act  for  paying  sixty  pounds  to  Mr.  Barclay."     This 
was    Rev.    Henry    Barclay,    son    of    Thomas    Barclay,    the    first 
Episcopal  minister  in  the  city  of  Albany.     Governor  Clark  adds 
that    Mr.    Barclay    *'  had  applied  himself  to  the   learning  of  the 
Indian  language;    had  taught  the  Indian   children  to    read    and 
write  and  brought  many  others   over  to  the  Christian  religion." 
He  was  appointed  catechist  to  the  Mohawks  in  1736  ;  shortly  after- 
ward he  went  to  England  and  took  orders ;  was  appointed  missionary 
to  Albany  and  Fort  Hunter  in  1738  and  continued  his  labors  there 
and  among  the  Mohawks  until  1746.     He  had  many  difficulties  to 
contend  with.     He  had  no  interpreter ;  his  support  was  scanty;  his 
life  was  frequently  in  danger  and  the  Jesuits    were  constantly 
intriguing  with  the  Mohawks.     Yet  at  his  departure  his  congrega- 
tion consisted  of  five  hundred  Indians  of  whom  more  than  eighty 
were    regular  communicants,   which  was  more   than    double    the 
number    he  found    at  his  first  coming.     Chief   Justice  Smith  in 
speaking  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  of  what  he  regarded  as 
a   mistaken    policy   of    the   missionary   society,   said :     "  If    the 
English  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  instead  of  maintaining 
missionaries   in  rich  Christian  congregations  along  the  continent, 
expended   half    the   amount    of    their    annual    contributions   on 
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evangelists  among  the  heathen,  besides  the  unspeakable  religious 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  natives,  such  a  proceeding  would 
conduce  greatly  to  the  safety  of  our  colonies  and  his  majesty's 
service."  During  the  residence  of  Mr.  Barclay  among  the 
Mohawks  and  in  return  for  his  services  in  "  daily  preaching  good 
things  r  to  them,  the  tribe  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  land 
"very  conveniently  situated  near  the  garrison."  This  piece  of 
land  Mr.  Barclay  claimed  he  had  purchased,  and  he  laid  out  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  building  upon  it.  Probably  the 
claim  was  true.  But  unfortunately,  on  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Barclay,  some  question  arose  as  to  the  title  of  the  property.  The 
Mohawks  insisted  that  they  had  no  intention  of  alienating  the 
land,  but  designed  it  as  a  "  glebe  for  his  use  while  he  lived  among 
them  as  a  missionary,  and  afterwards,  for  the  use  of  his  successors." 
The  complaint  was  still  standing  and  the  case  unsettled  at  least 
eight  years  later.  Such  cases  of  misunderstanding,  which  were 
certainly  very  unfortunate  in  connection  with  the  growing 
jealousy  of  the  Iroquois  at  the  intrusion  of  foreigners,  must  have 
contributed  somewhat  toward  nullifying  the  effect  of  Christian 
instruction.  Yet  the  Mohawks  begged  Governor  Clinton  to 
furnish  them  at  once  with  another  teacher,  but  to  provide  "  that  no 
person  whatsoever  be  admitted  to  buy  one  foot  of  our  flats  either 
at  the  Mohawks  or  at  Canajoharie." 

In  the  year  1748  the  people  of  N"ew  England  became  interested 
in  missions  to  the  Iroquois,  and  Messrs.  Spencer,  Woodbridge  and 
Hawley  visited  the  Mohawks.  Mr.  Spencer,  who  went  among  the 
Mohawks  in  1748,  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  it  is  only 
recorded  of  him  that  he  could  not  surmount  the  obstacles  which 
he  encountered.  In  1752,  in  the  "  old  south  meeting  house"  of 
Boston,  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley  was  publicly  set  apart  to  the  work  of 
an  evangelist  among  the  western  Indians.  He  entered  upon  the 
work  at  Stockbridge  under  the  patronage  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
A  few  families  of  the  Iroquois  from  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  and 
Tuscaroras  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  S.tockbridge  for  the 
sake  of  Christian  knowledge  and  the  schooling  of  their  children. 
Mr.  Hawley  was  their  schoolmaster  and  preached  to  them  on  the 
Sabbath.  Even  the  great  theologian  sometimes  addressed  the 
simple  children  of  the  forest.  A  strange  sight  it  must  have  been 
to  see  that  profound  and  extraordinary  man,  accustomed  to  grapple 
with  the  most  abstruse  problems  in  philosophy  and  religion  laying 
aside  the  language  of  the  schools  and  speaking  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  to  untutored  savages  in  the  simplest  terms.  "  To  Indians,'* 
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says  Mr.  Hawley,  "  he  was  a  very  plain  and  practical  preacher. 
His  sentences  were  concise  and  full  of  meaning,  and  his  delivery 
was  grave  and  natural."  Mr.  Hawley  made  a  short  visit  to  the 
Mohawk  country  in  the  fall  of  1752.  After  being  deserted  by  his 
Indian  guide,  and  losing  his  way  in  the  midst  of  a  dreadful  storm, 
he  arrived  at  Albany;  pushed  on  from  there  to  the  homes  of  the 
Mohawks;  spent  apparently  but  one  night  with  them,  gave  a  few 
presents  to  the  children,  invited  the  Indians  to  Stockbridge  and 
started  home.  At  Albany  he  found  Rev.  Mr.  Ogilvie,  the  succes- 
sor in  the  Episcopal  church  of  Rev.  Henry  Barclay.  Mr.  Ogilvie 
held  the  title  of  missionary  to  the  Mohawks,  and  as  such  a  salary 
was  allowed  him.  He  made  his  residence  however  in  Albany, 
being  regarded  as  chaplain  of  the  fort.  He  spent  little  of  his 
time  with  the  Indians,  and  therefore  he  could  do  them  but  little 
good.  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  described  by  a  lady  who  had  often  seen  him 
at  the  home  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  as  a  man  singularly  prepossess- 
ing in  his  appearance,  his  address  and  manners  entirely  those  of  a 
gentleman,  his  reading  extensive,  his  powers  of  conversation  fine,, 
and  his  knowledge  of  life  thorough.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  and 
society,  and  evidently  more  at  home  in  the  atmosphere  of  Albany 
than  on  the  Mohawk  flats. 

After  Mr.  Hawley's  return  to  Stockbridge  and  in  view  of  the 
evident  desire  of  the  Mohawks  for  Christian  instruction,  it  was 
agreed  that  he,  together  with  Deacon  Timothy  Woodbridge,. 
should  set  out  again  for  the  Indian  country.  Their  departure  on 
a  mission  to  plant  Christianity  in  a  wilderness,  "  one  hundred 
miles  beyond  any  settlement  of  Christian  people,"  awakened  the 
interest  of  the  whole  town,  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  with  his  wife 
and  others,  accompanied  them  some  distance  into  the  woods.  They 
left  Albany  on  Friday,  May  25,  1753,  intending  to  pay  their 
respects  to  Colonel  Johnson  and  obtain  his  approval  of  their 
mission,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  they  were  welcomed 
by  the  colonel  in  person  at  the  gate  of  his  stately  mansion,  which 
stood  on  rising  ground,  a  little  distance  from  the  river.  On  Sun- 
day, the  27th,  they  held  a  meeting  at  the  Mohawk  village,  where 
Mr.  Hawley  preached.  It  was  hardly  a  New  England  Sabbath, 
and  the  good  parson  was  a  little  shocked  at  what  he  saw.  "Those 
who  are  in  the  meeting  behave  devoutly  in  time  of  service ;  but 
without,  they  are  at  play.  I  have  been  at  their  meetings  when  the 
boys  through  the  service,  and  even,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  have  been  playing  bat  and  ball  around  the  house  of  God. 
Coming  out  of  the  meeting  we  observed  the  lower  orders  at  all 
sorts  of  recreation." 
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About  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  the  colonial  officials  began  to 
urge  once  more  the  appointment  of  missionaries  to  the  Iroquois. 
In  1751  Mr.  Golden  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton  saying  that  it 
would  be  of  "great  use  to  have  missionary  preachers  settled  in  as 
many  places  as  there  can  be  funds  found  for  their  subsistence ; " 
and  he  hoped  that  the  societies  in  England  for  propagating  the 
gospel  would  contribute  to  their  utmost  abilities.  In  1754 
Lieutenant  Governor  De  Lancey  wrote  to  the  lords  of  trade  that 
the  Mohawks  of  the  upper  castle  desired  a  church ;  that  he  should 
try  to  raise  the  funds,  and  if  successful,  would  order  a  church 
built,  which  would  serve  as  a  fort  also.  The  Mohawks  wanted  a 
church  with  a  bell  in  it,  "  which,  together  with  putting  a  stop  to 
the  selling  of  rum,  will  tend  to  make  us  religious."  Colonel 
Johnson,  in  1754,  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  young  men  of  learn- 
ing should  be  sent  to  reside  among  the  Onondagas,  Senecas  and 
Mohawks,  to  serve  as  interpreters,  school  masters  and  catechists. 
William  Johnson  was  appointed  by  Governor  Clinton  to  the 
charge  of  Indian  affairs  in  1746.  ~No  man  since  the  time  of 
Colonel  Peter  Schuyler  had  understood  the  Indian  character 
better,  or  been  able  to  manage  them  with  more  adroitness.  No 
one  ever  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  more  completely. 
He  adopted  their  dress  and  used  their  language.  No  person 
before  him,  said  Mr.  Golden,  had  ever  gained  such  influence  with 
the  Indians.  His  residence  among  the  Mohawks  had  given  him 
peculiar  advantages  in  many  respects.  He  had  become  the  most 
considerable  Indian  trader,  and  since  his  appointment,  most  of  the 
Indians  who  formerly  came  to  Albany  to  trade  got  their  supplies 
from  Colonel  Johnson.  Though  receiving  no  salary  he  had  grown 
wealthy,  like  his  great  army  of  successors  yi  modern  times ;  and 
and  when  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley  visited  him  in  1765,  he  found  him 
living  like  a  medieval  baron  in  a  "  very  superb  and  elegant 
edifice,"  surrounded  with  little  buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  Indian  clients. 

Though  hardly  a  man  of  practical  religious  life  himself,  yet 
both  from  a  political  and  religious  point  of  view  he  appreciated 
the  necessity  of  securing  and  encouraging  missions  to  the  Indians. 
He  insisted  from  the  outset  on  "a  steadv  and  uniform  method  of 
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conduct  and  a  religious  regard  to  our  engagements  with  the 
Indians."  He  urged  that  "  every  castle  should  be  provided  with  a 
worthy  person  in  the  character  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel." 
; Two  proper  persons  of  unblemished  characters"  should  be  sent 
to  the  Oneidas  and  Onondagas,  and  from  the  success  achieved 
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among  the  Mohawks  he  argued  that  much  could  be  done  among 
the  other  tribes.  The  French  influence  was  still  a  source  of  great 
alarm,  and  "missionaries  of  approved  character,  abilities  and 
zeal'  should  be  sent  to  subvert  that  influence.  It  was  charged 
that  the  French  told  the  Indians  that  "  the  English  were  the 
people  who  crucified  Jesus  Christ ; r'  and  that  "  the  books  used 
by  our  missionaries  were  written  by  the  devil."  It  was  naturally 
true  that  the  French  made  much  of  the  failure  of  the  English  to 
send  missionaries  to  the  Iroquois,  and  claimed  that  it  was  due  to 
indifference  and  irreligion.  Much  was  expected  from  Sir  William 
Johnson's  interest  in  this  matter.  Colonel  Babcock,  in  language 
somewhat  rhetorical  as  well  as  biblical,  thought  that  the  career  of 
Johnson  was  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Joseph  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  the  preservation  of  his  life  was  a  clear  proof 
that  he  was  intended  by  Providence  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
civilization  and  Christianity  among  the  Indians.  Falling  into  the 
biblical,  historical  and  rhetorical  strain  once  more,  Colonel 
Babcock  likened  the  labors  of  Johnson  to  those  of  Peter  the 
Great  among  the  Muscovites,  and  thought  that  like  Solomon  he 
might  lay  in  the  Mohawk  country  the  foundations  of  a  temple 
more  useful  than  the  splendid  temple  at  Jerusalem;  and  that  the 
queens  of  the  Senecas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  might  join  with  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  in  exclaiming  that  the  half  had  not  been  told 
them. 

But  these  pictures  were  rather  highly  colored,  and  there  were 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  any  progress  in  matters 
civil  or  religious.  Not  the  least  among  these  was  the  inordinate 
passion  of  the  Indians  for  strong  drink.  It  was  the  same  con- 
dition of  things  which  caused  a  protest  against  the  English  opium 
trade,  and  which  has  recently  evoked  an  indignant  remonstrance 
from  the  missionary  societies  of  Germany.  As  far  back  as  1686 
the  difficulty  was  a  serious  one,  and  the  Governor  of  Canada 
remonstrated  with  Governor  Dongan  as  follows:  "Think  you, 
sir,  that  religion  will  progress  while  your  merchants  supply  rum 
in  abundance  which  converts  the  savages  into  demons?"  Dongan 
parried  the  thrust  for  the  time  by  deploring  the  evil  of  drunken- 
ness, "  Though  certainly,"  he  said,  "  our  rum  doth  as  little  hurt 
as  your  brandy,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Christians,  is  much  more 
wholesome."  He  admitted  that  to  keep  the  Indians  temperate  was 
a  "  good  and  Christian  performance ;  but  to  prohibit  them  all 
strong  liquors  seems  a  little  hard  and  very  Turkish."  But  the 
evil  had  since  then  grown  to  frightful  proportions.  Johnson  pro- 
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tested  against  it.  The  Indians  begged  that  the  sale  of  liquors 
might  be  prohibited  except  at  Albany  or  Oswego,  since  they  were 
powerless  to  resist  it  when  brought  to  them.  The  traders  went 
everywhere  and  always  took  rum.  Some  took  nothing  but  rum, 
and  their  profits  were  enormous.  In  Samuel  Kirkland's  journal 
for  1769,  speaking  of  the  manner  of  celebrating  Christmas  day  on 
the  Mohawk,  he  says:  "They  generally  assemble  for  reading 
prayers  or  divine  service,  but  after,  they  eat,  drink  and  make 
merry.  Drinking,  swearing,  fighting  and  frolicking  are  not  only 
allowed,  but  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  joy  of  the  day."  In  1755 
Johnson  urged  upon  Lieutenant  Governor  DeLaucey  the  passage 
of  an  act  of  legislature  prohibiting  the  sale  of  rum  to  Indians. 
Even  as  late  as  1770  Johnson  "knew  of  no  law  for  restraining  the 
sale  of  that  pernicious  liquor  even  during  public  business,"  and 
thought  that  the  matter  required  immediate  attention  of  the 
American  legislature. 

But  while  the  Indians  were  complaining  that  rum  was  too 
abundant  and  missionaries  too  few;  and  while  Sir  William 
Johnson  was  saying  that  from  the  scarcity  of  clergymen 
or  of  funds,  the  society  was  unable  to  send  any  missionaries 
to  the  Troquois ;  and  while  Dr.  Inglis  and  the  lords  of  trade  and 
Sir  William  Johnson  and  others  were  corresponding  and  suggest- 
ing and  devising;  and  while,  above  all,  various  men  of  wisdom 
and  of  rank  were  employing  their  valuable  time  and  their  superior 
abilities  in  the  consideration  of  such  gigantic  schemes  as  the 
appointment  of  a  bishop  for  America,  a  plan  which,  according  to 
our  biblical  authority,  Colonel  Babcock,  would  shut  out  the  Pres- 
byterians, "those  splenetic  and  frightened  enthusiasts,"  who  were 
"  tucking  and  squeezing  in  every  possible  crevice  they  can,  their 
missionaries  to  the  Indians  " — while  all  this  was  going  on,  a  young 
man  from  Princeton  College  had  undertaken  on  his  own  behalf, 
to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  Six  Nations. 

Samuel  Kirkland  had  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at  the 
school  of  Dr.  Wheelock  at  Lebanon,  where  he  doubtless  had  as  his 
companions  a  number  of  Indian  youth,  and  learned  something  of 
the  Mohawk  language.  In  1761,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  having 
apparently  just  finished  his  studies  at  Lebanon,  he  visited  Sir 
William  Johnson,  who  approved  of  his  purpose  of  learning  the 
Mohawk  speech,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  "of  vast  service  to 
them  as  a  clergyman."  In  1764  Kirkland  started  on  his  mission 
to  the  Senecas — the  most  distant  of  the  Iroquois — the  most 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  almost  if  not  entirely  lacking  in  any 
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knowledge  of  Christianity.  After  spending  a  year  and  a  half 
among  the  Senecas — a  period  of  hardship  and  danger,  in  which 
his  motives  were  misinterpreted  and  his  life  threatened,  barely 
escaping  the  fate  of  Jogues  and  Gamier — he  returned  to  the 
borders  of  civilization.  At  Lebanon  he  was  formally  set  apart  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  by  the  Connecticut  Board  of  the 
Scottish  Missionary  Society  was  sent  as  missionary  to  the  Oneidas. 

In  the  year  1768  David  Avery  is  found  engaged  in  missionary 
work  at  Fort  Stanwix.  He  interested  himself  actively  in  the  temp- 
oral as  well  as  the  religious  welfare  of  the  Indians.  He  joined  his 
fellow  missionary,  Jacob  Johnson,  in  a  letter  .to  Sir  William  Johnson, 
remonstrating  against  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the 
crown  which  would  tend  to  dispossess  the  Indians  of  their  lands, 
since  this  would  largely  frustrate  the  design  of  propagating  the 
gospel  among  them.  He  urgently  solicited  the  cooperation* of  Sir 
William  in  recommending  the  gospel  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Five 
Nations  as  he  met  them  for  consultation  at  Fort  Stanwix.  Mr. 
Avery's  remonstrance,  which  certainly  seems  well  intended  and 
philanthropic,  aroused  the  ire  of  Johnson,  since  he  found  the 
Indians  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  prompted  the 
letter,  and  this  caused  great  difficulty  in  gaining  their  assent  to 
the  boundary  line  which  was  then  under  discussion.  Sir  William's 
anger  blazed  forth  in  a  letter  to  General  Gage,  in  which  he 
denounces  the  missionaries  in  substance  as  intruding  meddlers — a 
letter  which  makes  us  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  genuine  nature 
of  Sir  William's  religious  zeal.  He  refrained,  however,  from  any 
violent  measures  with  the  mission  work,  lest  the  Indians  should 
resent  such  a  course,  and  therefore  treated  them,  as  he  says,  with 
"silent  contempt."  After  his  return  from  Fort  Stanwix  Mr. 
Avery  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  in  1771  was  sent  to 
assist  Samuel  Kirkland  in  his  labors  among  the  Oneidas.  But 
after  spending  one  year  with  Mr.  Kirkland,  the  state  of  his  health 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  the  field. 

There  is  much  in  this  period  which  it  would  be  interesting  to 
dwell  upon;  upon  Dr.  W7heelock's  school  at  Lebanon,  which 
played  such  an  important  part  in  missionary  work  among  the 
Iroquois,  which  attracted  so  much  interest  in  England,  securing 
the  practical  sympathy  of  Lord  Dartmouth  and  the  Countess  of 
Huntington,  a  school  which  finally  grew  into  Dartmouth  College, 
though  at  one  time  it  seemed  likely  that  its  permanent  home 
would  be  in  New  York  State  ;  upon  Joseph  Brant,  his  education, 
religious  work  and  military  exploits ;  upon  Sampson  Occum,  the 
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Indian  preacher — the  first  Indian,  probably,  who  had  visited 
England  since  the  Mohawk  sachems  with  Colonel  Schuyler.  Surely 
the  English  must  have  noticed  some  progress  between  1710  and 
1766;  some  difference  between  the  Indian  sachems  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  Indian  clergyman  of  the  time  of  George  III. 
All  of  this,  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  dwell  upon,  must  be 
omitted.  The  labors  of  Kirkland  have  been  too  often  the  subject 
of  eulogy  and  are  too  much  a  part  of  our  local  history  to  require, 
in  this  connection,  any  detailed  narrative.  For  forty-four  years  he 
labored  with  the  Oneidas  as  their  pastor,  their  teacher,  their 
guardian  and  friend.  His  name  is  to  be  grouped  with  those  of 
Brainerd  and  John  Eliot — one  of  the  brightest  exponents  of  the 
missionary  spirit  which  the  history  of  the  church  can  furnish. 
Were  pirkland's  labors  successful?  We  can  not  measure  the  good 
he  may  have  done,  nor  is  such  a  life  of  self-denial  to  be  narrowly 
estimated  by  tangible  result.  A  writer  in  1792  takes  a  pessimistic 
view  of  the  Indian,  and  says  that  "  he  was  never  intended  to  live 
in  a  state  of  civil  society."  "Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,"  he  adds,  "who 
acts  as  missionary  among  the  Oneidas,  has  taken  all  the  pains  that 
man  can  take;  but  his  whole  flock  are  Indians  still,  and  like  the 
bear  which  you  can  muffle  and  lead  out  to  dance  to  the  sound  of 
music,  becomes  again  a  bear  when  his  muffler  is  removed  and  the 
music  ceases.  The  Indians  will  attend  public  worship  and  sing 
extremely  well,  following  Mr.  Kirkland's  notes,  but  whenever  the 
service  is  over  they  wrap  themselves  in  their  blankets  and  either 
stand  like  cattle  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  house,  or  lie  before  a  fire." 
We  must  estimate  life  somewhat  by  the  noble  purposes  which  it 
has  in  view.  Mr.  Kirkland's  services,  both  to  the  church  and  to 
the  state,  were  manifold,  and  not  extravagantly  has  it  been  said 
of  him,  that  considering  his  varied  labor  and  services  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  "seems  deserving  of  no  less  honor  from  his 
countrymen  than  many  a  military  hero  crowned  with  blood-bought 
laurels." 

But  we  have  anticipated  a  little,  and  I  must  tax  your  patience  a 
few  moments  longer  in  order  to  recite  the  last  act  in  this  somewhat 
uneventful  drama.  The  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  had 
had  no  missionary  resident  among  the  Mohawks  since  the  time  of 
Mr.  Andrews.  The  constant  and  urgent  representations  of  Sir 
William  Johnson  and  others  finally  culminated  in  an  elaborate 
memorial,  in  which  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
English  government,  as  well  as  the  society  for  propagating  the 
gospel.  This  paper,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Rev.  Charles  Inglis, 
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with  the  cooperation  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  enters  with  great 
detail  into  the  importance  of  mission  work  among  the  Indians. 
In  view  of  the  claims  of  humanity ;  in  view  of  political  advantage; 
in  view  of  the  dangers  from  French  intrigue ;  in  view  of  the  fre- 
quently expressed  desire  of  the  Indians  for  religious  teachers ;  the 
memorial  urges  that  the  society  should  enter  upon  the  work.  The 
great  expense  connected  with  the  scheme,  and  the  great  advantages 
to  be  reaped,  made  it  desirable  that  the  "  government  should 
interfere  in  this  matter  and  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Iroquois." 
The  paper  touches  casually  upon  the  condition  of  things  among 
the  Oneidas,  "many  of  whom,"  we  are  told,  "profess  Christianity, 
being  instructed  partly  by  French  Jesuits,  partly  by  a  dissenting 
teacher  lately  sent  among  them,  but  chiefly  by  the  society's 
missionaries  to  the  Mohawks."  In  his  zeal  for  the  spiritual  good 
of  the  natives,  Mr.  Inglis  very  naturally  did  not  fail  to  discover 
in  the  Indians  a  decided  preference  for  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  compared  with  dissenting  ministers.  "The 
solemnity  of  our  worship  is  more  pleasing  to  them."  "The 
gloomy  cast  of  the  dissenting  teachers  and  their  mode  of  worship, 
are  forbidding  and  disagreeable  to  the  Indians."  Mr.  Inglis 
admits  that  this  is  a  "delicate  point,"  but  yet  is  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Iroquois  should  be  converted  by  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  response  to  such  appeals  as  these,  in 
1770  Rev.  John  Stuart  was  appointed  missionary  to  the  Mohawks 
at  Fort  Hunter.  He  reached  Johnson  Hall  in  November,  1770, 
and  learned  of  one  obstacle  to  his  work  before  he  had  even  begun 
it.  "  The  Mohawks,"  wrote  Sir  William  Johnson,  "  are  almost  all 
abroad  on  their  winter  hunt,  and  he  can  not  enter  upon  his  mission 
with  effect  for  some  little  time."  The  time  of  his  enforced  delay, 
however,  was  spent  in  acquiring  the  language.  On  Christmas 
day,  1770,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Canajoharie.  In  April, 
1771,  he  was  "  learning  the  Indian  language ;"  was  "  much  esteemed 
by  the  white  people ;"  and  "  the  Indians  seemed  pleased  with  his 
work."  "  In  1774  he  was  able  to  read  the  liturgy,  etc.,  to  his  flock, 
and  converse  tolerably  well  with  them  on  common  subjects  in 
their  own  language."  He  found,  however,  great  difficulty  in  con- 
veying to  them  "  any  distinct  ideas  on  divine  subjects,"  since  he 
had  no  interpreter ;  and  for  the  same  reason  "  could  but  seldom 
preach  to  them."  He  undertook  a  translation  of  a  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  with  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  Brandt, 
prepared  a  Mohawk  translation  of  St.  Mark's  gospel,  an  exposition 
of  the  catechism,  and  a  history  of  the  Bible.  The  work  of  in- 
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structing  the  Indians  was  attended  with  great  difficulties.  There 
were  no  elementary  books.  The  alphabet  was  taught  by  means  of 
little  scraps  of  paper,  since  the  primer  of  Colonel  Glaus  had  not 
then  been  prepared.  Mr.  Stuart  won  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all  who  knew  him.  Sir  William  Johnson  often  spoke  of  him 
in  terms  of  high  regard,  and  that  large-hearted  and  noble-minded 
woman,  Mrs.  Schuyler,  felt  for  him  the  "  utmost  veneration." 
Mrs.  Grant,  in  her  memoirs,  says  that  he  "  labored  among  the 
Indians  with  apostolic  zeal,  and  with  the  same  disregard  for  the 
things  of  this  world."  .  "Perfectly  calculated  for  his  austere  and 
uncourtly  duties,  he  was  wholly  devoted  to  them,  and  scarce  cast 
a  look  back  on  the  world  which  he  had  forsaken."  But  in  the 
year  1775,  only  five  years  after  Stuart  had  begun  his  work,  there 
were  heard  the  first  rumblings  of  that  convulsion  which  was  to 
result  in  sundering  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  and  in 
the  upheaval  of  a  new  republic.  Like  most  of  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church,  Mr.  Stuart  was  uncompromising  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  crown.  Amid  the  hostilities  which  followed,  his  work 
among  the  Mohawks  was  interrupted,  his  residence  destroyed,  and 
his  removal  became  necessary.  In  those  times  of  excitement, 
suspicion  fell  upon  him,  and  he  finally  left  the  country  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  Canada.  Mr.  Stuart  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  known  as  "  the  last  missionary  to  the  Mohawks."  At  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1784  Mr.  Kirkland  resumed  missionary  work 
among  the  Oneidas.  But  the  war  had  left  ruin  in  its  train. 
Whatever  habits  of  industry  the  Indians  had  formed  were  broken 
up.  The  schools  and  churches  were  in  ruins.  The  Indians  were 
losing  heart  at  the  rapid  increase  and  encroachments  of  the  whites. 
Their  numbers  were  diminished ;  their  morals  corrupt ;  their 
prowess  and  importance  very  much  broken.  Civilization  had  been, 
"instrumental  in  multiplying  their  miseries  by  teaching  them 
vices  they  knew  not  before."  In  1792  the  Iroquois  were  living  on 
reservations,  and  their  whole  number  was  estimated  at  but  six 
thousand,  of  whom  but  one  thousand  were  warriors. 

It  has  been  a  pleasing  fancy  with  some  historians  to  trace 
resemblance  between  the  native  American  Indians  and  the  early 
Germans.  Yet  such  parallels  are  too  often  deceptive  and  super- 
ficial. The  Teutonic  race  has  proven  its  vigor  and  dominant  power 
by  a  constant  and  wonderful  increase ;  while  the  Indian  tribes  have 
constantly  tended  toward  extinction.  And  now  that  the  descend- 
ants of  the  early  Germans  had  come  upon  the  stage,  the  mere 
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hunter  and  warrior  was  righteously  doomed  to  abandon  has  rude 
home  and  his  broad  but  unproductive  hunting  grounds,  and  make 
room  for  a  race  possessing  in  the  highest  degree  a  genius  for  labor, 
for  law  and  for  civilization.  And  so  the  curtain  falls  upon  the 
story  of  early  Protestant  missions  to  the  Iroquois.  Though  the 
labors  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  can  not  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Jesuits,  yet  they  were  marked  by  great  hardship  and 
self-denial.  And  now  we  shall  raise  the  question,  "  what  did  it  all 
amount  to  ? '  Very  little  truly,  if  we  measure  it  by  the  number 
of  converts,  or  the  founding  of  schools  and  churches,  or  the 
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establishment  of  civil  institutions.  So  far  as  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary societies  were  concerned,  it  was  a  history  of  indifference  and 
procrastination  and  famous  illustration  of  how  not  to  do  a  thing 
which  was  all  the  time  clamoring  to  be  done.  The  Dutch  clergy- 
men Dellius,  Lydius,  Freeman  preaching  to  the  Indians  as  best 
they  could  at  Schenectady  or  Albany;  Thomas  Barclay  preaching 
once  a  month  to  the  Indians  at  Schenectady;  Mr.  Andrews,  spend- 
ing seven  years  in  faithful  labor  in  the  Indian  country;  after 
fifteen  years  Henry  Barclay  working  for  eight  years  with  some 
success;  twenty- four  years  later  Mr.  Stuart  spending  five  years 
with  the  Mohawks.  The  time  covered  is  nearly  one  hundred  years 
and  the  clerical  procession  which  files  down  through  the  century 
is  in  point  of  numbers,  a  feeble  one  we  must  admit.  Freeman, 
Andrews,  Stuart  and  possibly  Henry  Barclay  are  the  only  ones 
whose  example  seems  at  all  inspiring.  And  above  them  all  in  the 
voluntary  and  apostolic  character  of  his  labors,  we  must  place 
Kirkland.  True,  neither  Kirkland,  nor  the  others  made  many 
converts.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  their  purpose  was  "  to 
wean  the  savage  from  his  barbarism  and  penetrate  his  heart  with 
the  truth  of  Christianity."  What  was  said  of  Eliot  was  true  of 
Kirkland:  "If  he  had  been  disposed  to  hurry  the  Indians  to 
baptism,  as  the  Catholics  in  South  America  had  done,  or  had 
bribed  them  to  a  profession  by  giving  them  coats  and  shirts,  he 
could  long  ago  have  collected  hundreds  or  thousand  under  the 
name  of  churches."  "  But "  said  he  "  we  have  not  learned  as  yet 
the  art  of  coining  Christians,  or  putting  Christ's  name  and  image 
upon  base  metal."  What  did  it  all  amount  to?  Great  deeds  and 
noble  lives  are  not  to  be  weighed  like  merchandise,  nor  does  any  man 
do  a  truly  heroic  deed,  by  sitting  down  first  narrowly  to  calculate 
the  profit  and  loss.  He  flings  himself  with  a  noble  self-forgetful- 
ness  into  the  place  where  danger  or  duty  call.  "They  wrong  man 
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greatly,"  says  Carlyle,  "  who  say  that  he  is  seduced  by  ease.  Diffi- 
culty, abnegation  martyrdom,  death,  are  the  allurements  which  act 
on  the  heart  of  man.  Not  happiness,  but  something  higher." 
The  history  of  Protestant  missions  to  the  Indians  has  added  a 
luster  to  many  a  page  of  our  annals.  Our  history  is  brighter  and 
more  inspiring — our  ideals  of  manhood  nobler,  because  of  such 
names  as  Eliot,  and  Brain erd  and  Kirkland.  Perhaps  it  was  all  a 
miserable  failure,  if  measured  by  results ;  yet  who  would  blot  out 
those  pages  from  our  history?  The  work  is  largely  undone,  or 
perhaps  was  never  fairly  done ;  yet  the  record  of  those  noble  lives 
remains  a  permanent  and  blessed  inheritance. 


THE  STREETS  OF  UTICA. 


BY    L.    M.    TAYLOR. 


The  daring  pioneers  who  penetrated  the  dense  wilderness  which 
once  covered  the  surface  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  having 
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reached  the  spot  where  our  fair  city  now  stands,  proposed  to 
settle,  lay  their  hands  upon  the  forest,  subdue  it,  and  make  homes 
for  themselves  and  their  descendants,  found  themselves  confronted 
by  a  pressing  need — the  need  of  roads.  After  the  log  cabin,  a 
practicable  road  became  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  region  round  about — indeed  the  whole  State — was  traversed 
by  paths  or  trails  which  reached  from  point  to  point  by  routes 
more  or  less  direct,  as  direct  as  possible,  consistent  with  the 
obligation  to  keep  on  firm  land,  skirt  swamps,  and  reach  streams 
at  points  where  they  could  be  most  easily  forded.  The  great 
labor  required  to  transform  a  bridle-path  into  a  tolerable  road- 
way was  quite  beyond  the  resources  of  the  first  settlers.  Those 
of  them  who  had  come  to  stay,  who  fully  meant  to  transform  a 
patch  of  this  wild  forest  into  arable  land  and  a  productive  farm 
had  really,  whether  they  realized  it  or  not,  consecrated  themselves 
to  life-long  toil,  endurance  and  privation,  so  exacting  and  severe 
as  to  be  almost  inconceivable  to  this  generation.  Having  really 
no  time  to  devote  to  making  or  improving  the  approaches  to  their 
several  "  plants '  they  did  as  little  as  could  be  made  to  answer. 
To  this  end  these  paths,  where  it  was  possible,  were  appropriated, 
cut  out,  cleared  of.  underbrush,  trees  felled,  where  it  was  not 
easier  to  go  around  them,  their  bodies  trimmed  and  laid  side  by 
side,  making  the  inevitable  "corduroy'  across  the  bog  and' 
morass,  and  thus  an  open  way  was  secured,  wide  enough  and  level 
enough  to  permit  the  rough,  strongly  built  wagon  of  the  period 
to  be  pulled  through  without  other  mishap  than  an  occasional 
" set"  after  a  rain,  or  the  slightly  less  occasional  upset  if  the  load 
proved  a  little  top-heavy. 

From  year  to  year  as  new  comers  increased  the  number  of 
workers  these  roads  would  be  improved  by  paring  down  the 
stumps  which  were  still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  traveled 
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-way,  grubbing  out  roots,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  doing  a 
little  earth  work.  In  their  best  estate  these  were  miserable 
apologies  for  roads,  tolerable  only  under  stress  of  dire  necessity, 
but  for  long  years  they  were  the  only  ones  possible  hereabouts. 

At  the  advent  of  the  present  century  the  territory  embraced 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  present  city  of  Utica,  had  few 
roads  of  any  sort,  and  those  were  mainly  of  the  kind  just 
described. 

There  was  the  "  River  Road  '  skirting  the  Mohawk,  keeping 
far  enough  from  it  to  be  safe  from  its  inundations.  There  was  a 
road  leading  from  the  River  Road  back  into  the  Slayton  Bush 
region,  now  known  as  East  street.  There  was  another  leading  off 
southerly  from  the  River  Road  not  quite  identical  with  the  present 
position  of  Third  street.  There  was  the  "  Genesee  Road ' 
absorbed  bodily  afterwards  by  Genesee  street.  Another  reaching 
off  southwesterly,  and  now,  with  slight  alteration,  known  as  York 
street.  Still  another,  which  now,  as  the  "  Champlin  Road,"  forms 
part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  city ;  and  one  forming  part 
of  our  southern  boundary  which  was  known  as  the  "  Slayton 
Road'1  until  the  city  made  it  "Pleasant  street."  This  River 
Road,  with  the  four  roads  leading  southerly  from  it,  from  East  to 
York  street,  inclusive,  constitute  the  frame,  upon,  over  and 
between  which  the  present  city  has  been  built,  and  let  us  see  how 
it  grew. 

Starting  with  the  year  1800,  when  Utica  was  part  of  Whites- 
town,  and  had  been  living  two  years  under  its  first  village  charter. 
Perhaps  the  act  of  incorporation  itself  may  have  contributed  to 
give  it  an  impetus,  which  from  some  source  it  seems  to  have 
received — for  the  little  hamlet  clustered  mainlv  around  the  foot  of 
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Genesee  street  began  to  put  itself  on  record  as  an  enterprising 
community. 

On  February  23d  of  this  year,  "A  map  of  Lot  ~No.  95,  Cosby's 
manor,  made  for  Gerrit  Boon,  Esq.,  and  others,"  was  filed  in  the 
County  Clerk's  office.  It  had  been  surveyed  in  1798,  and  was  the 
first  map  of  real  estate  placed  in  the  office.  It  represented  the 
property  bounded  east  by  the  Genesee  road,  north  by  the  Whites- 
boro  road,  and  westerly  by  a  line  running  one  hundred  feet 
westerly  of  Seneca  street,  or  the  westerly  line  of  Lot  No.  95.  It 
had  delineated  upon  it  a  street  identical  with  Seneca  street. 
Another  parallel  with  this  which  would  have  been  a  little  east  of 
where  Hotel  street  is  now,  and  a  pair  of  cross  streets  uniting  these 
two,  but  extending  no  farther  either  way.  Xone  of  these  streets 
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were  named,  and  no  part  of  the  plan  survives  and  has  come 
down  to  us  except  Seneca  street.  December  19th  of  the  same 
year  "A  Map  of  Town  Lots  at  Old  Fort  Schuyler,  Herkimer 
County,"  &c.,  made  for  John  R.  Bleecker  in  1797,  was  filed.  It 
represented  the  Bleecker  property  from  Division  east  to  Third 
street,  and  as  far  south  as  Broad  street,  having  Water  and  Main 
streets,  and  First,  Second  and  Third  streets,  the  three  last  being 
unnamed.  John  street  does  not  appear  at  all.  Although  this 
map  is  subsequently  supplanted  by  another,  its  allotment  is 
essentially  maintained. 

This  year  too,  the  Seneca  Road  Company  was  incorporated  to 
construct  a  turnpike  from  Utica  to  Canandaigua.  They  were 
required  to  clear  a  road  six  rods  wide  of  all  trees,  except  such  as 
Were  left  for  ornament,  to  turnpike  a  roadway  twenty-eight  feet 
wide,  with  twenty-inch  crown,  covered  with  broken  stone  or 
gravel  twenty  feet  wide  fifteen  inches  deep  in  the  centre,  and  nine 
inches  at  the  side,  with  numerous  requirements  calculated  to  secure 
a  good  road,  and  to  complete  the  same  within  five  years.  They 
did  it,  and  did  it  well.  A  good-for-nothing,  or  very  poor  road, 
was  speedily  transformed  into  what  was  for  the  time  an  extraor- 
dinary highway.  Its  achievement  was  an  extraordinary  per- 
formance. It  tapped  the  stream  of  travel  and  transportation 
which  passed  up  the  river  to  the  Portage  at  Rome,  and  thence  by 
water  to  and  up  the  lake  west.  It  was  by  far  the  shorter,  quicker, 
and  pleasanter  route.  It  took  hold  on  popular  favor,  and  became 
speedily  notorious.  It  was  The  Great  /Seneca  Turnpike.  It  was 
dotted  with  hotels,  swarming  with  post  coaches,  traveling 
carriages  and  loaded  wagons,  and  from  end  to  end  alive  with 
business.  Utica  from  a  way  station  became  the  terminal  and  dis- 
tributing point.  I  often  wonder  whether  the  architects  of  the 
Seneca  road  had  any  idea  of  how  well  they  were  building  for  the 
village  of  Utica.  We  should  erect  a  monument  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  Benj.  Walker,  Jedediah  Sanger  and  their  associates  in 
the  Seneca  road,  as  "The  men  who  made  Utica  possible." 

In  1805  the  village  of  Utica  attained  its  second  charter.  The 
streets  or  roads  I  have  mentioned  would  seem  to  be  still  rambling 
around  at  their  own  sweet  will ;  mentioned  in  deeds  as  being  the 
boundary  lines  of  real  estate — dotted  along  their  course  with 
private  residences,  but  unsurveyed,  undefined.  But  in  1806  the 
whole  subject  was  taken  properly  in  hand,  and  surveys  were 
ordered  of  all  the  roads  in  the  town  of  Whitestown,  which  of 
course  embraced  Utica.  These  surveys  included  the  River  Road 
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and  those  just  mentioned  as  running  southerly  from  it.  Let  us 
retrace,  as  a  curiosity,  this  survey  over  the  present  map  of  Utica. 
It  began  at  the  Herkimer  county  line,  and  its  lines  remain  to-day 
unchanged  to  near  the  Starch  Factory  bridge.  From  this  point 
to  the  Mohawk  Valley  Mills  its  lines  have  been  entirely  obliterated, 
first  by  the  encroachment  upon  it  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  again  by 
the  removal  of  Broad  street  quite  away  from  the  canal  to  create  a 
frontage  available  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Skenandoa 
Mill  is  built  largely  in  the  old  River  Road,  as  is  also  a  portion  of 
the  main  building  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  From  this  mill  to  the 
east  line  of  the  residence  of  the  late  A.  E.  Culver,  the  south  line 
remains;  from  the  same  point  to  the  .east  line  of  the  Bleecker 
property,  within  the  premises  now  occupied  by  LeRoy,  Shattuck 
&  Head,  the  north  line  remains.  From  this  point  the  north  line 
ran  northerly  of  the  present  northerly  line  of  Broad  street, 
through  the  little  boat-yard,  across  what  is  now  the  mouth  of  the 
"big  basin,"  but  was  then  a  deep  ravine,  turned  northerly  at 
Third  street,  and  thence  westerly,  the  south  line  reappearing  in 
the  present  southerly  line  of  Main  street ;  proceeding  westerly  it 
crossed  Genesee  street,  and  continues  as  the  present  southerly  line 
of  Whitesboro  street  to  Seneca  street,  from  which  point  the  lines 
of  Whitesboro  street  to  Potter's  bridge,  Varick  street  to  Court, 
Court  to  Whitesboro  again,  and  Whitesboro  to  the  city  line,  are 
identical  with  the  lines  of  the  old  River  road.  The  record  of  this 
survey  is  illustrated  by  frequent  reference  to  buildings  with  which 
and  with  whose  occupants  the  admirable  work  of  Dr.  Bagg  has 
made  the  present  generation  familiar.  How  far  the  line  passed 
from  Schwartz's  house — from  !N".  Butler's  shop — from  Daniel 
Budlong's  house — from  Barnard  Coon's,  David  P.  Hoyt's  Apollos 
Cooper's  and  William  Smith's  houses — and  from  an  apple  tree 
"  near  J.  S.  Kip's  " — is  duly  set  forth.  A  curious  thing  about  this 
record  is,  that  between  East  street  and  the  Champlin  road  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  other  road  or  street  which  it  crossed  or 
passed,  although  five  such  were  included  in  the  general  survey 
Mr.  Gifford  was  at  the  time  making — and  the  Seneca  road  had 
been  twTo  years  open  its  entire  length — and  he  proceeded  right 
along  from  Genesee  to  Seneca  street  as  if  in  crossing  the  deep  bay 
in  Whitesboro  street  opposite  the  old  York  house,  his  road,  uni- 
formly sixty-six  feet  wide,  could  have  a  northern  side.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  to  account  for,its  extreme  "  crookedness."  Bleecker 
and  Fayette  streets  stretch  in  a  straight  line  a  distance  which  from 
parallel  points,  the  old  Road  takes  sixteen  courses  to  accomplish. 
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Beyond  the  evident  purpose,  in  making  the  detour  from  Potter's 
bridge  to  the  Globe  Mills,  to  secure  a  favorable  crossing  of  Nail 
creek,  the  reasons  for  the  general  waywardness  of  this  road  are 
not  apparent. 

In  this  year,  1806,  Hotel  and  Seneca,  from  the  River  road  to 
the  Seneca  road  were  regularly  laid  out ;  Washington,  from  the 
River  road  to  a  point  opposite  the  southernmost  corner  of  the 
Presbyterian  meeting-house.,  and  Third  street  from  the  River  road 
to  Slayton's  Bush ;  Liberty  street  from  the  Seneca  road  to  Seneca 
street.  The  same  year  James  S.  Kip  filed  a  map  of  part  of  Lot 
No.  96,  in  Cosby's  manor,  which  started  Broadway  and  carried 
it  to  within  a  few  feet  of  Fayette  street,  and  carried  Liberty  street 
across  the  property.  You  see  Whitesboro  street  and  its  neighbor- 
hood are  preparing  to  receive  a  brilliant  future  with  open  arms. 

In  1809  the  representatives  of  Rutger  Bleecker  filed  another 
map  of  their  property,  which  set  it  out  to  one  tier  of  lots  south 
of  Catharine  street ;  from  Genesee  to  Third  street,  on  which  John 
street  first  appears  south  of  Broad.  In  this  year  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Highways  laid  out  Broad  street  from  Genesee  to  Third, 

First  street  from  Broad  to  the  river,  Second  street  from to 

the  river,  Third  street  from  Main  to  Broad,  and  Water  street  from 
First  across  Genesee  street  to  a  short  distance  west  of  Division 
street. 

In  1808  Liberty  street  was  put  on  record  from  Seneca  street  to 
the  Whitesboro  road,  at  "Captain  Potter's,"  and  thence  on  to 
intersect  the  Whitesboro  road  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum.  The  latter  portion  of  this  is  now  known  as  Whitesboro 
street  from  Potter's  bridge  west.  You  see  this  made  a  short  cut 
across  the  great  bend  in  the  River  road  which  ran  around  by  the 
Globe  Mills. 

In  1810  First  street  was  continued  southerly  from  Broad  to 
Bridge  street ;  Broad  street  was  continued  easterly  from  Third 
street  to  the  east  line  of  the  Bleecker  property,  and  Catharine  was 
made  a  public  street  from  the  Seneca  turnpike  to  Third  street. 

Heretofore,  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the  corporate 
existence  of  the  village  of  Utica  there  had  been  but  few  compara- 
tively small  parcels  of  land  allotted  and  laid  out  in  streets,  and 
these  with  no  general  plan.  The  Bleeckers  had  already  filed  two 
maps — the  second  spreading  out  a  little  farther  than  the  first,  at 
the  edges — evidently  feeling  their  way ;  and  as  yet  having  no 
clear  apprehension  that  provision  should  be  made  for  a  much  larger 
population.  But  now  an  event  occurred  which  had  a  marked 
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effect  on  the  beauty  and  growth  of  the  future  city.  The  Bleecker 
family  owned  three  great  lots  in  Cosby's  Manor,  which  occupied 
(on  Broad  street  for  instance)  the  whole  distance  from  Genesee 
street  to  a  point  some  distance  east  of  Mohawk  street,  and  ex- 
tended about  three  miles  back  from  the  river — over  and  beyond 
Steel's  Hill,  in  fact.  They  employed  Charles  C.  Brodhead  to 
survey  all 'that  part  of  their  property  which  lay  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  city  of  Utica — allot  it — and  define  the  boundaries 
of  all  the  streets  by  stone  monuments.  It  was  carefully  and  skill- 
fully done,  and  the  result  was  the  map  of  the  Bleecker  property, 
filed  in  1811.  No  document  in  the  County  Clerk's  office  is  so  well 
known  or  has  been  so  much  consulted. 

Of  the  streets  on  this  map,  Water,  Main,  Broad,  First,  Second, 
Third,  Mohawk,  Dock  and  Beaver,  were  so  named  for  obvious 
reasons;  the  names  Catharine,  Bleecker,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Blan- 
dina,  Rutger  and  John,  were  all  found  in  the  Bleecker  family. 
South  was  the  southernmost  street  represented  on  the  map,  and 
West  street,  though  now  as  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  city  as  it 
could  well  be  placed,  was  laid  along  the  west  line  of  the  property. 
The  lots  at  each  end  of  Chancellor  Square  originally  fronted  on 
the  square  itself,  and  could  only  be  approached  through  it.  This 
was  remedied  later  by  laying  Academy  street  across  the  west  or 
"Utica  Academy"  end,  and  Kent  street  across  the  east  end,  which 
took  its  name  from  Chancellor  Kent,  as  did  also  the  square  itself. 
Bridge  street  connected  the  lower  or  Miller's  bridge  with  the 
Seneca  turnpike.  Chancellor  Lansing  is  understood  to  have  fur- 
nished a  name  to  Lansing  street.  In  subsequent  subdivisions  of 
parts  of  this  property  new  streets  were  added.  Every  city  has  a 
Franklin  and  Fulton  street  as  a  matter  of  course.  Market  street 
had  once  the  market  on  its  border,  when  Utica  had  but  one,  and 
Culver  street  was  named  after  an  old,  honored  resident,  Abraham 
Culver.  John  Post,  the  famous  owner  of  the  "  Post  purchase," 
gave  name  to  Post  street — an  act  which  he  doubtless  regrets  if  he 
can  look  down  upon  it  to-day.  This  completes  the  nomenclature 
of  the  Bleecker  streets,  except  Jay — which  was  named  after 
Governor  Jay— Burnet  and  Montgomery,  upon  which  I  can  throw 
no  light. 

This  Bleecker  map  is  a  historical  document  of  curious  interest. 
It  divided  the  entire  space  between  the  river  and  Rutger  street 
into  fifty  feet  lots.  It  stopped  John,  First  and  Second  at  Rutger, 
and  made  one  block  of  the  entire  space  between  Rutger  and  South, 
West  and  Third.  This  block  was  divided  into  what  were  called 
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"  long  lots,"  fronting  Rutger  and  extending  through  to  South,  a 
distance  of  666  feet.  South  of  South  street  were  four  farms, 
called  "farm  lots,"  reaching  to  the  Slayton  road,  and  containing 
about  one  hundred  acres  each.  This  map  partitioned  the  whole 
property  between  the  four  representatives  of  Rutger  Bleecker, 
viz. :  John  R.  Bleecker,  Blandina  Dudley,  Maria  Miller  and 
Elizabeth  Brinckerhoff,  and  the  shares  of  each  were  distinguished 
bv  colors. 

•/ 

Beginning  at  the  foot  of  Genesee  street,  by  the  bridge  is  a  tier 
of  fifty  feet  lots  fronting  the  north  side  of  Water  street  and  ex- 
tending back  to  the  river,  about  seventy-five  feet.  Twenty-two  of 
these  lots  reach  a  point  just  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  Central 
freight  house,  where  now,  for  the  first  time,  Dock  street  is  inserted, 
and  follows  the  line  of  the  river  across  Bridge  street  to  the  east 
line  of  the  property.  Along  the  north  line  of  Dock  street  there 
are  thirty-four  more  of  the  fifty  feet  lots  rearing  on  the  river.  Of 
these  lots  on  Water  street  no  heir  was  permitted  to  take  more 
than  one  lot  in  a  place,  and  along  Dock  street  no  more  than  two. 
Coming  south  the  property  is  partitioned  in  larger  parcels,  reaching 
to  one-fourth  of  a  block,  until,  west  of  Second  and  South  of  Jay 
and  east  of  Second  and  South  of  Mary,  the  heirs  take  by  whole 
blocks.  It  is  impossible  to  study  this  map  without  reaching  the 
conviction  that  the  representatives  of  Rutger  Bleecker  in  1811, 
deemed  the  river  lots  fronting  on  Water  and  Dock  streets  the 
most  valuable  property  they  owned.  The  business  was  then  in 
fact  done  on  the  river;  canals,  much  more  railroads,  were  not 
dreamed  of.  It  wanted  but  little  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
picture  Water  and  Dock  streets  in  the  not  distant  future  lined 
with  wharves  and  storehouses,  with  a  river  full  of  boats  on  the 
one  side  and  streets  alive  with  drays  on  the  other. 

To-day  there  is,  I  believe,  on  Dock  street,  a  little  powder-house, 
placed  presumably  where  its  explosion  would  be  least  likely  to 
harm  anybody.  A  few  weeks  since,  standing  on  Miller's  bridge, 
and  looking  thoughtfully  up  and  down  the  line  of  this  once 
valuable  property,  I  saw  four  tramps  quietly  sleeping  in  the  warm 
sunlight — on  the  green  turf — in  the  middle  of  Dock  street — the 
only  sign  of  life  on  that  thoroughfare ! 

The  study  of  this  map  always  suggests  the  question:  "Why 
were  John,  First  and  Second  streets  stopped  at  Rutger?'1  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Tibbitts,  of  Albany,  once  assured  me  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  four  representatives  of  Mr.  Bleecker,  when  this 
map  was  made,  to  all  build  on  Rutger  street,  and  live  at  Utica. 
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As  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  lot  198  feet  front  adjoining  West 
street,  which  went  to  Mrs.  Brinckerhoff;  another  of  the  same  size, 
fronting  the  head  of  John  street,  set  off  to  Mrs.  Miller ;  one  front- 
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ing  the  head  of  First  street,  taken  by  Mrs.  Dudley,  and  one 
opposite  Second,  which  went  to  Mr.  Bleecker.  Mrs.  Miller  built 
the  mansion  which  is  now  the  residence  of  ex-Senator  Conkling ; 
Mrs.  Dudley  built  a  temporary  structure  on  her  lot  and  put  a 
tenant  in  it.  "  The  whole  scheme,  however,  was  abandoned,"  said 
Mrs.  Tibbitts,  "because  the  location  of  the  Erie  canal  across  the 
plain  sloping  from  Rutger  to  Broad  streets,  with  its  high  bridges, 
had  so  marred  the  beauty  of  the  place." 

What  unexpected  changes  are  wrought  by  the  whirligig  of 
time !  River  lots  are  at  present  of  no  account,  while  the  farms 
south  of  South  street,  which  on  the  plain  theory  on  which  this 
map  is  constructed,  were  quite  beyond  any  possible  use  for  city 
purposes,  are  really  to-day  thickly  populated,  and  a  very  valuable 
part  of  the  city.  I  doubt  whether  the  whole  unoccupied  property 
on  this  map,  farms  and  all,  was  worth  as  much  in  1811  as  these 
farms  alone  would  be  to-day — the  bare  land — without  a  building 
upon  them. 

The  example  of  the  Bleeckers — in  laying  out  and  fixing  bound- 
aries of  lands,  streets  and  lots  in  large  parcels,  quite  in  advance  of 
any  immediate  demand  for  it — was  followed  by  other  large  owners 
of  real  estate.  Farms  from  time  to  time  were  allotted,  marketed 
and  gradually  transformed  into  thickly  settled  streets.  Whole 
books  of  maps,  which  constitute  the  record  of  this  growth  and 
advance,  are  filed  in  the  County  Clerk's  office.  To  trace  the 
history  of  these  would  be  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper. 
I  propose  therefore  to  go  over  the  names  of  such  of  the  streets  as 
are  likely  to  possess  an  interest,  and  close  with  some  remarks  and 
criticisms  on  our  streets,  which  I  especially  had  in  view  in  con- 
senting to  prepare  this  paper. 

The  names  of  a  large  number  of  the  streets  of  Utica  are  such 
as  are  general  and  common  to  all  cities.  Many  are  selected  appar- 
ently upon  grounds  of  simple  euphony;  and  many  have  come 
down  to  us  as  an  inheritance  from  '37,  seemingly  taken  from  a  New 
York  directory,  in  which  city  many  of  the  maps  were  made.  Take 
the  Schuyler  farm  map — Warren,  Green,  Wager,  Knox,  Walnut, 
Chesnut;  the  Hamilton  farm  adjoining — Hickory,  Maple,  Ash, 
Oak,  &c.,  they  say  nothing — mean  nothing.  It  is  surprising, 
looking  over  the  maps,  how  few  of  the  names  upon  them  have  any 
local  significance,,  or  historical  value.  Those  on  the  earlier  maps 
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are  pretty  thoroughly  gathered  up  in  the  "Pioneers  of  Utica;" 
what  is  left  are  to  be  culled  from  a  larger  field.  On  the  Cooper 
property,  Cornelia  street  takes  its  name  from  Cornelia  Graham, 
wife  of  E.  A.  Graham,  and  daughter  of  Judge  Cooper.  The 
family  name  goes  on  Cooper  street.  Spring  is  so  named  from  the 
circumstance  that  a  spring  which  was  utilized  to  supply  the  not 
distant  neighborhood  with  pure  and  wholesome  water,  once  existed 
in  or  near  it.  Aiken  and  Mandeville  take  their  names  from  the 
two  eminent  divines  of  that  name,  well  known  to  all  reasonably 
old  citziens.  On  the  Huntington  property,  next  west — it  was 
owned  by  Henry  Huntington,  of  Rome,  who  named  his  first  street 
north  of  Fayette,  Rome;  another  he  called  Henry,  after  himself; 
another  Brodhead,  after  Charles  C.  Brodhead,  whom  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton  held  in  high  esteem.  Although  the  survey  of  this  property 
was  made  by  John  Fish,  Mr.  Huntington  insisted  that  Mr.  Brodhead 
should  be  present  with  his  measuring  machine,  (described  by  Dr. 
Bagg,)  superintend  its  use  and  test  all  the  measurements.  Bank 
street,  because  the  region  was  known  as  the  "sand-bank."  Above 
the  brewery  were  deep  gullies  and  high  sand  hills.  This  was  cross- 
sectioned  and  graded  at  great  expense — some  of  the  hills  were 
taken  off  seventeen  feet  deep  to  meet  the  present  grade,  and  St. 
George's  church  stands  across  a  sort  of  ravine  which  could  then 
have  taken  in  half  the  church. 

The  next  property  west  put  the  name  of  Mr.  Huntington  on  one 
of  their  streets,  and  named  another,  as  I  understand,  after  a 
"  Fay,"  who  lived  at  the  corner  of  Fay  and  Fayette  street.  This 
Fay  street  used  to  run  parallel  with  State  to  the  Plant  farm ;  it 
was  subsequently  cut  in  two  by  the  Chenango  canal — the  north 
end  retained  the  name  and  was  turned  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
canal ;  the  south  end  was  changed  to  Hart  street. 

On  the  Plant  farm,  owned  by  James  Plant,  he  placed  his  own 
name  on  Plant  street  and  that  of  his  wife  on  Frances. 

The  only  names  worthy  of  mention  which  occur  on  the  map  of 
the  easterly  end  of  the  Hamilton  farm,  are  Noyes  and  Tracy — 
William  Curtis  Koyes  and  Charles  and  William  Tracy — all  gen- 
tlemen in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — all  distinguished  lawyers. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  known  them — impossible  to  forget  them. 
Milton  D.  Parker,  brother-in-law  of  one  of  the  Tracy's,  was  once 
part  owner  in  this  property,  and  gave  their  names  to  two  of  his 
streets.  Let  us  hope  no  future  Common  Council  will  disturb 
them  ! 

Varick  street  is  named  in  honor  of  Abraham  Varick,  who  owned  in 
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his  own  right,  and  associated  with  A.  B.  Johnson,  large  quantities 
of  real  estate  in  and  around  the  city.  Garden  street  was  so  named 
because  of  the  existence  of  the  Old  Horticultural  Garden  on  its 
boundary.  North  and  South  Hamilton  are  named  from  Alexander 
Hamilton,  whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  General  Schuyler.  North 
Hamilton  street  is  on  property  which  Mrs.  Hamilton  held  in  her 
own  right.  South  Hamilton  is  on  land  owned  by  General  Schuyler. 
These  are  both  small  streets,  but  they  carry  a  great  name.  One 
feels  like  lifting  his  hat  as  he  passes  them. 

Edward  street,  from.  EdwTard  Bright,  who  once  conducted 
"  Blight's  Tannery,"  fronting  on  this  street.  Wiley  street,  which 
was  laid  out  by  —  Wiley. 

Phillip  and  Schuyler  streets — the  two  names  were  furnished  by 
Phillip  J.  Schuyler,  who  owned  the  farm  in  which  they  occur,  and 
who  is  chronicled  in  the  "  Pioneers."  Jason  and  Parker  streets — 
the  land  was  owned  by  Johnson  and  Varick,  and  the  name  of  the 
great  stage  proprietor  fitly  rests  on  two  of  their  streets. 
Devereux  street  was  laid  out  and  named  by  Nicholas  Devereux. 
Carnahan  is  on  the  same  map,  and  is  named  after  the  Rev.  James 
Carnahan,  whose  history  is  set  out  in  the  "Pioneers."  Samuel  D. 
Dakin  was  in  1836  and  1837  an  immense  operator  here  and  else- 
where in  real  estate,  and  himself  laid  out  and  placed  his  name  on 
Dakin  street.  The  street  is  too  small  for  the  name.  The  Kemble 
farm  was  laid  out  for  C.  A.  Mann,  assignee  of  Abraham  Varick.  It 
had  once  been  owned  by  Richard  Kimball.  Mr.  Mann  thought 
"  Kemble  r  more  euphonious  and  sufficiently  near  the  real  name  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  honoring  it.  Ann  street  is  named  after 
Ann,  wife  of  Abraham  Varick.  Elm  street  bordered  what  was 
locally  known  as  Elm  Grove,  hence  its  name.  Steuben  street 
of  course  carries  the  name  of  the  Baron.  Miller,  from  Maria 
Miller,  who  originally  owned  the  whole  farm  which  it  traverses. 
Howard  avenue  was  named  by  the  late  John  H.  Edmonds,  not 
after  the  great  philanthropist  or  anybody  else,  but  solely  on  the 
ground  that  he  liked  the  name,  and  in  the  same  way  he  furnished 
the  name  for  Mortimer  street.  I  named  Seymour  avenue  for 
reasons  which  go  without  saying,  in  the  life-long  home  of  Governor 
Seymour.  The  family  names  of  Neilson  and  Tibbits  are  fitly 
borne  by  the  two  streets  of  that  name.  Mrs.  Brinckeroff's  name 
is  attached  to  one  of  the  avenues  which  traverse  her  farm,  and 
on  the  back  of  the  other  your  reader  is  riding  down  to  posterity. 
Blandina  Dudley  furnishes  the  name  appropriately  for  Dudley 
street,  constructed  through  a  portion  of  the  property  once  be- 
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longing  to  her.  Morris  street  is  named  after  Morris  S.  Miller, 
who  owned  the  property  when  the  street  was  laid  out.  John 
H.  Edmonds  laid  out  the  street  through  his  property,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Leeds,  after,  as  I  understand,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Leeds,  a  former  pastor  of  Grace  Church. 

Hubbell  street  carries  a  family  name  notorious  in  the  early 
history  of  Utica,  carefully  set  forth  in  Dr.  Bagg's  work.  Just 
after  Louis  Kossuth  visited  Utica,  and  delivered  his  address  in 
the  pretty  little  theatre  back  of  the  old  museum,  Warner  and 
Tallman  attached  his  name  to  the  avenue  which  they  had  laid 
through  the  High  School  Farm.  Next  east  is  Nichols  street, 
named  from  the  circumstance  that  H.  S.  Nichols,  now  of  New 
York,  owned  the  property  when  it  was  laid  out.  Next  comes  the 
Devereux  Farm.  Edmund  A.  Wetmore  and  William  J.  Bacon,  as 
executors  under  the  will  of  Mary  C.  Devereux,  once  controlled 
her  interest  in  this  farm.  Two  neighboring  streets  bear 
respectively  the  names  of  Wetmore  and  Bacon.  As  this  property 
is  largely  in  my  hands,  I  propose  to  see  to  it  that  these  two  streets 
are  creditably  built  up. 

I  have  thus  worked  around  the  outskirts  trying  (in  vain)  to 
keep  away  from  Dr.  Bagg. 

There  may  be,  very  likely  are,  other  streets  which  ought  to  go 
into  this  list,  but  this  must  be  such  monotonous  work  that  I  fear 
you  will  regard  my  previous  statement  that  there  were  com- 
paratively few  names  of  interest  attached  to  our  streets,  as  a 
decoy  to  get  you  quietly  to  this  point. 

We  live  in  a  beautiful  city,  we  are  proud  of  it,  and  do  not 
tire  of  hearing  the  flattering  statement  made  over  and  over  again, 
as  it  is.  We  have  to  begin  with,  amply  broad  streets,  great  num- 
bers of  them  embowered  in  trees.  From  the  top  of  Steele's  hill 
Utica  looks  like  a  city  in  a  park.  We  are  scheduled  as  the 
healthiest  city  known,  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  I  shall  yield 
to  nobody  in  my  admiration  of  it,  and  love  for  it;  yet  I  think 
it  has  been  in  important  particulars  neglected,  and  in  others 
absolutely  misused. 

Going  up  Genesee  street  on  the  easterly  side  we  see  Main, 
Broad  and  Bleecker  streets  coming,  of  full  width,  directly  into 
Genesee  street.  From  Bleecker  to  Hobart,  but  one  other  of  all 
the  streets  in  rear  is  permitted  to  get  into  Genesee  street  on  decent 
terms,  and  that  is  Hopper.  First  there  is  Elizabeth  coming  in  of 
full  width  indeed,  but  at  so  short  an  angle  as  to  shut  out  all  view 
from  Genesee  street.  There  is  Devereux  street  coming  down  from 
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Charlotte,  narrow,  crossing  but  a  single  block  and  connecting  with 
nothing  behind.  Then  comes  Carnahan,  still  narrower,  and  by 
sheer  accident,  striking  into  Blandina  at  Charlotte.  Then 
Rebecca,  narrowed  to  a  lane,  with  a  crook  in  it  half  way  to 
Bridge.  Next  is  Dakin  street,  another  lane,  with  an  elbow  in  it, 
which  shall  permit  it  to  enter  both  Genesee  and  Bridge  streets  at 
right  angles.  Anne,  a  short  cut  into  Bridge ;  and  thence  to 
Hobart  nothing.  Only  as  far  away  as  Charlotte  street  we  strike  a 
system  of  streets  set  out  on  the  Bleecker  map,  every  one  of  which 
ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  have  been  brought  directly  into 
Genesee  street.  On  the  west  side  it  is  yet  worse.  Columbia  is 
pinched  up  at  its  mouth  so  as  very  much  to  injure  the  street  and 
diminish  its  usefulness.  Pearl,  like  Devereux  opposite,  reaches 
but  a  short  distance  and  unites  with  nothing.  Court,  like 
Elizabeth,  reaches  Genesee  by  an  angle  which  completely  shuts 
out  the  view  of  Court  beyond  the  turn.  Cornelia  exactly  like 
Devereux.  Cottage  better.  Then,  nothing,  as  far  as  Plant  street. 
After  Plant,  Tracy  and  Noyes,  the  inevitable  short  street  and  elbow. 
Now  close  in  rear  of  this  Genesee  street  frontage  from  Columbia 
street  to  Court,  is  the  Cooper  property  as  regularly  and  hand- 
somely laid  out  as  the  Bleecker  property.  Cooper  and  Spring 
reaching  easterly  to  Broadway,  and  obliged  to  reach  Genesee  via 
Pearl.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Huntington  property 
up  to  Plant  street.  A  person  living  above  the  brewery  is  often 
obliged  to  take  as  many  as  five  courses  to  get  into  Genesee  street. 
Suppose  in  coming  down  Genesee  street  from  Plant  you  could 
pass  Kirkland,  Brodhead,  Cottage,  (as  laid  out  west  of  State), 
Mandeville,  Aiken,  Court,  Spring  and  Cooper,  coming  directly 
into  Genesee,  with  clear  open  views  through  them  into  west 
Utica?  Or,  on  the  other  side,  Rutger,  Lansing,  Blandina,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth?  There  has  been  a  time  when  all  this  would  have 
been  not  only  possible,  but  in  many  cases  easy.  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Brodhead  stated  to  me  that  he  labored  the  better  part  of  two 
days  to  secure  the  direct  admission  of  Court  street  into  Genesee,. 
when  its  accomplishment  would  cost  just  $250. 

The  great  cause  of  this  botch  work  along  our  main  street  is 
attributable  to  the  very  mistaken  notion  that  the  frontage  on 
Genesee  street  is  comparatively  so  very  valuable  that  back  streets 
must  be  admitted  as  poor  relations,  and  always  at  right  angles. 
Are  there  any  more  valuable  or  more  beautiful  corners  in  Utica 
than  are  furnished  by  Broad,  Catharine,  Bleecker  and  Fayette 
streets?  Just  think  of  Fayette  street  turning  at  Seneca  street  and 
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coming  in  through  Stewart's  store !  or  Bleecker  street  by  a  similar 
manoeuver,  through  the  Oneida  National  Bank !  I  once  made  a 
map  of  the  Kemble  farm  for  C.  A.  Mann,  which  took  all  the  rear 
streets — Louisa,  Leah,  Hobart,  Gold  and  Arthur — across  the  farm 
to  Oneida  and  Bridge,  and  tried  to  have  Messrs.  Crafts  and 
Pomeroy  carry  them  through  to  Genesee  street,  but  the  land 
required  was  deemed  too  valuable,  and  it  was  abandoned,  to  the 
injury,  I  am  fully  convinced,  of  all  parties,  especially  of  Crafts 
and  Pomeroy.  The  first  map  I  made  of  the  Plant  farm  carried 
Noyes,  Tracy,  Oswego  and  three  other  streets  behind  it,  directly 
into  Genesee  street.  It  made  corners  just  like  Bleecker  and 
Fayette  street,  which  Mr.  Plant  thought  he  could  not  afford.  The 
plan  was  changed,  very  much,  I  feel  confident,  to  the  pecuniary 
loss  of  Mr.  Plant.  I  never  think  of  these  two  plans — of  how 
much  more  beautiful  and  more  valuable  that  whole  region  would 
have  been — without  a  feeling  of  regret  akin  to  guilt.  What 
worse  angles  can  be  made  than  are  made  in  the  case  of  Hotel, 
Washington  and  Seneca  streets?  Yet  who  would  have  their  direct- 
ness changed  if  he  could  ?  Of  course  this  grumbling  comes  late 
in  the  day;  but  what  I  deem  the  unwise,  nay,  shabby  treatment 
which  rear  property  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Genesee  street, 
has,  in  my  judgment,  worked  great  injury  to  property  on  and  oft 
the  street,  marred  the  beauty  of  all  bordering  territory,  and  in  the 
general  balance  harmed  the  street. 

Another  thing  which  has  contributed  to  interfere  with  that 
regularity  and  directness  of  streets  which  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  beauty,  convenience  and  value,  has  been  that  the  city  as  a  whole 
has  grown  up  without  any  general  plan  devised  or  enforced  by 
any  one.  It  is  surprising  how  little  of  the  city  has  been  laid  out 
by  corporate  action.  A  man  owns  a  piece  of  land  more  or  less, 
has  it  surveyed,  lays  out  streets  with  reference  to  the  shape  of  his 
particular  property,  files  his  map,  and  proceeds  to  sell.  The  result 
of  this  is  often  confusion.  The  most  as  well  as  the  worst  of  this 
sort  of  work  was  done  in  1836-37.  In  those  two  wild  years  large 
tracts  of  land  in  and  about  Utica  were  mapped — many  times  with- 
out survey,  but  from  descriptions  in  the  deeds — streets  were  laid 
on  them,  usually  without  the  slightest  reference  to  neighboring 
property  or  the  character  of  the  land ;  all  being  arranged  to  make 
the  largest  Dumber  of  lots.  Quantities  more  or  less  would  very 
likely  be  sold,  the  titles  to  such  parcels  pass,  and  when  the  inevit- 
able and  terrible  crash  came  it  was  a  work  of  years  to  clear  up 
titles  if  it  were  indeed  possible ;  and  unless  the  parts  sold  could 
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be  recovered  it  was  impossible  to  change  the  arrangement  of  the 
streets,  however  faulty,  or  the  map  however  erroneous.  As  a 
consequence  the  city  has  since  grown  over  many  such  pieces  of 
land  and  been  obliged  to  accept  the  streets  as  mapped  in  1836-37. 
The  Schuyler  farm  in  West  Utica,  next  west  of  the  Globe  Mills, 
is  an  instance  of  this.  When  Mr.  Nicholas  Devereux  bought  the 
larger  part  of  this  farm  in  1847  it  was  found  impossible  to  change 
the  streets,  and  it  is  now  all  built  up  on  this  enforced  arrangement, 
exactly  according  to  the  paper  plan,  which  was  drawn  in  New 
York  by  persons  who  had  never  seen  it.  The  Hamilton  farm, 
south  of  this  and  west  of  the  Chenango  canal,  extending  up  to 
York  street  was  another.  It  had  been  divided  into  two  parcels  by 
a  line  running  north  and  south  across  it,  and  two  maps  made  of  it 
as  of  the  Schuyler  farm.  Some  of  the  eastern  part  had  been  sold. 
The  streets  could  have  been  immensely  improved,  but  we  were 
obliged  to  accept  the  situation  without  change  on  the  eastern  piece, 
and  then  of  necessity  carry  the  same  streets  across  the  western 
part.  The  part  of  the  Hamilton  farm,  east  of  the  Chenango  canal, 
and  extending  to  Frances  street,  is  another  instance,  and  there  are 
many  others. 

Having  introduced  the  days  of  1836,  let  me  improve  the  occa- 
sion by  stating  some  of  the  incidents  of  that  period,  which  may 
be  new  to  some  of  my  listeners.  In  those  days  this  same  Schuyler 
farm  which  I  have  been  talking  about,  was  divided  into  627  twen- 
ty-five foot  lots;  the  Hamilton  farm  west  of  the  canal  into  542 ; 
the  farm  north  of  and  opposite  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  extending 
down  across  the  canal  to  the  Mohawk  river,  owned  by  Johnson  and 
Varick,  into  983  lots.  There  is  on  this  map  a  bend  in  the  river 
which  incloses  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  a  street  is  beauti- 
fully laid  out  along  it,  wTith  handsome,  green  lots,  all  of  which, 
with  several  hundred  others  of  these  lots,  are  from  once  to  three 
times  a  year  under  six  feet  of  water.  The  same  parties  had  the 
land  between  Steubeii  and  Miller  streets,  between  South  and 
James,  mapped  into  499  lots.  The  Smith  farm,  in  East  Utica, 
south  of  Broad  street,  was  mapped  into  1,289  lots;  the  Stocking 
farm,  from  South  to  and  quite  over  Steele's  hill,  into  1,414  lots; 
the  Broadway  property,  from  Oneida  square  to  Jewett's,  into  575 
lots;  the  Arnold  Mason  farm,  all  in  the  presept  town  of  New 
Hartford,  extending  from  the  Chenango  canal  and  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  up  to  and  on  Steele's  hill,  em- 
bracing a  portion  of  the  cemetery  and  valley  beyond,  into  157 
blocks  and  6,040  lots ;  and  so  on.  There  is  a  great  deal  more. 
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The  river  flats,  from  the  ball -grounds  to  near  Schuyler  street 
bridge  and  across  the  river  to  Deerfield  were  all  allotted,  and 
pushed  into  the  whirlpool  of  speculation.  We,  once  in  a  while, 
when  real  estate  has  moved  up  a  little,  or  commands  unusually 
ready  sale,  hear  somebody  expressing  fear  that  the  days  of  1836- 
37  are  coming  again.  Let  me  mention  two  instances  for  the  com- 
fort and  solace  of  such  people.  Just  back  of  the  Plant  farm 
there  lays  forty-eight  acres  of  land  bounded  north  by  Tracy  street 
east  by  Frances  street,  south  by  the  Thorn  farm,  and  west  by  the 
Chenango  canal.  It  was  bought  in  1837  for  $3,000,  and  a  mort- 
gage given  for  the  purchase  money.  It  was  taken  subject  to  a 
life  lease,  which  was  removed  by  the  payment  of  $3,000  cash.  It 
was  mapped  in  New  York,  by  a  person  who  never  saw  it,  into  610 
twenty-five  foot  lots.  It  was  then  conveyed  around  among,  I  think, 
five  persons,  in  parcels  of  six  or  seven  lots,  until  each  owned  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole.  They  then  mortgaged  these  small  parcels 
to  each  other  in  amounts  of  $5,000  or  more,  and  then  exchanged 
mortgages,  and  thus  in  one  day  covered  this  forty-eight  acres,  with 
about  $480,000  of  mortgages,  without  the  payment  of  a  dollar  in 
money,  all  within  a  few  months  of  the  time  when  it  had  been 
purchased  for  $6,000.  If  these  mortgages  had  been  negotiated — 
as  they  were  doubtless  intended  to  be — it  would  have  been  a  great 
speculation.  One  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  speculation — very 
wealthy,  so  wealthy  that  he  failed  for  millions — told  me  at  Ballston 
that  the  crash  came  too  quick,  and  the  mortgages  were  not  used. 
One  more  instance  and  I  have  done  :  There  is  a  piece  of  land  of 
about  forty  acres  on  the  Welsh  road  next  east  of  the  Bagg's 
Hotel,  which  was  purchased  by  Robert  L.  Pell,  of  New  York,  in 
1837.  It  was  mapped  also  in  New  York,  and  divided  into  529 
twenty-five  foot  lots.  On  this  map  was  Broad,  Columbia,  South, 
Louisa,  Livingstone  and  Charlotte  streets.  Leave  out  the  Living- 
stone and  one  might  think  it  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Many  of 
the  lots  were  sold  and  paid  for  at  $600  per  lot.  One  man  who  had 
purchased  and  paid  cash  for  two  at  that  price,  sued  to  recover  his 
purchase  money,  and  I  was  his  witness  to  swear  that  the  lots  had 
at  no  time  been  worth  more  than  five  dollars  apiece.  Days  of 
1837!  No,  no !  People  who  express  fears  of  a  return  of  1837 
don't  know,  or  don't  remember.  The  crazy  fever  ended  with  a 
terrible  crash,  as  suddenly  as  a  thunderstorm  closes  its  career  in 
midsummer.  It  ruined  armies  of  people.  The  whole  country 
stood  still  for  many  years  engaged  mainly  in  the  business  of 
clearing  away  the  wreck.  It  is  now  only  a  remarkable  fact  in 
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history  and  a  memory  in  the  minds  of  those  now  living  who  expe- 
rienced or  witnessed  its  ravages ;  but  it  left  its  impress,  as  I  have 
described,  on  the  shape  of  our  city — almost  always  to  the  city's 

disadvantage. 

Another  unavoidable   and   innocent  cause  of   the  irregularity 

which  disfigures  some  parts  of  the  city  is  this  :    The  base  line  of 

the  Bleecker  map  is  Main  street,  and  its  streets  up  to  and  including 

South  street,  are  made  parallel  with  Main — the  cross  streets  (like 

John  for  instance)  being  laid  at  right  angles  with  it.     The  opening 

of    Fayette  street  as  a  real  continuation  of  Bleecker,  practically 

continued  this  base  line  into  West  Utica.     Now  the  "great  lot" 

lines  cross  Bleecker  and  Fayette  streets  at  a  variation  of  nine 

degrees  from  a  right  angle.     Go  west  along  Bleecker  and  Fayette 

streets  and  you  observe  the  result  of  this.     The  Post  purchase  was 

a  very  long  and  narrow  strip  of    land;  Charlotte   street,  in  the 

middle  of  this  strip,  must  necessarily  follow  the  lot  lines,  so  of 

Hotel,   Seneca,  Washington  and  Broadway.      West  of    this  the 

Cooper  and  Huntington   estates  built  from  Fayette  street  with 

streets  at  right  angles.     Farther  west  the  lot  lines  control  again ; 

it  results  that  west  of  Broadway  is  a  system  of  streets  extending 

up  as  far  as  Tracy  street,  almost  surrounded  by  streets  laid  on  the 

lot  line  system.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  vital  consequence,  but  it 

seems  to  me  a  great  pity  that  one  system  or  the  other  could  not 

have  prevailed  everywhere.     And  this  brings  me  to  the  remark 

that  every  city  should  at  an  early 'day  take  all  the  vacant  real 

estate  in  hand  and  determine,  define  and  lay  out  the  lines  of  its 

streets  to  its  outermost  limit.     It  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  that 

everybody  and  anybody  who  owns  a  piece  of  laud,  large  or  small, 

should  be  permitted  to  lay  streets  as  he  may  choose.     In  this  way 

proper  uniformity,  width  and  directness  in  streets  is  impossible. 

A  city  becomes  a  sort  of  patchwork  of  the  embodied  notions  of 

people,  many  of    whom  have  no  adequate  notion  of   the   ideas 

which  ought  to  prevail  in  their  work.     That  is,  everybody  lays 

out  the  city.     It  appears  to  me  about  as  bad  as  that  everybody 

should  make  the  weather.     Many  thousands  of  people  have  lived 

and  died  in  Utica — vastly  more  thousands  are  destined  to  live  and 

die  here.     Those  have  constituted  and  will  constitute  a  public — 

the  public,  for  whom  streets  are  made,  and  it  appears  to  me  they 

have  a  fair,  just  right,  to  demand  of  the  city  government,  that 

the  streets  which,  for  perhaps  a  life-time  they  will  be  obliged  to 

traverse,   shall    be    pleasant,   ample    and    direct    thoroughfares. 

Suppose  any  one  of  the  early  governments  had  the  power  or  had 
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obtained  the  power  to  lay  out  the  streets  of  the  village  to  the 
bounds  of  their  corporate  limits,  and  had  exercised  with  reason- 
able intelligence,  does  any  one  believe  Genesee  street  to-day,  from 
Bleecker  street  south  for  about  a  mile,  would  on  both  sides  have 
an  immediate  border  land  of  the  most  irregular,  ill-advised, 
inconvenient  streets,  not  only  embarassing  communication,  but 
shutting  out  all  vision  ?  Look  at  the  map  and  see  how  many 
streets  begin  anywhere  and  end  nowhere.  Would  they  have  been 
possible  ?  Of  course,  no  ! 

This,  nobody  knows  better  than  I,  is  now  remediless,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  to  no  purpose  that  I  express  my  groan  over  it,  but  no 
consideration  of  the  streets  of  Utica  can  leave  it  out. 

There  is  one  more  thing  about  which  I  wish  to  say  something 
in  this  paper.  I  refer  to  a  practice,  grown  quite  common,  on  the 
part  of  the  common  council,  of  changing  the  names  of  streets. 
This  is  often  done,  without  petition  and  without  reason.  When  a 
street  of  the  city  is  represented  on  a  map,  the  map  filed  and  deeds 
passed  of  land  fronting  on  it,  its  name  ought  never  to  be  changed 
except  for  reasons  so  imperative  as  to  be  hardly  conceivable. 
Even  in  the  case  of  two  streets  having  the  same  name,  it  is  better 
to  distinguish  them  by  the  addition  of  east,  west,  north  or  south. 
It  embarrasses  the  searching  of  titles,  leads  to  error,  confuses  the 
public,  and  does  no  good  whatever.  Here  is  East  street,  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  city,  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  with  a  frontage  on 
both  sides  the  whole  distance  which  has  been  sold  in  greater  or 
smaller  parcels,  and  in  the  deeds  it  all  fronts  East  street.  How 
many  persons  in  Utica  really  know  that  by  act  of  the  corporation 
it  is  now  "  Tilden  avenue  " — everybody  yet  calls  it  East  street. 
Nichols  street  is  laid  out  and  sold  from  Broad  to  Albany  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Above  Albany  is  a  short  street  called  Webster 
avenue — the  common  council  have  made  the  tail  wag  the  dog,  and 
called  it  all  Webster  avenue.  Carnahan  is  changed  to  Blandina — 
why  ?  It  does  not  help  Blandina  street  in  any  particular — removes 
an  honored  name,  which  was  of  right  there  and  works  only 
mischief. 

George  and  Rebecca  are  changed  to  South.  This  was  Hopper 
property — names  of  the  family  were  on  the  street  by  the  plainest 
right  and  propriety.  Every  inch  of  property  has  been  sold,  much 
of  it  over  and  over  again,  as  being  on  George  and  Rebecca 
streets — why  change  it  ?  Parisian  boulevards  receive  a  new  name 
at  every  turn. 

Tibbits  street  has  been  changed  to  Dudley.     These  two  streets 
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do  not  connect,  are  not  continuous,  have  no  relation  which 
justifies  the  change.  There  are  probably  fifty  deeds  of  property 
on  Tibbits  street  all  thrown  out  of  joint  by  this  action,  that  is,  if 
anybody  respects  it.  Besides,  Mrs.  Tibbits  made  the  street,  and 
had  a  right  to  be  recognized  in  the  name  of  it. 

In  West  Utica  a  little  Chestnut  street  has  had  its  name  stolen 
to  make  room  for  Cleveland.  Is  it  the  governor?  And  there  is 
more  of  the  same  work ;  but  all  this  interference  with  the  fixed 
names  of  streets  is  reprehensible,  wrong — its  effect  evil,  and  only 
evil.  This  seems  a  proper  place  to  protest  against  it,  as  I  do 
heartily.  Although  this  paper  was  not  intended  to  be  literally  a 
" history'1  of  the  streets  of  Utica,  as  seems  to  have  been  under- 
stood, complete  absorption  of  time  has  compelled  me  to  change 
the  purpose  of  it  somewhat.  It  is  still,  however,  mainly  a  "  talk 
about  streets,"  which  I  could  not  defer  beyond  this  evening. 
However  short  of  what  I  might  perhaps  have  made  it  with  time  I 
could  not  command,  if  it  has  paid  you  for  your  hour  of  listen- 
ing, I  am  satisfied. 


THE  UTICA  WATER  WORKS. 


BY    THOMAS    HOPPEK, 

President,  Projector  and  Builder  of   the  Works. 


[Read  before  the  Society,  January,  1886.] 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  village  of  Utica,  the 
subject  of  procuring  a  more  wholesome  supply  of  water,  than 
could  be  obtained  from  wells,  was  under  the  earnest  consideration  of 
the  five  hundred  pioneers  who  had  made  their  new  homes  near  the 
banks  of  the  Mohawk  river,  within  a  radius  of  a  few  rods  of 
Bagg's  Square. 

On  the  13th  day  of  April,  1802,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
passed  an  Act,  creating  Benjamin  Walker,  Silas  Clark  and  Robert 
Bardwell  and  their  associates  a  body  politic,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  village  of  Utica  with  wholesome  water,  by  means 
of  aqueduct,  under  the  name  of  the  Utica  Aqueduct  Company; 
capital,  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  dollars.  In  pursuance  of 
this  Act,  the  company  by  means  of  a  log  aqueduct,  brought  water 
from  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  sand  bank  (now  Spring  street), 
where  the  waters  of  the  several  springs  were  united  and  taken  down 
through  the  pasture  lots  to  a  point,  now,  the  north  corner  of 
Genesee  and  Liberty  streets ;  and  from  thence  down  Genesee  street, 
at  a  distance  of  about  18  feet  from  the  north  line  thereof.  Some 
of  the  logs  are  still  well  preserved,  and  lying  at  a  depth  of  nine  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  street.  This  aqueduct  continued  to  supply  a 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  until  1834  ;  when  the  Erie  canal 
was  made  through  Utica,  at  which  time  the  aqueduct  was  severed 
and  the  supply  below  cut  off.  As  an  auxiliary  to  these  works,  and  for 
the  better  protection  of  property  against  fire,  in  1805  the  trustees  of 
the  village  ordered  three  wells  to  be  dug,  and  fitted  with  pumps — 
they  were  severally  placed  at  the  intersection  of  Hotel  with 
Whitesboro  streets,  at  the  corner  of  Genesee  and  Liberty  streets, 
and  in  the  center  of  Genesee  street  in  a  line  from  the  west  corner 
of  John  and  Main  streets,  and  the  north  corner  of  Genesee  and 
Whitesboro  streets.  The  pump  was  removed  from  the  last 
mentioned  well  about  1822,  and  a  flat  stone  placed  over  it  perhaps 
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three  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  street.  The  two  other  wells 
were  filled  up  at  an  earlier  period  of  time.  From  1834  to  1842 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  and  city  were  dependent  entirely 
upon  their  wells  for  water. 

In  1826,  (13th  day  of  April),  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act 
incorporating  another  company  of  the  same  name  for  supplying 
the  village  of  Utica  with  water,  "  The  Utica  Aqueduct  Company, 
in  the  County  of  Oneida."  The  incorporators  were  Newell  Smith, 
William  Alverson,  David  P.  Hoyt,  and  their  associates.  The 
works  contemplated  in  this  Act  were  not  erected. 

In  1832,  an  association  was  formed  ;  the  Articles  of  Association 
dated  April  3d,  1832.  The  property  of  this  association  was  divided 
into  eight  shares :  three  belonged  to  Apollos  Cooper,  one  to  James 
Sayre,  one  to  Ephraim  Hart,  one  to  Dr.  T.  Pomeroy,  one  to  Julius 
Spencer,  and  one  to  Palmer  Townsend.  The  certificates  were 
drawn  in  form  as  follows,  to  wit : 

"  Utica  Water  Works  Association,  between  Apollos  Cooper 
and  others,  as  per  deed  and  articles  of  association,  dated  3d  of 
April,  1832.  No.  1.  It  is  hereby  certified  that  Apollos  Cooper  is 
proprietor  and  owner  of  the  Three  Shares  of  the  property  of  the 
said  Association,  each  share  being  the  eighth  part  of  the  whole  of 
said  property.  Transferable  only  by  the  consent  of  the  share 
or  stockholders  of  said  association,  as  specified  in  said  Articles  of 
Association. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  President  and  Secretary  have  hereunto 
set  their  names,  the  first  day  of  September,  1833. 

(Signed,) 
JAMES  SAYRE,  SeJy.  A.  COOPER,  PRES'T." 

This  association  did  not  proceed  to  erect  their  works  until  1834. 
They  then  connected  the  spring  on  Mr.  Middleton's  lot  above 
Spring  street  to  a  spring  north  of  said  street,  and  from  thence 
laid  2 1  inch  pipe  down  through  Cornelia  street  to  Fayette 
street,  and  from  thence  down  Fayette  street,  crossing  Genesee 
street  to  corner  of  Bleecker  street,  thence  down  Genesee 
street  to  Catharine  street,  and  from  thence  to  the  Green- 
man  building,  where  it  ended.  This  association  served  very  pure 
water  until  1850,  when  the  works  were  abandoned. 

The  Legislature  passed  an  Act  May  10th,  1845,  to  authorize 
Edward  Brodhead  (then  a  citizen  of  Utica)  to  supply  the  city  of 
Utica  with  pure  and  wholesome  water.  Mr.  Brodhead  made  a 
survey  and  plans  for  introducing  pure  water  into  the  city  through 
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a  log  aqueduct  of  six  inches  bore,  from  the  Starch  Factory  Creek, 
on  that  portion  of  it  on  which  the  large  impounding  reservoir  is 
located ;  but  not  meeting  with  sufficient  encouragement  he  aban- 
doned the  project.  He  is  now  an  honored  citizen  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

UTICA  WATER    WORKS   COMPANY. 

INCORPORATED  MARCH  31,  1848. 

Directors  named  in  the  Act :  James  Watson  Williams,  Nicholas 
Devereux,  Alfred  Munsons  Andrew  S.  Pond,  Charles  A.  Mann, 
Horatio  Seymour,  Silas  D.  Childs,  Willard  Crafts  and  Thomas 
Hopper.  [Of  these,  two  are  living;  Horatio  Seymour  and 
Thomas  Hopper.]  Capital  stock,  $75,000. 

The  subscribers  were  as  follows: 

NAMES.  SHARES.  AMOUNT. 

James  Watson  Williams, 45  ....  $1,200  00 

Alfred  Munson, 100      2,500  00 

Charles  A.  Mann, 100     2,500  00 

Horatio  Seymour, 80     2,000  00 

Silas  D.  Childs, 100     2,500  00 

Willard  Crafts, 40      1,000  00 

Nicholas  Devereux, 60     1,500  00 

Thomas  H.  Hubbard, 40      1,00000 

Philo  Gridley, 40      1,000  00 

James  Benton, 4      . 100  00 

John  McCall, , 20      500  00 

Michael  McQuade, 4     100  00 

Julius  A.  Spencer, 10      250  00 

Hugh  Crocker, 2      50  00 

T.  E.  &  A.  A.  Jones, 8     200  00 

J.  V.  P.  Gardner, 10      250  00 

Patrick  Cassidy, 4     100  00 

Robert  Jones  &  Son, 2      .  50  00 

John  F.  Seymour, 20      500  00 

James  Dutton, 2  ....  50  00 

Harvey  Barnard, 2  ....  50  00 

O.    B.  Matteson 40      1,000  00 

J.  E.  Warner  &  Co., 10      25000 

Charles  P.   Kirkland, 40     1,00000 

Edmund  A.  Wetmore, 20      500  00 

Baxter  &  Hull, 12      300  00 
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NAMES.                                          SHAKES.  AMOUNT. 

Priced  Dana, 4  ....  10000 

R.  W.  Sherman, 2  ....  50  00 

Theodore  P.  Ballou, 4  100  00 

Alvin  White, 4  10000 

Timothy  O.  Gramris, 2  50  00 

William  Bristol,. 32  800  00 

Pomeroy,  Walker  &  Co., 20  500  00 

Alfred   Churchill, 40  1,000  00 

George  Tracy, 4  100  00 

John  S.  Peckham, 2  50  00 

James  Bidwell, 2  50  00 

Stephen  Thorn, 20  500  00 

James  Bryan, 4  100  00 

Moses  D.  Bagg, 10  250  00 

William  J.  Bacon, 10  250  00 

Simon  V.  Oley, 10  25000 

.    Murdock  &  Andrews, 16  40000 

Levi  Cozzens, 20  500  00 

Alfred  L.  Wells, : ,  10  ....  250  00 

Charles  Churchill, 4  100  00 

Martin  Hart, 40  1,000  00 

E.  B.  Langford, , 1  25  00 

James  Klinefelt, 4  100  00 

K  White  &  Sons, 2  50  00 

N.H.Morse, 1  2500 

J.  C.  Bailey, 12  300  00 

Thorn  &  Maynard, 40  1,000  00 

James  Lewis, 4  ....  10000 

James  Mapes, 4  ....  100  00 

Orville  Orcutt, 4  100  00 

Archibald  Gardner, 4  ....  100  00 

McQuade  &  Clark, 8  200  00 

Chauncey  Palmer, 8  200  00 

Theodore  S.  Faxton, 100  2,500  00 

David  Donaldson, 4  100  00 

Sylvester  Aylesworth, 1  25  00 

Benjamin  F.  Brooks 1  25  00 

Eaton  J.  Richardson, 4  100  00 

Charles  Hurlburt, 4  100  00 

D.  H.  Davidson, 4  100  00 

E.  S.  Brayton, 4  100  00 
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NAMES.  .  SHARES. 

J.  L.  Pierce, 2 

D.  V.  W.  Golden 1 

James   Dana, 4 

Z.  &  P.  Lyon, 2 

M.  M.  Ellis, 2 

M.  M.  Bagg, 1 

Bradford  S.  Merrell, 2 

Bailey  &  Brothers, 1 

William  Tracy, 8 

Peter  Freeman, 6 

William  Freeman, 1 

John  Miller, 4 

William  Brady, 2 

Roberts,  Sherman  &  Colston, ...  4 

Gilbert  A.  Foster, 10 

Richard  Jackson, 2 

A.  J.  Williams, 16 

Thomas  T.  Williams, 1 

D.  Timmerman, 1 

John  W.  Bates, 4 

W.   H.  Haynes, 1 

Lawrence  Morgan, 4 

Joseph  Bedbury, 1 

Joseph  Nutt, 1 

Paul  Reiser, 2 

M.  M.  Ellis, 4 

Isaac  Bond, 4 

William  D.  Hamlin, 10 

Egbert  Bagg, 4 

E.  M.  Gilbert, 20 

T.  R.  Walker, 20 

J.  Griffiths, 6 

Urbane  Dunning, 1 

Norman  C.  Newell, 4 

Herman  Ferry, 8 

JobS.  Collins, 2 

William  Walcott, 40 

John  J.  Francis, 4 

Peter  Clogher, , 2 

Luke  Wilkins, 4 

William  Morris, 20 


AMOUNT. 

50  00 

25  00 

100  00 

50  00 

50  00 

25  00 

50  00 

25  00 

200  00 

150  00 

25  00 

100  00 

50  00 

100  00 

250  00 

50  00 

400  00 

25  00 

25  00 

100  00 

25  00 

100  00 

25  00 

25  00 

50  00 

100  00 

100  00 

250  00 

100  00 

500  00 

500  00 

150  00 

25  00 

100  00 

200  00 

50  00 

1,000  00 

100  00 

50  00 

100  00 

500  00 
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NAMES.  SHARES.  AMOUNT. 

Ebenezer  Leach, 20  ....  500  00 

Martin  Bremmer, 8      200  00 

Edward  Eames, 4      100  00 

John  Carton, 3     75  00 

James  H.  Reed, 6      150  00 

Palmer  V.  Kellogg, 8  ....  20000 

George  Parker,  Clinton, 10      250  00 

Edward  B.  Jones, 2      50  00 

Warnick  &  Bryan, 8      200  00 

H.  H.  Smith, 2      50  00 

Charles  Downer  &  Co., 4      100  00 

Griffith  Williams, ,  1      2500 

M.  B.  Debman, 1      25  00 

Pomeroy  &  Crippen, 2  —  .  50  00 

A.  N.  Pomeroy, 2      50  00 

J.O.Jones, 4      10000 

Warren  Cooley, 1      25  00 

Clark  Wilson, 8      200  00 

Edward  Seaton, 1      25  00 

Timothy  O.  Grannis, 4      100  00 

John  Beston, 20      500  00 

Isaac  Fish, 1  ...  25  00 

Onias  P.  Miller,  Whitestown, ...  20     500  00 

Thomas  Hopper, 4,048      36,250  00 

Of  these  subscribers  twenty-six  are  now  living. 

The  projector  of  the  proposed  works  submitted  the  plans,  dia- 
grams and  specifications  in  the  autumn  of '1847,  to  a  meeting  of 
citizens  held  in  Mechanics  Hall.  Approval  was  very  general  for 
some  means  being  adopted,  by  which  the  City  might  be  supplied 
with  pure  water,  but  none  favored  the  works  being  made  by  the 
City  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  therefore  they  must  be  estab- 
lished by  individual  enterprise,  if  at  all.  Seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  at  that  time  was  a  large  amount  to  raise,  and  for  a  work 
for  which  very  grave  doubts  existed  in  the  minds  of  many.  Some 
thought  it  a  very  wild  project,  and  of  doubtful  utility;  others 
"  had  no  money  to  throw  away ;"  and  many  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  cost  had  been  very  much  underestimated,  and  that  we 
were  launching  ourselves  into  loss  and  failure.  The  directors  were 
of  the  opinion  that  a  trial  had  better  be  made ;  a  subscription 
book  was  opened,  and  presented  to  the  citizens  pretty  generally 
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for  several  months,  with  the  result  of  $22,000  being  subscribed,, 
and  there  seemed  but  little  prospect  of  obtaining  a  much  greater 
sum.     At  this  juncture  so  many  obstacles  were  presented,  that  all 
hope  of  success  was  lost,  and  would  have  been  to  this  day,  proba- 
bly, but  for  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  two  of  the   directors,. 
(Messrs.  Wetmore  and  Devereux.)     These  gentlemen  were  unwill- 
ing to  give  up  an  enterprise  so  very  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
City,  without  resorting  to  the  last  means  for  its  accomplishment; 
and  they  again  had  an  interview  with  the  projector  of  the  works, 
proposing  ways  by  which  the  needed   capital  might  be  obtained, 
provided  a  person  could  be  found  to  erect  the  works  for  a  specific 
sum,   and   assume  the  risks  of  the  purchase  of  land  and  water 
privileges,  &c. ;  all  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  plans,  specifica- 
tions,  &c.     They   said  "  they  had  been  diligent  in  finding  such 
person,  but  none  would  think  of  engaging  for  a  less  sum  than 
$150,000,   which   sum   could  not  possibly  be  obtained."     "They 
feared  the  estimate  was  quite  too  low;"  though  they  were  reassured 
that  the  plans  and  estimates  were  carefully  made,  so  far  as  at 
present  could  be  ascertained.     The  owners  of  the  land  and  water 
privileges  to  be  acquired  had  been  conferred  with ;  some  were 
willing  to  sell  at  reasonable  prices,  but  the  prices  of  others  could  not 
be  favorably  entertained.     There  were  about  ten  miles  of  these 
rights  to  be  obtained,  which  would  require  many  months  to  perfect 
titles  to,  and  if  the  works  were  to  be  commenced  without  delay,  the 
contractor — whoever  he  might  be — would  have  to  assume  the  risk 
of    getting  titles.      The  result  of  this  interview  was  a  negative 
answer  to  the  requests  then  made,  but  with  a  promise  to  meet 
again  soon  after  further  consideration.     The  next  meeting  was  at 
Mr.  Wetmore's  office.      The  whole  matter  had  been  under  careful 
advisement ;  $53,000  were  yet  needed,  ($22,000  had  already  been 
subscribed.)     It  was  the  opinion  of  the  directors  that  the  subscrib- 
ers would  prefer  to  double  their  amounts  of  subscriptions  to  having 
the   enterprise   fail  of   success,  and  that  by  canvassing  the  city 
thoroughty  the  remainder  might  be  secured.    A  few  accessions  were 
made,  but  the  prospects  were  so  discouraging,  that  the  matter 
remained   in  statu  quo  for   some  time.      In   the   meantime   the 
originator  of   the  enterprise  visited  some  friends  in  New  York. 
Fortunately  those  friends  evinced  greater  confidence  in  the  project 
than  was  felt  at  home,  which  made  it  certain*that  the  necessary 
funds  would  be  forthcoming  when  wanted;  this  led  to-another 
meeting  of  the  directors,  when  one  of  their  number  submitted  a 
proposition  to  not  only  enter  into  the  contract  to  perform  all  the 
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requirements  of  the  plans,  specifications,  &c.,  to  the  full  and  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  directors,  but  would  furnish  one-half  of  $75,000. 
The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  when  the  required  sum  was  at  once 
raised.  The  contract  was  entered  into  on  the  21st  day  of  April, 
1849. 

The  plans  and  specifications  required  a  well  to  be  made  in  the 
west  branch  of  the  Starch  Factory  Creek,  on  Mr.  Harvey's  farm, 
with  all  necessary  grates,  strainers,  &c.  A  round  aqueduct  of 
twelve  inches  internal  diameter,  to  be  constructed  of  hard  burned 
brick  laid  in  cement,  excepting  in  places  subjected  to  pressure, 
where  ten  inch  iron  pipe  was  to  be  laid.  Said  aqueduct  to 
extend  from  said  well  to  between  High  and  Chatham  streets, 
where  a  reservoir  was  to  be  built,  to  be  two  hundred  feet  on  each 
street,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  width,  and  for  a  depth  of 
ten  feet  of  water;  with  all  necessary  wells,  pipes,  &c.  The  reser- 
voir to  be  substantially  fenced.  The  aqueduct  to  be  continued 
through  the  reservoir  to  near  its  north  corner  to  a  twelve  inch* 
iron  gate ;  from  thence  a  twelve  inch  cast  iron  pipe  to  centre  of 
Bridge  street  (now  Park  avenue,)  and  from  thence  a  ten 
inch  pipe  to  the  west  side  of  Genesee  street  (through  Dakin 
street),  and  from  thence  an  eight  inch  pipe  along  west 
side  of  Genesee  street  to  Hotel  street;  thence  down  Hotel 
street  to  Liberty  street,  and  from  thence  a  pipe  of  six  inches 
bore  through  Liberty  to  Genesee  street,  down  west  side  of 
Genesee  to  Catharine  street ;  and  from  thence  across  to  east 
side  of  Genesee  street;  and  from  thence  down  to  Main  street.  A 
pipe  of  six  inches  bore  down  Bridge  street  from  Dakin  street  to 
centre  of  Chancellor  square,  and  from  thence  a  four  inch  pipe 
to  Jay  street.  From  these  mains  the  branch  pipes  to  be  laid  as 
follows : 

Genesee  street, ....  Dakin  to  Bleecker, ....  3  inch  pipe. 

Genesee  street, Catharine  to  Water,. . .  4  inch  pipe. 

Columbia  street,  . .   Genesee  to  Varick, 5  inch  pipe. 

Fayette  street, ....   Genesee  to  State, 4  inch  pipe. 

Hotel  street, Liberty  to  Whitesboro,  4  inch  pipe. 

Whitesboro  street,    Genesee  to  Seneca, 3  inch  pipe. 

Charlotte  street, . .   Bridge  to  Bleecker, , . . .  4  inch  pipe. 

John  street, Bridge  to  Bleecker, 3  inch  pipe. 

Bleecker  street, . . .   Franklin  to  6  Bleecker, .  3  inch  pipe. 

Elizabeth   street, . .   Bridge  to  Kent, 3  inch  pipe. 

Kent  street, Elizabeth  150  ft.  down,.  3  inch  pipe. 
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Franklin  street,. .  .   Bleecker  400  ft.   down,.   3  inch  pipe. 

Catharine   street, . .    Genesee  to  First, 3  inch  pipe. 

Broad  street, Genesee  to  Second, ....   3  inch  pipe. 

Branch  pipes  to  be  laid  at  all  intersecting  streets.  Stop  cocks 
to  be  set  for  each  of  the  branch  pipes,  and  other  stop  cocks  to  be 
set  as  directed.  Pipes  to  be  laid  for  fifty  hydrants. 

All  cast  iron  pipes  to  be  subjected  to  three  hundred  pounds 
prsssure;  and  the  contract,  &c.,  further  required  that  the  con- 
tractor shall,  at  his  own  expense  and  cost,  get  and  procure  to  the 
Water  Company,  a  good  and  valid  right  and  title  to  take,  use  and 
protect  against  injuries  or  nuisances,  all  the  waters  flowing  from 
springs  or  otherwise,  into  either  branch  of  the  Starch  Factory 
Creek,  south  of  the  well  at  Harvey's  farm ;  and  also  the  right  to 
make,  lay  and  construct  and  repair  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  pipes  and 
other  works  necessary  or  proper  in  the  conveying  and  distribution 
of  the  water,  according  to  the  design  and  intention  of  the  contract. 
The  contractor  to  pay  all  expenses,  costs  and  damages  of  every 
kind  and  nature,  which  may  be  incurred  by  reason  of  taking  land 
and  water.  The  evidences  to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  Oneida  County.  The  contractor  agreeing  to  construct  the 
works,  and  every  portion  thereof,  in  the  most  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  at  his  own  expense  and  cost,  furnish  all  the 
materials,  labor,  and  other  things,  for  the  construction  of  said 
works ;  and  have  the  whole  completed  and  entirely  finished  by  the 
first  day  of  May,  1850. 

In  short,  the  contractor  was  bound  to  construct,  complete  and 
put  the  works  in  full  working  order,  and  to  keep  them  in  repair 
for  three  months  after  completion ;  aud  to  warrant  all  the  works 
and  pipes  to  stand  without  any  failure  for  one  year  from  the 
time  of  completion ;  also  to  superintend  the  works  for  three 
months  after  completion.  The  superintendence  has  extended  to 
the  more  remote  period  of  thirty-five  years. 

The  work  on  the  reservoir  was  commenced  the  day  after 
signing  the  contract ;  the  laying  of  pipes  on  the  8th  day  of 
May  following.  As  it  was  the  intention  to  finish  the  works  in 
course  of  the  year,  the  construction  was  pressed  with  much  energy 
and  perseverance.  The  summer  proved  very  favorable — not  a  day 
was  lost  on  account  of  inclement  weather.  On  the  8th  day 
of  November,  1849,  the  water  was  let  into  all  the  mains,  and  was 
flowing  from  all  the  hydrants  and  the  works  virtually  finished, 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  parties  contracting. 
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An  Act  passed  the  Legislature  March  8,  1850,  authorizing  the 
Company,  from  time  to  time,  to  increase  their  capital  stock,  in 
such  sums  as  the  directors  may  deem  best,  so  however  that  the 
whole  amount,  including  the  present  stock,  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000. 

June  30,  1853,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  as  follows:  "The 
Utica  Water  Works  Company  is  hereby  authorized,  by  an  exten- 
sion of  its  pipes  and  conduits,  to  supply  water  to  such  towns  or 
parts  of  towns,  adjoining  the  bounds  of  the  City  of  Utica,  as  said 
Company  may  deem  it  expedient  to  supply  with  water." 

This  same  year  a  four  inch  main  was  laid  from  the  termination  of 
the  six  inch  main,  at  the  corner  of  Genesee  and  Main  streets,  down 
to  the  river,  running  twelve  feet  from  the  west  wing  of  the  bridge ; 
thence  across  the  river  (conforming  with  its  bed)  to  Deerfield, 
passing  three  feet  from  the  north  wing  of  the  bridge,  and  from 
thence  northeasterly  through  the  street,  to  opposite  Shaw's 
slaughter  house,  and  from  thence  into  the  slaughter  house  yard. 

In  1853  also  the  company  increased  its  capital  to  $85,000.  The 
$10,000  was  raised  principally  for  the  laying  four  inch  mains  from 
the  junction  of  Varick  and  Columbia  streets  to  the  Steam  Woolen 
Mills  on  Columbia  street,  and  to  the  Globe  Woolen  Mills  on  Court 
street. 

In  the  fall  of  1856,  the  Company  bought  the  lot  on  the  south 
corner  of  Steuben  and  South  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  boring  for 
water.  Richard  R.  Lansing  and  others,  in  1828,  commenced  boring 
for  coal  on  this  lot,  and  run  a  three  inch  shaft  down  about  two 
hundred  feet.  After  the  first  ten  feet  (of  earth)  the  boring  was 
through  Utica  slate.  The  work  was  abandoned,  and  the  hole 
remained  plugged  until  1836,  when  George  J.  Hopper  with  others 
resumed  the  boring  and  continued  on  for  several  weeks;  but  meet- 
ing with  no  better  success,  and  coming  to  nothing  but  slate,  again 
plugged  the  drill,  until  the  purchase  by  the  Water  Company  in 
1856.  An  inclosed  derrick  was  erected  over  the  shaft,  of  thirtv- 

•/ 

five  feet  in  height;  four  hundred  feet  of  iron  rods  were  prepared, 
with  all  other  apparatus  for  drilling.  A  spring  pole  was  set, 
windlass,  ropes,  &c.,  in  place,  and  the  work  of  sinking  the  shaft 
continued  until  the  cold  weather  of  November,  when  the  boring 
was  ended,  purposing  to  go  on  again  in  the  spring,  but  which  how- 
ever was  not  attempted.  The  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  drill  came  to  nothing  but  hard 
slate,  until  three  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  down.  Here  the  bor- 
ing was  through  black  sandstone  for  about  two  feet ;  from  this  there 
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came  a  flow  of  oil  and  gas.  The  gas,  when  ignited,  burned  bril- 
liantly from  the  cylinder  in  which  the  debris  was  raised,  until  its 
final  escape.  Oil  was  fully  apparent.  The  drill  again  passed  into 
slate.  In  corroboration  of  this  statement,  Mr.  Sweet  (then  State 
Engineer),  who  had  visited  the  oil  regions  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1849,  under  the  auspices  of  this  State,  to  make  examinations  and 
ascertain  the  status  of  that  interesting  region,  came  from  Albany 
twice,  and  on  careful  examination  of  the  debris  drawn  from  the 
well,  said  he  "  had  never  met  with  a  more  encouraging  '  show '  for 
a  flow  of  oil  at  the  same  depth  of  boring ;"  and  was  of  the  opinion, 
at  an  increased  depth  of  eighty  feet,  oil-bearing  sandstone  would 
be  reached  of  much  greater  thickness  and  perchance  a  large  flow. 
Further  investigation  may  lead  to  ulterior  results  of  interest  and 
profit,  although  well  known  geological  formations  do  not  favor  a 
great  outlay  in  pursuance  of  finding  oil  or  natural  gas  in  this 
locality.  "Finding,"  however,  is  generally  the  result  of  search, 
and  particularly  so,  if  searching  into  the  unseen  and  hidden 
recesses  of  the  depths  below. 

In  1854,  the  directors  finding  the  supply  of  water  (being  800,000 
gallons  per  day  from  the  springs)  becoming  inadequate  for  the 
increasing  demand  purchased  a  farm  of  about  forty  acres  of  land, 
lying  southerly  of  George  W.  Harvey's  farm,  from  Robert  Cook, 
on  which  was  erected  the  second  reservoir.  The  bank  was  made 
to  the  height  of  fifty  feet.  The  water  at  high  water  mark  covers 
an  area  of  seven  acres;  capacity  about  forty  million  gallons. 
This  reservoir  answered  its  purpose  until  1868,  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  another  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
demands.  Consequently  the  Company  purchased  seventeen  acres 
of  land,  on  which  the  distributing  reservoir  is  built,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  aqueduct  capacity 
from  ten  inches  internal  diameter,  to  two  aqueducts  of  twelve 
inches  each ;  which,  together  with  distributing  pipes  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  would  give  an  increased  distance  of  cast  iron 
pipes  of  about  ten  miles. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  new  work  (which  was  the  actual  cost) 
was  $130,000.  Whereupon  in  May  (18th),  1868,  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  TJtica  was 
authorized  to  make  a  contract  with  the  Utica  Water  Works  Com- 
pany, and  thereby  fix  and  agree  upon  a  sum  to  be  paid  annually  to 
the  Company,  for  a  supply  of  water  for  the  extinguishment  of 
fires ;  and  providing  that  when  such  contract  is  mades  the  Com- 
pany shall  furnish  water  to  the  City  in  the  manner  required  by  the 
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law.  The  Company  was  authorized  by  the  same  law,  to  increase 
the  capital  stock  to  a  sum  not  excee  ding  $200,000,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  directors.  A  contract  was  made  between  the  City  and  the 
Company,  under  the  law ;  and  the  directors  resolved  to  increase  the 
capital  stock  to  $200,000,  being  an  addition  of  $115,000  to  the 
former  capital  of  $85,000.  The  balance  of  $15,000  required  for 
the  work  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  bonds  of  the  Company. 
Confidence  at  this  time  was  so  fully  established  in  the  ability  of 
the  Company  to  fulfil  any  obligations  it  might  deem  proper  to 
assume,  that  no  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  sale  of  stock  and 
bonds ;  but  some  delay  occurred  in  endeavoring  to  contract  the 
work.  The  'directors  were  not  willing  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties unless  a  contract  could  be  made  with  a  responsible  party  to  do 
the  work.  No  one  offered,  and  there  seemed  no  alternative, 
but  for  the  former  contractor  to  assume  its  responsibilities.  The 
contract  was  entered  into,  the  contractor  engaging  to  put  up  the 
whole  works,  in  full  accordance  and  requirement  of  the  plans, 
specifications,  and  contract,  for  the  sum  of  $130,000,  and  to  fully 
complete  the  same  within  one  year ;  all  of  which  was  performed 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  directors  and  of  the  Common 
Council. 

This  gave  about  forty  million  gallons  more  storage  capacity, 
and  eighty  feet  greater  head  to  the  water  to  the  city,  or  a  difference 
of  thirty-five  pounds  additional  pressure  to  an  inch.  The  reservoir 
on  High  street  was  at  this  time  sold  and  filled  up  by  the  purchaser. 

In  pursuance  of  the  heretofore  mentioned  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  May  18th,  1868,  the  City  of  Utica  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Utica  Water  Works  Company  as  follows,  viz.:  the  said 
Company  agreed  to  furnish  water  for  the  said  City,  for  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  fires,  and  to  lay  and  extend  its  pipes  and  conduits 
in  the  streets  designated  upon  a  map  and  plan  presented  to  the 
Common  Council  of  said  City,  by  a  committee  of  directors  of  said 
Company,  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1868,  duplicate  of  which  is 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  City  Clerk,  and  is  certified  to  by 
Theodore  S.  Sayre,  on  behalf  of  the  City  Committee,  as  the  map 
and  plan  here  referred  to,  and  to  provide  suitable  reservoirs  to 
constantly  supply  said  City  with  sufficient  water  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  fires:  provided  said  City  shall  pay  therefor  the  considera- 
tion hereinafter  mentioned ;  and  also  upon  the  condition  that  the 
said  Company  shall  be  able,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1868,  by  the  sale  of  stock  or  otherwise,  to  raise  sufficient 
money  to  complete  the  works  contemplated  by  this  contract. 
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And  said  City  agrees  that  when  the  said  Company  shall  have  fur- 
nished by  the  said  reservoir,  and  by  the  pipes  and  conduits  a  supply 
of  water  in  manner  and  for  purposes  aforesaid,  and  so  long  as 
they  shall  continue  to  supply  sufficient  water  for  said  purposes,  it 
will  pay  therefor  to  the  said  Company  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  annually,  on  the  15th  day  of  November  of  each  and  every 
year,  and  will  also  pay  one-half  of  said  taxes  assessed  upon  the 
Company,  within  the  limits  of  said  City,  and  taxed  therein,  in 
excess  of  $1,000. 

If  said  City  shall  determine  to  have  said  water  pipes  extended 
on  any  street  beyond  the  point  designated  on  said  map,  the  said 
Company  agrees  to  extend  the  same  to  such  point  as  may  be 
designated ;  the  said  City  agreeing  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  sum 
herein  specified,  seven  per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  said  extension,  or 
new  work,  annually. 

The  Company  agrees  that  the  City  may  obtain  a  supply  of 
water  for  the  City  Hall  and  other  public  buildings,  owned  or  occu- 
pied for  municipal  purposes,  without  payment  of  water  rents,  but 
subject  in  other  respects  to  the  rules  of  the  Company.  The  City 
is  to  furnish  all  the  hydrants,  the  Company  to  put  in  and  connect 
the  same  with  the  pipes ;  the  City  agreeing  to  pay  all  expenses 
therefor,  excepting  the  pipes  connecting  the  hydrants  with  the 
mains.  The  Company  agrees  to  erect  six  fountains  and  supply 
them  with  water,  the  City  to  pay  the  expense  thereof. 

This  much  needed  and  timely  accession  to  the  Company's  works 
placed  it  on  a  basis  most  satisfactory  to  the  directors  and  to  the 
citizens  generally.  For  the  present  the  supply  was  abundant,  and 
it  was  hoped  would  continue  so  for  at  least  five  years  to  come ;  but 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  City,  and  consequent  demand,  again 
warned  the  directors  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  prepare  for  larger 
storage  capacity  at  an  early  day. 

By  an  Act  passed  .  April  7th,  1870,  the  Utica  Water  Works 
Company  was  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock  to  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $400,000,  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  directors  of 
said  Company. 

Prior  to  1872  one  of  the  directors  visited  Cedar  Lake  several 
times  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  bringing  its  waters  to  the 
reservoirs  for  City  purposes.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  services 
of  Hiram  Park  were  engaged  to  make  surveys  and  estimates  of 
the  quantity  of  water  that  could  be  obtained,  and  the  probable 
cost  of  an  aqueduct  to  the  distributing  reservoir,  a  distance  of  ten 
miles.  Mr.  Park  found  the  pond  to  have  an  area  of  twenty-two 
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acres,  and  estimated  the  cost  of  such  an  undertaking,  to  its  com- 
pletion, to  be  $220,000,  which  was  a  much  larger  expense  than 
contemplated,  and  decided  to  be  unworthy  of  further  consideration. 
Mr.  Park  was  requested  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
Starch  Factory  Creek.  This  being  done,  plans,  specifications  and 
estimates  were  prepared,  for  the  erection  of  the  large  impounding 
reservoir.  In  the  spring  of  1873,  the  services  of  an  engineer  was 
secured  to  carry  through  and  to  take  principal  supervision  of  the 
work;  he  remained  in  this  position  a  short  time  and  resigned,  not 
being  willing  to  continue  in  the  responsibilities  of  so  hazardous  an 
undertaking;  whereupon  the  duties  fell  upon  the  director  who  had 
erected  the  former  works.  Since  large  quantities  of  material  were 
ordered,  and  arriving  on  the  ground,  and  the  work  in  full  progress, 
it  was  continued  until  July,  when  a  "strike"  was  imminent;  and 
as  the  bank  could  not  be  so  far  completed  as  to  secure  it  against 
destruction  by  the  spring  floods,  the  men  were  dismissed ;  nor 
was  the  work  resumed  till  the  spring  following,  when  four  hundred 
men  and  eighty  teams  were  engaged,  and  the  work  hardly  pressed 
until  the  frosts  of  winter  came  upon  us,  when  the  bank  was  to  be 
raised  fully  ten  or  twelve  feet  to  be  secure.  The  wheelbarrow 
men  and  shovelers  were  kept  at  work  all  winter,  but  as  this  would 
not  give  the  desired  security  to  the  banks,  it  was  finally  resolved 
to  make  a  flume  through  the  south  end  of  the  bank,  twelve  feet 
deep  and  six  feet  wide,  with  two  gates,  each  three  by  six  feet. 
This,  together  with  twenty  inch  waste  pipe  through  the  bottom  of 
the  bank,  safely  discharged  the  waters  of  the  spring  floods,  and 
the  reservoir  was  finished  the  following  year.  This  reservoir  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  an  area  of  about  thirty 
acres,  and  a  capacity  of  holding  about  three  hundred  million 
gallons  of  water.  The  bank  has  three  hundred  feet  base,  twenty 
feet  across  the  top,  and  is  seventy  feet  in  height.  The  cast  iron 
mains  connecting  this  reservoir  with  the  distributing  reservoir  are 
twenty  inch  to  East  street,  the  rest  of  twelve  inch  internal 
diameter.  The  entire  cost  was  $157,000,  which  sum  was  provided 
for  by  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  $100,000,  and 
the  remainder  by  issue  of  its  bonds,  $57,000.  The  works  heretofore 
mentioned  have  given  ample  supply  of  water  for  the  uses  of  the 
City  to  this  time ;  and  to  be  fully  prepared  for  all  emergencies,  the 
directors  resolve  to  advance  with  the  constant  progress  of  the  City, 
and  enlarge  and  extend  the  works  commensurate  with  all  demands. 
In  the  summer  of  1885,  titles  were  fully  perfected  to  the  basin 
lands  lying  southerly  of  the  south  bounds  of  the  distributing 
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reservoir,  and  the  northerly  bound  of  "  Sylvan  Glen,!'  containing 
an  area  of  eighty-one  acres.  This  site  for  the  new  reservoir  em- 
"braces  advantages  seldom  to  be  obtained  at  any  price.  Its  supply 
of  water  will  be  from  the  westerly  terminus  of  the  Company's 
water  shed,  as  it  emerges  from  the  deep,  rocky  forest  glen  above 
mentioned. 

The  full  extent  of  the  water  shed  covers  an  area  of  fifteen  square 
miles,  and  taking  in  the  full  northerly  slope  of  the  hills  lying  south 
and  southeasterly  of  the  city.  These  hills  in  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  culminate  in  twelve  hundred  feet  elevation,  sending  their 
waters  down  through  a  thousand  little  rivulets,  to  the  four  rocky 
chasms,  from  whence  they  are  received,  uncontaminated  by  morass 
or  swamp,  into  the  reservoirs  below,  ready  to  be  drawn  at  all 
times,  and  under  various  pressure,  by  the  use  of  the  gates  connect- 
ing the  reservoirs.  The  waters  of  this  district  have  not  been 
stored  heretofore  but  in  a  very  limited  extent,  and  are  soft  and 
nearly  free  from  lime,  which  renders  them  valuable  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

In  Oneida  county  the  rainfall  averages  forty  inches  annually — 
equal  to  a  volume  of  1,858,560,000  gallons.  Deduct  one-third  for 
•evaporation,  percolation,  &c.5  &c.,  and  there  remains  1,239,040,000, 
available  for  domestic  purposes.  On  completion  of  the  new 
reservoir  the  storage  capacity  of  the  four  reservoirs  will  be 
800,000,000  gallons.  Add  to  this  439,040,000  gallons  for  replen- 
ishing the  quantity  drawn  in  course  of  the  year,  and  we  have  the 
sum  total  of  available  rainfall,  as  above  stated:  equal  to  three 
million  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gallons  per  day,  or  thirty- 
four  gallons  per  capita' for  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  ; 
and  in  addition  the  never-varying  subterranean  flow  at  Grsefenberg 
of  five  hundred  thousand  gallons  per  day.  Other  reservoirs  will 
be  made  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required. 

The  works  in  progress  of  construction  were  commenced  about 
the  first  of  September,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  Company.  The  work  of  laying  the  twenty-four  inch  pipes 
from  the  south  side  of  the  distributing  [reservoir  began  the 
first  of  September;  from  thence  it  extended  down  through  J.  W. 
Miller's  farm  to  the  center  of  James  and  Mohawk  streets;  thence 
westerly  through  James  street  to  Brinckerhoff  avenue  to  Square 
street ;  thence  westerly  in  Square  street  to  Johnson  square  and 
West  street,  a  distance  of  7,150  feet.  From  twenty  inch  valve 
twenty  inch  main  extend  northerly  in  West  street  to  Rutger 
street ;  thence  westerly  to  Hopper  street,  to  Union ;  down  Union 
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to  Blandina,  to  Genesee ;  down  Genesee,  turning  through  Hotel 
street,  under  the  canal,  to  Liberty  street;  thence  to  Genesee  street, 
and  down  Genesee  to  Whitesboro  street ;  a  distance  of  6,600  feet. 
Finished  in  December,  1885. 

The  plans  further  contemplate  the  laying  of  a  twenty  inch  main 
from  the  twenty  inch  gate  (set  for  the  purpose)  from  Johnson 
square,  through  Hobart  street  to  Genesee;  thence  to  Noyes  street, 
and  through  Noyes  street  to  Stark  street;  a  distance  of  4,500  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  large  mains,  about  two-and-a-half  miles  of 
smaller  mains  were  laid,  varying  from  four  to  ten  inches  calibre; 
and  about  the  same  quantity  will  be  laid  next  year. 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  new  reservoir  simultaneously  with 
the  laying  of  pipe,  and  was  pushed  to  the  full  extent  desirable  in 
weather  so  unpropitious  as  that  of  last  autumn.  This  reservoir, 
when  completed,  will  hold  about  five  hundred  million  gallons  of 
water.  Its  bank  will  be  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  will 
have  sixty  feet  elevation  from  the  base  line  of  the  reservoir;  the 
sectional  lines  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  at  base,  slopes  of  bank 
one  to  two,  and  twenty  feet  between  angles  at  top.  The  whole 
will  be  constructed  of  earth,  to  be  taken  from  the  interior  of  the 
reservoir,  which  is  abundant  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  The 
bank  will  only  be  built  this  year  to  a  height  of  forty-five  feet,  and 
may  be  ready  for  partial  filling  in  July.  In  connection  with 
this  work  the  distributing  reservoir  will  be  enlarged  in  extent  of 
about  two  and  one-half  acres,  and  deepened  sufficiently  to  give  it 
nearly  double  its  present  capacity.  These  new  works  will  require 
an  outlay  of  $200.000. 

The  supply  of  water  to  the  City  is  by  gravity  flow,  which  is  the 
most  economical,  reliable  and  efficient  of  any  system  yet  adopted. 
The  reservoirs  are  so  connected  with  conduits  that  water  may  be 
let  on  for  City  supply  from  either,  or  all,  as  occasion  may  require. 
The  usual  direct  flow,  however,  is  from  the  distributing  reservoir, 
the  surface  of  which  is  two  hundred  feet  elevation  above  the  datum 
line  of  the  City.  This  gives  a  pressure  of  eighty-seven  pounds  to 
a  square  inch,  and  a  flow  from  the  hydrant  at  Bagg's  square  of 
about  eighty  feet  altitude.  If  in  case  of  a  large  conflagration  a 
.higher  flow  should  be  desirable,  the  gate  from  the  said  reservoir 
would  be  closed,  and  the  gate  to  the  new  reservoir  opened, 
which  would  give  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds 
to  an  inch.  By  closing  both  these  gates  and  opening  the  gate 
at  the  Starch  Factory  Creek  reservoir  the  pressure  would  be 
raised  to  one  hundred  and  .thirty  pounds  to  a  square  inch.  The 
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fourth  reservoir  would  give  a  pressure  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  to  an  inch,  which  is  beyond  the  strength  of  any  Water 
Company's  Works  to  bear.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Company 
was  increased  last  year  to  the  sum  of  $400,000. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  the  aggregate  length  of  the  Company's 
cast  iron  mains  will  not  vary  much  from  forty-five  miles. 

The  purchase  of  buildings  Nos.  234  and  236  Genesee  street,  for 
an  office,  is  the  last  act  worthy  of  mention. 

Officers  of  the  Water    Works   Company,  1885-1886. 

THOMAS  HOPPER.  President. 
A.  G.  BROWEK,  Vice  President. 
P.  Y.  ROGERS,  Treasurer. 
J.  K.  CHAMBERLAYNE,  Secretary. 

Board  of  Directors. 

ABRAM  G.  BROWER,  C.  G.  CHURCHILL, 

PUBLIUS  Y.  ROGERS,  THEODORE  S.  SAYRE, 

CHARLES  A.  BUTLER,  HENRY  J.  WOOD, 

WILLIAM  KERNAN,  THOMAS  HOPPER, 

J.  K.  CHAMBERLAYNE. 


Since  the  above  account  of  the  Utica  Water  Works  was  written 
it  might  be  interesting  to  add — that  at  the  present  date,  October 
llth,  1886,  the  works  contemplated  are  now  nearly  completed. 
The  banks  of  the  new  reservoir  are  raised  to  a  height  of  forty- 
seven  feet,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  driveway  is  formed  thirty 
feet  in  width,  from  which  is  revealed  many  extended  landscapes  of 
great  beauty  and  interest.  Work  was  commenced  about  the  first 
of  May  with  as  large  a  force  of  men  and  teams  as  could  be 
advantageously  engaged,  and  from  time^  to  time  were  increased  as 
needed,  generally  numbering  eighty  teams  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy  men.  The  material  from  which  the  bank  has  been  entirely 
made  is  of  the  best  kind  and  in  great  abundance,  and  enough  yet 
remains  for  the  sixty  feet  bank,  when  the  time  comes  for  its  con- 
struction. The  area  of  this  reservoir  has  been  extended  easterly 
forty  feet,  and  the  depth  lowered  on  an  average  of  about  eight 
feet,  thus  increasing  its  capacity  to  about  400,000,000  of  gallons, 
and  when  the  sixty  feet  bank  shall  have  been  completed  it  will  ba 
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able  to  store  perhaps  600,000,000  gallons.  In  course  of  construct- 
ing the  works,  the  area  of  the  distributing  reservoir  was  enlarged 
from  eleven  to  fourteen  acres,  with  an  added  depth  from  three  to 
twelve  feet,  thus  nearly  doubling  its  previous  capacity.  The 
banks  also  have  been  improved  by  raising  the  same  to  a 
uniform  height,  widened  likewise,  and  the  inner  slopes  sub- 
stantially paved.  As  the  rivulets  formerly  flowing  into  this 
reservoir  are  now  all  cut  off,  and  their  waters  empty  into  the  new 
reservoir,  the  distributing  reservoir  receives  its  supply  entirely 
from  the  other  reservoirs  through  iron  pipes  laid  for  that  purpose  • 
the  ingress  and  egress  being  governed  entirely  by  gates,  and  at  the 
option  of  the  attendant,  water  can  be  drawn  from  either  or  all  the 
other  reservoirs.  The  twenty  inch  iron  aqueduct  laid  between 
the  two  large  impounding  reservoirs  is  mainly  for  bringing  the 
surplus  waters  from  the  easterly  to  the  westerly  (or  new) 
reservoir,  or  they  may  be  turned  into  the  distributing  reservoirs. 
As  the  works  were  virtually  finished  on  the  9th  inst.,  the  teams 
and  most  of  the  men  which  have  been  connected  with  the  sum- 
mer's labor  were  dismissed. 

It  may  be  here  added  also  that  about  four  miles  of  distributing 
mains  have  been  laid  in  the  city  this  year,  and  probably  two  miles 
more  will  be  buried  before  winter,  thus  aggregating  not  less  than 
fifty  miles  of  pipes  for  distribution. 

T.    H. 


ERRATA.— On  page  47,  for  1834  read  1824. 

On  page  48,  for  1834  to  1842  read  1824  to  1834. 
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The  French  and  English  commenced  settlements  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  about  the  same  period  of  time,  and  for  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  which  followed  there  were  continued 
rivalries,  with  an  almost  constant  struggle  between  the  two 
nations  for  supremacy  on  this  continent.  The  English  colonists 
located  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  pushed  their  settlements 
in  New  York,  up  the  Hudson  and  along  the  Mohawk,  while  the 
French  occupied  Canada,  and  extended  their  discoveries  and 
possessions  westward  along  and  claimed  lakes  Ontario,  Erie  and 
Charnplain  to  and  including  the  great  western  lakes,  the  sources  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  livers,  arid  down  those  streams  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  French  established  trading  posts  and 
erected  fortifications  along  the  line  of  their  discoveries,  and 
thereby  sought  to  win  the  friendship  and  trade  of  the  powerful 
Iroquois  confederacy  in  central  New  York,  and  also  of  the  other 
Indian  tribes,  and  hoped  in  due  time  to  crowd  their  English  rivals 
still  closer  to  the  shore,  and  to  eventually  drive  them  out 
altogether  from  the  country. 

As  early  as  1678  the  French  established  a  trading  post  and 
erected  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River,  (the  first  erected  by 
the  French  in  New  York,)  with  the  view  of  controlling  that  route 
to  the  western  lakes.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  in  1709 
erected  Forts  Ann  and  Nicholson,  on  the  upper  Hudson,  near  lakes 
George  and  Champ  lain,  and,  as  connecting  links  in  the  chain, 
erected  forts  prior  to  1712  along  the  Mohawk  as  far  westward  as 
Fort  Hunter,  in  what  is  now  Montgomery  county.  The  forts  thus 
erected,  even  at  that  early  day,  were  in  the  natural  channels  of 
water  communication,  and  subsequently  became  the  great  highway 
for  the  Indian  trade  and  for  hostile  parties,  and  formed  a  portion 
of  the  great  battle-ground  between  the  armies  of  two  nations  con- 
tending for  the  sovereignty  of  a  continent. 

In   1720,  William  Burnet,  son   of  Bishop  Burnet,  of  England, 
was  appointed  governor  of  New  York.     He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a 
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patriotic  citizen  and  a  sagacious  statesman.  He  saw  at  once  and 
readily  comprehended  the  designs  of  the  French,  and  took 
measures  to  thwart  and  counteract  them.  His  line  of  policy  was 
to  establish  trading  posts,  erect  forts,  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  win  their  trade  into  English  channels. 
Through  his  influence,  and  about  1722,  a  trading  post  or  settle- 
ment was  established  at  Irondequoit  Bay,  in  what  is  now  Monroe 
county,  and  another  one  at  Oswego,  and  five  years  later,  a  fort 
was  erected  at  the  latter  place.  These  and  similar  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  served  to  divert  from  the  French  into  English 
channels  a  large  Indian  trade,  and  to  make  the  route  via  Mohawk 
River  and  Oneida  Lake,  the  shorter  one  between  Albany  and 
Canada,  and  the  one  most  generally  traveled.  Smith's  Colonial 
History  of  New  York  says  that  after  the  trading  post  and  fort  were 
erected  at  Oswego  the  Indians  usually  went  there  in  May  with 
furs  and  remained  to  dispose  of  them  until  the  last  of  July ;  that 
in  the  summer  of  1725,  fifty-seven  canoes  went  over  this  route  to 
Oswego  and  returned  with  seven  hundred  and  thirty-sight  packs 
of  beaver  and  deer  skins;  that  it  was  estimated  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  hogsheads  of  beaver  and  other  fine  furs,  and  two  hund- 
red hogsheads  of  dressed  deer  skins,  were  exported  annually  from 
this  country,  and  that  in  1755,  when  Gen.  Shirley's  army  was  at 
Oswego,  over  1,700  head  of  cattle  were  driven  thither  from 
Albany  by  this  route.  The  French  keenly  felt  the  loss  of  this 
Indian  trade,  and  endeavored  to  recover  it.  They  put  vessels 
afloat  on  Lake  Ontario  to  capture  the  trade,  planned  expeditions 
and  threatened  to  destroy  the  Oswego  forts,  and  in  1731  erected  a 
strong  fortress  at  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  to  intercept 
and  control  the  trade  and  travel  by  that  route.  In  1731  the 
English  board  of  trade  recommended  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  the 
'  Oneida  Carrying  Place,"  but  nothing  was  then  done  to  carry  out 
the  recommendation. 

The  first  mention  I  have  seen  made  in  any  document  or  history 
of  the  site  which  subsequently  became  that  of  Fort  Stanwix  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Oriskany  Patent,  granted  in  April,  1705,  to  five 
persons.  One  of  the  parcels  of  land  in  that  patent  is  bounded  as 
follows:  "Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oriskany  Creek 
where  it  falls  into  the  Mohawk,  thence  up  that  river  for  two 
English  miles  on  each  side  to  the  Oueida  Carrying  Place  where 
the  path  begins ;  thence  along  said  path  for  the  same  depth  on 
each  side  into  the  woods  to  the  swamp  called  ' GannigotichaS" 
That  swamp  is  close  to  what  is  now  called  West  Rome,  and  that 
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•'carrying  place''  is  the  portage  between  Mohawk  River  and 
Wood  Creak,  where  the  business  portion  of  the  city  of  Rome  is 
now  located.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  boundary  of  that  par- 
cel of  land  in  the  Oriskany  Patent,  that  the  "Oneida  Carrying 
Place''  must  have  been  used  for  some  time  previous  to  1705  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  and  persons,  and  that  its  name  and  this 
route  were  familiar  to  the  colonial  authorities  even  at  that  early 
period.  It  was  doubtless  called  the  "  Oneida  Carrying  Place  "  by 
reason  of  its  location  within  the  territory  of  the  Oneidas  and  its 
proximity  to  the  home  of  that  tribe  of  Indians. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  year  in  which  the  first  fort 
was  built  at  this  "  carrying  place.'5  The  evidence,  however, 
points  to  the  period  of  the  French  war  of  1754  as  about  the  time. 
That  was  when  there  was  great  military  activity  in  progress  on 
the  part  of  both  nations,  and  when  the  French  and  English  were 
busily  engaged  in  the  erection  of  forts  in  the  country.  In  1753 
the  English  erected  another  fort  at  Oswego,  where  they  had 
previously  constructed  two.  In  1755,  they  erected  forts  Edward, 
William  Henry  and  Miller,  and  rebuilt  Fort  Ann  near  Lake 
George,  while  the  French  in  the  same  year  erected  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  thereby  crowded  their  possessions  and  claim  twelve 
miles  nearer  to  the  English  territory. 

Fort  Schuyler  (Utica)  was  erected  in  1758,  and  it  was  during 
that  French  war,  that  Fort  Brewerton  was  erected  at  the  west  end 
of  Oneida  Lake,  and  the  "  Royal  Block  House  "  at  the  east  end. 

It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  early  in  1756  there  were  three  forts 
at  the  "  Oneida  Carrying  Place,"  and  a  fourth  one  had  been  com- 
menced, viz. : 

Fort  Bull  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  Wood  Creek,  close  to  the 
boundary  lines  between  Fonda,  Oriskany  and  Coxe  Patents,  but 
in  the  first  named  patent.  This  fort  was  in  the  shape  of  a  star, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  (which  could  be  tilled  with  water  from  Wood 
Creek),  having  double  rowrs.  of  pickets  around  it  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet  high  above  ground.  It  would  accommodate  a  garrison  of 
fifty  to  seventy-five  men  or  more. 

Fort  Craven  was  a  small  stockade  fort  situate  on  the  westerly 
side  of  the  Mohawk,  not  far  from  where  that  river  bends  east- 
wardly  and  near  to  the  present  feeder  to  the  Erie  Canal. 

Fort  Williams  was  a  larger  and  a  stronger  fort  than  any  of 
them,  supplied  with  cannon,  with  double  pickets  some  twenty  feet 
high,  planked  inside,  and  would  accommodate  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  It  stood  some  twenty-five  rods  higher  up  the  stream 
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than  Fort  Craven,  and  was  about  where  the  railroad  bridge  now 
crosses  the  Mohawk.  It  was  at  the  point  of  the  landing  placer 
near  the  head  of  navigation  on  that  river,  and  where  the  Indian 
path  (as  mentioned  in  the  Oriskany  Patent),  commenced  to  go 
over  the  portage,  (now  Dominick  street),  to  Wood  Creek. 

Fort  Newport  was  about  half  way  between  P^ort  Bull  and  the 
forts  on  the  Mohawk,  and  it  was  on  the  height  of  ground  and  on 
the  site  of  the  late  United  States  arsenal,  close  by  the  Wood 
Creek.  This  fort  was  in  process  of  completion  in  1756,  and  was 
named  after  its  commander,  who  is  said  to  have  been  massacred 
by  the  Indians.  Each  of  the  forts  above  is  said  to  have  been, 
named  or^called  after  the  captain  in  charge. 

In  1754  hostilities  commenced  between  the  French  and  English 
in  America,  but  it  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  the  two 
nations  declared  war  against  each  other.  In  1756  the  French 
planned  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  English  forts  at 
Oswego,  and  to  effectuate  that  purpose  M.  de  Lery  was  sent  from 
Montreal  with  a  French  force  of  about  three  hundred  troops  in 
March  of  that  year,  and  with  four  hundred  Indians,  to  attack  the 
"Oneida  Carrying  Place,"  intercept  and  capture  such  troops  and 
provisions  as  were  being  sent  from  Albany  to  aid  Oswego,  and 
to  destroy  whatever  fortifications  there  might  then  be  at  the 
"  carrying  place."  That  expedition  proceeded,  via  Ogdensburg, 
across  the  country  through  what  is  now  Lewis  county,  the  troops 
wading  through  deep  snows,  crossing  swollen  streams,  suffering 
cold,  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  other  innumerable  hardships  during 
the  fifteen  days  they  were  on  their  journey.  They  reached  the 
"carrying  place"  March  27,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  captured  prisoners,  who  informed  the  French  commander  of 
the  names,  number  and  condition  of  the  forts  and  the  names  of 
the  captains.  Fort  Bull  was  at  once  attacked  and  captured,  its 
gate  forced  open,  the  powder  magazine  blown  up,  all  but  four  or 
five  of  the  garrison  killed,  (consisting  of  about  sixty),  the  fort  so 
far  demolished  as  to  be  useless.  Some  fifteen  batteaux  loaded 
with  arms  and  provisions,  and  to  start  that  morning  for  Oswego, 
were  stove  in  and  the  contents  wasted.  The  fort  was  never 
repaired  nor  rebuilt.  De  Lery,  fearing  an  attack  from  Fort 
Williams,  or  from  a  force  sent  up  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  fled  in 
haste  to  Canada,  taking  his  route  through  what  is  now  Jefferson 
county.  In  August  of  that  year  the  French  under  Gen.  Montcalm 
captured  and  destroyed  the  English  forts  at  Oswego,  which  so- 
alarmed  Gen.  Webb,  who  had  been  sent  from  down  the  valley  to- 
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the  relief  of  Oswego,  that  he  felled  trees  in  Wood  Creek  to  impede 
the  French  if  they  should  come  this  way,  destroyed  Forts  Craven 
and  Williams,  and  beat  a  precipitate  retreat  down  the  Mohawk. 
This  left  the  "  carrying  place  "  without  a  fortification  to  guard  or 
to  protect  it.  Nothing  is  left  to  mark  the  spot  where  Forts 
Craven  and  Williams  formerly  stood,  but  the  site  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  Fort  Bull  are  plainly  visible.  Its  shape,  size  and 
ditches  stand  out  prominently;  it  ought  to  belong  to  this  society, 
to  be  preserved  in  its  present  condition  from  further  destruction. 

In  1757  a  French  spy  passed  over  the  route  from  Oswego  to 
Albany,  and  this  is  what  he  had  to  say  of  the  condition  of  things 
at  the  "  Oneida  Carrying  Place:" 

"From  Oneida  Lake  we  enter  Vilcreek  [Fish,  or  rather,  Wood 
Creek,]  and  ascend  nine  leagues  to  Fort  Bull.  The  creek  is  full 
of  sinuosities,  narrow  and  sometimes  embarrassed  with  trees  fallen 
from  both  banks.  [The  same  trees,  doubtless,  that  Gen.  Webb 
ordered  felled  into  the  stream  the  year  before.]  When  the  water 
is  low  batteaux  can  not  go  within  a  league  of  Fort  Bull,  and  cargoes 
have  to  be  unloaded  and  taken  there  by  land  over  a  road  that  has 
been  made,  or  else  the  boat  must  return  for  the  balance  of  the 
load.  Fort  Bull  was  burned  in  1756.  It  is  situate  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  creek,  and  it  is  estimated  to  be  about  one  league  and 
a  quarter  to  Fort  Williams.  The  English  have  constructed  a  road 
over  this  "  carrying  place,"  and  were  obliged  to  bridge  a  portion 
from  Fort  Bull  to  a  small  stream  [Wood  Creek,]  near  which  a  fort 
[Fort  Newport]  stands,  but  not  yet  completed.  It  was  located 
precisely  on  the  summit  level,  and  intermediate  between  Fort 
Bull  and  the  forts  on  the  Mohawk.  Fort  Williams  on  the  Mohawk 
was  abandoned  and  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1756,  after  the 
capture  of  Oswego." 

The  foregoing  minute  description  of  the  condition  of  things, 
and  the  account  of  De  Lery  to  his  government  of  the  forts  at  the 
u  carrying  place  "in  March,  1756,  wThen  he  destroyed  Fort  Bull, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  those  forts  could  not  have  been  erected 
more  than  a  year  or  so  previous,  or  they  would  have  been  known 
to  the  French  authorities. 

In  1  758  the  war  in  America  had  been  four  years  in  progress  and 
seemingly  not  any  nearer  a  termination.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year  Gen.  Abercrornbie  was  appointed  commander  of  the  English 
forces  in  America.  In  the  summer  he  was  encamped  at  Lake 
George,  meditating  an  attack  on  Ticonderoga.  On  the  16th  of 
July,  1758,  he  gave  orders  to  Gen.  John  Stanwix  to  erect  a  fort  at 
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the  "Oneida  Carrying  Place."  Gen.  Stanwix  had  been  stationed 
the  previous  year  at  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  relieved  of 
his  command  there  and  sent  to  the  "  Carrying  Place '  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  the  fort.  The  following  were  the  "heads  of 
the  ordered  plan:" 

"A  good  post,  capable  of  lodging  two  hundred  men  in  the 
winter,  and  for  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  men  in  the  summer, 
for  its  defense,  with  logs.  A  parapet  of  such  thickness  as  the 
engineer  in  charge  shall  think  necessary,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion. A  ditch  to  be  made  to  serve  to  thicken  the*parapet;  bar- 
racks to  be  made  underneath  the  rampart,  with  flues  of  the 
chimneys  to  come  through  the  top.  The  square  will  be  the  cheap- 
est form  to  be  made  use  of  for  this  work.  The  bastions  in  like 
manner  can  be  made  use  of  for  storehouses  or  magazines.  In  the 
square  may  be  made  lodgings  for  officers,  and  the  rest  of  the 
quadrangular  clear ;  the  whole  to  be  logged.  Opposite  the  officers' 
barracks  may  be  made  a  storehouse  for  the  deposit  of  Indian 
goods." 

On  the  27th  of  July  Gen.  Abercrombie  wrote  another  letter  to 
Gen.  Stanwix  in  which  he  says :  "  And  having  since  been  advised, 
instead  of  that  post  or  fort,  to  build  one  more  extensive,  pursuant 
to  a  plan  laid  before  me,  I  have  accordingly  sent  that  plan  to 
Lieut.  Williams,  now  at  Albany,  with  directions  to  immediately 
join  you  and  set  about  it." 

In  pursuance  of  those  directions  the  work  was  begun  upon  the 
fort  August  23,  1758,  and  completed  November  18,  in  same  year, 
and  named  after  Gen.  Stanwix.  It  was  located  on  a  plot  of 
ground  nineteen  feet  higher  than  the  swamps  and  lowlands  sur- 
rounding it,  and  was  directly  on  the  line  of  (but  north  of)  the 
Indian  path  which  led  over  the  portage.  The  site  is  bounded  by 
what  are  now  Dominick,  Liberty  and  Spring  streets,  with  a  ditch 
or  ditches  around  it,  which  occupied  or  were  just  inside  of  those 
streets,  and  about  twenty  feet  deep  and  forty  feet  wide  at  the  top. 
A  row  of  pickets  was  in  the  center  of  the  ditches,  and  a  row  of 
horizontal  ones.  There  was  a  magazine  in  the  southerly  corner 
(Dominick  and  Spring  streets),  sixty-five  feet  long  and  sixteen 
feet  wid-?,  bomb  proof.  The  logs  wrere  generally  two  feet  thick, 
flattened  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  barracks  were  covered  with 
two  tiers  of  square  timber  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  broad 
and  twelve  inches  thick.  The  fort  was  about  four  hundred  feet 
square,  and  instead  of  accommodating  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  men,  according  to  the  first  "ordered  plan,"  it  was  probably 
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capable  of  holding  one  thousand,  as  seven  hundred  and  sixty  were 
there  when  besieged  by  St.  Leger  in  August,  1777.  To  the  north, 
east  and  west  of  the  fort  the  woods  were  cleared  away  for  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  yards,  while  to  the  southward  it  was  clear 
for  seven  hundred  yards.  To  the  southwest  (now  canal  village)  was 
a  swamp,  chiefly  of  pine  snd  some  white  cedar;  to  the  east  (toward 
factory  village)  was  some  white  pine  in  the  swamp ;  the  rest  of 
the  wood  was  elm,  beech,  maple,  birch,  poplar  and  some  wild 
cherry.  When  the  fort  was  commenced  a  saw  mill  was  built  on 
the  Mohawk,  near  where  Fort  Williams  had  once  stood.  The  cost 
of  the  fort  was  $266,400.  The  sally  port  was  on  the  side  towards 
the  river,  the  covert  was  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  drawbridge 
next  to  Dominick  street.  The  season  Fort  Stanwix  was  erected, 
and  in  August,  Col.  Bradstreet  passed  over  the  route  from  Albany 
to  Oswego  with  some  three  thousand  men,  crossed  Lake  Ontario 
in  open  boats,  captured  and  destroyed  Fort  Frontenac  (now 
Kingston),  returned  to  Oswego,  rebuilt  the  forts  there,  and  then 
came  back  to  Fort  Stanwix.  At  this  point  he  lost  some  five 
hundred  of  his  men  by  sickness,  caused  by  fatigue  or  the  bad 
water  of  Wood  Creek.  The  year  1760  put  an  end  to  French  rule 
in  Canada,  and  there  was  no  further,  need  of  Fort  Stanwix  as  a 
military  station,  and  it  was  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  In  the  last- 
named  year  Johannes  Reuff  settled  at  the  fort,  and  soon  after  the 
families  of  Brodoek,  Mayer,  Steers  and  Kleim  located  at  the 
"  carrying  place."  Small  patches  of  land  were  cleared  and  gardens 
cultivated,  but  the  principal  business  was  trading  with  the  Indians 
and  assisting  boatmen  over  the  portage.  In  May,  1767,  Major 
General  Gage,  then  the  English  commander  in  America,  wrote  to 
his  government  concerning  the  ruinous  condition  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
and  suggesting  its  abandonment,  and  allowing  a  half-pay  officer 
the  use  of  the  buildings  for  taking  care  of  them,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  garrison  and  the  sending  of  the  military  stores  to  Oswego. 
This  suggestion,  it  would  seem  was  acted  upon,  for  a  British  half- 
pay  officer  was  in  charge  of  the  fort  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

The  first  important  event  at  the  fort  after  the  French  war  was 
the  holding  of  a  council  in  1768,  at  which  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Indians,  establishing  "the  line  of  property,"  and  fixing  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Indian  possessions  and  the  lands 
claimed  by  the  English.  The  council  convened  in  September  and 
continued  until  November  5.  The  various  Indian  tribes  were 
represented  and  there  were  over  2,000  Indians  present,  fed  and 
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furnished  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  and  the  chiefs  clothed  at  the 
expense  of  the  English  nation.  Sir  William  Johnson  acted  for  the 
home  government.  Governor  William  Franklin  represented  New 
Jersey  and  Governor  Penn  represented  Pennsylvania.  There  were 
also  commissioners  from  Virginia.  The  line  as  agreed  upon  ran 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river  by  various  courses  to 
Owego,  in  Tioga  county,  in  this  State,  and  the  great  struggle 
between  the  red  and  the  wrhite  man  was  whether  Cosby's  Manor 
and  the  "Oneida  Carrying  Place r  should  be  included  in  the 
Indian  territory  or  belong  to  the  crown.  The  arguments, 
persuasions  and*  liberal  presents  of  the  whites  to  Indian  chiefs 
finally  prevailed,  and  the  line  was  agreed  to  run  to  the  west  of  the 
"Carrying  Place,"  to  the  junction  of  Canada  with  Wood  Creek — • 
thus  leaving  Cosby's  Manor,  the  Oriskany  Patent  and  the  "  Oneida 
Carrying  Place"  upon  English  ground.  The  deed  was  signed  and 
the  presents  displayed  upon  a  table  within  the  fort  November  5, 
1768,  and  the  consideration  expressed  in  the  deed  was  £10,460  7s. 
and  3d.  It  was  estimated  that  the  expenses  of  this  gathering 
cost  the  English  government  some  £10,000  in  addition. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Fort  Stanwix  was 
sadly  out  of  repair.  General  Washington  at  an  early  day  called 
the  attention  of  General  Schuyler  to  the  importance  of  this  fort,, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  its  being  put  in  a  state  of  defense.  Early  in 
1776  Congress  directed  General  Schuyler  to  repair  the  fort,  and  in 
June  of  that  year  Colonel  Dayton  was  ordered  thither  for  that 
purpose.  But  little  was  done  that  year  towards  it.  By  an  order 
bearing  date  April  26,  1777,  signed  by  General  Gates,  Colonel 
Peter  Gansevoort  with  the  third  regiment  of  the  New  York  line,  was 
ordered  to  this  post,  and  the  work  of  repair  was  at  once  thoroughly 
commenced  and  prosecuted  with  vigor.  Soon  after  Colonel  Marinns 
Willett,  second  in  command,  was  also  ordered  thither.  There 
were  many  delays  and  blunders  in  tli3  repairs,  owing  to  the 
inefficiency  or  treachery  of  the  French  engineer  in  charge,  so  that 
the  work  was  not  completed  when  the  siege  began  August  2,  1777. 
At  that  time  there  were  four  guns  mounted  on  the  northwest  and 
four  guns  on  the  southeast  corners  of  the  fort,  and  three  guns  on 
the  northeast  and  three  omns  on  the  southwest  corners.  On  the 
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latter  corner  was  the  flag  staff.  That  siege  lasted  from  August  2d 
to  the  23d — some  authorities  say  to  the  25th — when  it  was 
abandoned.  That  siege  and  the  Battle  of  Oriskany  are  closely 
associated  in  history,  and  as  full  accounts  thereof  have  been 
repeatedly  given  and  are  to  be  found  in  recent  publications,  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  say  anything  further  here  in  relation  thereto. 
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During  the  rest  of  the  year  1777  and  the  greater  part  of  1778 
nothing  of  especial  importance  occurred  at  the  fort,  except 
attacks  by  small  parties  of  Indians.  The  garrison  was  kept  up 
but  Colonels  Gansevoort  and  Willett  were  most  of  the  time  else- 
where employed.  Through  the  emissaries  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
and  by  reason  of  the  monotony  of  garrison  life,  the  soldiers 
deserted,  and  many  of  them  became  demoralized.  From  April  to 
August,  1778,  three  sergeants,  two  corporals  and  twenty  privates 
had  deserted.  The  fore  part  of  August,  five  more  deserted  and  were 
fifty  miles  on  their  way  to  Canada  where  they  were  intercepted  by 
a  party  of  friendly  Indians  and  brought  back  to  the  fort.  Colonel 
Gansevoort  convened  a  court  martial  and  the  five  deserters  were 
tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  August  17th,  and  that 
sentence  was  carried  into  execution.  The  day  of  the  sentence  six 
more  deserted.  While  the  five  were  under  sentence  a  party  of 
soldiers  was  sent  down  the  valley  for  cattle,  and  six  of  those 
deserted.  In  a  week  after  the  five  were  shot  two  more  deserted. 
This  state  of  things  called  for  change  of  garrison  and  the  latter  was 
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removed,  and  in  November,  1778,  replaced  by  a  regiment  under 
Colonel  VanSchaick.  Colonel  Gansevoort,  it  would  seem,  con- 
tinued as  commander  of  the  fort,  for  I  find  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Edward  Huntington,  of  Rome,  a  muster  roll  of 
the  garrison,  signed  by  Peter  Gansevoort,  showing  the  names  of 
the  captains  and  the  number  of  men  at  the  fort  April  20,  1779. 
The  total  number  was  379.  It  was  by  this  route  that  Colonel 
VanSchaick  proceeded  to  attack  and  destroy  the  villages  of  the 
Onondagas  in  1779.  Nothing  seems  to  have  occurred  at  the  fort 
in  1780,  except  alarms  from  and  attacks  by  bands  of  Indians.  In 
May,  1781,  there  were  200' troops  in  the  garrison  under  the 
command  of  Major  Cochran.  In  the  meantime  the  sudden  melting 
of  the  heavy  snows  of  the  preceding  winter  and  the  violent  and 
incessant  rains  for  several  days,  caused  such  a  freshet  in  the 
Mohawk,  and  great  rise  of  water  in  the  swamps  and  adjacent 
lowlands  as  to  almost  destroy  the  earthworks  of  the  fort.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  May  12th,  and  it  was  reported  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  works  were  broken  down,  and  that  the  residue  would 
be  in  the  same  condition  in  a  few  days,  and  that  the  only  remain- 
ing strength  was  in  the  outside  pickets  on  the  glacis.  The  next 
day  a  fire  occurred  at  midday,  which  destroyed  all  that  the  floods 
had  not  deluged.  The  fire  was  suspected  to  be  the  work  of  some 
of  the  soldiers,  tired  of  the  inactive  life  in  the  garrison.  Other 
authorities  say  the  fire  was  accidental.  The  fort  was  ordered  to 
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be  and  it  was  at  once  abandoned  and  was  not  again  occupied 
during  that  war. 

The  next  matter  of  importance  at  Fort  Stanwix  was  an  Indian 
council  held  in  1784,  at  which  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  between 
the  United  States  commissioners  and  various  Indian  tribes.  The 
United  States  commissioners  were  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut, 
Arthur  Lee,  of  Virginia,  and  Richard  Butler.  That  treaty  was 
concluded  October  22,  1784,  by  which  the  Indians  ceded  to  the 
United  States  lands  in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  and  a  por- 
tion northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  subject  to  certain  possessory 
rights.  LaFayette  was  present  at  this  treaty  in  an  unofficial 
capacity  and  made  a  friendly  speech  to  the  Indians.  This  treaty 
gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  Brant  (who  was  not  able  to  be 
present),  and  to  Red  Jacket  and  other  warlike  chiefs  and  tribes 
not  represented  at  the  treaty.  In  1788,  another  treaty  was  made 
at  Fort  Stanwix  between  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Six 
Nations,  by  which  the  Oneidas  ceded  their  lands  in  New  York  to 
the  State  subject  to  certain  reservations  and  possessory  rights. 
The  tract  thus  ceded  amounted  to  about  8,000,000  acres  of  land. 
The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  New  York  were  Governor 
George  Clinton,  William  Floyd,  Ezra  L'Hommedieu,  Egbert 
Benson,  Samuel  Jones,  Peter  Gansevoort  and  Richard  Yarick. 
There  were  also  in  attendance  Skenandoah,  Colonel  YYillett  and 
Baron  Steuben.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  at  the  close  of  this 
treaty  that  the  famous  Indian  foot  race  took  place  for  a  gold  purse 
of  $250,  offered  by  Governor  Clinton,  and  that  little  Paul,  of  the 
Oneida  tribe,  won  the  prize  and  great  renown.  Elkannah  Watson, 
who  was  then  making  a  tour  through  this  part  of  the  State,  makes 
the  following  entry  in  his  journal : 

"At  Oriskany  I  passed  a  small  tribe  of  200  Indians,  the 
remnant  of  that  once  powerful  Mohawk  Nation.  After  passing- 
the  Oriskany  battle  field  I  came  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  upon  a, 
band  of  Indians  as  drunk  as  lords,  who  looked  like  so  many  evil 
spirits,  wild,  frantic,  almost  naked  and  frightfully  painted.  They 
whooped,  yelled  and  danced  around  me  in  such  hideous  attitudes 
that  I  was  apprehensive  for  my  scalp.  On  rny  arrival  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  I  found  the  whole  plain  covered  with  Indians  of  various 
tribes,  male  and  female,  the  latter  fantastically  dressed  in  their 
best  attire  in  the  richest  silks,  fine  scarlet  clothes  bordered  with 
gold  fringe,  a  profusion  of  brooches,  rings  in  their  noses,  ears  slit 
and  their  heads  decorated  with  feathers.  I  luckily  found  a  sleep- 
ing place  in  the  garret  of  the  house  in  which  Governor  Clinton  and 
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eight  other  commissioners,  and  also  John  Taylor,  Indian  agent, 
were  stopping.  The  object  of  this  treaty  is  to  procure  a  cession 
of  about  8,000,000  of  acres  of  land,  extending  from  Fort  Stanwix 
to  the  great  lakes,  now  owned  by  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Six 
Nations.  Colonel  Moutier,  the  French  ambassador,  and  the 
Marchioness  DeBiron,  are  now  encamped  under  a  marquee, 
formerly  used  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  This  enterprising  and  coura- 
geous lady  has  exposed  herself  to  the  greatest  fatigue  and  priva- 
tions to  gratify  her  unbounded  curiosity,  by  coming  all  the  way 
from  New  York  city  to  be  present  at  this  great  assemblage  of 
savage  tribes." 

Willett  Ranney,  with  eleven  children,  settled  at  Fort  Stanwix 
in  1785.  A  granddaughter  of  one  of  those  children  writes  me  as 
follows:  "I  have  often  heard  my  grandmother  tell  of  her  early 
life  at  Fort  Stanwix.  She  was  at  the  fort  in  September,  1788,  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty  there,  for  I  have  heard  her  often  speak  of 
baking  bread  at  her  brother's,  Seth  Ranney's  house,  where  many 
barrels  cf  flour  were  stored  to  be  made  into  bread  to  feed  those 
expected  to  be  present  at  the  treaty.  The  oven  was  out-of-doors 
and  a  large  one,  and  was  kept  running  night  and  day  for  many 
days  and  nights  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  gathering.  There 
was  stored  in  the  barn  near  by  a  quantity  of  liquor,  and  being 
apprehensive  the  Indians  would  find  it,  become  furious  and  mas- 
sacre the  people,  it  was  turned  out  into  the  ground."  The  house 
of  Seth  Ranney  stood  on  Stanwix  street,  to  the  northeast  of  the 
present  Rome  court  house. 

When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  at  an  end,  there  seemed  to- 
be  no  further  need  of  Fort  Stanwix  as  a  military  station,  and  it 
was  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  and  the  arms  and  equipments  left  in 
the  fort  were  ordered  by  the  government  to  be  distributed  to  the 
settlers  to  protect  themselves  from  the  Indians.  In  1789,  Jesse 
Pierce,  who  kept  a  ferry  over  Mohawk  river,  just  above  the 
u  Ridge,"  in  Rome,  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  make  the 
distribution. 

As  before  stated,  the  Indians  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
treaty  made  in  1784  at  Fort  Stanwix,  and  in  1791  a  general  Indian 
war  seemed  imminent.  Not  long  after  the  latter  date  Fort  Stan- 
wix was  repaired  and  a  block  house  erected  about  1795  within  the 
enclosure,  and  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers  of  the  standing 
army.  ;  When  the  danger  had  passed  the  fort  went  to  decay  and 
was  never  thereafter  repaired. 

The  "  Carrying  Place,"  which  included  Fort  Stanwix  and  the 
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business  portion  of  Rome,  was  within  the  Oriskany  Patent.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  James  DeLancy  owned  an  indi- 
vidual one-fifth  of  th^t  Patent.  He  was  a  Tory  and  adhered  to 
the  British  crown,  and  by  the  laws  of  New  York,  his  property 
was  confiscated,  that  patent  ordered  to  be  partitioned,  and  his 
one-fifth  interest  in  it  set  oft*  to  the  State.  Preliminary  to  such  a 
division  the  commissioners  in  partition  were  ordered  to  survey  off 
and  sell  at  auction,  a  parcel  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  partition. 
A  parcel  of  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  acres  was  thus  surveyed. 
It  included  what  is  now  Factory  village,  the  site  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
and  a  strip  on  each  side  of  Dominick  street,  to  Expanse  street, 
west  of  Wood  Creek.  That  parcel  has  ever  since  been  known  as 
the  "Expense  lot."  At  the  auction  sale  in  1786,  Dominick  Lynch, 
then  of  Westchester  county,  became  the  purchaser  for  the  sum  of 
£2,250.  Mr.  Lynch  soon  thereafter  made  other  purchases,  adjoin- 
ing the  "Expense  lot,"  and  about  1796  he  laid  out  the  same  into 
village  lots,  and  called  the  place  "  Lynchville." 

Hon.  Pomroy  Jones,  in  his  Annals  of  Oneida  County,  says  he 
visited  Fort  Stanwix  in  1797,  and  that  then  cannons  were  mounted 
on  its  angles,  and  the  pickets  were  mostly  standing.  Oneida 
county  was  formed  in  1798,  and  the  first  courts  were  ordered  to  be 
held  "  at  the  school  house  near  Fort  Stanwix."  That  school  house 
stood  in  the  west  park,  and  the  first  common  pleas  of  the  county 
was  held  there  in  May,  1798.  The  first  oyer  and  terminer,  by  Mr. 
Justice  James  Kent,  was  held  in  June  of  that  year,  and  the  first 
circuit  by  Chief  Justice  John  Lansing  in  September,  1798. 

The  locality  was  known  as  Fort  Stanwix  for  years,  and  all  the 
early  inhabitants  spoke  of  it  as  "the  Fort."  Soon  after  1800,  and 
not  far  perhaps  from  1806,  Mr.  Lynch  leveled  off  the  southerly 
corner  of  the  fort,  now  Dominick  and  Spring  streets,  and  erected 
a  frame  dwelling,  which  he  occupied  when  he  came  to  visit  his  pur- 
chases. About  1824  that  dwelling  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1825 
Judge  Denio,  then  a  Roman,  wrote  a  newspaper  article  relative  to 
Fort  Stanwix,  which  was  first  published  in  the  Rome  Republican 
in  that  year,  and  republished  in  the  Rome  Telegraph  in  1831.  The 
following  extract  from  it  will  show  the  then  condition  of  Forts 
Stanwix  and  Bull:  "Although  the  plow  has  passed  over  the  para- 
pet of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  its  glacis  and  covert  way  have  been 
subjected  to  the  innovating  hand  of  improvement,  sufficient 
r.emains  to  show  that  three  of  ils  bastions  remain  entire.  The 
fourth  one  has  been  plowed  down  for  the  site  of  a  dwelling. 
There  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  bomb  proof  and  the  sally 
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port  leading  to  Spring  brook,  and  some  of  the  pickets  which  pro- 
tected its  walls.  Fort  Bull  is  about  three  miles  from  here.  It 
stands  in  a  thick  forest,  and  being  seldom  visited  is  quite  entire. 
It  is  not  the  one-tenth  size  of  Fort  Stanwix.  The  bastions  and 
bomb  proofs  remain,  crumbled  indeed  by  time,  but  more  perfect 
than  those  of  Fort  Stanwix." 

In  1828  Wheeler  Barnes  purchased  for  $1,200,  all  of  the  block 
covered  by  Fort  Stanwix.  In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years 
work  was  commenced  to  fill  up  the  ditches  and  level  off  the 
grounds.  Nothing  now  remains  to  indicate  where  the  fort  once 
stood,  except  a  slight  indentation  where  the  westerly  ditch  once  ran. 
The  whole  site  is  now  occupied  by  gardens,  lawns,  buildings  and 
fences,  except  "  Stone  Alley,"  which  runs  east  and  west  through 
the  center  of  the  block. 

Fort  Stanwix,  as  I  think,  was  the  largest  and  strongest  fort  ever 
erected  in  the  province  of  New  York,  except  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga.  It  was  the  only  one  that  withstood,  or  had  occasion 
to  withstand  a  persistent  and  continuous  siege  of  twenty  days. 
It  was  among  the  very  few,  if  not  the  only  one,  that  was  never 
betrayed  by  its  friends,  nor  captured  by  its  foes.  Upon  its  ram- 
parts was  first  unfurled  to  the  breeze  that  flag  that  subsequently 
became  the  emblem  of  our  nation.  These  and  kindred  reflections 
mingled  with  a  thousand  associations  and  memories,  ought  to  be 
constant  reminders  of  the  importance  and  prominence  of  this  fort 
in  the  country's  struggle  for  .freedom,  and  to  furnish  a  sufficient 
incentive  to  prompt  a  patriotic  people  to  erect  a  monument  in  con- 
secration to  its  memory. 
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BY    THOMAS    W.    SEWAKD. 


[Read  before  the  Society  March  31, 1884.] 

In  view  of  the  many  tributes  of  respect  lately  contributed  by 
the  press  of  the  country  to  the  subject  of  this  paper,  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  repetition  of  what  has  already 
been  so  truthfully  said,  and  confine  myself  mainly  to  a  delineation 
of  that  part  of  the  life  of  rny  departed  friend  which  was  spent 
here,  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  until  he  was  nearly  twenty-one 
years  old.  The  fruitage  of  his  busy  and  most  useful  life  is  the 
property  of  the  world.  The  simple  story  of  those  early  years,  in 
which  he  was,  without  definite  purpose,  preparing  the  soil  for  the 
fruitage,  belongs  appropriately  to  us,  and,  as  the  introductory 
chapter  of  a  perfectly  coherent  history  is,  I  think,  worth  recording 
and  preserving  in  the  city  whose  most  distinguished  son  he  un- 
questionably was. 

Samuel  Wells  Williams,  the  first  born  child  of  William  and 
Sophia  (Wells)  Williams,  was  born  September  22,  1812.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  Deacon  Thomas  Williams,  of  New 
Hartford,  a  native  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  His  maternal  grandfather 
was  Samuel  Wells,  also  of  New  Hartford,  but  originally  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  Both  ancestors  brought  their  families  into  this  region 
of  country  about  the  year  1790.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was 
of  the  seventh  generation  from  Robert  Williams  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  an  emigrant  from  England  in  1637,  and  the  founder  of  one 
of  the  largest  families  in  America,  a  family  marked  by  sound 
intellect,  solid  character,  and,  for  the  most  part,  by  religious  faith 
and  practice.  Mr.  Williams  was  born  and  nurtured  under  con- 
ditions most  favorable  for  the  development  of  those  intellectual 
and  spiritual  traits  of  character  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and 
which  found  in  him  congenial  and  full  employment,  in  many  fields 
of  exploration  and  culture,  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  had  a 
good  ancestry  to  begin  with.  Both  his  parents  were  conspicuous 
amidst  a  large  community  for  industry,  humanity  and  piety. 
Their  household^  always  a  large  one,  was  noted  for  sobriety  of 
conduct,  strict  economy  in  the  use  of  time,  manifold  works  of 
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charity,  care  of  the  sick,  close  heed  to  religious  observances,  and 
scrupulous  performance  of  duties  enjoined  by  religion.  To  the 
wise,  even-handed  authority  that  ruled  this  household  he  always 
gave  a  dutiful  and  cordial  obedience.  Supplementing  this  strongly 
tinctured  religious  home-life  was  the  all  pervading  influence  of  the 
church  and  its  institutions.  In  his  nineteenth  year  Mr.  Williams 
united  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  by  public  profession  of 
faith.  His  name  is  among  the  earliest  names  of  those  children 
who  belonged  to  the  first  Sabbath  School  of  the  village;  and, 
until  his  departure  from  the  country,  he  maintained  his  connection, 
as  pupil  and  teacher,  with  the  school  and  Bible  Class  of  his  church, 
doing  hearty  and  signal  service  in  both  capacities. 

The  school  teachers  who  had  first  charge  of  Mr.  Williams'  edu- 
cation were  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Clarke,  of  fragrant  Sunday  and  day 
school  memory,  succeeded  by  Miss  Abby  Bowen,  for  many  long 
years  a  successful  teacher  of  young  children.  The  schoolhouse, 
demolished  long  ago,  stood  close  by  the  corner  of  Broad  and  John 
streets,  on  what  is  now  the  property  of  the  general  government. 
Next  in  order  was  Montgomery  R.  Bartlett,  in  Hotel  street,  oppo- 
site the  present  Mechanics'  Hall.  This  was  a  boys'  and  girls'  school, 
divided  by  a  partition,  except  at  that  point  where  the  teacher's 
desk  commanded  a  view  of  both  departments.  Mr.  Bartlett  was 
well  grounded  in  more  than  rudimentary  learning,  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise  on  astronomy,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Young 
Ladies'  Astronomy,  doubtless  in  compliment  to  that  portion  of  his 
school  which  sat  at  his  right  hand ;  also  he  compiled  an  edition  of 
Murray's  English  Reader,  using,  as  far  as  they  went,  the  elocu- 
tionary rules  of  John  Walker.  Some  of  his  pupils,  however,  have 
bad  reason  to  remember  Mr.  Bartlett  chiefly  as  a  ferocious  dis- 
ciplinarian. 

At  that  time  there  was  only  one  public  school  in  the  village,  and 
it  stood  on  Catharine  street,  at  the  head  of  Franklin.  This  school 
was  conducted  on  what  was  known  as  the  Lancasterian  plan, 
which  was  mostly  a  combination  of  object  lessons  and  a  racket. 
Inasmuch  as  all  school  lessons  were  both  conned  and  recited  aloud, 
there  was  very  often  a  fearful  rivalry  between  tenors  and  trebles, 
of  every  quality  and  range.  In  one  of  Abraham  Culver's  carpenter 
shops,  extemporized  into  a  schoolhouse,  and  approached  by  devious 
paths  from  Genesee,  Whitesboro  and  Hotel  streets,  was  the  school 
of  Harrison  Gray  Otis  D wight,  the  government  of  which  school 
enjoyed  a  brilliant  local  reputation  as  a  pure  democracy.  Dennis 
Mervyn  Winston,  brother  to  FrederickiS.  of  that  name,  succeeding 
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to  Mr.  D  wight,  subverted  the  established  disorder  of  things,  and 
set  up  a  close  autocracy  in  its  stead.  Wells  Williams  attended 
this  school  during  both  administrations;  and,  without  any  very 
distinct  recollection  as  to  the  fact,  I  venture  to  say,  on  general 
principles,  that  he  was  unpopular  with  the  thoughtless  mob  that 
ruled  the  preceptor  first  named.  Contemporaneous  with  all  these 
schools  was  the  old  incorporated  academy,  the  predecessor  and 
occupant,  in  part,  of  the  site  of  the  present  Free  Academy.  Capt. 
Charles  Stuart  was  principal  of  the  old  academy  when  Wells 
Williams  joined  it,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1824,  by  David  Prentice, 
who  held  the  succession,  most  acceptably,  for  many  years.  During 
the  preceptorship  of  Mr.  Prentice  the  academy  pupils  were  organ- 
ized into  a  company  of  military  cadets,  under  Capt.  Varick  and 
Lieut.  Williams,  Col.  Barnard,  an  assistant  teacher,  being  drill  mas- 
ter. Military  drill  was  enforced  in  the  afternoon  of  every  school 
day,  summer  and  winter.  The  company  had  for  drummer  John 
Douglass  Williams,  and  Edward  Lansing  was  fifer.  There  was  a 
stand  of  colors,  borne  with  much  pomp,  by  the  youngest  pupil  of 
the  school.  Sometimes  the  company  would  turn  out  on  the 
general  training  day  of  the  militia,  when  it  would  undergo  an 
afternoon's  hard  work,  jointly  with  a  battalion  ten  hundred  strong. 
On  leaving  the  parade  ground,  towards  nightfall,  Gen.  Fortune  C. 
White  would  put  the  cadets  at  the  head  of  the  column,  close  to 
the  thunder  of  a  drum  corps  which  swept  the  street  from  sidewalk 
to  sidewalk. 

In  the  year  1829  Wells  Williams  entered  Charles  Bartlett's 
High  School,  at  that  time  domiciled  at  the  easterly  end  of  Broad 
street,  on  elevated  ground,  charmingly  environed.  Here  he  found 
himself  in  company  with  such  other  1812  boys  as  James  D.  Dana, 
Morris  S.  Miller,  John  C.  Van  Rensselaer,  Edward  P.  Handy, 
William  Snyder,  all  of  Utica;  George  Bemis,  of  Canandaigua,  and 
Lewis  Cass,  Jr.,  of  Detroit.  In  the  annual  public  exhibition  of  the 
school,  held  in  the  winter  of  1830,  in  the  Blcecker  street  church, 
Mr.  Bartlett  showed  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  things 
in  appointing  his  soberest  pupils,  Bemis  and  Williams,  to  speak 
the  two  humorous  pieces  of  the  occasion.  It  was  in  this  school 
that  Mr.  Williams  was,  for  the  first  time,  given  ample  opportunity 
of  satisfying  his  love  of  natural  science,  the  high  school  at  Utica 
ranking  with  the  best  in  the  State  in  this  department  of  learning. 
It  was  then,  and  in  this  school,  that  Fay  Edgerton  made  a  golden 
reputation  as  a  teacher  of  natural  science.  He  stayed  a  few  years, 
and  departed  only  to  die ;  but  not  until  he  had  placed  in  the 
chair  he  could  no  longer  fill,  his  bosom  friend  Asa  Gray. 
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Concerning  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Mr.  Williams  I  can  not 
say  that  they  differed  remarkably  from  all  the  other  childhood 
and  youth  that  grew  to  manhood  in  his  company.  His  individu- 
ality was  not  so  much  that  of  disposition  and  of  character,  as  of 
manner,  which  had  in  it  a  certain  austerity.  He  held  very  posi- 
tive opinions,  and,  amongst  his  associates,  was  not  slow  in  ex- 
pressing them ;  and  sometimes  the  expression  took  the  unpopular 
form  of  sharp  criticism.  Nevertheless  by  the  naturally  discerning 
and  discriminative  mind  of  boyhood  he  was  always  respected, 
even  if  he  was  not  always  liked.  His  school  life,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  instructors,  as  well  as  of  his  fellows,  was  well  nigh 
faultless.  His  earnest,  serious  nature  would  permit  no  trifling 
with  study,  nor  waste  even  of  fragments  of  time.  He  was  rarely 
the  subject  of  school  discipline,  even  in  matters  of  small  import. 
Not  that  he  was  deficient  in  that  fund  of  animal  spirits  which  is 
so  apt  to  prompt  into  transgression  even  the  best  of  youthful 
natures.  He  was  wont  to  regard  all  manifestations  of  an  unruly 
spirit  not  so  much  with  disfavor  as  disdain.  He  was  never  known 
to  be  among  the  foremost  in  youthful  sports,  although  he  by  no 
means  abstained  from  them.  He  preferred  to  devote  his  hours  of 
leisure  to  things  useful,  prompted  thereto  by  the  counsel  and  exam- 
ple of  a  mother  whose  nature  he  largely  inherited.  At  home, 
faithful  attention  to  home  duties  and  no  small  amount  of  work 
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were  required  of  him.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  by  way  of 
amusement;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  him,  during  short 
vacations,  helping  in  the  ceaseless  and  multiform  work  of  his 
father's  printing  and  publishing  establishment. 

One  of  his  most  intimate  associates,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
was  James  Dwight  Dana.  They  both  lived  on  Broad  street,  and 
not  very  far  apart ;  but  neighborhood  seems  to  have  had  less  to  do 
with  their  close  friendship  than  harmony  of  taste  and  feeling. 
Both  of  them  were  studious,  matter  of  fact,  had  an  absorbing 
love  of  natural  science,  and  were  alike  untroubled  by  the  profitless 
dreams  of  fancy.  I  remember  to  have  read  a  letter  from  Dana  to 
Williams,  written  on  board  one  of  our  war-ships  where  he  was 
probably  employed  as  schoolmaster.  The  ship  had  come  in  sight 
of  the  English  coast,  and  the  cliffs  of  Albion  were  in  full  view. 
But  the  white  cliffs  failed,  for  once,  to  inspire  the  customary 
enthusiasm.  The  writer  breathed  a  regret  that  the  friend  of  his 
heart  was  not  with  him,  so  that  the  two  might  disembark,  and, 
landing  with  mineralogical  intent  and  sledge  hammers,  knock  the 
chalk  cliffs  in  pieces. 
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In  the  year  1832,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  graduated 
with  honor  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy,  IS".  Y.  He  could 
have  had  a  Collegiate  education  if  he  had  desired  it;  but  he  so 
much  preferred  the  scientific  to  the  classical  side  of  a  liberal 
education,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  surrender  himself  to  the  pre- 
scribed four  years'  course  of  study.  Moreover,  at  the  time  of  his 
going  to  Troy,  he  was  very  anxious  to  save  time,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  to  complete  certain  lines  of  study  already 
begun.  As  yet  he  had  not  planned  any  ultimate  vocation.  The 
time  spent  in  Troy  was  used  to  the  utmost  advantage.  He  had 
never  before  lived  away  from  home.  The  attrition  of  such  insti- 
tutional life  as  that  of  Rensselaer,  while  it  sharpened  his  intellect, 
also  smoothed  his  asperity  of  manner.  He  caught  the  spirit  of 
society,  its  methods  and  requirements,  and  laid  aside  all  further 
habit  of  self-assertion. 

About  the  time  of  Mr.  Williams'  graduation  at  Troy,  his  father, 
happening  to  be  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  requested  by  the 
senior  member  of  the  house  of  Olyphant  to  find  a  young  printer 
suited  to  the  mission  of  the  American  Board  at  Canton.  The 
Olyphants  were  extensively  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  and  were 
zealously  laboring  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the  Chinese 
empire.  Without  hesitation  Mr.  Williams  nominated  his  oldest 
son  for  the  position,  feeling  perfectly  assured  that  his  candidate 
and  the  place  had  been  decreed  for  each  other.  That  the  hour  had 
come,  and  the  man,  unfolding  years  were  to  demonstrate.  Young 
Williams  promptly  accepted  the  proposal  of  his  father  and  Mr. 
Olyphant.  His  public  profession  of  religion,  made  two  years 
before  this,  was  without  reservation.  It  was  an  unqualified  sur- 
render of  himself  to  the  control  and  bidding  of  his  Divine  Master, 
and  now  he  felt  himself  called  into  this  immediate  service,  Some- 
thing in  the  proposal  there  may  have  been  that  appealed  strongly 
to  youthful  love  of  adventure,  to  his  eager  ambition  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  to  an  inborn  partiality  for  subjects  and 
employments  not  of  the  common.  China,  in  the  year  1832,  was, 
to  all  intents,  a  country  unexplored  by  the  agents  either  of  com- 
merce or  Christianity.  What  possibilities  might  not  the  future 
contain  for  resolute  purpose,  stimulated  by  religious  conviction, 
and  a  desire  to  put  the  light  of  the  gospel  into  the  darkness  of 
paganism. 

Preparations  for  departure  were  immediately  begun.  Some 
finishing  touches  to  what  he  had  acquired  of  the  printer's  art  were 
needed,  and  were  soon  completed.  Formal  leave  taking  of  family 
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connections,  and  brief  journeys  for  that  purpose  were  made.  The 
strongest  tie  that  held  him  to  his  country  had  been  severed  ,^when, 
in  the  December  of  ]  831,  his  mother  passed  into  the  <s  undiscovered 
country."  He  sailed  from  New  York  in  June,  1833,  in  the  good 
ship  Morrison,  the  name  borne  by  the  first  translator  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Chinese  tongue. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  September,  1833,  and  somewhere 
in  eastern  seas,  our  missionary  printer  contributed  from  his  private 
stores  to  the  captain's  table,  a  single  bottle  of  currant  wine,  which, 
we  take  for  granted,  was  found  to  be  of  full  flavor,  served  to 
emphasize  one  day  in  the  weary  monotony  of  days  in  an  ocean 
voyage,  and  did  no  harm  to  the  company.  The  wine  had  been  set 
apart  by  a  happy  father  from  his  own  vintage  of  1812,  to  be 
solemnly  drank  on  the  twenty -first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  his 
eldest  son.  No  horoscope  of  the  child's  future  revealed  India  seas, 
the  ship  Morrison,  the  restricted  life  at  Hong  Kong  and  Macao, 
years  of  hard,  dry  labor,  many  rebuffs,  many  encouragements,  not 
a  few  perils,  much  of  consolation,  much  too  of  enjoyment  by  the 
way,  and  very  much  done  and  accomplished ;  and  lastly,  the 
widely  opened  doors  of  China  and  Japan.  We  have  brought  our 
friend  to  China,  and  here,  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Bridgman,  and 
busy  in  his  new  work  of  editing  and  printing,  we  leave  him. 

In  the  year  1845  Mr.  Williams  returned  to  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  buy  an  indispensable  font  of  Chinese 
type,  to  be  cast  in  Berlin.  He  made  the  journey  overland  through 
Asia  and  Europe,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  tarrying  long  in 
Palestine,  especially  in  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
as  might  have  been  predicted ;  and  in  this  connect/ion  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  characteristic  utterances 
I  ever  heard  from  him  was,  when  standing  one  spring  day  in 
1846,  on  a  slight  eminence  overlooking  Owasco  lake,  he  said  that 
he  was  reminded  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  was  a  very  pretty 
lake  in  itself;  and  then  went  on  dryly  to  say,  as  he  would  have 
said  of  any  other  fact  in  historical  geography,  that  Galilee  was 
interesting  because  it  had  been  walked  upon.  During  his  stay  in 
Europe  he  received  many  flattering  marks  of  attention  from  the 
savants,  especially  in  the  city  of  Paris ;  and  this,  when  he  had  lived 
in  China  less  than  twelve  years.  He  reached  Utica  in  the  autumn 
of  1845.  and  here  he  spent  the  ensuing  winter,  engaged  in  writing 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  a  work  which -was  only  a  wide 
amplification  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  here  and  in  this  region, 
during  the  same  winter  and  the  spring  following.  The  proceeds  of 
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these  lectures,  which  were  well  attended,  enabled  him,  in  large 
part,  to  get  the  much-coveted  font  of  type  from  the  Berlin  foundry. 
In  spite  of  the  absorbing  and  laborious  nature  of  his  winter's  em- 
ployment, he  found  time  for  genial  intercourse  with  such  spirits  as 
were  in  accord  with  his  great  missionary  undertaking,  as  well  as 
with  the  learned  in  all  professional  life.  As  a  lecturer  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  was  somewhat  dull;  but  as  a  conversationist  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  had  many  equals  in  the  art  of  exhibiting,  in 
the  best  light,  vast  stores  of  rare  information,  and  a  rich  fund  of 
personal  experience.  On  Commencement  Day,  1846,  Union  Col- 
lege conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  an  honor  not  always 
so  well  bestowed,  and  not  often  more  gratefully  appreciated; 
and  yet,  as  showing  the  simplicity  of  the  man's  character,  his  love 
of  his  native  place,  and  the  value  he  set  upon  the  good  opinion 
of  its  citizens,  he  privately  confessed,  many  years  afterwards,  that 
he  prized  more  dearly  than  all  such  honors  the  kind  words  spoken 
of  him  by  Mr.  James  Watson  Williams  in  his  historical  address 
on  the  opening  of  the  new  Free  Academy  building. 

Mr.  Williams  re-visited  the  United  States  in  1860,  was  here  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  saw  the  Seventh  New  York  Regiment 
in  Broadway  on  the  memorable  day  in  April,  1861,  accepted  the 
spectacle  as  a  sign  of  patriotism  and  of  the  power  grimly  reposing 
behind  it,  forecast  the  war  and  its  consequences,  went  back  to 
China  and  his  work,  but  not  until  he  had  put  a  substitute  for 
himself  into  the  army  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Williams  visited  us  again  in  1875,  on  business  connected 
with  the  United  States  legation  at  Peking,  resigned  his  place 
as  secretary  of  that  legation,  went  back  to  China  once  more, 
closed  his  affairs  at  Peking,  and  made  his  final  return  to 
this  country  late  in  1876.  There  was  soon  made  for  him 
in  Yale  College,  a  Professorship  of  the  Chinese  Language  and  Liter- 
ature, with  disappointing  results  on  the  whole ;  although,  collater- 
ally, his  services  to  the  college  were  of  very  great  importance. 
There  was  no  abatement  in  his  habit  of  industry ;  and,  in  the 
grateful  security  of  a  wider  leisure  than  he  had  known  in  almost 
fifty  years,  he  revised  and  perfected  much  which  hitherto  had 
failed  to  satisfy  his  sense  of  what  literary  art  required.  The  last 
work  of  his  life  was  the  entire  re-writing  of  his  history  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  to  which,  assisted  by  his  son,  he  devoted  three 
years.  Death,  by  whom  he  was  summoned  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  February,  1884,  found  his  work  all  done,  his  temporal  affairs 
set  in  order,  his  spiritual  affairs  adjusted  long  time  before,  by 
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his  Saviour,  and  his  character,  I  think  we  may  safely  say,  com- 
pletely builded. 

It  remains  for  me  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  his  labors  and  the 
things  he  accomplished.  On  his  arrival  in  China  in  1833  he  began 
to  assist  Dr.  Bridgman  in  editing  and  publishing  the  Chinese 
Repository,  a  periodical  magazine.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Macao, 
and  completed  the  printing  of  Methurst's  Dictionary.  In  1837 
there  occurred  an  important  episode  in  his  life — the  voyage  to 
Japan  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  some  shipwrecked  seamen  to 
their  home,  the  repulse  of  the  ship  from  the  Japanese  shore,  its  re- 
turn to  Macao,  and  the  learning  of  their  language  while  the  home- 
less mariners  were  inmates  of  his  home.  To  Dr.  Bridgman's 
"Chrestomathy  "  he  contributed  about  one-third.  In  1842  he  began 
writing  and  publishing  his  own  works,  viz.:  "  Easy  Lessons  in  Chi- 
nese," "  Chinese  Commercial  Guide  " — a  book  that  was  repeatedly 
•enlarged,  and  "English  and  Chinese  Vocabulary  in  the  Court  Dia- 
lect." The  first  edition  of  his  "Middle  Kingdom''  was  published 
in  this  country  in  1848.  In  1856  he  published  "  A  Tonic  Dictionary 
of  the  Chinese  Language  in  the  Canton  Dialect."  In  the  same  year 
the  mission  press  in  Macao  was  burned,  with  the  most  of  his  library. 
In  1874  he  published  at  Shanghai  "The  Syllabic  Dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  Language "  containing  12,527  characters,  with  their  pro- 
nunciation as  heard  at  Peking,  Canton,  Amoy  and  Shanghai.  This 
dictionary  has  not  only  taken  the  place  of  all  other  Chinese  diction- 
aries, but  is  an  enduring  witness  to  extraordinary  research  and 
learning. 
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In  the  service  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Williams  went  with 
Com.  Perry's  squadron  to  Japan  in  1853  as  interpreter.  Commo- 
dore Perry  was  sent  out  by  his  government  on  the  wholly  untried 
experiment  of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Japan.  The  interpreter 
had  already  learned  enough  about  the  Asiatic  temperament  to  feel 
warranted  in  advising  the  Commodore  to  take  high  ground  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  negotiations;  and  the  result  justified  the  advice. 
Afterwards,  Mr.  Williams  was  put  in  charge  of  the  legation  until  a 
minister  should  come  from  the  United  States.  In  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  China,  in  1858,  he  was  of  inestimable  service,  the  great 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Chinese  government  enabling 
himjto  secure  points  of  advantage  which  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained without  him.  During  the  twenty  years  of  his  connection 
with  the  United  States  embassy,  he  was,  in  effect,  the  soul  of  it ; 
much  of  the  time  doing  the  work  of  an  embassador,  with  the  rank 
of  a  secretary.  That  his  government  never  made  him  minister,  is 
its  lasting  opprobrium. 
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In  the  year  1857,  Mr.  Williams  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the 
American  board  of  missions,  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  the 
American  embassy.  As  soon  as  his  means  would  permit,  he 
returned  to  the  board's  treasury  all  the  money  he  had  ever  received 
from  it,  together  with  some  interest  which  a  less  conscientious  and 
more  careless  person  might,  possibly,  have  neglected  to  compute. 
He  gave  to  the  board  all  that  he  received  from  his  government  for 
acting  as  interpreter  in  the  Perry  Japanese  expedition,  and  which 
amounted  to  the  considerable  sum  of  twenty-seven  hundred  and 
five  dollars.  His  benefactions  were  constant  and  widely  spread. 
I  know  that  he  once  sent  a  very  liberal  contribution  to  the  Episco- 
pal Theological  Seminary  of  Nashota.  Wis.,  prompted  thereto  on 
discovering  that  the  school  depended  upon  daily  contributions  for 
daily  bread.  He  bequeathed  the  larger  part  of  the  property  of  the 
Chinese  dictionary  to  the  American  College  in  Peking,  together 
with  an  important  legacy  to  the  American  Bible  Society  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  printing  the  Bible  in  the  Chinese  language. 

Analvsis  of  Mr.  Williams'  character,  after  what  has  been  written 
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here  and  elsewhere,  is  not  called  for.  In  him  there  was  no  com- 
plexity, although  there  was  great  variety  of  endowment.  He  was, 
in  all  respects,  consistent.  He  was  sincere,  modest,  gracious,  in- 
dustrious, patient,  courageous,  charitable,  tolerant,  humane,  spirit- 
ual. He  went  to  China  because  he  saw  the  path  of  duty,  and  was 
not  afraid  to  walk  therein.  Established'  there,  he  determined  to 
give  the  whole  of  a  prospectively  long  life  to  finding  out  and 
appropriating  everything  that,  in  any  way,  pertained  to  the  mys- 
terious people  he  had  come  to  enlighten  and  to  help.  Hence  the 
fullness  of  his  contributions  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  China  and 
the  east,  contributions  which  stimulated,  beyond  estimate,  the  work 
of  foreign  Christian  missions  of  which  himself  was  a  chief  exemplar. 
During  his  first  visit  to  this  country,  and  in  the  year  1847,  Mr. 
Williams  married  Miss  Sarah  Walworth  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  In 
saying  that  Mrs.  Williams  was  fully  equal  to  all  the  requirements 
demanded  of  her  by  her  husband's  responsible  positions  and  em- 
ployments, as  well  as  the  far  more  important  requirements  of 
domestic,  social  and  religious  life,  I  add  nothing  to  the  glad  testi- 
mony of  all  those  who  enjoyed  the  great  privilege  of  intimacy, 
friendship  or  acquaintance  with  her.  She  died  at  New  Haven, 
January  26,  1881,  and  was  buried  in  Forest  Hill,  Utica,  by  the  side 
of  three  of  her  children  who  had  preceded  her  in  their  childhood. 
Thither  also,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  1884,  her  husband 
was  carried,  and  there  left,  in  the  company  of  kind  red  belonging  to 
four  generations  of  his  family  and  name. 
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A  school  of  considerable  note  throughout  the  State,  and  the  only 
boarding  school  for  boys  that  ever  continued  for  much  length  of 
time  in  Utica,  was  the  one  known  as  the  Utica  High  School,  and 
afterwards  as  the  Utica  Gymnasium.  It  was  founded  in  1827  and 
flourished  about  eight  years.  Its  founder  and  principal  was  Charles 
Bartlett,  who  was  a  native  of  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  a  graduate 
of  Union  College,  and  a  Presbyterian  in  nurture  and  profession. 
At  the  date  above  mentioned  he  was  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  rather  agreeable  in  person,  easy  and  insinuating  in  address, 
ambitious  and  enterprising,  and  possessed  with  liberal  ideas  of 
what  should  be  the  requirements  of  such  a  school  as  the  one  he 
proposed  to  establish,  though  variable  and  unsettled  in  his 
methods  of  execution.  Mr.  Bartlett  had  previously  conducted  for 
a  short  time  a  select  school  on  Washington  street,  a  little  above 
Fayette.  He  was  well  known  in  society  and  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  whose  enterprises  he  bore  a  somewhat  prominent  part; 
Giving  up  his  select  school  to  Mr.  Isaac  Wilmarth,  he  spent  some 
months  in  visiting  other  boarding  schools  of  that  era,  and  in  further 
preparations  for  his  undertaking.  The  Round-hill  school  of  North- 
hampton,  then  brought  into  wide  repute  through  the  excellent 
mastership  of  George  Bancroft,  the  subsequent  historian,  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  adopted  as  his  model.  It  was  here  that  some  two 
years  before  gymnastic  exercises  were  first  introduced  into  this 
country  as  a  part  of  school  training,  and  from  this  school  its  gym- 
nastic appliances  were  copied.  The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  Troy,  a  pioneer  school  of  science,  then  flourishing  under  the 
direction  of  Amos  Eaton,  furnished  other  and  important  features 
that  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Bartlett  leased  for  his  purpose  the  house  and  farm  at  the 
lower  end  of  Broad  street  which  had  belonged  to  Dr.  Solomon 
Wolcott  and  was  then  owned  by  Samuel  Stocking.  The  house  was 
a  large  wooden  building  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Genesee 
street,  standing  back  from  the  line  of  Broad  street  on  a  gentle  em- 
inence and  commanding  a  wide  view  of  the  Mohawk  valley  and  the 
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hills  beyond.  It  has  been  of  late  years  the  residence  of  James  Brady, 
and  now,  removed  a  few  rods  eastward,  is  used  as  a  store.  The 
farm  which  was  then  attached  to  it  reached  a  little  beyond  the 
present  Kossuth  avenue  and  southwards  some  ways  toward  Albany 
street,  and  contained  60  to  80  acres,  having  as  a  part  of  it  a  large 
garden  and  orchard.  The  farm  was  taken  in  charge  by  Joseph  Bart- 
lett,  the  brother  of  Charles,  and  as  the  latter  remained  some  years 
unmarried,  he  was  aided  in  the  domestic  part  of  his  school  by  the 
family  of  his  brother-in-law,  Jeremiah  Warring,  and  next  by  that  of 
his  own  brother,  Dudley.  While  these  families  occupied  a  portion 
of  the  building,  the  rest  of  it  was  given  up  to  dormitories,  dining 
hall,  recitation  rooms,  &c.  For  a  school  house  a  long  story  and  a 
half  wooden  structure  was  extended  back  from  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  original  one,  and  having  a  laboratory  on  its  rear.  And  here 
the  session  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1827.  The  subsequent 
changes  and  erections  I  shall  notice  hereafter.  As  in  most  similar 
institutions  the  plan  of  instruction  was  designed  either  for  a  colle- 
giate or  a  commercial  course,  the  principal  being  assisted  in  it  by 
four  or  five  additional  teachers.  The  annual  expense  for  each 
pupil  was  $200,  which  included  all  charges  for  instruction,  board, 
rooms,  fuel,  lights,  stationery,  washing,  doctor's  bill,  &c.  This 
rate  was  afterwards  reduced  to  $150,  although  even  at  the  former 
one  it  was  low  compared  with  like  schools  of  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Bartlett  did  not  confine  himself  to  any  special  branch  of  study, 
teaching  several  English  ones,  as  well  as  the  rudiments  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  was  not  a  profound  scholar,  but  was  a  good 
master  of  drill,  and  taught  earnestly  and  thoroughly  what  he  was 
competent  for.  His  forte  was  discipline.  While  making  quite  a 
show  of  trusting  the  boys  to  their  sense  of  propriety  and  their 
honor,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  watchfulness  of  their  deportment 
and  their  morals,  careful  and  even  sly  in  his  efforts  to  detect  wrong- 
doing, and  positive  in  its  punishment.  His  rules  were  many  and 
strict,  and  he  insisted  on  their  observance.  The  scholars  were  made 
to  rise  at  six,  were  allowed  twenty  minutes  to  wash  and  dress,  and 
were  then  summoned  to  prayers,  after  which  came  breakfast  and 
play-hour  until  nine ;  from  this  time  until  twelve  there  was  study, 
again  from  two  until  five,  and  again  during  an  hour  in  the 
evening.  This  was  followed  by  prayers  and  bed  at  nine  o'clock, 
when  the  lights  were  extinguished  and  perfect  quiet  exacted.  For 
tardiness  or  absence  from  any  of  these  exercises,  for  idleness, 
whispering  or  play  during  the  hours  of  study,  the  offenders  were 
marked,  and  these  marks  detracted  from  a  portion  of  the  Satur- 
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day's  half-holiday,  and  from  the  more   of  it  in   proportion  to  the 
number  of  them.    Deficiencies  in  lessons  were  made  good  by  deten- 
tion after  school.     Graver  offences,  or  too  frequent  repetition  of 
these  lesser  ones,  were  punished  by  confinement,  the   ruler  or  the 
rawhide,  reporting  to  parents  or  expulsion.     The  monitor  system 
was  at  one  time  in  practice,  but  for  the  most  part  no  monitor  was 
so  vigilant  as  the  principal.     Unless  by  his  permission  the  boys 
were  not  allowed  to  go  to  town  at  any  other  time  than  on  Saturday 
afternoon  or  on  Sundays.     On  the  latter  day  they  were  marched 
to  church  in  procession,  and  took  seats  in  the  gallery  of  the  Pres- 
>yterian  church  opposite  the  pulpit.     The  dress  they   wore   when 
abroad  was  a  uniform  consisting  of  a  blue  cloth  roundabout  with 
bell  buttons  of  brass  in  triple  rows,  and  a  tasselled  cap,  vest  and 
pantaloons  of  the  same  material,  the  heavy  cloth  of  the  pants 
being  exchanged  in  summer  for  white  linen  or  drill.     Those  whose 
parents  resided  in  the  village  were  permitted  to  dine  at  home  on 
Sundays,  but  were  obliged  to  return  before  dark,   as  there  were 
Bible  lessons  to  be  learned  in  the  evening.     On  the  play-ground, 
eastward  of  the  building,  were  circular  and  vertical  swings,  paral- 
lel and  single  bars,  for  vaulting,  progression  by  the   arms,  and  re- 
volving, <fcc.,  and  a  few  other  equipments  of  a  gymnasium  ;  and 
on  these  the  scholars  were  subjected  to  a  daily  exercise.     Once  or 
twice  a  week  they  were  treated  to  a  course  of  equitation  on  the 
two  horses  of  the  establishment,  which  had  been  trained  to  the 
ring;  and  upon  them  all  were  taught  to  ride.     Still  another  out-of- 
door  lesson  was  learned  in  the  garden,  where  in  the  season  for  gar- 
dening, each  boy  was  required  to  cultivate  with  system  fifty  feet 
of  ground,  was  held  responsible  for  its  neatness  and  thrift,  and 
punished  for  failure  or  neglect.     Though  neither  of  these  practices 
was  kept  up  with  absolute  steadiness,  and  all  of  them  fell  by  de- 
gress more  or  less  into  desuetude.     The  nearness  of  the  river,  the 
canal  and  the  Starch  Factory  pond  offered  facilities  for  swimming 
and  skating,  in  which  the  pupils  were  often  indulged,  the  swim- 
ming, at  least,  being   done  under   the   inspection    of  a   teacher. 
Longer  excursions  were  allowed  the  pupils  in  scientific  studies,  of 
whom  there  were  several ;  and  by  some  of  them  their  Saturday 
afternoons  were  thus  largely  employed.     For  one  marked  feature 
of  the  institution,  and  one  in  which  it  stood  almost  alone  in  its 
day,  was  the  attention  bestowed  on  these  pursuits.     A  special  in- 
structor held  this  department,  and  gave  lectures,  in  a  tolerably 
well-furnished  laboratory,  successively  in  chemistry,  botany,  min- 
eralogy and  geology,  to  classes,  who  in  turn  were  required,  after  a 
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study  of  the  topic,  to  give  back  the  lecture,  with  its  experiments, 
to  the  teacher  and  their  fellows  of  the  class. 

The  first  teacher  in  this  department  was  Fay  Edgerton,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Troy.  Mr.  Edgerton  was  a 
native  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  of  a  family  that  stood  well  in  its  an- 
nals. "  There  are  few  families  anywhere  to  be  found,"  says  the  histo- 
rian of  that  town,  "  of  so  much  native  intellectual  attraction  and 
refinement,  and  also  of  so  much  social  and  Christian  excellence  as  that 
of  Esquire  Edgerton."  The  father  of  the  latter  was  conspicuous  by 
his  fearless  bravery  among  his  many  brave  townsmen  who  bore  a 
part  in  Bennington's  famous  battle.  Fay's  maternal  grandfather 
was  Dr.  Jonas  Fay,  "  a  man  of  great  versatility,  boldness  and  de- 
termination ;  and  of  acknowledged  ability  and  usefulness  in  the 
controversy  between  the  settlers  of  the  Hampshire  Grants  and  the 
government  of  the  colony  of  New  York; '  he  served  afterwards  in 
numerous  responsible  and  honorable  posts  in  the  State.  Fay  Ed- 
gerton at  the  time  he  entered  on  school  duties  was  about  24  years 
of  age,  tall  and  muscular.  He  was  intelligent,  independent,  social 
and  amiable,  and  earnest  in  religious  principle.  He  was  an  enthus- 
iast in  his  own  line  of  study  and  instruction.  Besides  his  lessons 
in  the  lecture  room,  he  scoured  the  country  round,  either  with  or 
without  his  class,  showed  them  where  to  go  in  pursuit  of  whatever 
was  rare  or  curious,  assisted  them  in  the  naming  and  care  of  their 
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specimens,  and  inspired  them  with  his  own  zeal  for  natural  science. 
Nearly  all  the  older  students  came  under  his  tuition,  or  that  of  his 
successor,  and  imbibed  a  taste  for  this  study  that  never  forsook 
them,  while  some  of  them  laid  a  foundation  of  acquirement  and  ob- 
servation, which,  aided  by  further  culture,  has  since  given  the  pos- 
sessors high  rank  as  naturalists.  During  the  long  summer  vacations 
.it  was  this  teacher's  practice  to  make  lengthy  excursions  with  half 
a  dozen  or  more  of  his  class  to  distant  parts  of  the  State  6r  the 
neighboring  ones,  visiting  localities  that  abounded  in  particular 
minerals  or  rocks,  and  bringing  thence  stores  for  their  own  or  the 
school  collections.  These  trips  were  made  almost  wholly  on  foot, 
a  single  horse  and  wagon  accompanying  the  party  to  carry  their 
scanty  wardrobe  and  relieve  the  oft-burdened  mineral  satchel  worn 
by  each  of  them,  until  such  time  as  they  reached  a  suitable  place 
for  shipment.  At  night  they  found  a  lodging  wherever  it  was 
most  convenient,  and  were  fitted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day  to  take 
up  with  the  plainest  quarters  and  the  simplest  fare.  While  in- 
creasing their  scientific  stock,  adding  vigor  to  their  frames  and 
seeing  the  country  they  traversed  in  the  most  advantageous  way, 
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they  encountered  adventures  and  witnessed  scenes  of  enduring  in- 
terest. After  some  three  years'  service  as  a  teacher,  Mr.  Edgerton 
withdrew,  became  professor  of  chemistry  and  botany  in  the  Medi- 
cal School  of  Woodstock,  Vt.,  and  died  in  1838. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  now  the  distinguished 
Professor  of  Botany  in  Harvard  University.  A  native  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Sauquoit,  Dr.  Gray  had  but  recently  finished 
his  medical  course  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county.  He  was  quite 
as  well  informed  as  Mr.  Edgerton  had  been,  as  eager  and  as  sym- 
pathetic in  the  cultivation  of  science,  and  in  all  respects  as  capable 
and  as  beloved  an  instructor.  Botany  was  even  then  his  chief 
delight,  and  his  application  to  it  most  diligent.  His  flashing  eye 
and  his  cry  of  exultation  as  he  bounded  forward  to  seize  a  new 
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plant  which  he  spied  at  a  distance,  while  botanizing  with  his  class 
in  the  Oriskany  swamp  or  elsewhere,  no  member  of  that  class  now 
living  can  ever  forget,  any  more  than  they  can  his  courteous  and 
sprightly  manners,  his  engaging  mien  and  his  devotion  to  their 
improvement.  He  introduced  the  natural  method  of  studying 
botany  in  lieu  of  the  Linnaean  system  of  classification  that  had 
before  been  in  use  with  botanical  students  generally,  and  with  his 
microscope  he  laid  open  to  the  learners  the  as-yet-unseen  mysteries 
of  the  vegetable  creation. 

Having  spoken  of  two  of  the  teachers,  let  me  introduce  a  few  more 
of  them.  The  first  who  taught  the  ancient  languages,  besides  the 
Principal,  was  Rev.  John  P.  Spinner,  though  in  the  earlier  cata- 
logues he  appeared  as  instructor  of  Spanish  and  German  as  well. 
He  was  born  at  Warbach  in  Germany,  and  having  passed  through 
the  University  of  Metz,  he  entered  a  Romish  Clerical  Seminary, 
took  orders  and  officiated  for  eleven  years  as  a  priest.  In  his 
priestly  capacity,  he  assisted  at  the  funerals  of  two  German 
emperors,  that  of  Leopold  II,  and  that  of  Francis  II.  Abandon- 
ing the  Church  of  Rome,-  he  married,  and  soon  afterward  came  to 
this  country.  From  the  year  1802,  he  had  been  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Herkimer;  and  besides  being  active 
and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  special  parochial  duties,  he 
looked  after  other  feeble  societies  of  his  neighborhood.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  the  minister  at  Herkimer  until  his  death  in  1848, 
serving  also  during  eighteen  months  of  this  time  as  a  teacher  at 
Utica.  When  he  taught  here,  Dominie  Spinner  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  tall  and  stout,  with  long  grayish  locks  and  benignant 
eyes  of  blue.  His  portly  figure,  his  countenance  beaming  with 
cheerfulness  and  tun,  his  unconstrained  and  social  air,  and  his 
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elaborate  grace  of  manner,  reflected  little  of  the  care-worn  coun- 
try pastor,  anxious  for  his  flock  and  straitened  fcr  his  bread ;  they 
betokened  rather  the  undisturbed  content  of  "  stalled  theology,"  if 
not  the  license  of  the  jolly  convent  friar,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  ease 
of  the  well-born,  old-time  gentleman,  whose  fortune  was  in  pos- 
session, and  who  had  small  cause  for  misgivings  as  to  the  present 
or  the  future.  And  if  his  courtly  salutation,  as  he  stood,  hat  in 
hand,  to  address  some  lady  of  his  acquaintance  whom  he  chanced  to 
meet,  bespoke  a  former  intimacy  with  more  polished  folk  than 
those  his  present  station  had  placed  him  with,  it  showed,  too,  a 
heart  of  kindness,  that  responded  to  the  claims  of  the  humblest 
of  his  fellow  creatures.  He  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  besides 
being  versed,  as  it  was  said,  in  other  departments  of  human 
acquirement.*  Of  his  teachings,  I  remember  little  else  than  a  part 
of  a  Latin  song  he  prepared  to  be  rendered  by  one  of  his  pupils  at 
an  exhibition  which  closed  the  year  of  school.  It  was  sung  by 
the  speaker  at  the  conclusion  of  a  Latin  salutatory,  and  the  chorus 
by  the  school, — to  a  melody  furnished  by  the  well-known  psalm- 
odist  Thomas  Hastings,  then  a  resident  of  Utica.  It  ran  as  follows : 

"  Ecce  quam  bonum  !  quamque  j  ucundum  ! 
Habitare  fratres  in  unum. 

CHORUS  : — Gaudete  juvenes ;  vacatio  imminet, 
Patriam  intrare  licebit ! 

That  this  couplet  was  but  an  appropriation  of  an  old  German 
student  song  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  still  sung  by  the 
Maennerchors  of  Utica,  and  perchance  by  other  societies  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Spinner  also  gave  lessons  in  French,  until  one  was  found  to 
whom  the  language  was  vernacular ;  but  in  Spanish  he  had  no 
followers,  and  few  in  German,  this  last  not  having  yet  become 
a  fashionable  or  a  needed  acquirement.  An  invitation  which  the 
Dominie  gave  the  school  to  come  and  dine  with  him  on  Pinxter 
day,  and  the  excursion  to  Herkimer  in  carriages  and  on  horse- 
back,— for  railways  as  yet,  there  were  none, — his  cordial  reception, 
his  bounteous  table,  and  especially  the  huge  dishes  of  many-colored 
eggs,  and  the  many  undemolished  ones  which  he  insisted  on  our 
carrying  away  with  us,  together  with  the  sad  disasters  these  eggs 
occasioned  the  equestrians  of  the  party  as  they  rode  home  with 
loaded  pockets,  was  an  event  with  its  concomitants  that  was  long 
kept  in  memory.  Mr.  Spinner  was  the  father  of  that  faithful 
watch-dog  of  the  public  funds,  Hon.  Francis  E.  Spinner,  late  U.  S. 
Treasurer. 

The  first  who  was  exclusively  a  teacher  of   Latin  in  the  school, 
and  so  named  in  the  catalogue,  was  John  J.  Lawrence,  A.  B.,  an 
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earnest,  conscientious  young  man  of  fine  endowments,  who  went 
on  a  mission  to  India,  where  he  soon  died. 

The  Greek  instructor  was  another  venerable  clergyman  of  the 
Dutch  Church,  though  without  a  parish.  He  was  of  Holland 
descent  at  least,  as  in  the  absence  of  other  proof,  his  addiction  to 
the  pipe  and  its  not  unfrequent  indulgence  in  the  class-room, 
would  sufficiently  attest.  He  was  born,  however,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College.  His  divinity  he 
had  learned  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  and  he 
had  already  served  two  or  three  parishes.  A  good  classical 
scholar,  but  a  softly-spoken  man,  a  quiet  though  sincere  appreciator 
of  his  Homer,  and  an  unaggressive  teacher,  was  Rev.  Cornelius 
Brower.  "His  mental  qualities,"  says  his  obituary,  "were  mild 
and  steady,  rather  than  brilliant  or  dazzling.  Courteous  to  all, 
his  gravity  was  without  moroseness,  and  his  cheerfulness  without 
levity."  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  the  work  of  an 
evangelist,  from  his  home  in  Geneva. 

These  were  succeeded  in  the  classics  by  a  recent  comer  from  Eng- 
land, who  had  been  trained  in  one  of  the  best  of  its  schools.  This 
was  Uridge  Whiffen,  elder  brother  of  Isaac  Whiffen,  now  resident. 
Acute  and  accurate  by  the  nature  of  his  mind,  critical  and  profound 
by  the  character  of  his  scholarship,  he  served  an  humble  tutorship 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  $250,  maintaining  upon  it  himself  and  wife, 
and  yet  evinced  the  while  a  familiarity  with  the  languages  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  that  well  entitled  him  to  a  more  exalted  post. 
After  a  short  term  here,  and  a  still  shorter  one  at  Buffalo,  he 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  In  the  classical  department  there 
was  also  for  a  brief  period  a  Mr.  Philips,  a  pleasant  teacher,  of 
gentlemanly  carriage,  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Philips  of  New 
York  city.  Toward  the  latter  years  of  the  school's  existence,  the 
place  was  filled  by  George  F.  Comstock,  a  hard  working,  am- 
bitious man,  just  from  Union,  who  has  since  made  his  mark  as  a 
leading  jurist  of  Central  New  York,  and  a  judge  of  its  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  teachers  in  the  English 
branches  was  Silas  Kingsley,  and  remarked  he  truly  was  wherever 
he  went,  for,  towering  at  least  a  foot  above  the  tallest  man  of 
any  assemblage,  he  could  not  fail  of  being  the  observed  of  all 
observers.  His  shoes  having  been  one  day  left  out  for  blacking, 
they  soon  gathered  around  them  an  astounded  group  of  boys, 
who  seemed,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  to  take  in  the  full  measure 
of  his  vastness,  and  to  comprehend  the  adage  :  "  Ex  pede  Her- 
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culem."  But,  giant  as  he  was,  he  was  inoffensive  to  his  pupils, 
and  not  only  kind,  but  apt  and  skillful,  in  indoctrinating  them 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Arithmetic  and  Grammar.  In 
company  with  Mr.  Philips,  he  afterwards  kept  a  commercial  and 
classical  school  in  the  village,  next  for  many  years  carried  on  a 
similar  and  highly  successful  one  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  He  died 
a  respected  citizen  of  that  place. 

Other  English  teachers  were  Mr.  Bartlett's  brother  Dudley,  less 
of  a  scholar  than  his  chief,  but  an  adept  in  penmanship  and  in 
book-keeping,'  and  convenient  as  his  treasurer,  steward  and  facto- 
tum; his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Warring,  best  remembered  for  his 
motherly  wife,  and  whose  sons  have  themselves  since  had  success 
as  heads  of  boarding  schools ;  James  Walker,  whose  promise  of  a 
useful  career  was  cut  short  by  an  early  death,  and  others.  There 
were  also  French  and  drawing  masters,  and  a  master  for  would-be 
performers  on  the  flute. 

There  was  no  established  curriculum  of  study,  the  choice  being 
mostly  left  with  the  parents.  In  quality,  the  teaching  was  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  advanced  schools  of  the  State  which  were 
cotemporary  with  this  one,  though  not  as  good  as  that  which  they 
now  supply,  excepting  only  in  the  department  of  natural  science, 
in  which  even  at  the  present  day  it  has  few  superiors.  Among 
the  studies  in  English,  spelling  and  reading  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned as  receiving  thorough  attention,  and  with  an  unusual  degree 
of  success.  Besides  the  daily  lessons  in  spelling,  opposing  classes 
were  frequently  formed,  the  components  of  each  being  chosen  by 
two  leading  experts  from  the  rest  of  the  school.  This  excited  to 
rivalry  and  quickened  the  ambition  for  excellence.  W^ebster  sup- 
plied the  speller  in  use,  and  reading  was  done  from  the  old  Eng- 
lish reader  of  Murray,  directed  by  much  care  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  English  grammar  formed  a  drill  for  the 
students  of  English,  but  for  those  who  studied  the  ancient,  their 
grammars  were  deemed  an  ample  equipment  for  modern  speakers 
and  writers.  Arithmetic,  it  can  not  be  said,  was  exhaustively 
handled;  rules  were  committed  whereby  sums  were  successfully 
worked,  but  faint  conception  was  gotten  of  the  principles  which 
established  these  rules.  Pike  and  Daboll  had,  ere  this,  gone  to 
rest,  and  Adams  was  the  author  relied  on.  As  for  the  book  "  intel- 
lectual," I  well  remember  the  first  copies  that  made  their  appear- 
ance. My  own  never  got  dog-eared.  Besides  hobbling  through 
two  dozen  pages  or  so  of  these  "  sums  in  the  head,"  the  most  that 
I  gained  from  it  was  the  assurance  conveyed  in  the  preface,  set  in 
very  big  capitals,  that  "  WHAT  MAN  HAS  DONE  MAN  MAY  DO," 
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which  means,  I  presume,  that  as  there  have  been  Zerah  Colburns 
and  other  arithmetical  prodigies  in  the  past,  so  may  others  arise  in 
the  future — fact  though  it  may  be,  yet  of  small  purport  to  the  less 
exceptional  of  the  race.  Geography,  civil,  not  physical,  was 
studied  of  course,  but  of  the  world's  political  changes,  as  well  of 
the  course  of  its  history,  Ancient  European  or  even  American, 
the  barest  outlines  alone  were  imparted.  There  were  exercises 
in  composition  and  in  elocution,  but  no  lessons  were  learned  in 
rhetoric  or  English  literature ;  nor  was  there  instruction  in  physi- 
ology, or  in  philosophy,  natural,  mental  or  moral.  It  was  the 
grammar  of  Adams,  likewise,  Adams  of  Edinburgh,  not  him  of 
America,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  all  the  scholars  in  Latin. 
From  this  they  were  put  into  the  Historia  Sacra  or  the  Latin 
lessons,  and,  while  still  plying  the  grammar  were  advanced  by 
degrees  through  Ca3sar  and  two  or  three  of  the  orations  of  Cicero 
to  Virgil  Delphini  or  the  edition  of  Cooper.  For  learners  in 
Greek,  Goodrich  and  Valply  furnished  the  grammars  made  use 
of,  and  the  "  Lessons "  were  the  stepping  stones  by  which  they 
progressed  to  the  Grseca  Minora  and  Homer.  As  for  composing 
in  either  of  these  languages,  it  never  was  thought  of;  they 
were  dead  beyond  a  doubt,  and  no  Arnold  had  yet  appeared  to 
assist  in  their  resurrection.  Both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  prosody 
was,  I  fear,  too  little  insisted  on,  and  scanning  too  often  caught 
up  as  a  trick  of  the  ear.  Ponies  were  unknown,  nor  were  there 
classical  maps,  models,  diagrams,  illustrative  prints  and  his- 
torical comments  as  at  present.  Was  it  a  fault  of  the  teaching 
or  was  it  due  to  the  incapacity  of  the  pupil  that  his  imagina- 
tion was  not  enkindled  by  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of  the  classi- 
cal authors  he  studied,  or  his  taste  delighted  by  the  sweetness  and 
smoothness,  the  terseness  and  point  of  their  expression  ?  We  pre- 
fer to  impute  it  rather  to  juvenile  dullness  than  defective  instruc- 
tion, since  we  know  there  was  no  lack  of  sense  of  these  beauties 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  nor  of  an  inclination  to  discourse  upon 
them  to  ears  however  indifferent  and  inattentive. 

An  able  committee  of  gentlemen  who  reported  upon  an  exam- 
ination of  the  school  which  they  attended  in  June,  1828,  and  of 
whom  six  of  the  nine  had  been  nurtured  in  college,  were  pleased 
to  say  that :  "  The  plan  of  this  institution  and  the  mode  of  in- 
struction appear  to  us  to  equal  if  not  to  surpass,  any  with  which 
we  are  acquainted."  Had  these  gentlemen  been  familiar  with  the 
very  best  of  the  then-existing  schools  of  New  England,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  would  have  accorded  such  unqualified 
praise  to  this  one.  For  good,  though  it  was  as  contrasted  with 
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those  of  its  neighborhood,  it  was  not  unsurpassed  by  some  of  its- 
cotemporaries,  and  fell  short  of  the  excellence  of  very  many  modern 
schools.  Yet  of  its  small  proportion  of  candidates  for  college  some 
became  high-oration  men,  and  the  majority  maintained  a  respecta- 
ble rank ;  while  of  those  who  fitted  for  business  most  were  compe- 
tent and  useful  in  the  posts  they  occupied. 

Besides  the  annual  examinations  there  were  exhibitions  too, 
which  were  held  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  village,  when  the 
pupils  displayed  themselves  in  declamation  and  other  exercises  to 
crowds  of  indulgent  friends.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  an  ex- 
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tant  programme  of  one  of  these  displays  appears  in  some  instances 
to  reveal  both  the  natural  bent  and  the  eventual  standing  of  the 
respective  speakers,  so  much  do  the  selections  chosen  accord  with 
the  subsequent  career  of  these  youthful  orators.  But  in  other 
cases  it  does  not  seem  equally  evident  that  "  the  child  is  father  to 
the  man;"  since  in  the  cast  of  a  colloquy  entitled  the  Conjuror, 
which  was  enacted  by  some  of  these  High  School  boys,  I  find  that 
Hon.  John  F.  Seymour  figured  as  Aunt  Betty  Wrinkle,  the  late 
Judge  Johnson  was  Mr.  Bluster,  and  Professor  Dana  of  New 
Haven  was  only  Jack. 

The  morals  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the  school  were  carefully 
looked  after,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  here  educated 
were  subsequently  the  victims  of  evil  habits.  This  supervision 
was  extended  to  the  play-ground,  to  the  dining  and  sleeping 
rooms  as  well  as  the  school  room.  At  table  a  matron  sat  at  one 
end  and  the  principal  at  the  other,  the  teachers  being  interspersed 
with  the  scholars,  and  any  breach  of  decorum  was  instantly 
checked,  or  punished  if  gross,  by  a  mark,  for  future  atonement. 
The  fare  was  not  altogether  such  as  the  boys'  parents  would  have 
been  contented  to  live  on  ;  yet  it  was  of  a  grade  quite  as  good  as 
that  of  most  other  Dotheboys  halls.  If  it  was  not  a  Delmonico's 
in  luxurious  elegance,  it  was  very  far  from  being  a  Shepherd's 
Fold  in  starving  scantiness.  When  the  conventional  hash  was 
pressed  upon  them  with  true  boarding-house  frequency,  complaints 
were  silenced  by  the  assurance  of  one  of  their  superiors  that 
hash  was  "an  excellent  beverage."  Of  a  still  more  watery  consis- 
tence was  the  once-desiccated  cod  that  was  at  times  served  up  for 
breakfast  in  bits  which  swam  in  an  unusual  allowance  of  fluid  ;  so 
that  Breese  was  fully  justified  in  asking,  as  he  extended  his  plate 
to  the  professor  of  chemistry,  that  the  latter  would  be  pleased  to 
help  him  to  more  of  "  the  codfish  in  solution."  An  imperfect  set- 
tling of  the  coffee,  or  the  too-frequent  recurrence  of  salt  fish  for 
breakfast,  was  visited  upon  the  cook  with  the  malediction : 
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"  Ann  Jones,  Ann  Jones, 
Fish  skins  and  mack'rel  bones." 

The  dining  room  was  at  first  in  the  basement  of  the  principal 
building,  but,  when  a  new  school-house  was  erected,  an  additional 
story  was  put  on  the  old  one  which  was  now  used  for  a  dining 
hall,  its  first  story  being  devoted  to  the  kitchen  and  laundry. 

This  old  school-house,  how  the  memory  of  it  brings  back  inci- 
dents of  the  past !  among  others,  of  the  spelling  class  twice  sent 
back  to  their  seats  for  an  un conned  lesson,  all  of  them  failing  to 
get  over  the  word  parallel,  and  of  one  sulky  member  of  it  in  par- 
ticular, who  refused  further  study  and  sat  in  moody  idleness, 
which,  when  the  master's  rawhide  was  brought  down  upon  his 
desk  with  resounding  vehemence  coupled  with  an  intimation  of  a 
still  more  sensitive  application  of  it,  so  inflamed  the  wrath  of  this 
high-tempered  youth  that  he  took  occasion  at  the  next  recess  to 
slip  away  from  the  premises  altogether,  and  for  a  fortnight  became 
the  object  of  most  anxious  search  to  principal  and  to  parent.  He 
was  found  at  last — his  parallel  still  incomplete — husking  corn  for 
a  neighboring  farmer.  Poor  Platt !  a  plucky  but  a  wayward  boy, 
he  went  afterwards  to  sea  as  a  common  sailor,  got  into  the  Texan 
navy,  and  fell  at  last  in  the  distant  province  of  Yucatan,  a  vic- 
tim to  the  code  of  honor. 

I  remember,  too,  how  the  school  was  startled  one  morning  by  the 
descent  of  a  blinding  cloud  of  dust  and  plaster  that  came  down  in 
its  midst,  with  the  prospect  of  a  still  more  startling  human 
shower  to  follow.  The  half-story  over  head  was  without  a  floor 
and  used  only  as  a  lumber  and  drying  room.  The  only  way  to  its 
stairs  was  along  the  length  of  the  school  room.  One  of  the  maids, 
had  gone  up  to  it  before"  school  hours  with  a  basket  of  clothes 
from  the  wash  tub,  and  was  hanging  them  up  to  dry,  when  she 
incautiously  stepped  from  a  joist  upon  the  frail  plastered  ceiling, 
and  in  a  moment,  was  suspended  a  helpless  spectacle,  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  flight. 

What  shall  I  relate  of  incidents  of  the  play-ground  and  its  occu- 
pants that  would  be  in  any  wise  characteristic  of  this  play-ground 
or  these  especial  players  ?  When  and  where  have  there  been  boys 
who  did  not  delight  in  ball,  in  marbles  and  in  kites,  in  racing  and 
in  wrestling,  and  in  other  sports  of  the  yard  and  the  field,  or  in 
pomp  and  prisoner's  base  as  they  glided,  skate-shod,  over  some  ex- 
tended glassy  plain  ?  I  may  mention  that  it  was  on  the  play- 
ground that  the  chemical  professor,  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled school  and  a  group  of  invited  guests,  gave  the  nitrous  oxide 
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to  some  six  or  eight  of  his  class.  As  he  successively  choked  off  the 
eager  and  bewildered  sucklings,  how  variously  they  were  affected  ! 
to  one  it  was  in  truth  a  laughing  cjas,  while  another  it  dissolved  in 

<_?  ff    fj         * 

tears,  one  broke  forth  in  glowing  eloquence,  another  in  affecting 
terms  apostrophized  his  Dulcinea,  the  hidden  treasure  of  his  heart, 
and  yet  another,  like  a  maddened  bull,  burst  through  all  restraint 
and  with  aggressive  rage  drove  his  companions,  helter  skelter,  from 
the  field.  Shall  I  tell  of  some  of  the  scenes  of  shame  enacted  here? 
as  of  the  fierce  encounter  that  was  once  waged  between  two  Vir- 
ginian brothers  of  the  school,  slips  from  the  early  cavalier  stock  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  and  waged  so  desperately  that  the  united  efforts 
of  two  of  the  teachers  were  hardly  able  to  quell  it  ?  Turning  out- 
ward from  the  premises,  shall  I  recount  the  insults  received  from 
the  urchins  of  the  village,  when  a  squad  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  boys  in 
blue  made  an  appearance  within  their  range  ;  or  the  equally  un- 
generous attacks  they  themselves  made  on  the  country  lads  who 
went  by  their  grounds  in  coming  to  or  going  from  the  town  ?  No  1 
let  us  pass  all  this,  for  boys  are  apt  to  be  quarrelsome  and  cruel, 
and  the  tormented  easily  become  tormentors,  as  slaves  have  proved 
themselves  the  worst  of  tyrants. 

The  new  school  house  stood  on  the  further  side  of  the  play- 
ground, some  hundred  feet  east  of  the  original  mansion,  with  a 
north  and  south  direction.  It  was  not  far  in  advance  of  a  great 
barn — the  old  barn  still  so  redolent  of  precious  memories  of  the  fun 
it  yielded.  This  new  school-house  was  three  stories  in  height,  two 
of  them  of  wood,  resting  on  a  high  basement  of  brick.  It  had  en- 
trances on  each  side  to  the  rooms  below,  and  stairways  leading  to 
the  story  above.  These  lower  rooms  were  designed  to  be  used 
by  the  boys  when  not  on  duty  in  school  or  absent  at  play,  where  they 
were  sheltered  in  bad  wreather  and  where  they  stored  their  effects. 
The  story  above  contained  the  school  room  and  four  apartments 
for  recitations,  one  in  each  corner.  The  third  story  was  one  large 
dormitory,  a  small  chamber  only  being  set  off  from  it  for  the  mas- 
ter's own  use,  from  which  he  saw  his  flock  housed  for  the  night 
and  rang  them  from  their  slumbers  in  the  morning.  When,  at  a 
later  date,  still  another  building  was  put  up  for  school  purposes, 
for  Mr.  Bartlett  was  given  to  novelties  and  change,  the  one  last 
described  was  converted  into  apartments  devoted  to  lodging  and 
sleeping.  As  this  latter  was  now  arranged,  a  very  narrow  central 
hall,  barely  wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  one  person,  traversed 
each  of  the  stories  from  end  to  end  between  rows  of  rooms  on  the 
sides,  but  had  no  communication  with  either,  except  by  a  small 
curtained  window,  four  by  six  inches  in  size,  that  was  set  in  the 
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wall  of  each.  It  terminated,  in  one  of  the  stories,  in  the  sanctum 
of  the  principal,  at  the  rear  end  of  the  building,  whence  stairways 
upward  and  downward  reached  to  the  hall-ways  above  and  below; 
thus  he  alone  had  access  to  them,  controlled  the  coverings  of  the 
windows,  and,  by  means  of  these  loopholes,  could  oversee  the  occu- 
pants unbeknown  to  themselves.  Of  these  occupants  every  room 
had  two.  Privacy  was  out  of  the  question,  since  none  knew  when 
the  slippered  step  was  approaching,  or  the  uncovered  eye  directed 
upon  him. 

The  later  built  school  house  was  still  more  unique  in  its  charac- 
ter. In  plan  and  internal  arrangement  it  was  copied  from  the 
academy  at  Lowville,  though  its  exterior  might,  in  one  aspect,  have 
seemed  an  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  It  stood  farther 
eastward  than  the  former  ones  arid  a  little  in  advance  of  them,  was 
of  brick,  of  the  height  of  two  stories,  but  consisting  of  only  one 
room ;  was  semi-circular  in  form  and  with  its  flat  side  and  entrances 
toward  the  street.  Around  the  inside  of  the  whole  half-circle  were 
ranged  two  series  of  stalls,  one  above  the  other,  and  wide  enough 
for  a  single  desk  in  each.  Here  sat  the  students  with  their  faces 
toward  the  wall,  completely  shut  oft'  from  their  neighbors  by  a 
wooden  partition,  and  visible  only  to  the  master,  who,  like  a  spider 
in  the  middle  of  his  web,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  opposite  front. 
Under  espionage  so  complete  all  communication  was  impossible; 
the  boy  might  be  dreamy  and  indolent,  he  could  not  play  with  his 
fellows.  Between  the  school  room  and  the  lodging  rooms  boys 
were  surely  never  held  in  firmer  grip. 

These  peculiar  constructions  reveal  the  least  attractive  of  Mr. 
Bartlett's  traits,  and  those  which  were  especially  repulsive  to  his  pu- 
pils. For  although  he  was  a  diligent  and  careful  teacher,  though  he 
aimed  to  be  honorable  himself,  and  to  imbue  his  boys  with  principles 
of  manliness  and  virtue,  and  though  he  really  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  well-doing  of  all  of  them,  he  showed  too  little  confidence  in  their 
integrity,  and  so  failed  to  secure  their  own  in  his.  He  seemed  want- 
ing in  that  considerate  toleration  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth, 
that  trust  in  their  future  which  formed  such  loveable  features  in  the 
character  of  the  good  doctor  of  Rugby,  who,  as  Tom  Brown  said, 
"does  really  treat  one  openly  and  like  a  gentleman,  and  as  though 
one  was  working  with  him."  And  yet,  after  all,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.  Bartlett  was  not  wholly  singular  in  his  ideas  or  in 
the  modes  of  their  manifestation ;  to  some  extent  they  were  the 
product  of  the  time.  Moreover,  if  suspicious  and  untrustful,  he 
was  just  in  his  requirements,  and  firm  and  consistent  in  the  exercise 
of  them,  so  that  though  he  lacked  the  spontaneous  and  unlimited 
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respect  of  his  pupils,  he  secured,  at  least,  their  obedience.  And, 
finally,  if  he  lacked  the  highest  grade  of  scholarship  himself,  he 
could  rightly  estimate  its  value  in  others ;  he  knew  what  good 
teaching  should  be  and  provided  his  institution  with  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  educated  at  the  High  School  I  am 
unable  to  state.  There  was  an  average  annual  attendance  of  up- 
wards of  forty,  of  whom  some  remained  four  or  five  years,  the 
most  for  a  shorter  period.  The  larger  number  of  them  were  from 
Utica,  but  they  were  present  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  from  Connecticut,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  &c. 

Among  those  who  became  more  or  less  distinguished  were  the 
two  eminent  professors  of  Yale  College,  James  D.  Dana  the  natur- 
alist, and  S.  Wells  Williams  the  Chinese  scholar;  the  late  Alexan- 
der S.  Johnson,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State,  and 
afterward  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  late 
Morris  S.  Miller,  Brev.  Brig.  Gen.,  U.  S.  A.;  and  his  brother,  the 
late  John  B.  Miller,  consul  at  Hamburg ;  the  late  Lewis  Cass,  Jr., 
charge  and  then  minister  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  the  late  W.  F. 
Williams,  missionary  in  Turkey  ;  and  the  late  Isaac  Smith,  inventor 
of  a  process  for  the  condensation  of  milk.  Former  pupils  of  the 
school  now  living  in  Utica  are  John  F.  Seymour,  Edward  S. 
Brayton,  Thomas  W.  and  Alexander  Seward,  Erastus  Clark, 
Arthur  M.  Beartlsley,  and  Theodore  Pomeroy. 

A  fire  which,  in  the  year  1835,  destroyed  the  second  of  the 
school  structures — the  one  which  was  at  that  time  used  for  lodging 
and  recitations— caused  the  disruption  of  the  establishment,  and 
so  far  embarassed  the  principal,  who  was  never  quite  at  ease  in  his 
finances,  that  he  abandoned  the  field.  Removing  to  Poughkeepsie, 
and  his  reputation  going  with  him,  he  there  set  up  what  he  termed 
the  College  Hill  School,  which  was  soon  a  flourishing  seminary, 
and  which  he  continued  until  his  death. 

His  wife,  a  large,  stylish,  lady-like  person,  and  who  had  proved 
a  most  useful  companion  and  help-mate  during  his  later  career  in 
Utica,  was  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  passengers  who 
perished  in  the  burning  of  the  ill-starred  Henry  Clay  on  its  trip 
from  Albany  to  New  York  in  October  1852.  Mr.  Bartlett 
survived  a  few  years  longer,  and  was  married  again. 

The  school  house  which  he  last  used  here,  too  unpractical  in  form 
to  be  of  service  for  any  other  purpose,  stood  for  some  years  dilap- 
idated. And  when  it  was  torn  down,  there  was  left  nothing  of  the 
Utica  Gymnasium  but  the  original  and  now  degraded  mansion  of 
Dr.  Wolcott. 
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The  location  of  the  County  of  Oneida  is  of  first  importance 
when  considering  its  Bird  Fauna.  Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  of  irregular  outline,  approaching  in  shape  a  heart,  with 
one  lobe  resting  on  Oneida  Lake,  the  other  in  the  great  northern 
wilderness,  and  the  point  far  down  toward  the  head-waters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  it  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the  great  island  which  ages 
ago  rose  above  the  continental  sea  in  northern  New  York;  and 
from  the  Eozoic  in  the  northeast  corner,  a  line  drawn  in  a  southerly 
direction  across  the  County,  cuts  outcroppings  of  almost  all  the 
rocks,  through  the  Lower  Silurian,  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  as  far 
as  the  Portage  and  Chemung  Groups  in  the  Devonian. 

It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a  broad  and  fertile  valley, 
containing  the  head-waters  of  the  Mohawk  and  of  Wood  Creek, 
and  between  them  the  old  " carry "  of  the  early  boatmen;  the 
summit  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Great  Lakes.  From  this  valley 
the  ground  rises  into  gentle  hills  in  both  directions,  only  to  fall 
away  again  to  the  sources  of  the  Black  River  on  the  north  and 
of  the  Chenango  and  the  Unadilla  on  the  south.  Thus  the  County 
contains  the  sources  of  rivers  flowing  to  all  four  points  of  the 
compass.  The  Black  river  to  the  north,  the  Oneida  to  the  west ; 
both  finding  their  way  through  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  Mohawk  to  the  east,  and  the  Chenango  and  Unadilla  to  the 
south  ;  the  former  through  the  Hudson,  and  the  latter  through  the 
Susquehanna,  reaching  the  same  destination. 

The  rain  fall,  though  we  are  unable  to  give  the  figures,  is  large, 
and  the  temperature  is  not  only  low  in  average,  but  is  extremely 
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variable,  especially  in  winter ;  changes  of  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit 
within  twenty-four  hours  occurring  in  almost  every  season. 

In  a  general  way,  the  climate  may  be  said  to  be  favorable  to  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  in  fact  of  all  vegetation ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  northern  part  of  the  County,  the  soil  is  culti- 
vated so  completely  that  but  little  of  the  native  forest  remains. 
With  such  location,  topography  and  climate,  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  the  fauna  "  Canadian  "  rather  than  "  Alleghanian," 
especially  when  we  observe  in  our  woods  the  absence  of  the  tulip 
and  the  chestnut,  common  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  a  short 
distance  west  of  us ;  and  we  miss  the  whistle  of  "  Bob  White," 
and  the  mournful  call  of  the  "  Common  Dove,"  which  are  not 
uncommon  sounds  a  comparatively  few  miles  away. 

Instead,  our  woods  are  largely  made  up  of  maple,  beech  and 
conifers,  and  we  find  breeding  within  our  limits,  such  strictly 
Canadian  birds  as  the  Golden-eye  Duck,  the  White-throated  Spar- 
row, the  Canadian  Fly-catching  Warbler,  the  Winter  Wren,  and 
both  the  Hermit  and  Swainson's  Thrushes.  The  list,  however, 
shows  some  birds  far  removed  from  "Canadian,"  and  perhaps 
further  investigation  in  the  southern  part  of  the  County  might 
add  more. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  C.  Hart  Merriam, 
M.  D.,  of  the  Division  of  Economic  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  kindly  reviewed  the  list 
while  in  the  rough,  and  made  several  valuable  additions ;  to  Messrs. 
A.  L.  Brainard,  of  Oneida,  and  A.  Ames  Howlett,  of  Syracuse,  for 
information  regarding  the  occurrence  of  birds  at  Oneida  Lake ;  and 
to  several  others,  who  are  properly  credited  in  the  appropriate 
places. 

The  list  is  not  put  forth  as  complete.  It  is  the  work  of  several 
years,  but  there  are  many  parts  of  the  County  which  we  have 
scarcely  visited. 

We  have  included  quite  a  number  of  birds  for  which  we  have 
no  positive  Oneida  County  record,  having  found  them  in  the 
neighboring  counties,  and  having  no  doubt  of  their  occurrence  in 
this.  In  all  such  cases  we  give  the  location  of  the  record,  and  to 
cover  such  extra-limital  records  we  have  called  this  paper  "  A  List 
of  the  Birds  of  Oneida  County  and  its  Immediate  Vicinity." 
Only  those  birds  are  given  as  breeding,  for  which  we  have  positive 
records,  though  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  all  those  given  as 
"  summer  residents  "  nest. 
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We  submit  the  list  to  our  bird-loving  friends,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  only  adding  in  conclusion,  that  every  item  of  which  we 
have  not  personal  knowledge,  is  so  given,  with  our  authority;  and 
that  our  principal  effort  has  been,  not  to  make  the  list  as  large  as 
possible,  but  to  make  it  positively  accurate. 


WILLIAM  L.  RALPH,  M.  D., 
EGBERT  BAGG. 


UTICA,  N.  Y.,  September  1st,  1886. 


LIST. 

1.    Colymbus  holboellii  (REINH.).  2. 

Holboell's  Grebe. 

A  female,  taken  out  of  a  flock  of  five  or  six,  on  the  Mohawk  in 
1867. 


2.    Colymbus  auritus  LINN. 

Horned  Grebe. 


3. 


A  not  uncommon  migrant.     "  Common  in  Lewis,  Herkimer  and 
Hamilton  Counties,  in  fall  migrations."  —  (Merriam.) 


3.    Podilymbus  podiceps  (LINN.). 

Pied-billed  Grebe. 

Not  uncommon.     See  Galinula  galeata. 


6. 


4.    Urinator  imber  (GUNN.). 

Loon. 


7. 


Common  at  Oneida  Lake.    One  taken  near   Utica.      Common 
summer  resident  in  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  Counties.     Breeds. 
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5.    Stercorarius  parasiticus  (LINN.).  37. 

Parasitic  Jaeger. 

A  young  specimen  of  this  bird  was  taken  August  22,  1886,  on 
Joe's  Lake,  Herkimer  County,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Shepard.  The  bird 
was  seen  to  alight  on  the  lake,  and  apparently  exhausted  with  a 
long  journey,  allowed  itself  to  be  approached  in  a  boat  and  killed 
with  a  saddle. 


6.  Lams  argentatus  smithsonianus  COUES.  51a. 

American  Herring  Gull. 

Occurs  occasionally  throughout  the  County.  A  common  migrant 
at  Oneida  Lake.  Common  summer  resident  in  Herkimer  and 
Hamilton  Counties;  breeding  occasionally  at  Joe's  Lake;  and 
almost  always  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  on  Canachagala  Lake,  in 
large  numbers ;  and  for  many  years  on  the  West  Canada  Lakes. 

7.  Larus  Philadelphia  (ORD).  60. 

Bonaparte's  Gull. 

A  common  migrant  at  Oneida  Lake,  where  the  local  name  is 
"  Black  head  gull."  Eight  of  these  birds  out  of  a  flock  of  about 
fifty  were  killed  on  the  Utica  Water  Works  Reservoir  in  1879. 

8.  Sterna  hirundo  LINN.  70. 

Common  Tern. 
"^ 

Of  rare  occurrence  on  Oneida  Lake.  In  the  spring  of  1885  one 
was  killed  at  Upper  South  Bay  by  Mr.  Henry  Loftie,  who  has  the 
bird  mounted  and  preserved.  Mr.  George  D.  Chapin  of  the  same 
place,  also  reports  the  bird  as  seen,  being  very  tame,  and  following 
the  boat  for  quite  a  long  time. 

9.  Sterna  antillanim  (LESS.).  74. 

Least  Tern. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Davis  killed  a  bird  of  this  species  on  the  "  Capron 
Pond,"  so  called,  in  town  of  New  Hartford,  a  few  years  ago. 
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1 0.    Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis  (GMEL.).  77. 

Black  Tern. 

Several  observed  in  the  fall  of  1885  at  Oneida  Lake,  by  Mr.  A. 
A.  Hewlett,  of  Syracuse ;  though  he  did  not  secure  them,  he  is 
familiar  with  the  species,  and  thinks  there  can  be  no  mistake.  As 
they  have  been  killed  on  Onondaga  Lake  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  this  identification. 


11.  Phalacrocorax  carbo  (LINN.).  119. 

Cormorant. 

One  killed  at  Oneida  Lake,  was  mounted  by  A.  L.  Brainard,  of 
Oneida.  The  Rathbun-Fowler  List,  published  at  Auburn,  records 
one  killed  at  "  Upper  South  Bay,"  Oneida  Lake,  by  Mr.  Edward 
H.  Mann,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  is  mounted  and  preserved  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Onondaga  Sportsmen's  Club  of  that  city. 

12.  Merganser  americanus  (CASS.).  129. 

American  Merganser. 

• 

A  not  uncommon  migrant. 

13.  Merganser  serrator  (LINN.).  130. 

Red-breasted  Merganser. 

"A  common  summer  resident  throughout  the  Adirondacks. 
Much  more  abundant  than  the  Sheldrake." — (Merriam.) 

14.  Lophodytes  cucullatus  (LINN.).  131. 

Hooded  Merganser. 

A  common  migrant. 

15.  Anas  boschas  LINN.  132. 

Mallard. 

A  common  migrant. 
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16.    Anas  obsciira  QMEL.  133. 

Black  Duck. 

A  common  migrant.  Common  summer  resident  in  Herkimer 
and  Hamilton  Counties,  breeding  more  plentifully  than  any  other 
Duck. 


17.    Anas  strepera  LINN.  135. 

Gad  wall. 

Two  killed  April,  1884,  and  one  October,  1885,  at  Oneida  Lake, 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Howlett,  of  Syracuse,  and  several  killed  at  the  same 
place  by  Mr.  N.  Wood,  of  Brewerton. 


18.    Anas  americana  QMEL.  137. 

Baldpate. 

"  A  not  uncommon  migrant." — (Howlett.) 


19.  Anas  carolinensis  GMELIN.  139. 

Green-winged  Teal. 

A  common  migrant. 

20.  Anas  discors  LINN.  140. 

Bine-winged  Teal. 

A  common  migrant.     A  few  probably  breed,  as  quite  young 
birds  are  occasionally  shot. 


21.    Spatula  clypeata  (LINN.).  142. 

Shoveller. 

One  shot  and  another  seen  near  Utica,  April  19th,  1884.     Two 
killed  September,  1879,  at  Oneida  Lake,  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Howlett, 
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22.  Dafila  acuta  (LINN.).  143. 

Pintail. 

A  common  migrant. 

23.  Aix  sponsa  (LINN.).  144. 

Wood  Duck. 

A  common   migrant.     "A   few   remain  to  breed  near  Oneida 
Lake." — (Brainard.} 

IL   i 

24.  Aythya  americana  (EYT.).  146. 

Redhead. 

A  migrant  at  Oneida  Lake.     A  female  shot  near  Utica. 


25.    Aythya  vallisneria  (WiLs.).  147. 

Canvas-back . 

A.  L,  Brainard,  of  Oneida,  has  mounted  one   specimen  killed 
at  the  Lake. 


26.  Aythya  marila  nearctica  STEJN.  148. 

American  Scaup  Duck. 

A  common  migrant. 

27.  Aythya  affinis  (Byt).  149. 

Lesser  Scaup  Duck. 

Migrant ;  more  common  than  the  preceding. 

• 

\ 

28.  Glaucionetta  clangula  americana  (BONAP.).  161. 

American  Golden-eye. 

A  common   migrant.     Summer   resident   in   Hamilton  County. 
Broods  of  young  birds  were  seen  in  June,  1878  and  187 9. 
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29.    Charitonetta  albeola  (LINN.).  153. 

IS  ii  flte-liead. 

A  common  migrant. 


30.    Clangula  hyemalis  (LINN.).  154. 

Old-squaw. 


A  rare  migrant.     One  taken  at  Utica  October  27th,  1881. 


31.    Somateria  spectabilis  (LINN.).  162. 

King  Eider. 

"  A  rare   migrant.     Several  have  been  killed  on  Oneida  Lake." 

• 

(Brainard.) 


32.    Oidemia  americana  Sw.  &  RICH.  163. 

American  Scoter. 

Occurs  occasionally.     "  Shot  at  Lyons  Falls  and  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks." — (Merriam. ) 


33.    Oidemia  deglandi  BONAP.  165. 

White-winged  Scoter. 

Two  taken  at  Utica  in  the  fall  of  1881.     Common  at  Oneida 
Lake. 


34.    Oidemia  perspicillata  (LINN.).  166. 

Surf  Scoter. 

A  specimen  of  this  bird  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Brainard, 
of  Oneida,  was  killed  at  the  lake  in  the  fall  of  1884. 
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35.    Erismatura  rubida  (WILS.).  167. 

Ruddy  Duck. 

"Rather  common  migrant  at  Oneida  Lake." — (Brainard  and 
Howlett.) 


36.    Branta  canadensis  (LINN.).  172. 

Canada  Goose. 


A  common  migrant. 


37.    Olor  columbiaims  (ORD).  180. 

Whistling  Swan. 

DeKay,  in  the  Natural  History  of  New  York,  Part  II,  says : 
"  In  the  uninhabited  regions  of  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  Counties, 
in  this  State,  this  species,  as  I  was  informed  by  trustworthy 
hunters,  remains  during  the  whole  year,  where  it  must  necessarily 
breed.  The  outlet  of  Lake  Paskungameh,  or  Tupper's  Lake,  was 
specified  as  a  spot  to  which  they  were  particularly  attached." 
Several  swans,  undoubtedly  this  species,  have  been  killed  on 
Oneida  Lake. 


38.    Botaunis  lentiginostis  (MONTAG.)-  190. 

American  Bittern. 

A  common  summer  resident. 


39.    Ardea  herodias  LINN. 

Great  Blue  Heron* 


A  common  summer  resident.  "  Breeds  near  the  western  end  of 
Oneida  Lake."—  (N'orthrup  in  Ornithologist  and  Oologist,  Vol.  X, 
Page  11.) 


j 
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40.    Ardea  egretta  GMEL.  196. 

American  Egert. 

A  specimen  of  this  handsome  bird,  a  straggler  from  the  South, 
was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Eysaman,  of  Eatonville,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
spring  of  1882,  in  the  town  of  Herkimer,  Herkimer  County.  He 
reports  that  there  were  six  of  these  birds  in  a  flock,  and  that  they 
remained  in  the  vicinity  about  a  month,  but  only  one  was  secured. 
The  bird  was  mounted  and  preserved.  Messrs.  J.  P.  &  F.  J.  Davis, 
taxidermists,  of  Utica,  mounted  a  specimen  several  years  ago, 
which  was  killed  in  the  town  of  Deerfield,  on  the  river  flats. 


41.    Ardea  virescens  LINN.  201. 

Green  Heron. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


42.     Nycticorax  nycticorax  naevius  (BoDD.).  202. 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 

A  young  female  shot  near  Utica,  August  12th,  1878.  Mr.  A  L. 
Brainard,  of  Oneida,  also  had  a  young  bird  brought  to  him  to 
mount. 


43.    Grns  mexicana  (MULL.).  206. 

Sandhill  Crane. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  &  F.  J.  Davis,  taxidermists,  Utica,  mounted  for  a 
Mr.  Catwell,  of  New  York  Mills,  a  specimen  of  this  bird,  which 
was  taken  in  that  village  in  the  year  1873. 


44.    Rallus  virginiaims  LINN.  212. 

Virginia  Rail. 

Not  uncommon. 
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45.    Porzaha  Carolina  (LINN.).  214. 

Sora. 

A  summer  resident.     Breeds.     More  common  during  migrations. 


46.    Porzana  noveboracensis  (GMEL.).  215. 

Rail. 


One  taken  near  Utica  October  3d.  1883. 


47.    G-alliimla  galeata  (LICHT.).  219. 

Florida  Gallluule. 

Two  have  been  taken  near  Utica.  Occasional  at  Oneida  Lake. 
Very  common  on  the  marshes  of  the  Seneca  River,  where  they  are 
called  "  Water  chickens,"  and  where  they  breed  in  great  numbers. 
June  4th,  1879,  a  nest  was  found  containing  four  eggs.  June 
5th,  at  eleven  A.  M.,  it  contained  six  eggs.  The  same  day  at  five 
p.  M.,  there  were  nine  eggs,  when  the  female,  or  one  of  them,  was 
killed.  The  same  month  an  old  bird,  followed  by  a  brood  of 
young,  was  observed  leaving  her  nest,  which  on  examination  was 
found  to  contain  one  egg  of  this  species  and  two  of  the  Podilymbus 
podiceps,  all  with  chicks  peeping  in  them.  It  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  which  of  the  two  species  the  old  bird  was ;  but  from 
these  observations  it  seems  positive  that  this  bird  not  only  shares 
its  nest  with  its  own  species,  but  sometimes  with  the  Grebe  also. 


48.    Fulica  americana  GMEL.  221. 

American  Coot. 

One  taken  at  Utica.     "  Common  at  Oneida  Lake." — (Brainard.} 


49.    Phalaropus  lobatus  (LINN.).  223. 

Northern  Plialarope. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1881,  a  specimen  of  this  bird  was  taken 
in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  in  this  odd  manner.     It  was  first 
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observed  swimming  about  like  a  duck,  in  a  little  pond  made  by 
the  melting  snow  and  the  spring  rain,  and  catching  insects  which 
were  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  bird  being  a 
strange  one  to  the  gentleman  who  observed  it,  it  was  watched 
closely  for  some  time,  but  as  there  was  no  means  at  hand  to  cap- 
ture it,  the  gentleman  finally  went  about  his  work,  which  was  near 
at  hand,  till  his  attention  was  again  attracted  by  the  loud  outcries 
of  the  bird ;  and  on  hastening  to  the  pond  he  found  that  the  bird 
had  been  kindly  captured  for  him  by  a  large  bullfrog,  which  was 
trying  to  swallow  it.  He  killed  tW  frog  and  secured  the  bird, 
which  shortly  died  from  the  rough  treatment  it  had  received.  It 
was  then  presented  to  Mrs.  M.  T.  Brown,  of  Hecla,  who  mounted 
it  herself  and  preserved  it. 


50.    Phalaropus  tricolor  (VIBILL.).  224. 

Wilson's  Phalarope. 

A  specimen  of  this  bird  was  shot  near  the  eastern  end  of  Oneida 
Lake,  October  6th,  1883,  by  Mr.  Morgan  K.  Barnum,  of  Syracuse. 
When  first  observed  the  bird  was  swimming  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Lake. 


51.    Philohela  minor  (GMEL.).  228. 

American  Woodcock. 
A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


52,    Gallinago  delicata  (ORD).  230. 

"Wilson's  Snipe. 

A  common  migrant ;  not  so  abundant  as  formerly. 


53.    Macrorhamphus  griseus  (GMEL.).  231. 

Dowitcher. 

Two  birds  of  this   species  were  shot  near  the  eastern  end  of 
Oneida  Lake,  September  22d,  1883,  by  Mr.  Morgan  K.  Barnum  of 
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Syracuse.  The  same  day  he  is  confident  he  saw  a  flock  of  this  snipe, 
containing,  as  well  as  he  could  judge,  about  fifteen.  The  two 
killed  were  single  birds.  Two  shot  at  Oneida  Lake,  in  1880,  by 
Mr.  A.  A.  Hewlett,  of  Syracuse. 


54.    Tringa  maculata  VIEILL.  239. 

Pectoral  Sandpiper. 

Quite  common  at  times  during  migrations. 


55.    Tringa  fuscicollis  VIEILL.  240. 

Whlte-rumped  Sandpiper. 

Three  taken  at  Utica,  October  27th,  1881. 


56.    Tringa  mimitilla  VIEILL.  242. 

Least  Sandpiper. 

Several  taken  at  Utica  in  the  fall  of  1881. 


57.    Tringa  alpina  pacifica  (CouEs).  243a. 

Red-backed  Sandpiper. 

One  taken  at  Utica,  October  27th,  1881.     Several   at  Oneida 
Lake,  October  5th,  1881. 


58.    Ereunetes  pusillus  (LDTN.).  246. 

Semlpalmated  Sandpiper. 

Common  at  Oneida  Lake  during  migrations. 
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59.    Calidris  arenaria  (LINN.).  248. 

Sanderling. 

Common  at  Oneida  Lake  during  migrations. 


60.    Tetanus  melanoleucus  (GMEL.).  254. 

Greater  Yellow-legs. 

Not  uncommon  during  migrations. 


61.    Totaims  flavipes  (GMEL.).  255. 

Yellow-legs. 

A  common  migrant. 


62.    Totamis  solitarius  (WILS.).  256. 

•  '  \ 

Solitary  Sandpiper. 

A  common  migrant ;  remaining  till  quite  late  in  the  spring.     A 
pair  taken  May  15th.  1874. 


63.    Bartramia  longicauda  (BECHST.).  261. 

Biirtramia  11  Sandpiper. 

A  rather  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


64.    Actitis  macularia  (LINN.).  263. 

Spotted  Sandpiper. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 
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65.    Numenius  longirostris  WILS.  264. 

Long-billed  Curlew. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Hewlett,  of  Syracuse,  reports,  that  October  5th,  1880, 
at  Oneida  Lake,  a  flock  passed  near  enough  to  give  him  a  shot,  and 
though  he  did  not  secure  any,  he  is  positive  of  their  identification, 
being  familiar  with  them  and  with  the  other  curlews. 


66,    Charadrius  squatarola  (LINN.).  270. 

Black-bellied  Plover. 

Three  taken  at  Oneida  Lake  in  September,  1879,  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Howlett,  of  Syracuse. 


67.    Charadrius  dominions  MULL.  272. 

American  Golden  Plover. 


A  common  migrant  at  Oneida  Lake. 


68.    jEgialitis  vocifera  (LINN.).  273. 

Killdeer. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


69.    j^gialitis  semipalmata  BONAP.  274 

i 

Semipalmated  Plover. 

Common  on  Oneida  Lake  during  migrations. 


70.    ^Egialitis  wilsonia  (OKD).  280. 

"Wilson's  Plover. 

One  shot  near  Upper  South  Bay,  Oneida  Lake,  in  1880,  by  Mr. 
A.  A.  Howlett,  of  Syracuse.  • 
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71.    Arenaria  interpres  (LINN.).  283. 

Turnstone. 

One  of  this  species  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Maxon,  of  Oneida, 
was  killed  at  Verona  several  years  ago. 


72.    Dendragapus  canadensis  (LINN.).  298. 

Canada  Grouse. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  &  F.  J.  Davis,  taxidermists,  Utica,  mounted  a 
pair  of  these  birds  killed  in  the  town  of  Greig,  Lewis  County. 


73.    Bonasa  umbelhis  (LINN.).  300. 

Ruffed  Grouse. 

A  common  resident.     Breeds. 


74.    Lagopus  lagopus  (LINN.).  301. 

Willow  Ptarmigan. 

"  Mr.  Romeyn  B.  Hough  has  a  specimen  of  this  species  that  was 
killed  in  the  town  of  Watson,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Lewis 
County,  May  22d,  1876." — (Merriam.  Preliminary  List  of  the 
Birds  of  the  Adirondack  Region.) 


75.    Ectopistes  migratorius  (LINN.).  315. 

Passenger  Pigeon. 

A  common  migrant  till  within  a  few  years,  but  is  now  less 
common  than  formerly.  Breeds  in  Herkimer  and  Hamilton 
Counties. 
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76.    Zenaidura  macroura  (LINN.). 

Mourning  Dove. 
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316. 


Messrs.  J.  P.  &  F.  J.  Davis,  taxidermists,  of  Utica,  report  that 
they  mounted  a  specimen  of  this  bird,  some  time  ago,  which  was 
killed  in  Herkimer  County. 


77.    Cathartes  aura.  (LINN.). 

Turkey  Vulture. 


325. 


In  May,  1879,  Mr.  Lavello  J.  Groves,  of  Westmoreland,  shot  a 
bird  of  this  species  in  that  Town,  and  had  it  mounted  and  preserved. 
When  first  seen  the  bird  was  in  company  with  three  others,  in  a 
small  grove.  (Recorded,  Auk.  Vol.  Il^page  109.) 


78.    Circus  hudsonius  (LINN.). 

Marsh   Hawk. 


331. 


A  few  seen  every  year.  The  birds  have  been  seen  on  Frankfort 
Hill  during  breeding  season,  and  a  farmer  residing  there,  reports 
that  while  mowing,  his  machine  cut  off 'the  heads  of  two  young 
hawks  in  a  nest  on  the  ground.  These  could  have  been  nothing 
but  this  species. 


79.    Accipiter  velox  (WTLS.). 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk. 


332. 


Seen  occasionally.     Breeds.     A  nest  taken  on  Frankfort  Hill  a 
few  years  ago.    Two  young  birds  shot  September  18th,  1879. 


80.    Accipiter  cooperi  (BONAP.). 

Cooper's  Hawk. 

Quite  common  in  some  parts  of  the  County. 

K 


333. 


Breeds. 
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81.    Accipiter  atricapillus  (WiLs.).  334. 

American  Goshawk. 

A  specimen  of  this  bird  was  shot  by  the  late  George  H.  Ferris, 
on  the  Deerfield  Hills  some  years  ago.  He  was  hunting  grouse  in 
the  thick  brush  and  wearing  a  fur  cap,  when  the  hawk,  undoubtedly 
mistaking  this  head  covering  for  some  small  animal,  swooped  upon 
it ;  but  discovered  its  mistake  before  striking,  and  swerving  to  one 
side,  passed  close  to  Mr.  Ferris'  head,  and  rising  among  the  trees, 
immediately  lit,  and  was  shot  from  its  perch.  The  bird  was 
mounted  and  preserved. 


82.    Buteo  borealis  (GMEL.).  337. 

Red-tailed  Hawk. 

Common.     Breeds. 


83.    Buteo  lineatus  (GMEL.).  339. 

Red-shouldered  Hawk. 

By  far  the  most  common  of  our  Hawks.     Breeding  plentifully. 


84.    Buteo  latissimus  (WILS.).  343. 

Broad-winged  Hawk. 

Not  common.     Breeds.     Nest  taken   April  24th,  1883,  by  Dr. 
Langworthy,  of  New  Hartford,  in  that  Town. 


85.    Archibuteo  lagopus  sancti-johannis  ((TMEL.).  347#. 

American  Rough-legged  Hawk. 

Not  uncommon  spring  and  fall, 
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86.    Aquila  chrysaetos  (LINN.). 

Golden   Eagle. 
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349. 


A  fine  specimen  of  this  magnificent  bird   was  shot  near  Frank- 
fort, Herkimer  County,  October  23d,  1885. 


87.    Haliaeetus  leuoocephalus  (LINN.). 

Bald  Eagle. 

A  common  resident  on  Oneida  Lake. 


352. 


88.    Falco  columbarms  LINN. 

Pigeon  Ha\v  k. 


357. 


Messrs.  J.  P.  &  F.  J.  Davis,  taxidermists,  Utica,  state  that  they 
have  had  several  birds  of  this  species  to  mount  during  spring  and 
fall. 


89.    Falco  sparverius  LINN. 

American  Sparrow  Hawk. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


360. 


90.    Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis  (9MEL.), 
American  Osprey. 

Not  uncommon. 


364. 


91.    Asio  wilsoniaims  (LESS.). 

American  Long-eared  Owl. 

A  common  resident.     Breeds. 


366. 
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92.    Asio  accipitrinus  (PALL.).  367. 

Short-eared  Owl. 

Not  uncommon  spring  and  fall.     A  few  taken  near  Utica  every 
year. 


93.    Syrnium  nebulosum  (FORST.). 

Barred  Owl. 

A  not  uncommon  resident.  One  flew  against  a  gentleman  in  one 
of  the  streets  of  the  closely  built  part  of  this  city,  grasping  his 
clothes  with  its  claws,  was  struck  down  with  his  fist  and  killed 
with  a  stone.  This  may  have  been  a  wounded  bird  which  had 
escaped  from  confinement,  but  even  if  that  were  the  case,  the 
object  of  the  attack,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  a  mystery. 


94.    Ulula  cinerea  (GMEL.). 

Great  Gray  Owl. 

"  A  rare  straggler  from  the  North."  -(Merriam.) 
Messrs.  J.  P.   &  F.  J.   Davis,  taxidermists,  Utica,  mounted  a 
specimen  of  this  owl,  killed  in  the  town  of  Marcy,  in  February, 

1875. 


95.    Nyctala  acadica  (GMEL.).  372. 

Saw- whet  Owl. 

This  interesting  little  owl  is  not  very  uncommon  in  some  parts  of 
the  County.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Holland  Patent,  seven  or 
eight  individuals  have  been  under  careful  surveillance  this  spring 
(1886).  The  result  of  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  in  exceedingly 
unpleasant  weather,  has  been  the  finding  of  four  nests.  The  first 
was  found  March  12th,  at  which  time  it  contained  nothing;  was 
visited  again  March  25th — still  empty.  But  on  April  5th  it  con- 
tained six  eggs.  Being  left  till  the  seventh,  the  complement  was 
found  to  be  seven  eggs.  It  was  situated  in  high  and  dry  woods  of 
hardwood  timber,  with  a  few  hemlocks,  about  five  rods  from  the 
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open  field,  in  a  deserted  woodpecker's  hole  in  a  dead  maple  stub, 
twenty-two  feet  from  the  ground.  This  hole  had  been  left  by  the 
original  woodpeckers  at  least  two  seasons,  for  in  1885  it  contained 
a  nest  of  flying  squirrels.  The  entrance  was  round,  and  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  just  such  a  size  that  the  head  of  the  bird 
exactly  filled  it,  so  that  as  she  looked  out,  she  presented  very  much 
the  appearance  of  an  owl's  face  fastened  against  the  side  of  the  stub. 
The  hole  was  a  foot  deep,  and  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom. 
There  was  no  nest  except  small  chips  of  rotten  wood  and  a  few 
owl's  feathers.  The  bird  would  not  leave  the  nest  till  she  was 
threatened  with  the  hand  several  times,  and  then  flew  into  the 
nearest  tree  (a  small  hemlock),  and  sat  there  without  moving  during 
all  the  time  that  her  visitors  remained,  (about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour),  and  no  sooner  was  the  stub  left,  than  she  flew  back  again. 
The  eggs  were  pure  white,  nearly  the  same  size  at  each  end,  and 
averaged  1.16x0.97  inches.  They  were  variously  advanced  in 
incubation,  though  of  course  none  were  very  far  along.  The 
consistency  of  the  albumen  was  particularly  viscid,  and  the  yolk 
small  and  light  colored. 

The  second  nest  was  found  near  Holland  Patent,  April  21st,  1886, 
in  a  woodpecker's  hole  in  a  stub,  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  con- 
tained five  young,  and  one  egg  just  on  the  point  of  hatching. 

The  third  nest  was  found  the  same  day  about  half  a  mile  below 
Trenton  Falls,  near  the  West  Canada  Creek,  in  an  old  woodpecker's 
hole  in  a  stub,  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  hole  was  nine 
inches  deep,  and  nine  inches  across  inside,  lined  with  a  few 
feathers,  birch  leaves  and  chips.  It  contained  seven  eggs,  nearly 
hatched,  measuring  .97x1.18,  .98x1.18,  ,98x1.24,  .98x1.24, 
.98x1.25,  .99x1.21,  1.00x1.23.  The  bird  was  taken  alive  from 
the  nest. 

The  fourth  nest  was  found  April  30th,  1886,  about  one  mile 
north  of  Gang  Mills,  Herkimer  County,  in  a  deserted  woodpecker's 
hole  in  a  stub,  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  swamp,  and  con- 
tained seven  eggs  on  the  point  of  hatching. 


96.    Megascops  asio  (LINN.)- 

Screech  Owl. 

Not  uncommon.     Breeds. 
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97.    Bubo  virginianus  (GMEL.).  375. 

Great  Horned  Owl. 

Not  uncommon.     Breeds. 


98.    Nyctea  nyctea  (LINN.).  376. 

Snowy  Owl. 

A  not  uncommon  winter  visitant. 


99.     Surnia  ulula  caparoch  (MULL.).  377a. 

American  lluxvk  Owl. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  &  F.  J.  Davis,  of  Utica,  have  in  their  possession 
a  mounted  specimen  of  this  owl,  which  was  killed  at  Clark's  Mills 
in  the  winter  of  1885. 


100.    Coccyzus  americarms  (LINN.).  387. 

Yellow- billed  Cuckoo. 

A  rare  summer  resident.     Breeds.     Nest  taken  in  New  Hartford, 
July,  1884,  by  Dr.  Langworthy,  of  that  Town. 


101.    Coccyzus  erythrophthalnms  (WILS.).  388. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo. 

A  common  summer  resident.  Breeds.  This  species  shows  its 
relationship  to  its  more  famous  European  cousin  by  occasionally 
depositing  an  egg  in  the  nest  of  some  other  bird.  This  has  been 
recorded  by  several  observers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
We  have  one  record  for  this  County.  On  July  10th,  1874,  a  nest 
of  the  Cedar  Bird  (Ampelis  cedrorum)  was  taken  in  New  Hartford 
which  contained  four  eggs  of  the  owner  and  one  of  this  parasite. 
The  nest  was  deserted,  and  apparently  had  been  for  some  time; 
nor  could  it  be  discovered  that  incubation  had  commenced ;  cer- 
tainly it  had  not  in  the  Cuckoo's  egg.  (Recorded,  Bulletin  Nuttall 
Ornithological  Club,  Vol.  II,  page  110.) 
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102.    Ceryle  alcyon  (LINN.).  390. 

Belted  Kingfisher. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


103.    Dryobates  villosus  (LINN.).  .     393. 

Hairy  Woodpecker. 

A  rather  common  resident.     Breeds. 


104.    Dryobates  pubescens  (LINN.).  394. 

• 

Downy  "Woodpecker. 

A  common  resident.     Breeds. 


105.    Picoides  arcticus  (SWAINS.).  400. 

Arctic  Three-toed  'Woodpecker. 

Common  in  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  Counties.     "  Eggs  taken." 
— (Jferriam.) 


106.    Picoides  americanus  BKEHM.  401. 

American  Three-toed  Woodpecker. 

A  not  uncommon  resident  in  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  Counties. 


107.    Sphyrapicus  varius  (LINN.).  402. 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 
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108.    Ceophlceus  pileatus  (LINN.).  405. 

Pileated  Woodpecker. 

Rather   rare   in    Herkimer   and   Hamilton   Counties,  but    more 
common  than  formerly.     Young  bird  shot  August  17th,  1884. 


109.    Melanerpes  erythrocephalus  (LINN.).  406. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds.     A  nest  taken  within  the 
limits  of  the  City  of  Utica. 


110.    Melanerpes  carolinus  (LINN.).  409. 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker. 

"  A  rare  straggler."  -{Merriam.} 


111.    Colaptes  auratus  (LINN.).  412. 

Flicker. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


112.  Antrostomus  vociferus  (WILS.).  417. 

Whip-poor-will. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Davis,  of  TJtica,  killed  one  of  these  birds  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  of  Russia,  Herkimer  County,  and 
trustworthy  residents  of  the  same  town,  state  that  they  are  not 
uncommon  there. 

I 

/ 

113.  Chordeiles  virginiamis  (GhiEL.).  420. 

Nightbawk. 

A  common  summer  resident. 
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114.    Chaetura  pelagica  (LINN.).  423. 

Chimney  Swift. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


115.    Trochilus  colubris  LINN.  428. 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


116.    Tyrannus  tyranmis  (LINN.).  444. 

Kingbird. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


117.    Myiarchus  crinitus  (LINN.).  452. 

Crested  Flycatcher. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


118.    Sayornis  phcebe  (LATH.).  456. 

Phoebe. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


119.    Contopus  borealis  (SWAINS.).  459. 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher. 

Occurs   during   migrations.     "  Breeds   in   Herkimer,  Hamilton 
and  Eastern  Lewis  Counties." — (Merriam.) 


120.    Contopus  virens  (LINN.).  461. 

"Wood  Pewee. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 
L 
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121.    Empidonax  flaviventris  BAIRD.  463. 

Fellow-bellied   Flycatcher. 

A  not  common  summer  resident.  Breeds.  Nest  and  eggs 
taken  at  North  Lake  Reservoir,  Herkimer  County,  June  24th, 
1885.  Eggs  nearly  hatched.  Nest  composed  of  fine  grass,  roots, 
leaf -bud  scales  of  deciduous  trees,  and  inner  bark;  lined  with 
grass  and  fine  black  hair-like  roots.  It  was  sunk  in  a  mossy  bank, 
in  the  edge  of  thick,  heavy  timber.  Measured :  outside  diameter, 
3.50  inches;  inside  diameter,  2.50  inches;  depth  about  1.50  inches. 
The  eggs  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  save 
them,  and  therefore  no  measurements  can  be  given. 


122.    Empidonax  pusillus  traillii  (AuD.).  466«. 

Tralll's  Flycatcher. 

A  not  uncommon  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


123.  Empidonax  minimus  BAIRD.  467. 

Least  Flycatcher. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 

1 24.  Otocoris  alpestris  praticola  HENSH.  4746. 

Prairie  Horned  Lark* 

Common  in  spring.  Breeds.  Mr.  Fred.  Davis  took  a  nest  in 
1878.  This  bird  has  become  comparatively  common  within  a  few 
years.  In  1877  one  was  considered  quite  a  rarity,  since  which 
time  they  have  become  more  abundant  yearly,  until  now  they 
appear  in  the  early  spring  in  large  flocks.  One  observed  in  March, 
1885,  numbered  fifty,  and  was  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  weeds 
which  rose  above  the  snow,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Utica. 

125.  Cyanocitta  cristata  (LINN.).  477. 

Blue  Jay* 

A  common  resident.     Breeds. 
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126.    Perisoreus  canadensis  (LINN.).  434. 

Canada  Jay. 

A  common  resident  in  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  Counties.  Young 
birds  in  the  dark  plumage,  shot  June  24th,  1880.  They  are  very 
familiar  and  amusing  about  the  camps  in  the  Adirondacks,  where 
they  have  various  names,  mostly  significant  of  their  sociable  and 
bold  character,  as  "Whiskey  Jack,"  "Meat  Hawk,"  "Moose 
Bird,"  &c. 


1 27.    Corvus  corax  shmatus  ( WAGL.).  486. 

American  Raven. 

A  common  resident  in  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  Counties,  and  in 
fact  throughout  the  Adirondack  region. 


128.    Cory-US  americamis  AUD.  488. 

American  Crow. 

Common  all  the  year  round.     Breeds. 


129.    Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  (LINN.).  494. 

Bobolink. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.  Breeds.  A  nest  taken  some 
years  ago  contained  four  eggs,  pale  bluish  gray,  with  a  few  blackish 
marks  and  scratches  around  the  larger  end.  The  bird  was  taken 
with  the  nest,  and  the  eggs  are  still  preserved. 


130.    Molothrus  ater  (BODD.).  495, 

Cowbird. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds, 
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131.    Agelaius  phceniceus  (LINN.).  498. 

Red-winged  Blackbird. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


132.    Sturnella  magna  (LINN.).  501. 

Meadowlark. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds.     Some  remain  till  very 
late  in  the  fall,  often  till  quite  winter  weather. 


133.    Icterus  galbula  (LINN.).  507. 

Baltimore  Oriole. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


134.    Scolecophagus  caroliims  (MULL.).  509. 

Rusty  Blackbird. 

Several  taken  in  the  County.  Breeds.  Two  nests  taken  May 
7th  and  20th,  1886,  four  miles  north  of  Wilmurt  P.  O.,  Herkimer 
County,  N".  Y.  They  were  placed  five  feet  from  the  ground,  in 
spruce  saplings,  in  open  marsh,  beside  a  pond,  in  the  heavy  timber; 
composed  of  hemlock  twigs  and  grass,  and  lined  with  fine  grasses, 
(some  of  which  were  green.)  Eggs  were  four,  pale  green,  faintly 
marked,  as  compared  with  others  of  the  same  family,  with 
different  shades  of  purplish  brown,  but  not  streaked.  They 
measured  1.03  x. 72,  1.03x.74,  1.05  x  .72,  1.06  x. 74. 


135.    Quiscalus  quiscula  seneus  (RIDGW.).  511&. 

Bronzed  Orackle. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds. 
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136.    Pinicola  enucleator  (LINN.).  515. 

Pi ne  Grosbeak. 

Winter  visitor.     Not  very  common. 


137.    Carpodacus  purpureus  (GMEL.).  517. 

Purple  Finch. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds.     Sometimes  winters. 


1 38.    Loxia  curvirostra  minor  (BREHM).  521. 

American  Crossbill. 

Seen  occasionally  in  winter.  Quite  common  as  far  south  as 
Holland  Patent  during  some  summers.  Very  common  in  summer 
in  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  Counties,  where  they  come  in  flocks 
around  the  hunters'  camps  and  gather  the  crumbs  literally  from 
under  the  table. 


139.    Loxia  leucoptera  GMEL.  522. 

White- winged  Crossbill. 

A  winter  visitor,  but  much  less  common  than  the  preceding. 


140.    Acanthis  linaria  (LINN.).  528. 

Redpoll. 

A  rare  winter  visitor. 


141.    Acanthis  linaria  rostrata  (COUES),  5286. 

Greater  Redpoll. 

Taken  at  Locust  Grove,  Lewis  County,  by  C.  H.  Merriam,  M.  D. 
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142.    Spinns  tristis  (LINN.).  529. 

American  Goldfinch. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds.     Occasionally  winters. 


143.    Spiims  pinus  (WILS.).  533. 

Pine   Siskin. 

Seen  occasionally  during  migrations.  "Sometimes  breeds  in 
great  numbers  along  the  outskirts  of  the  Adirondacks." — (Mer- 
riam.) 


144.  Plectrophenax  nivalis  (LINN.).  534. 

Snowflake. 

A  common  winter  visitor. 

145.  Pyrgita  domestica  Cuv. 

House  Sparrow. 

A  common  resident.  Breeds;  raising  several  broods  of  six 
young  each  in  a  season.  The  few  which  appeared  here  some  years 
ago  (coming  from  those  introduced  into  New  York),  have  in- 
creased to  the  hordes  which  now  overrun  the  city,  and  h?ve 
extended  into  the  country  about.  They  have  driven  our  native 
insectivorous  birds  from  their  homes  in  our  gardens,  and  have 
filled  their  places  so  effectually  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  their 
ever  returning,  till  the  sparrows  have  been  exterminated,  or  at  the 
very  least  largely  reduced  in  numbers.  The  sparrows  have  been 
able  to  do  this,  partly  at  least,  by  the  assistance  of  mistaken 
lovers  of  birds,  who  have  built  them  houses  and  spread  food  for 
their  use.  Thus  directly  encouraging  a  bird,  undoubtedly  inju- 
rious, and  indirectly  assailing  the  birds  which  are  beneficial.  That 
the  public  has  gradually  come  to  see  its  mistake  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  the  hope  of  the  lovers  of  our  native  birds  is,  that  deprived  of 
protection  and  assistance,  these  foreign  pirates  may  find  it  more 
difficult  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  future,  and  that  when  the 
public  is  fully  educated  on  the  subject,  some  strong  measures  may 
be  taken  to  destroy  them. 
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146.    Poocsetes  gramineus  (GMEL.).  540. 

Vesper  Sparrow. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


1 47.    Ammodramus  sandwichensis  savanna  (WiLS.).  5420. 

Savanna  sparrow. 

A  not  uncommon  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


148.    Ammodramus  caudacutus  nelsoni  ALLEN.  5490. 

Nelson's  Sparrow . 

A  specimen  of  this  rare  sparrow  was  shot  near  Utica,  October 
12th  1883. 


149.    Zonotrichia  leucophrys  (FOKST.).  554. 

White-crowned  Sparrow. 

A  not  uncommon  migrant. 


150.    Zonotrichia  albicollis  (GMEL.).  558. 

White-throated   Sparrow. 

A  common  migrant.  A  few  remain  during  the  summer.  Breeds. 
Nest  and  five  eggs,  somewhat  advanced,  taken  June  16th,  1886,  in 
Steuben. 


151.    Spizella  monticola  (GMEL.).  559. 

Tree  Sparrow. 

A  very  common  migrant. 
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152.    Spizella  socialis  (Wn,s.). 

Chipping  S|>sirro\v. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


560. 


153.    Spizella  pusilla  (WILS.). 

Field  Sparrow. 

A  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


154.    Junco  hy emails  (LINN.). 

Slate-colored  Junco. 


563. 


567. 


A  very  common  migrant.  Common  summer  resident  in  Herki- 
mer  and  Hamilton  Counties.  Breeds.  A  nest  taken  June  28th, 
1880,  contained  two  perfectly  fresh  eggs  and  two  nearly  hatched. 


155.    Melospiza  fasciata 

Song   Sparrow. 


581. 


A  very  abundant  summer  resident.  Breeds.  Generally  one  of 
the  first  arrivals  in  the  spring,  often  preceding  the  robin  and  the 
bluebird. 


156.    Melospiza  lincolni  (AUD.). 

Lincoln's  Sparrow. 


583. 


A  rather  rare  migrant.  Summer  resident  in  Herkimer  and 
Hamilton  Counties,  where  it  breeds.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1878, 
a  nest  of  this  species  was  taken  on  the  banks  of  a  little  pond 
dignified  with  the  name  of  "  Moose  Lake,"  and  situated  in  Hamil- 
ton County,  about  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Wilmurt  P.  O., 
Herkimer  County.  The  nest  was  placed  on  the  ground  where  it 
was  almost  spongy  with  water,  about  two  rods  from  the  pond,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  forest.  It  was  not 
under  the  protection  of  any  bush  or  stone,  but  was  quite  well 
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concealed  by  some  last  year's  grasses.  It  was  composed  entirely 
of  dry  grasses,  both  inside  and  out,  the  lining  being  neatly  made 
of  the  finer  spears;  and  contained  three  eggs,  a  few  days  advanced 
in  incubation.  These  measured  .74  x  .56  inches.  The  ground  was 
a  pale  greenish,  covered  with  spots  and  blotches  of  different  shades 
of  reddish  brown.  On  one  of  them  the  spots  were  so  numerous 
as  to  become  confluent  and  almost  conceal  the  ground-color,  while 
on  another  they  were  much  smaller,  so  that  the  greenish  white  of 
the  ground-color  was  the  predominant  tint,  except  at  the  large 
end,  where  the  spots  became  larger  and  more  confluent,  as  indeed 
they  did  on  all  three. — (Recorded,  Bulletin  Nuttall  Ornithological 
Club,  Vol.  Ill,  page  198.) 

June  16th,  1881,  another  nest  of  this  species  was  taken  on 
"  Otter  Lake  "  or  pond,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  locality  of  the 
first.  The  nest  was  situated  almost  exactly  like  the  other,  in  wet 
spongy  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  pond;  not  under  any  bush  or 
weed  but  quite  well  concealed  by  last  year's  grasses.  Diameter, 
outside,  3.75  inches;  inside,  2  inches;  depth,  outside,  2.25  inches; 
inside,  1.75  inches.  It  was  composed  of  tine  grass  loosely  put 
together,  and  set  down  nearly  level  with  the  moss.  The  eggs, 
which  were  four,  slightly  advanced  in  incubation,  were  exactly 
like  those  taken  in  1878,  except  that  the  spots  of  reddish  brown 
were  rather  larger  and  more  marked. — (Recorded,  Bulletin  Nuttall 
Ornithological  Club,  Vol.  VI,  page  246.) 

In  both  cases  the  bird  was  taken,  positively  identified  and  pre- 
served. 


157.    Melospiza  georgiana  (LATH.). 

Swamp  Sparrow. 

A  not  uncommon  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


584. 


158.    Passerella  iliaca  (MEBR.)« 

Fox   Sparrow. 

A  not  common  migrant. 
M 


585. 
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159.    Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  (LINN.).  587. 

Townee. 

One  was  taken  in  New  Hartford  October  20th,  1881. 


160.    Habia  ludoviciana  (LINN.).  695. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


161.    Passerina  cyanea  (LINN.).  598. 

Indigo  Banting. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


162.    Piranga  erythromelas  VIEILL.  608. 

Scarlet  Tanager. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


163.    Progne  subis  (LINN.).  611. 

Purple  Martin. 

A  not  uncommon  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


164.    Petrochelidon  lunifrons  (SAY).  612. 

Cliff  Swallow. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


165.    Chelidon  erythrogaster  (BODD.),  613. 

Barn   Swallow. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds* 
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166.    Tachycineta  bicolor  (VIEILL.).  614. 

Tree  Swallow. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


167.    Clivicola  riparia  (LINN.).  616. 

Bank  Swallow. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


168.    Stelgidopteryx  serripennis  (AUD.).  617. 

Rough-winged  Swallow. 

Several  pairs  nested  in  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  across  the 
West  Canada  Creek  at  Trenton  Falls,  in  1886.  One  nest  which 
was  examined  June  19th,  contained  young. 


169.    Ampelis  garmlus  LINN.  618. 

Bohemian  Wax  wiii«i. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  &  F.  J.  Davis  report  that  they  have  killed  them 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Utica  during  several  different  winters;  the 
former  having  killed  thirty-two  within  the  limits  of  the  city  in 
one  season. 


170.    Ampelis  cedromm  (VIEILL.).  619. 

Cedar  Waxwing. 

A  common  summer  resident.  Breeds.  Often  seen  during  win- 
ter feeding  on  Mountain  Ash  berries  in  the  yards  of  the  city. 
(See  coccyzus  erythrophthalmus.) 


171.    Lanius  borealis  VIEILL.  621. 

Northern  Shrike. 

A  not  uncommon  winter  visitor. 
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172.    Lanius  ludovicianus  excubitorid.es  (SWAINS.).  622a* 

Whlte-rumped  Shrike. 

A  not  uncommon  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


173.    Vireo  olivaceus  (LINN.).  624. 

Red-eyed  Vireo. 

"^  A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


1 74.    Vireo  philadelphicus  (CABB.). 

Philadelphia  Vireo. 

One  taken  September  14th,  1880,  and  others  seen  at  the  same 
time. 


175.    Yireo  gilvus  (VIEILL.).  627. 

Warbling  Vireo. 

A  common   summer  resident.     Breeds.     Nests  taken  May  27th 

V 

and  June  12th,  1886,  at  Holland  Patent  and  Trenton  Falls,  were 
near  the  tops  of  high  maple  shade  trees  in  villages. 


176.    Yireo  flavifrons  VIEILL.  628. 

. 

Yellow-throated  Vireo. 

A  not  uncommon  summer  resident.     Breeds.     Nest  taken  Mav 

• 

24th,  1886,  in  the  Village  of  Holland  Patent,  in  maple  shade  tree, 
about  20  feet  above  the  sidewalk. 


177.    Vireo  solitarius  (WHA).  629. 

Blue-headed  Vireo. 

Seen  occasionally.     Taken  September  26th,  1879,  and  September 
23d,  1880, 
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178.    Mniotilta  varia  (LINN.). 

Black  and  White   Warbler. 

A  not  uncommon  summer  resident. 
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636. 


179.    Helminthophila  ruficapilla  (WILS.). 

Nashville  Warbler. 


045. 


Not  uncommon  during  migrations,  and  occasionally  breeds  near 
Holland  Patent. 


180.    Helminthophila  celata  (SAY). 

Orange-crowned  Warbler. 

Rare.     One  taken  September  16th,  1880. 


646. 


181.    Helminthophila  peregrina  (WILS.). 

Tennessee  Warbler. 


647. 


"Not  rare  during  spring  migrations." — (Merriam.)     One  taken 
September  30th,  1879. 


182.    Compsothlypis  americana  (LINN.). 

Parula  Warbler. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


648. 


183.    Dendroica  tigrina  (GMEL.). 

Cape  May  "Warbler. 


650. 


A  rare  migrant.  One  taken  at  Holland  Patent  some  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  William  Fowler,  of  that  place,  and  several  taken  in  the 
spring  of  1884  and  of  1885,  at  Fish  Creek,  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Brainard, 
of  Oneida. 
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184.    Dendroica  aestiva  (GMEL.).  652. 

Yellow  Warbler, 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


185.    Dendroica  caerulescens  (GMEL.).  654. 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 

Not  uncommon  during  migrations.  A  quite  local  summer 
resident  in  northern  part  of  the  County.  Breeds.  In  addition 
to  the  nest  recorded  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornitho- 
logical Club,  Vol.  5,  page  233,  three  nests  have  been  taken, 
May  29th  and  June  14th,  1886,  near  Holland  Patent.  They  were 
all  placed  in  maple  bushes,  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  heavy  timber  grown  up  with  maple  brush.  They  were 
loose  structures,  placed  in  an  upright  fork,  and  composed  in  all 
three  cases  of  strips  of  rotten  wood  held  together  and  lined  with 
fine  black  roots,  and  in  one  case  further  secured  with  strips  of 
the  inner  bark  of  deciduous  trees,  and  measured,  outside  diameter, 
from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches;  inside  diameter,  from  one 

7  * 

and  three-quarters  to  two  and  a  quarter  inches;  outside  depth, 
three  and  three-quarters  to  five  inches ;  inside  depth,  one  and  a 
half  inches.  The  two  sets  of  eggs  which  seemed  normal,  consisted 
of  four  eggs  each,  one  set,  pinkish,  quite  heavily  marked  and 
blotched  with  dark  brownish  pink,  especially  at  the  larger  end, 
and  a  few  fine  marks  and  scratches  of  a  darker  color  ;  rather  blunt 
at  the  small  end,  and  large  for  the  bird,  measuring  .75x.54, 
.72x.55,  .76x.54,  .72  x  .52  inches.  The  other  set  was  white, 
rather  sparsely  marked  with  lilac  and  brown  spots  and  dots, 
heaviest  at  the  large  end.  In  shape  and  general  appearance  re- 
sembling a  Redstart's,  and  measured  .66  x.50,  .64  x.51,  .66  x.515 
64x.51. 


186.    Dendroica  coronata  (LINN.).  655. 

Myrtle  Warbler. 

An  abundant  spring  and  fall  migrant.     "  Breeds  plentifully  in 
the  Adirondacks."  —  ( Merriam.) 
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187.    Dendroica  maculosa  (GMEL). 
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657. 


Magnolia  Warbler. 


Quite  common  during  migrations.  A  few  remain  to  breed  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  County. 

Of  five  nests  found,  four  were  placed  in  evergreens,  from  six  to 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  in  swampy  woods.  The  fifth  nest, 
taken  July  1st,  1886,  half  a  mile  north  of  Wilmurt  P.  O.,  Herki- 
mer  County,  was  placed  in  a  thick  deciduous  bush,  underneath  an 
evergreen,  in  a  clump  of  small  branches,  two  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  ground,  in  a  beaver  meadow  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  thick 
woods.  It  measured,  outside  diameter,  three  and  a  half  inches; 
inside  diameter,  two  an  one-eighth  inches ;  outside  depth,  one  and 
three-quarters  inches;  inside,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  Composed 
of  dry  hemlock  twigs,  lined  with  fine,  black,  hair-like  roots.  The 
four  eggs  which  it  contained  were  white,  spotted  and  blotched 
with  lilac  and  brown,  heaviest  at  the  larger  end,  and  measured, 
.67  x  .50,  .67  x  .50,  .66  x  .50,  .66  x  .50  inches. 


188.    Dendroica  pensylvanica  (LINN.). 

Chestnut-side   Warbler. 

A  rather  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


059. 


189.    Dendroica  castanea   (WILS.). 

Bay- breasted  Warbler. 


660. 


Several  shot  in  the  spring  of  1880. 

A  f  ull-plumaged  female  was  taken  in  Hamilton  County,  August 
6th,  1886,  by  Messrs.  W.  P.  Shepard  and  Robt.  J.  Hughes. 


190.    Dendroica  striata  (FORST.). 

Black-poll  Warbler. 

Very  common  during  some  migrations* 


661. 
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191.    Dendroica  blackburniae  (GMEL.).  662. 

Blackburnian  \Varblcr. 

• 

A  not  uncommon  migrant.     A  few  remain  during  the  summer 
in  the  vicinity  of  Holland  Patent. 


192.    Dendroica  virens  (GMEL.).  667. 

II lack- throated  Green  Warbler. 

A  quite  common   migrant.     Not    uncommon  summer  resident. 
Breeds.     Nests    taken    June    4th  and   26th,    1886.      Both    were 
placed  on    a    horizontal    branch   of    a   hemlock,    about    twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  little  clump  of  branches,  but  riding  the 
horizontal  limb ;  one  on  the  edge  of  a  heavy  swamp,  and  the  other 
in  a  swampy  place  in  a  large  piece  of  very  heavy  timber.     The 
nests  were  beautifully   constructed,  strong,    compact  and    deep. 
The  outer  sides  about  perpendicular,  measuring,  outside  depth, 
2.25  to  2.50  inches;  inside,  1.50  inches;  outside  diameter,  3  to  3.50 
inches;  inside,  1.75  to  2  inches;    composed  of  green  moss,  birch 
bark,  spider  web,  feathers,  fine  dry  twigs  of  the  hemlock,  lined 
with  fine  strips  of  bark  and  hair.     The  eggs  were  rather  a  pointed 
oval;  one  set  of  three;  white  with  a  pinkish  shade,  marked  with 
fine  spots  of  darker  pink,  seeming  to  show  through,  and  quite 
strongly  marked  over  these  with  scattering  blotches  of  light  red- 
dish brown  with  much  darker  edges.     They  measured,  .65  x. 54, 
.64  x  .52,  .64  x  .52.     The  other  set  of  two  eggs  were  white,  strongly 
blotched,  especially  at  the  larger  end,  with  different  shades  of 
brown  and  lilac,  and  measured  .70  x  .53,  .70  x  .51  inches. 


193.  Dendroica  vigorsii  (AUD.).  671. 

Pine  Warbler. 

"Mr.  Dayan  (at  Lyons  Falls)  took  a  full-plumaged  male  D. 
pinus  at  Lyonsdale,  Lewis  County,  May  8th,  1877."  -(Merriam, 
Preliminary  List  of  the  Birds  of  the  Adirondack  Region.) 

194.  Dendroica  palmarum  (GMEL.).  672. 

Palm  Warbler. 

"  Occurs  during  migrations."— -(Merriam.) 
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195.    Seiurus  aurocapillus  (LINN.). 

Oven-bird. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 
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674. 


196.    Seiurus  noveboracensis  (GMEL.). 

Water-Thrush. 


675. 


Seen   occasionally   both    during    migrations,   and    during    the 
breeding  season. 


1 97.    Geothlypis  agilis  (WILS.). 

Connecticut  "Warbler. 


678. 


One  taken  September  18th,  1880,  and  one  September  8th,  1881. 


198.    Geothlypis  Philadelphia 

Mourning  Warbler. 

Not  common/   Most  often  seen  during  breeding  season. 


679. 


199.    Geothlypis  trichas  (LINN.). 

Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


681. 


200.    Sylvania  pusilla  (Was.). 

Wilson'*  Warbler. 

Seen  occasionally  during  migrations. 


685. 
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201.    Sylvania  canadensis  (LINN.).  686. 

Canadian  Warbler. 

Very  common  during  some  migrations.  A  common  summer 
resident  in  the  northern  part  of  the  County.  Breeds  quite  com- 
monly in  the  northern  part  of  the  County.  Quite  a  number  of 
nests  found,  were  all  on  the  ground,  except  one  taken  June  26th, 
1884,  near  Holland  Patent,  which  was  placed  about  18  inches  above 
the  ground,  in  a  cavity  in  the  top  of  a  slanting  stump,  which  was 
so  covered  with  vegetation  as  to  entirely  conceal  the  nest,  which 
was  composed  of  fine  grass,  hair-like  roots  and  a  few  pine  leaves. 
The  eggs  were  four  in  number,  white,  showing  rosy  before  blow- 
ing, covered  with  small  spots  of  different  shades  of  brown,  thicker 
at  the  larger  end,  and  measured  ,69x.53,  .67  x  .53,  .67  x  .53, 
.67  x  .55,  inches. 


202.    Setophaga  ruticilla  (LINN.).  687. 

American  Redstart. 

A  common  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


203.    Anthus  pensilvanicus  (LATH.).  697. 

American  Pipit. 

Not  uncommon  during  migrations. 


204.    G-aleoscoptes  carolinensis  (LINN.).  704. 

Catbird. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


205.    Harporhynchus  rufus  (LINN.).  705. 

Brown  Thrasher. 

Seen  occasionally.     Breeds.     Two  nests  were  taken  some  years 
ago  in  Deerfield,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Mohawk  riyer. 
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206.    Troglodytes  aedon  VIEILL.  721. 

House  Wren. 

A  summer  resident ;  not  nearly  so  common  as  formerly.  Breeds. 


207.    Troglodytes  hiemalis  VIEILL.  722. 

"Winter  "Wren. 

Not  uncommon.  Breeds.  A  female  taken  at  Utica,  May  17th, 
1879,  contained  an  egg  fully  developed  except  the  shell,  which 
was  still  soft.  During  the  summer  of  1885  thirteen  nests  were 
found  near  Holland  Patent,  and  the  birds  were  watched  while 
building  twelve  of  them,  and  not  one  of  these  was  occupied.  The 
thirteenth  nest  contained  six  eggs  when  found.  One  of  these 
nests,  which  was  built  but  not  occupied  in  1885,  was  occupied 
during  1886,  and  a  brood  of  young  raised  in  it.  A  nest  taken 
July  16th,  1885,  (undoubtedly  a  second  laying,  as  a  nest  was  found 
with  young  in  May,)  two  miles  north  of  Holland  Patent,  was 
placed  under  the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree,  in  a  small  cavity  in  the 
roots,  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  composed  of  moss,  hem- 
lock twigs,  roots  and  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  and  lined,  first  with 
fine  grass  and  then  with  grouse  feathers  and  horse  hair ;  a  compact 
mass  of  material,  filling  the  cavity,  and  containing  in  its  centre  a 
cosy  nest,  to  which  entrance  was  obtained  by  a  small  round  open- 
ing in  the  side.  The  eggs,  six  in  number,  were  white,  rather 
evenly  marked  with  small  spots  and  dots  of  reddish  brown,  and 
measured,  .67  x  .50,  .67  x  .49,  .65  x  .49,  .67  x  .50,  .63  x  .47,  inches. 


208.    Cistothonis  stellaris  (LIGHT.). 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren. 

"JM r.  Romeyn  B.  Hough  shot  two  females  of  this  wren,  October 
27th,  1877,  in  the  town  of  New  Bremen,  in  Lewis  County,  and 
writes  me  that  he  is  'confident  that  they  breed  there  every 
year.' " — (Merriam.  Preliminary  List  of  the  Birds  of  the 
fondack  Region?) 
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209.    Cistothorus  pahistris  (WILS.).  725. 

Long-billed  Marsh  Wren. 

One  taken  at  Utica,  September  23d,  1880.  This  bird  is  very 
common  and  breeds  plentifully  on  the  marshes  of  the  Seneca  River, 
where  we  have  observed  it.  Its  peculiar  habit  of  building  several 
nests  for  every  one  occupied,  has  been  noted  by  others;  and  while 
we  kept  no  accurate  record,  our  experience  is  that  the  number  of 
unoccupied  nests  is  at  least  six  or  eight  for  every  occupied  one. 
It  would  seem  probable,  from  the  notes  above,  that  this  strange 
custom  is  also  practiced  by  its  sprightly  little  cousin,  the  Winter 
Wren. 


210.    Certhia  familiaris  americana  (BONAP.).  726. 

Brown  Creeper. 

A  not  uncommon  migrant.  Seen  on  several  occasions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Holland  Patent  during  the  breeding  season.  A  sum- 
mer resident  in  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  Counties.  Breeds.  A 
nest  was  taken  by  C.  F.  Carpenter,  C.  E.,  in  Hamilton  County, 
about  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Wilmurt  P.  O.,  Herkimer  County, 
N.  Y.,  July  28th,  1875.  The  nest  was  in  a  heavy  forest,  concealed 
behind  a  piece  of  bark  which  had  been  partly  torn  loose  from  the 
side  of  a  spruce  tree,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  but  which 
still  remained  attached  to  the  tree  by  the  upper  end. 

Mr.  Carpenter  describes  the  nest  as  "  made  of  soft  downy  ma- 
terials, including  feathers  and  such  soft  materials  as  you  will  find 
in  a  squirrel's  nest.  The  whole  bulk  not  larger  than  your  fist." 
It  contained  three  young  birds  with  down  only  in  tufts  upon  them, 
and  two  addled  eggs,  white,  thinly  marked  with  fine  reddish  dots 
or  spots,  and  measuring  respectively  .60  x  .47,  and  .59  x  .47  inches. 
Such  situation,  under  a  loose  piece  of  bark,  is  the  usual  if  not  the 
invariable  one  for  the  nest  of  this  species,  as  all  nests  found  have 
been  so  placed. — (Recorded,  Bulletin  Nuttall  Ornithological 
Vol.  VI.  page  183.) 


211.    Sitta  carolinensis  LATH.  727. 

White-breasted  Nuthatch* 

A  common  resident.     Breeds. 
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212.    Sitta  canadensis  LINN.  728. 

Red-breasted   Nuthatch. 

Seen  occasionally  throughout  the  County  during  migrations,  and 
in  the  northern  part  during  the  breeding  season.  Breeds.  Nest 
taken  May  14th,  1886,  at  Trenton  Falls,  contained  five  eggs, 
nearly  hatched.  The  hole  was  four  inches  deep  and  fifty  feet  from 
the  ground,  in  the  dead  top  of  an  ash,  in  a  swamp.  There  were 
quantities  of  gum  about  the  hole  and  running  down  the  tree. 
The  nest  was  composed  of  strips  of  bark,  a  little  moss  and  a  few 
feathers.  The  eggs  closely  resembled  those  of  the  white  breasted, 
except  in  size,  averaging  .62  x  .47  inches. 


213.    Pams  atricapillus  LINN.  735. 

Chickadee. 

Abundant  summer  and  winter.  Breeds.  This  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  our  winter  birds,  but  we  are  unwilling  even  to  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  birds  of  winter  are  the  same  ones  which 
are  with  us  in  summer,  or  are  migrants  from  further  north. 


214.    Parus  hudsonicus  FORST.  740. 

Hudsonian  Chickadee* 

Dr.  Merriam  has  found  this  species  breeding  in  Herkimer  and 
Hamilton  Counties,  where  it  is  very  local. 


215.    Regnlus  satrapa  LICHT.  748. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet. 

A  common  migrant. 


216.    Reguhis  calendula  (LINN.).  749. 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. 

A  common  migrant. 
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217.    Turdus  mustelinus  GMEL.  755. 

Wood  Thrush. 

A  quite  common  summer  resident.      Breeds. 


218.    Turdus  fuscescens  STEPH.  756. 

Wilson's  Thrush. 

An  abundant  summer  resident.     Breeds. 


219.  Turdus  aliciae  BAIRD.  757. 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush. 

"  Common  migrant." — (Merriam.) 


220.    Turdus  alicise  bicknelli  (RIDGW.). 
Bicknell's  Thrush. 


"In  my  cabinet  is  a  specimen  of  this  recently  described  thrush, 
which  I  shot  in  Lewis  County  *  *  *  *  May  24,  1873.  It  is  a 
male  of  the  preceding  year  *  *  *  " — (Merriam.  Preliminary 
List  of  the  Birds  of  the  Adirondack  Region.) 


221.    Turdus  ustulatus  swainsonii  (CAB.). 
Olive-backed  Thrush. 

A  not  uncommon  migrant.  An  abundant  summer  resident  in 
Herkimer  and  Hamilton  Counties.  Breeds.  Nest  taken  June 
13th,  1876,  between  Deer  and  Otter  Lakes,  about  twenty  miles 
northeast  of  Wilmurt  P.  O»,  Herkimer  County;  was  built  about 
seven  feet  from  the  ground  in  a  small  spruce,  and  lined  entirely 
with  black  fibrous  roots,  resembling  horsehair*  The  eggs  were 
four,  .83  x  .65  inches,  green,  spotted  with  reddish. 
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222.    Turdus  aonalaschkee  pallasii  (CAB.).  7596. 

Hermit  Thrush. 

A  quite   common    summer   resident   in   northern   part   of   the 
County.     Breeds.     Very  common  during  migrations. 


223.    Merula  migratoria  (LTNN.).  761. 

American  Robin. 

A  very  abundant  summer   resident.      Breeds.     Some  are  seen 
almost  every  winter. 


224.    Sialia  sialis  (LINN.).  766. 

Bluebird. 

An   abundant   summer   resident.     Breeds.     A  nest  taken  con- 
taining four  pure  white  eggs. 
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THE  NEW  HARTFORD  CENTENNIAL. 

'  1788-1888. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  connection  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  with  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  year  of  the  founding  of  New 
Hartford,  appears  from  the  following  resolution  of  the  Society, 
adopted  October  31,  1887: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  ten  persons,  of  whom  five  shall 
be  residents  of  New  Hartford,  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  year  of  the 
founding  of  New  Hartford,  and  that  such  committee  have  power 
to  add  to  their  number  as  may  seem  desirable. 

• 

The  President  named  as  such  committee :  John  F.  Seymour, 
'chairman ;  Alexander  Seward,  Joseph  R.  Swan;  George  L. 
Curran,  William  S.  Doolittle;  and  from  New  Hartford,  Richard 
U.  Sherman,  Morgan  Butler,  Lynott  B.  Root,  Rev.  I.  N.  Terry, 
and  William  M.  Storrs. 

This  committee  subsequently  reported  its  enlargement  to  some 
sixty  members,  and  a  sub-division  of  the  same  into  sub-committees, 
as  follows : 

General  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  : 

James  Armstrong,  Wm.  M.  Storrs,  Louis  T.  Sherrill,  John  M.   Porter,  Chas. 
H.  Philo,  Henry  Kellogg,  John  Squires,  Michael  Hogan. 

On  Finance  : 

A.  P.   Seaton,   Geo.  HatBeld,  Jas.   P.   Reilly,    Chas.   S.  Benton,   Wm.   H. 
Cloher,  Jr.,  Daniel  M.  Prescott. 

On  Addresses : 

R.  U.  Sherman,  Rev.  I.  N.  Terry,  Alexander  Seward,  Chas.   D.  Adams, 
Frederick  G.  Fincke. 
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On  Entertainment  : 

Geo.  W.  Rice,  Wm.  Osburn,  Joseph  E.  Graham,  A.  E.  Baker,  James  Auldr 
Frank  Morgan. 

On  History  of  Early  Settlers  : 

Thos.  W.  Seward,  Henry  G.  Abbott,  F.  D.  Blackstone,  Dr.  W.  R.  Griswold, 
Henry  Dodge. 

On  Statistics  of  Manufactures : 

James  Harris,  A.  C.  Miller,  S.  R.  Campbell,  James  H.  Williams,  James 
Lighbody. 

On  Invitations  : 

Lynott  B.  Root,  F.  C.  Ingalls,  L.  W.  McFarland,  Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg,  Henry 
Hurlburt,  Rev.  D.  W.  Bigelow. 

On  Memorial : 
Morgan  Butler,  R.  S.  Williams,  Geo.  L.  Curran. 

On  Reception : 
J.  W.  McLean,  Loton  S.  Hunt,  Stalham  W.  Sherman. 

On  Printing  and  Publication : 
Joseph  R.  Swan,  J.  Milton  Butler,  Chas.  Hamilton. 

On  Music  : 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Sherrill,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Cooke,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Griswold,  Mr.  John. 
Carpenter. 

Ladies1  Auxiliary  Committee : 

Miss  Cornelia  Meeker,  Miss  Emily  Childs,  Miss  Lizzie  Griswold,  Miss  Salome 
German,  Miss  May  Lonsdale,  Miss  Hattie  Rockwell,  Mrs.  Lynott  B. 
Root,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Ogden,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Baker,  Mrs.  L.  W.  McFarland,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Seaton,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Frazier,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Canfield,  Mrs.  Robert 
Patterson,  Mrs.  W.  G.'Saltsman. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  enlarged  committee,  and  of 
other  persons  interested,  was  called  at  Patterson's  Hall,  in  New 
Hartford,  May  7,  188S,  at  7.30  P.  M.,  and  this  was  followed  by 
weekly  meetings  at  the  same  place,  during  which  additions  were 
made  to  the  several  committees,  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  celebra- 
tion and  the  arrangements  for  the  same  were  perfected  with  a 
zeal  and  efficiency  which  ensured  success. 

As  the  acknowledged  founder  of  New  Hartford  is  stated  to 
have  begun  the  settlement  in  March,  1788,  it  was  conceded  from 
the  first  that  a  more  auspicious  month  should  be  selected  for  the 

commemoration  of  the  event.     The  27th  of   June  was  the  day 

» 

appointed,   and   the   rare    perfection    of    that    day,   sandwiched 
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between  two  most  unsuitable  ones,  will  always  be  associated  with 
the  memory  of  the  celebration. 

The  Oneida  Historical  Society  also  interested  itself  in  the 
permanent  record  of  the  centennial,  by  adopting  resolutions  May 
28th,  that  it  would  either  contribute  to  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  citizens  of  New  Hartford,  or  give  a  place  to  them 
in  its  transactions.  The  latter  alternative,  after  some  considera- 
tion and  delay,  has  been  adopted.  The  contents  of  the  pages 
immediately  following,  though  necessarily  somewhat  miscellaneous, 
will  add  much  to  what  was  before  known  of  the  early  history. of 
one  of  the  first  settlements  of  Oneida  County,  and  of  its  men, 
who  made  a  good  impress,  there  and  elsewhere,  on  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  Foremost  is  Sanger,  the  founder,  indissolubly 
associated  with  every  good  thing  in  the  place — its  farms,  its 
manufactures,  its  churches,  its  newspaper  and  other  institutions — 
filling  most  of  the  public  positions  in  his  region,  with  honor  and 
efficiency,  kind  and  helpful  to  the  other  early  settlers,  and  of  an 
integrity  so  rare  as  to  be  sure  of  historical  record. 

To  the  celebrated  names  associated  with  the  land  history  of 
Oneida  County — Crosby,  Gage,  Holland,  Floyd,  Kirkland, 
Steuben  and  others, — New  Hartford  adds  Washington  and 
Clinton,  partners  in  its  unsettled  lands.  The  first  was  a  practical 
land  surveyor,  before  he  became  a  general  and  president,  and  in 
the  latter  capacities  had  occasion  tg  see  and  know  much  of  the 
whole  country.  That  he  chose  to  invest  in  New  Hartford  is  a. 
sufficient  certificate  to  the  desirableness  of  its  lands. 


THE   CELEBR4TION. 


Sunrise  of  June  2V,  1888,  was  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Hartford  by  the  firing  of  artillery  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 
The  principal  streets  of  the  beautiful  village  were  already  in 
holiday  dress.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  dwellings 
beautified  with  flags  and  portraits  were  those  of  Francis  Butler, 
Gen.  R.  U.  Sherman,  Hon.  James  Armstrong,  Samuel  Patterson, 
Grove  Penny,  Charles  McLean,  George  W.  Rice,  Dr.  William  J. 
Langworthy,  L.  W.  McFarland,  J.  E.  Groves,  Rev.  B.  S.  Sander- 
son, Mr.  A  ins  worth,  Jerome  Seaman,  Morgan  Butler,  Joseph  P. 
Richardson,  C.  Lansing  Jones,  George  D.  Babcock  and  Lynott  B. 
Root.  The  old  Eames  house  and  the  public  school  building,  (the 
former  residence  of  Judge  Sanger)  were  also  very  tastefully 
adorned. 

OPENING    EXERCISES. 

The  first  public  exercises  of  the  day  were  held  at  9.30  A.  M.,  in 
the  village  park,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse.  Rev.  I.  N. 
Terry,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  offered  prayer.  He 
said : 

Almighty  God,  our  Father  in  Heaven,  our  father's  God  and  our 
XJod,  we  rejoice  in  the  loving  providence  which  has  brought  us 
iiere  to-day.  We  adore  thee  for  thy  loving  guidance  and  for  thy 
protecting  care  over  our  great  nation  and  people ;  that  thou  hast 
made  us  a  God  fearing  and  God  loving  nation.  We  thank  thee 
for  the  way  in  which  thou  hast  led  us.  We  thank  thee  for  the 
courage  thou  hast  given  us.  We  thank  thee  for  the  love  of  order 
and  the  love  of  truth.  We  thank  thee  for  the  Christian  integrity 
which  lights  up  the  heavens  of  this  people,  and  we  thank  thee  also 
for  those  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  settlement  with  a  God 
fearing  hand.  Let  us  rejoice  that  as  they  built  their  own  houses 
they  also  built  the  school  house.  Be  thou  present  here  with  us, 
guide  us  through  life  and  in  heaven  eventually  receive  us,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Redeemer.  Amen. 
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At  the  close  of  the  prayer  a  large  chorus  of  school  children,, 
tinder  the  leadership  of  their  teacher,  Miss  Carrie  Potter,  sang  the 
following  selections:  Chanting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  "America;" 
"  Let  the  Hills  and  Vales  Resound  ;"  "  Bird  Carol ;"  "  Old  Folks  at 
Home;"  "Columbia;"  "Twilight  Stealing  O'er  the  Lea."  The 
songs  were  all  admirably  rendered,  and  were  heartily  applauded 
by  the  assembled  spectators. 

Meanwhile,  crowds  of  people  continued  to  pour  into  the  village, 
from  the  neighboring  towns,  by  the  local  railroad  trains,  by  the 
street  cars,  and  by  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  upon  every  road  leading 
into  New  Hartford,  till  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of 
strangers  in  town  was  from  5,000  to  8,000.  The  assemblage  was 
one  of  marked  respectability  and  intelligence  and  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate thoroughly  the  objects  and  felicities  of  the  occasion. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  Centennial   was  the  collection  of 
relics  arranged  in  a  vacant  store.     In  it  were  hung  several  portraits 
of  persons  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  village,  among  them 
the  following:  William  M.  Winship,  Samuel  Lyon  and  wife,  Johl* 
Remington,   Samuel   Dakin   and  Jacob   Sherrill.      Among   other 
interesting  contents  of  this  room  were :  A  fan  used  for  separating 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  100  years  ago,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Foster ;  spinning  wheel  by  Albert  Tibbits ;  two  pieces  of  carpet, 
the  yarn  for  which  was  spun  and  colored  by  Mrs.  Jesse  Thomson 
and  woven  in   New  Hartford  in   1822;  a  chair  200  years  old  by 
Hiram  Merrill ;  a  large  lacquered  tray  250  years  old  ;  a  table,  part 
of  a  chamber  set  of  200  years  of  age,  by  Mrs.  H.  Merrill ;  a  sword 
in  actual  service   when  Burgoyne  surrendered  to  the  American 
array  in  1777,  used  by  Jacob  Merrill ;  chair  brought  from  England 
in  1786,  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  now  owned  by  W.  R.  Griswold ;  cradle  in 
which  twins  were  born  1791;  platter  over  250  years  old;  work- 
board  bought  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Lyon  in  1812;  spear  over  150  years 
old  used  in  Revolutionary  war  owned  by  E.  L.  Childs,     Warming- 
pans,  flax  hetchels,  a  gourd  bottle  stopped  with  a  corn  cob,  arid  a 
crane  and  andirons  which  belonged  to  Jedediah  Sanger,  by 
McFarland,  were  also  in  the  collection. 
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THE    PARADE. 

The  procession  was  formed  on  Genesee  street  shortly  after  ten 
•o'clock,  and  half  an  hour  later  it  moved  in  the  following  order: 

Grand  Marshal  L.  T.  Sherrill. 

Chief  of  Staff,  William  M.  Storrs.  Aids,  George  W.  Chad  wick,  Jr., 
Arthur  L.  Sherrill,  Allen  W.  Seaton,  New  Hartford  ;  Members 
of  Staff,  Colonel  Whitney,  Colonel  Addington,  Paris ;  Cap- 
tain Cowles,  Dr.  Millington,  Rome ;  Colonel  Fred  P.  Drew, 
Washington  Mills;  E.  C.  Milgate,  Utica. 

Hut  chins'  Band,  21  men. 
Utica  Citizens'  Corps,  Captain  L.  E.  Goodier  commanding,  44  men. 

Jacobs'  Military  Band,  22  men. 
Twenty-eighth  Separate  Company,  Utica  City  Guards,  Captain  J. 

H.  Remmer  commanding,  57  men. 

Carriages  containing  Officers  and  Speakers  of  the  day. 
Fort  Schuyler  Wheelmen,  Lieutenant  George  Owen  commanding, 

20  men. 

Genesee  Bicycle  Club,  Captain  Sid  Nicholson  commanding,  8  men. 
Rutger  Wheelmen,  Captain  Robert  Sheehan  commanding,  14  men. 
Marshal  James  Mallory  commanding  the  Second  Division  and 

Mounted  Staff  of  50  men. 

Citizens'  Military  Band  of  Mohawk  and  Drum  Corps,  28  men. 
Remington  Rifles,  Captain  A.   J.  Budlong  commanding,  24  men. 
Delegations  from  Posts  Bacon,  McQuade,  Reynolds,  Harrer  and 

Ross,  G.  A.  R.,  47  men. 
Citizens  and  Guests  in  Carriages. 

Among  thoee  in  carriages  were  Hon.  James  Armstrong,  Presi- 
dent of  the  village,  Morgan  Butler,  President  of  the  day,  General 
R.  U.  Sherman,  Prof.  Oren  Root,  Rev.  B.  S.  Sanderson,  Rev.  I.  N. 
Terry,  Henry  Hurlburt,  Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg,  Loton  S.  Hunt,  S.  W. 
Sherman,  Alexander  Seward,  John  G.  Gibson,  Rees  G.  Williams, 
Colonel  George  Young,  Joshua  Mather,  C.  W.  Mather,  John  W. 
Boyle,  George  Hatfield,  W.  C.  Rowley  and  others. 

The  procession  moved  up  Genesee  street  to  South  as  far  as  Mrs. 
Sherman's  late  residence,  countermarched  to  Sanger  avenue  to 
Pearl  street,  Pearl  to  Clinton,  up  Clinton  to  A.  P.  Sexton's  resi- 
dence, countermarched  to  the  Park,  up  Paris  street  to  Mrs.  Cleve- 
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land's,  countermarched  down  Paris  street,  halting  in  front  of  the 
park,  where  the  organizations  were  briefly  reviewed. 

The  soldiers,  on  the  return  from  the  street  parade,  were  fed  at 
the  canning  factory,  and  the  line  was  formed  at  two  o'clock  for  the 
dress  parade. 

The  dress  parade  was  complimented  by  Major  Everts,  command- 
ing the  battalion.  The  companies  formed  on  the  west  side  of 
Genesee  street,  the  guides  were  posted,  sergeants  reported  to  the 
commandant,  the  general  orders  were  read  as  follows: 

HEADQUARTERS  PROVISIONAL  BATTALION, 
NEW  HARTFORD  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION, 
NEW  HARTFORD,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

General  Order  No.  1: 

I.  The  thanks  of  this  command  are  due  and  are  hereby  tend- 
ered to  the  citizens  of  New  Hartford,  to  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments, and  to  the  grand  marshal,  Major  Sherrill,  for  courtesies 
extended. 

II.  To  our  comrade,  (chief  of  staff)  W.  M.  Storrs,  we  extend 
congratulations  and  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  him,  and  assure 

!^j  CJ  *—' 

him  that  we  only  voice  the  entire  assemblage  when  we  say  he  is  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place. 

D.  T.  EVERTS,  Commanding. 

The  commissioned  officers  then  reported  and  were  dismissed,  the 
orderly  sergeants  taking  charge  of  the  companies,  and  the  dress 
parade  was  then  dismissed. 

LITERARY    EXERCISES. 

An  audience  of  about  2,000  people  gathered  under  the  magnifi- 
cent maples  and  elms  in  the  village  park  shortly  before  noon,  and 
crowded  up  toward  ths  spacious  stage  erected  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  The  platform  was  occupied  by  the 
officers  and  speakers  of  the  day  and  others  invited.  Suspended 
over  the  stage,  in  the  rear,  was  an  oil  portrait  of  Judge  Sanger, 
the  founder  and  benefactor  of  the  town.  A  few  minutes  past  noon 
Chairman  Morgan  Butler  called  the  assemblage  to  order  and  said: 
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You  are  all  aware  that  we  have  met  here  to-day  to  celebrate  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  this  glorious  old  town.  We  hope 
the  exercises  will  proceed  in  a  quiet  and  respectable  manner. 

COL.    SPENCER    H.    STAFFORD. 

The  chairman  called  attention  to  the  portrait  of  Judge  Sanger 
suspended  over  the  stage,  and  introduced  Col.  Spencer  H.  Stafford 
of  Oneida,  great  grandson  of  the  judge.  Mr.  Stafford  said  : 

The  portrait  which  you  see,  I  had  the  pleasure  after  the  death 
of  my  mother  to  send  to  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  for  preser- 
vation. Prevented  by  ill  health  from  making  a  pilgrimage  to  New 
Hartford  and  seeking  out  from  the  older  inhabitants  information  as 
to  the  settlement  of  the  place,  and  the  advent  of  him  who  has 
been  deemed  its  founder,  I  am  afraid  I  can  do  but  little,  if  any- 
thing, better  than  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  heretofore  written 
and  printed. 

Jedediah  Sanger,  born  in  Sherburne,  Middlesex  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, after  his  arrival  at  manhood,  established  himself  at 
Jeffries,  New  Hampshire,  where  in  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
large  farm,  he  engaged  in  merchandise,  at  the  same  time  serving 
the  public  as  a  tavern  keeper.  While  thus  engaged,  as  was  then 
the  need  and  custom  of  the  day,  he  was  accustomed  to  load  the 
teams  of  his  neighbors  and  customers  with  the  products  he  had 
accumulated  and  proceed  to  Boston — sell  them  and  purchase 
such  supplies  as  he  required  for  his  business.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  last  of  those  trips,  and  while  on  his  return  journey,  he 
found  himself,  at  night,  a  few  miles  away  from  his  home  and 
stopped  at  a  roadside  inn  to  await  the  morning.  Quite  early  and 
before  anyone  had  arisen,  ha  was  wakened  by  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  soon  heard  the  landlord  and  the 
new  comer  in  conversation,  the  latter  stating  that  he  stopped  for 
the  night  at  Colonel  Sanger's  house  and  had  just  come  from  its 
ashes.  After  rising  and  inquiring  into  the  particulars  of  the 
startling  tidings,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster.  Without  delay  he  sent  a  message  to  meet  the  com- 
ing teams  and  give  orders  to  turn  about  and  return  the  goods  they 
were  bringing,  with  information  of  the  event  which  prevented 
his  using  or  paying  for  them.  So  soon  as  he  could  arrange  his 
affairs  and  come  to  a  proper  understanding  with  his  creditors, 
having  decided  that  it  was  useless  to  seek  a  successful  restora- 
tion of  his  fortunes  in  his  then  location,  he  sought  a  new  field 
of  labor  and  of  enterprise  and  found  it  here. 
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His  purchase  of  the  land  which'  formed  the  site  of  this  village 
was  fortunate  for  him  and  for  you,  and  in  1788  he  commenced 
the  work  set  before  him.  The  following  year  he  brought  his 
family.  From  thence  onward  he  was  actively  engaged  in  build- 
ing mills  and  opening  up  and  bringing  into  use  the  resources  of 
the  country;  and  as  the  agent  for  the  Coxes  and  other  landed 
proprietors,  inviting  and  expediting  the  settlement  about  him. 
With  those  labors  and  enterprises  he  continued  service  for  the 
town  as  its  leading  official,  for  the  county  or  district  as  its 
representative  in  the  assembly  and  the  senate,  for  eleven  years 
upon  the  commission  of  the  peace  as  justice,  and  when  the  county 
of  Oneida  was  organized  was  placed  upon  the  bench  as  first  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  serving  there  respected  and 
honored  until  constitutional  limitation  as  to  age  disqualified  him 
for  further  service.  That  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  and  location  of  the  Seneca  turnpike,  which  by  its 
traffic,  largely  aided  in  the  growth  of  New  Hartford  and  Utica, 
and  which  continued  to  be  a  great  thoroughfare  until  the  completion 
of  the  Erie  canal,  is  fully  understood  and  acknowledged.  His  con- 
tributions in  aid  of  educational  and  religious  enterprises  and 
structures,  and  in  their  subsequent  support,  were  generous  and 
ample,  and  as  I  used  gladly  and  proudly  to  hear  in  my  boyhood 
from  the  lips  of  his  sole  surviving  child,  my  grandmother,  his 
private  benefactions  and  helpfulness  were  cheerful  and  unstinted. 

It  ought  not,  and  can  not,  be  pretended  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
wrought  the  great  work,  the  beginning  and  the  results  of  which 
are  being  rejoiced  in  to-day.  Very  soon  there  gathered  here  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  ready,  willing  and  effective  helpers,  com- 
prising a  galaxy  of  men  whose  industry,  learning  and  public 
service,  County,  State  and  National,  shed  a  lustre  of  fame  and  glory 
upon  Oneida  county  in  its  earliest  existence,  and  whose  names  still 
shine  with  undiminished  lustre  upon  the  record  in  no  wise  paled 
beneath  the  beams  of  light  cast  back  upon  those  great  spirits 
whom  we  have  seen  and  known  and  honored  as  they  have  borne 
the  banner  of  the  county  onward. 

I  speak  not  of  the  descendants  of  this  ancestor,  save  to  say,  that 
the  first  and  second  generation  have  all  passed  into  the  rest  of  the 
grave.  Of  the  third,  none  who  saw  him  in  life  survive,  but  I  and 
my  cousins,  Spencer  S.  Eames,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Adams,  now  of 
Newark  in  this  State;  and  only  Mrs.  Charles  Hamilton  of  Utica, 
remains  a  resident  of  the  county.  My  personal  recollection  of 
him  is  but  slight— the  little  pettings  of  childhood  only — although 
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I  see  now  as  my  mind  reverts  to  it,  that  long  line  of  men  and 
women  who  followed  his  body  as  it  was  borne  from  his  home  to 
the  place  of  burial.* 

LIEUTENANT   GOVERNOR   JONES'  ADDRESS. 

After  the  band  had  played  a  selection,  Rev.  B.  S.  Sanderson, 
rector  of  St.  Stephens  Church,  who  during  the  day  served  as  vice 
chairman,  introduced  Lieutenant  Governor  Edward  F.  Jones,  and 
proposed  three  cheers  for  him.  The  cheers  were  heartily  given, 
after  which  Mr.  Jones  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Citizens : 

A  centennial  anniversary,  no  matter  how  local,  opens  a 
retrospect  so  broad  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  justice.  The  sub- 
ject is  so  comprehensive  that  one  knows  not  where  to  begin.  Our 
century  of  national  existence  has  been  an  exemplification  of  geo- 
metrical progression  when  compared  with  the  slow  developments 
that  peoples,  nations  and  countries  have  hitherto  attained.  Even 
with  the  inspiration  to  be  derived  from  our  example  the  old  world 
lags  far  behind.  With  us  each  generation  outstrips  its  antecedent 
with  such  rapidity  that  we  who  were  once  young  America  and 
astonished  our  mother  progenitors  by  the  speed  we  attained,  stand 
aghast  at  the  velocity  of  the  youth  of  the  present  day.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  elements  composing  the  American  character  there  is 
one  inevitable  unanimous  conclusion,  to  wit,  we  are  a  progressive 
people;  but  what  a  pity  that  the  change  involved  by  progress  is 
not  always  improvement.  It  is  often  said  and  never  gainsayed  that 
this  is  a  fast  age.  Ride  and  tie  satisfied  the  grandfathers  of  us 
who  are  now  past  middle  life.  The  succeeding  stage  coach  for 
fast  travel  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  steamboat  on 
waterways  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  But  when  the 
railroad  promised  twenty  miles  an  hour,  who  believed  in  its 
possibility  or  safety  ?  But  now  the  limited  express  whirling  us 
through  the  air  at  a  mile  a  minute  is  too  slow  for  the  day  in  which 
we  live.  It  would  seem  as  if  nothing  short  of  the  abolition  of 

*Col.  Stafford  died  December  25,  1888,  six  months  after  the  delivery  of  this 
address.  He  was  born  in  Utica  and  his  boyhood  was  passed  in  Albany ;  was  graduated 
at  Williams  College ;  studied  law  in  Utica,  and  pursued  his  profession  in  Oneida  and 
New  York  city,  where  he  was  established  in  successful  practice  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war.  He  volunteered  and  was  made  major,  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel. 
On  the  surrender  of  New  Orleans,  1862.  he  became  provost  marshal  under  General 
Butler,  and  was  assigned  the  painful  task  of  hanging  Mutnford  for  taking  the 
Union  flag  from  the  United  States  Mint. 
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time  and  space  would  satisfy  the  desire  for  "  speed  to  describe 
whose  swiftness  numbers  fail."  In  fact,  a  complete  annihilation 
of  the  distinctions  of  existence,  following  in  such  quick  succession 
as  to  baffle  our  powers  of  comprehension,  caused  the  develop- 
ments of  electrical  science  which  gave  us  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone,  and  a  new  motive  power,  as  well  as  turning  night  into 
day.  Keeping  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  electricity,  the  alphabet 
of  which  we  have  not  yet  learned,  who  dares  say  that  the  story  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  is  a  fiction  ?  The  wonderful  inventions  that 
crowd  so  rapidly  upon  each  other  daze  us  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  no  longer  challenge  anything  as  impossible.  Oil  gushes  from 
the  earth  in  quantities  so  great  that  its  consumption  is  impossible, 
and  the  best  inventive  talent  is  worried  in  devising  new  uses  there- 
for. Whole  cities  are  warmed  and  lighted  with  the  gas  that  flows 
spontaneously  from  the  ground.  Were  I  to  tell  you  that  within 
the  life-time  of  some  who  hear  me  there  would  be  an  invention 
not  larger  than  the  watch  we  carry  in  our  vest  pocket  by  which 
we  could  transport  ourselves  from  place  to  place  at  will,  would  it 
defy  your  credence  more  than  the  common  every  day  appliances 
which  we  now1  use  would  have  challenged  the  belief  of  us  in  the 

o 

earlier  days  of  our  manhood  ? 

All  this  progress  and  change  has  not  always  brought  with  it 
improvement.  The  naked  proposition  meets  us  at  every  turn  and 
demands  respectful  consideration.  Is  the  human  race  better,  is  it 
happier  ? 

The  rapidity  of  our  life  has  led  us  far  astray  from  the  habits 
and  customs  of  our  fathers  as  well  as  from  many  ancient  land- 
marks of  belief.  In  material  we  are  ready  to  believe  almost 
everything  without  question.  As  a  people  we  have  strayed  un- 
consciously and  are  lost  in  the  wilds  of  scepticism.  To  many  the 
faith  in  which  our  fathers  were  so  firmly  grounded  is  but  ancient 
history.  There  is  a  widespread  tendency  to  what  is.  known  as 
liberal  thought,  even  going  so  far  as  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  With  lightning  speed  the  car  of 
progress  demands  the  right  of  way,  thrusting  aside  all  barriers  of 
faith,  but  never  offering  anything  to  supply  their  place.  The 
mission  of  progressive,  liberal  thought  seems  to  be  to  tear  down, 
and  it  never  rebuilds.  Liberty  has  become  license  in  matters  of 
belief  at  least,  and  in  the  assertion  of  our  right  to  believe  what  we 
please.  We  are  as  a  people  fast  reaching  the  position  of  believing 
nothing.  If  each  person  will  privately  and  honestly  confer  with 
himself  as  to  what  we  do  and  do  not  believe,  and  put  the  result 
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into  a  ballot  box,  we  should  all  be  surprised  that  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  our  people  have  simply  drifted  away  from  the  faith  of 
our  fathers,  and  were  in  fact  still  drifting,  we  know  not  where. 
Whenever  you  cease  pulling  on  the  oars  the  boat  will  drift.  The 
possibilities  of  safely  landing  on  a  smooth  and  sandy  beach  do 
not  equal  the  probabilities  that  our  frail  craft,  if  it  escape  the 
maelstrom  of  obstruction,  will  be  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks 
that  line  the  shore. 

Faith  is  the  rudder  of  life — without  it  you  are  but  a  bubble  on 
the  wave  of  existence.  The  wise  men  of  our  day  and  generation 
have  raised  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  banner  of  truth. 
Truth  is  the  standard  by  which  everything  is  to  be  tested.  If  a 
proposition  will  not  bear  the  ordeal  to  which  you  would  subject 
a  problem  in  mathematics,  then  your  conclusion  is  that  it  must  be 
false,  and  should  be  rejected.  This  is  the  logic  of  those  who 
would  take  from  us  our  best  anchor,  our  belief  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  turn  us  adrift  without  rudder  or  compass  on  the  ocean 
of  doubt,  with  not  a  safe  harbor  or  good  holding  ground  on  its 
entire  coast.  Truth  !  Truth !  How  well  the  legend  looks  on  the 
banner.  How  welcome  the  insidious,  deceptive  sound  to  our  ears; 
but  truth  in  this  connection  is  the  falsest  and  most  unreliable 
leader  that  we  have  been  commended  to  follow.  It  should  no 
longer  be  suffered  at  the  head  of  the  column.  Whether  a  propo- 
sition of  belief  is  true  or  false  so  far  as  it  is  susceptible  of  proof 
by  the  finite  mind  is  of  little  consequence  if  it  will  stand  another, 
a  more  important  trial.  Is  it  true?  Why  need  we  care  if  it  will 
bear  that  other  test  ?  If  the  more  essential  question  can  be  affirm- 
atively answered,  is  it  good,  will  mankind  be  the  better  for  its 
acceptance?  Will  the  race  be  happier? 

.  The  tendency  to  liberalism  has  brought  therewith  the  neglect  of 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  How  easy  for  a  people  who  forget 
God's  holy  day,  that  recurs  once  in  seven,  to  fail  to  observe  anni- 
versaries that  are  of  patriotic  importance  and  should  be  of  general 
public  interest,  such  as  the  discovery  of  our  continent,  the  settle- 
ment of  a  town,  the  founding  of  our  institutions,  the  incorporation 
of  a  city,  great  battles  on  the  fate  of  which  our  national  existence 
hung  trembling  in  the  balance,  or  even  the  observance  of  our 
national  birthday,  which  happens  but  once  in  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  and  was  consecrated  by  our  forefathers  to  be  forever 
observed.  The  commemoration  of  that  day  is  as  important  a 
factor  in  the  perpetuation  of  our  republican  form  of  government  as 
the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  to  the  continuance  of  the 
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belief  in  the  Christian  religion.  The  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  has  fallen  into  disuse;  it  is  one  of  the  old  fathers  which  this  fast 
age  cares  not  for.  A  suitable  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  our 
national  independence  should  never  be  neglected.  So  important 
do  I  deem  it  that  I  would  make  its  observance  legally  obligatory, 
and  a  reasonable  expenditure  for  its  maintenance  a  national  charge. 
The  observance  of  forms  and  ceremonies  is  a  necessary  discipline 
of  the  mind,  and  holds  the  same  relation  thereto  that  the  constant 
practice  of  the  athlete  does  to  the  keeping  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body  in  such  training  as  would  insure  ability  to  accomplish 
expectation  in  performance. 

But  we  cannot  wonder  so  much  at  the  state  of  public  opinion 
when  we  look  about  us  and  think  for  a  moment  of  what  our 
citizenship  is  composed.  We  have  welcomed  immigration  from 
almost  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  They  come  among 
us,  they  are  with  us,  but  not  of  us.  They  have  helped  to  develop 
the  wonderful  resources  of  our  glorious  country.  They  challenged 
not  only  our  admiration  and  respect  for  their  courage  and  valor, 
but  our  never-ceasing  regard  when  they  fought  so  valiantly  with 
the  native  born  citizens  in  defense  of  our  union.  But  it  does 
seem  as  if  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  and  better  for  us  if 
when  they  landed  on  our  hospitable  shores  they  had  forgotten  the 
fatherland,  assimilated  with  us,  become  Americans  in  heart  as  well 
as  in  name.  Too  many  of  our  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  who  have 
gladly  dissolved  their  allegiance  to  foreign  powers  and  potentates 
and  taken  the  oath  of  citizenship,  leave  us  to  think  by  their  actions 
that  it  has  been  done  with  a  mental  reservation.  So  long  as  those 
who  come  to  us  from  foreign  lands  continue  their  national  organ- 
izations, just  so  long  will  they  fail  to  be  imbued  with  that  love  of 
their  adopted  country  which  we  Americans  by  birth  consider  of 
such  great  importance.  Without  that  love  of  country  known  as 
patriotism,  constitution  and  laws  are  but  frail  bonds  to  hold  a 
republic  in  union. 

Monarchies  may  continue  to  exist  by  the  power  of  kings,  but  a 
government  of  the  people  has  no  tenure  of  life  unless  its  founda- 
tions are  laid  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  individuals  thereof.  The 
blood  of  our  revolutionary  sires,  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  should  carry  therewith  germs  of  patriotism  that  would 
insure  the  observance  of  our  national  anniversary  by  every 
American  born,  and  our  example  should  be  sufficient  to  impel 
those  who  have  cast  their  lot  among  us  from  foreign  lands  to  join 
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heartily  in  the  celebration  of  events  resultant  in  what  the  poet 
so  graphically  has  termed  the 

"Land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

If  you  do  not  want  your  children  or  the  generations  that  follow 
marching  under  the  red  flag  of  anarchy,  inspire  in  their  hearts  a 
love  for  the  stars  and  stripes.  There  is  no  way  by  which  patriot- 
ism can  be  instilled  in  the  minds  of  our  youth  so  effectually  as  by 
the  observance  of  public  anniversaries.  The  centennial,  which  you 
have  met  this  day  to  celebrate,  is  of  the  nature  to  which  I  refer. 
My  regret  is  that  I  was  called  so  late  that  I  am  compelled  to  speak 
of  anniversaries  in  general,  not  having  the  time  or  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  to  speak  of  this  anniversary  in 
particular,  although  it  would  seem  fitting  that  I  should  do  so, 
from  the  fact  that  I  am  a  native  of  this  county.  In  closing,  I 
would  thank  your  committee  for  the  remembrance  so  courteously 
shown  by  their  invitation,  and  you,  my  friends,  for  your  patience 
in  listening. 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  attention,  and  many  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  elicited  warm  applause. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sanderson,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  for  his  presence  and  able 
address. 

PROFESSOR  OREN  ROOT. 

The  next  speaker  was  Professor  Oren  Root,  of  Hamilton  Colleger 
and  his  subject  "  The  American  Home."  He  said  :  I  have  regret- 
ted somewhat  that  the  message  of  your  committee  asking  my 
presence  came  to  me  more  in  the  form  of  a  mandate  than  an  invi- 
tation, yet  I  remembered  how  for  thirty  years  I  had  lived  beneath 
your  trees  and  by  your  fireside  in  early  manhood,  and  recollecting 
this,  could  not  decline  your  committee's  invitation.  Others  who 
have  shared  in  the  growth  of  the  community  can  tell  you  better 
than  I  of  your  friendly  relations;  others  can  tell  in  more  stirring 
words  than  I  the  deeper  principles  that  underlie  this  celebration. 

It  has  been  said  that  such  celebrations,  however  local,  are  of 
interest;  but  while  1  fully  agree  with  this  statement,  I  go  further  and. 
say  that  there  are  no  celebrations  that  last  in  a  nation's  life  that 
are  not  local.  We  talk  of  Greek  civilization  and  power,  but  it  was 
because  Greek  power  and  civilization  centered  in  the  armies  of 
Alexander,  that  they  came  to  be  a  power  in  the  world.  Scientists 
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tell  us  that  worlds  like  ours  are  still  forming.     In  the  clear  August 

O  O 

nights  that  are  to  come  you  will  see  meteors  flashing  through 
space,  and  astronomers  tell  us  that  we  are  passing  through  a  star 
belt.  The  speaker  alluded  to  the  aurora  borealis,  and  speaking  of 
electricity  said  :  It  has  been  left  for  our  age  to  bring  this  principle 
under  control  so  that  it  lights  our  towns  and  turns  the  spindles  in 
the  factories.  The  Fourth  of  July  nearly  died  away  at  one  time 
as  a  national  holiday,  and  I  believe  it  was  because  it  was  a  day  for 
the  celebration  only  of  a  great  principle,  and  was  made  too  gen- 
eral. We  have  proved  the  value  of  that  principle,  however,  in  our 
day,  and  applied  it  in  blood  to  make  all  men  equal,  and  we  will 
remember  it. 

While  riding  through  your  beautiful  village  recently,  a  stranger 
asked  me  what  you  were  going  to  celebrate.  Will  it  be  the 
glories  of  the  past  or  the  promises  of  the  future?  I  said  I  did 
not  know,  but  was  sure  that  there  was  enough  to  celebrate. 
What  is  it  that  you  celebrate  to-day  ?  Back  of  the  blare  of 
music  and  the  flare  of  bright  colored  bunting  we  are  here  now  to 
celebrate  a  century  of  American  homes,  and  that  is  not  a  light 
thing.  Judge  Sanger  first  found  a  home  here  alone.  If  you  read 
the  history  of  such  curnrnunities  across  the  sea  you  will  learn  that 
the  founders  first  gathered  in  the  shadow  of  a  church  or  castle  as 
serfs  or  dependents.  But  Sanger,  Butler,  Higby  and  all  the  rest 
came  here  free ;  not  to  conquer  men,  but  to  subdue  forests,  and 
they  won  their  living  and  prosperity,  We  are  here  in  their 
memory  to  celebrate  this  century  of  the  Christian  American  home, 
and  in  the  name  of  American  civilization  thank  God  for  these 
American  homes.  Our  homes  are  not  from  the  power  of  those 
over  us,  but  were  won  honestly.  The  hills  of  Whitestown  sent  out 
their  invitations  to  Massachusetts  for  those  who  would  win  their 
homes  by  work,  and  strong  men  answered  the  summons.  Sanger 
turned  the  waters  of  the  stream  into  the  flume,  and  the  spindles  of 
your  factories,  from  Chadwicks  and  Washington  Mills  to  New 
Hartford,  have  helped  to  knit  together  your  prosperity  and  your 
American  homes. 

We  celebrate  one  distinct  cell  in  American  history.  The  germ 
of  our  American  growth  lies  in  the  American  town  meeting.  We 
are  here  to  celebrate  the  wonderful  assimilative  growth  of 
American  towns.  Have  you  ever  in  your  schoolboy  days  watched 
the  experiment  of  the  chemist  who  drops  a  single  wire  into  a  glass 
jar  filled  with  pellucid  liquid,  and  leaving  the  jar  in  the  sunshine 
allows  its  silent  power  to  work?  Upon  the  wire  crystallizes- 
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beautiful  forms.  So  have  we  taken  the  crude  features  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  made  of  them  an  American  community.  How  rapid  the 
growth  is,  and  yet  you  cannot  see  it.  In  our  American  national 
development,  in  the  hills  of  New  York,  on  plains  of  Ohio,  and 
now  in  Red  River  of  the  North,  has  gone  forth  the  potency  of  the 
town  meeting,  and  the  church  and  the  power  of  American  character 
and  institutions.  To-day,  in  that  far  cradle  of  the  race  from  which 
we  sprang  there  is  an  effort  to  assimilate,  but  they  may  not  succeed 
as  we  have.  The  names  of  the  settlers  in  this  town  have  come 
from  every  land,  and  we  in  the  open  heart  of  republicanism  have 
welcomed  them.  In  the  aggressive  strength  of  new  American  life 
we  celebrate  a  century  of  loving  recollections,  a  century  of  cluster- 
ing joys,  a  century  of  love  that  lives.  Though  not  one  of  you, 
for  I  do  not  dwell  beneath  your  trees,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been 
able  to  share  in  this  centennial,  and  I  know  I  speak  your  minds 
when  I  say  thank  God  for  the  century  that  has  been  and  a  God- 
speed for  the  century  that  shall  be. 

The  speaker  was  frequently  applauded. 

MAYOR  MARTIN'S   CONGRATULATIONS. 

Mayor  Martin,  of  Utica,  was  then  presented,  and  greeted  with 
applause.  He  said : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — It  is  quite  unexpectedly  to  me  that  I 
am  called  upon  to  speak  on  this  occasion,  and  I  will  merely 
express  to  you  the  congratulations  of  your  sister  town,  which, 
though  not  as  ancient  as  your  village,  has  passed  beyond  it  in 
growth.  Thanking  you  for  your  kind  reception,  and  again  assuring 
you  of  Utica's  congratulations,  I  will  give  way  to  a  more  interest- 
ing attraction — the  band.  [Applause.] 

HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 

^ 

Hon.  Cyrus  D.  Prescott,  of  Rome,  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
spoke  as  follows : 

Neighbors  and  Fellow  Citizens — We  have  met  to-day  not  to 
celebrate  important  military  events  or  national  achievements,  but 
to  inscribe  upon  the  dial  of  time  that  while  enjoying  the  consum- 
mated results,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  toils,  privations  and 
sufferings  of  the  heroic  pioneers  who  a  century  ago  here  penetrated 
the  wilds  of  the  primeval  forest,  and  sat  down  to  the  siege  of 
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conquering  nature,  aye,  of  transforming  a  "  tangled  wild  wood " 
into  fruitful  farms,  thriving  villages,  happy,  beautiful  homes ;  and 
the  discordant  sound  of  wild  beasts  into  the  melody  of  joyous  child- 
hood, the  chimes  of  church  bells  and  the  busy  hum  of  spindles. 
The  gallant  pioneer  is  the  noblest  type  of  American  manhood. 
His  glittering  ax  lays  low  the  green  plumed  forest  monarch,  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  emerald  hued  prairies  he  marks  the  sites,  of 
cities  yet  to  be.  Not  for  him  the  science  of  the  school,  not  for  him 
the  graces  of  culture,  not  for  him  the  joys  of  home,  not  for  him 
the  solaces  of  life.  He  reads  the  story  of  the  ages  written  on  tho 
rocks,  he  hears  the  tales  of  mysterious  forces  whispered  by  the  mid- 
night stars ;  and  the  priest-robed  mountains,  and  the  smiling  lakes, 
and  the  white-lipped  sunset  seas,  are  his  palaces  and  his  kindred. 
The  army  of  civilization  swells  upon  his  pathway.  Art,  science, 
progress,  the  wealth  of  nations,  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
republic,  follow.  All  honor  and  all  hail  to  these  brave  hearts  who 
led  the  vanguard. 

This  vicinity  was  the  home  of  the  brave,  the  eloquent  Iroquois, 
the  well  styled  "  Romans  of  North  America."  Although  this  was 
the  home  of  wild  beasts  and  wilder,  craftier  men,  with  all 
the  dangers  of  such  environment,  we  shall  fail  to  appreciate 
the  situation  of  the  founders  of  your  thriving  town  and  beauteous 
village,  without  a  general  understanding  of  the  condition  of 
our  country  also  at  that  time.  A  long  and  arduous  struggle  for 
liberty  and  independence  had  but  just  ended — successfully  ended. 
Washington  had  retired  to  private  life,  the  army  had  been 
disbanded,  and  the  United  States  were  at  last  acknowledged  to  be 
free  and  independent. 

A  historian  of  the  times  thus  graphically  describes  the  situa- 
tion: "  Freed  from  all  foreign  domination,  with  avast  territory 
in  possession,  with  a  prospect  of  advancement  in  wealth,  in  popu- 
lation, in  national  greatness,  beyond  the  power  of  imagination 
rightly  to  conceive,  the  world  was  all  before  them,  where  and  how 
to  choose,  and  their  future  career  of  good  or  evil  was  yet  to 
be  worked  out.  Yet  how  sad  was  the  actual  condition  of 
these  States,  which  had  won  independence  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  Their  present  resources  were  dried  up,  their  means  were 
exhausted  in  a  long  and  destructive  war,  their  trade  and  commerce 
destroyed,  their  mechanics  were  ruined,  their  agriculture  was  with- 
ered, and  the  relations  of  man  to  man  hardly  at  all  denned  by  any 
laws,  were  not  recognized  and  acted  upon  on  the  principles 
of  justice  and  equity.  A  mountain  of  debt  was  pressing  upon. 
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them,  and,  worse  than  all,  they  were  on  the  very  brink  of  anarchjr 
and  political  destruction.  It  was  not  enough  that  they  had  fought 
and  won  the  battle  for  independence  and  the  rights  of  man ; 
it  was  not  enough  that  they  had  established  their  claims  to  a  free 
and  equal  position  in  the  family  of  nations;  it  was  not  enough  that 
they  had  wrought  their  work  well  thus  far.  There  was  still 
greater  work  yet  to  be  done.  There  was  a  severer  contest  yet  to 
be  gone  through.  There  was  a  crisis  yet  to  be  met  whose  import- 
ance was  second  to  none  in  the  history  of  America."  Only  eight' 
of  the  nine  States  required  by  the  resolution  had  approved 
the  new  constitution.  Whether  it  would  be  approved  by  another 
and  become  the  organic  law  of  the  republic ;  and  whether  there- 
under it  would  march  to  the  grand  consummation  of  the  present 
was  then  an  unsolved  problem.  A  pall  of  uncertainty  hung  over 
the  land.  In  such  times  as  these,  Jedediah  Sanger,  33  years  of  age, 
lately  made  bankrupt  by  a  destructive  fire,  in  March,  1788,  came 
here  and  commenced  a  settlement.  Four  years  before,  Hugh 
White  and  family  had  located  at  Wbitestown,  and  the  year  before, 
there  had  been  a  settlement  commenced  at  Clinton. 

Where  we  now  are  was  an  unbroken  wilderness.  Your  beautiful 
Sadaqueda.  uncontrolled,  laughingly  wended  its  joyous  way 
to  join  the  Mohawk.  But  a  few  miles  away  were  the  Oneida 
Indians  upon  lands  reserved  to  them  by  the  treaty  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  November  5,  1768,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Congress  in  October,  1783,  and  was  therefore 
permanent ;  and  they  prospectively  contiguous  neighbors.  Only 
ten  years  before  some  wandering  braves  of  this  tribe  had  seized 
Heinrich  Staring  near  Herkimer,  and  made  unsuccessful  prepara- 
tions for  burning  him  alive,  for  amusement.  With  such  procliv- 
Mties  they  were  far  from  confidence-assuring  associates. 

The  story  passes  current  that  a  fair  damsel  essaying  to  pass 
from  Mr.  Wadsworth's  to  Mr.  Mallory's,  some  three  miles,  through 
the  forest,  was  lost,  and  the  entire  vicinity  turned  out  in  the  search, 
which  lasted  several  days,  until  in  despair,  they  were  counseling 
giving  it  up,  when  one  Ferguson  announced  he  would  not  give  it 
up,  that  he  proposed  to  find  the  girl  and  marry  her.  The  search 
was  continued,  the  girl  found  and  the  wedding  had,  with  Ferguson 
for  the  bridegroom. 

From  the  only  known  annals  claiming  to  be  of  these  times, 
it  appears  Mr.  Sanger  purchased  one  thousand  acres  here, 
lying  upon  and  about  equally  divided  by  the  Sadaqueda,  and  for 
•which  he  paid  fifty  cents  per  acre.  This  might  have  been  the  limit 
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of  his  first  purchase,  but  his  subsequent  sale  of  several  thousand 
acres  evidenced  by  the  257  deeds  of  conveyance  from  himself 
personally,  recorded  in  the  county's  records,  shows  that  with  true 
financial  skill  he  bought  other  tracts,  probably  at  like  favorable 
prices. 

In  1789  Colonel  Sanger  brought  to  his  forest  home  his  family. 
He  immediately  began  utilizing  the  water  power  of  the  Sadaqueda, 
by  the  erection  that  year  of  a  saw  mill,  followed  the  next  by 
a  grist  mill,  being  the  third  grist  mill  built  west  of  German  Flats, 
there  then  being  one  at  Whitestown  and  one  at  Clinton.  That 
at  Whitestown  had  been  erected  in  1786;  before  this  time  the 
nearest  was  forty  miles,  at  Palatine,  and  settlers  generally  used  an. 
Indian  mortar. 

Mr.  Jones  in  his  Annals  of  Oneida  County,  remarks  "  that  in  the 
first  three  years  of  its  settlement,  this  town  contained  a  band 
of  pioneer  settlers  who  compared  favorably  with  those  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country,"  and  he  thereupon  mentions  as  some  of  them 
Ashbel  Beach,  Amos  Ives,  Solomon  Blodget,  Salmon  Butler,  Joel 
Blair,  Agift  Hill,  Mr.  Wyman,  Stephen  Bushnell,  Oliver  Collins, 
Joseph  Jennings,  Joseph  Higbee,  Nathan  Seward,  John  French, 
three  families  of  Kelloggs,  two  of  Risleys,  two  of  Olmsteads,  and 
Messrs.  Seymour,  Butler,  Huriburt,  Kilborn  and  Montague. 

So  far  the  annals  are  well,  but  why  he  omitted  Joseph  Hooker, 
Jotham  Gaylord,  Heman  Baldwin,  Cornelius  Graves,  Jacob 
Groves,  Simeon  Smith  and  others  that  could  be  named  who  bought 
lands  of  Colonel  Sanger  and  migrated  to  this  town  prior  to  1792, 
or  John  Campbell,  Ezra  Ensworth,  Laban  Dodge,  Thomas  Gay- 
lord,  Benajor  Gaylord,  Silas  Gaylord,  Edward  Blackstone,  Thomas 
Wadsworth,  Moses  Wadsworth,  Messrs.  Beckwith,  Hooker,  Gibbs, 
Mallory  and  Hull,  who  came  about  the  same  time,  and  especially 
Timothy  Wadsworth,  who  has  now  living  six  children,  five 
of  them  within  our  county  and  five  over  eighty  years  of  age 
each,  does  not  appear.  Pardon  me  for  mentioning  the  sad  omis- 
sion of  my  grandfather,  Oliver  Prescott,  who  in  1793  bought  of 
Colonel  Sanger  the  whole  of  Lot  No.  93  in  Bayard  or  free  masons' 
patent,  described  as  "  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk 
river  in  the  County  of  Herkimer  and  State  of  New  York,"  con- 
taining 492  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  246  pounds  of 
the  currency  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Portions  of  this  property 
are  now  in  the  occupancy  of  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Prescott  and 
the  widow  of  Anson  Prescott.  Oliver  Prescott  had  before  lived  in 
Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire.  As  Colonel  Sanger  had  resided  there 
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from  1782   until  his  removal  here,  they  had  doubtless  formed  an 
acqaintauce  there  that  was  continued  here. 

August  27,  1791,  a  church  was  organized  here  under  the  title  of 
the  "First  Religious  Society  in  Whitestown."  So  far  as  the 
records  show,  your  beautiful  village,  then  a  mere  hamlet  in 
the  forest,  had  received  no  name.  It  was  in  the  town  of  Whites- 
town,  and  this  was  the  first  church  organization  in  that  town. 

June  22,4792,  Colonel  Sanger,  with  his  usual  foresight  and  gen- 
erosity, by  lease  conveyed  to  this  church  organization  the  present 
site  of  the  edifice  before  us,  this  beautiful  park  and  the  lands  now 
unfortunately  for  the  beauty  of  your  village,  occupied  by  the 
block  of  stores  bounding  one  side  of  this  park,  and  providing  that 
the  church  should  pay  therefor  for  all  time  the  yearly  rent  of  "  one 
wheat  corn."  As  your  years  increase  and  subsequent  centennials 
recur,  it  may  become  a  fruitful  subject  of  inquiry  whether  this 
rent  has  been  regularly  and  faithfully  paid. 

The  trustees  then  of  the  churoh,  as  stated  in  the  lease,  were 
John  Tillotson,  Needham  Maynard,  Joseph  Jennings,  Nathan 
Seward,  James  Steele,  Jesse  Kellogg,  Uriah  Seymour  and  William 
Stone;  those  accepting  it  on  the  part  of  the  church  were  Powell 
Hall,  Joseph  Jennings,  William  M.  Winship,  Jesse  Kellogg, 
James  Steele,  Nathan  Seward  and  John  Tillotson.  How  few  of 
all  these  are  represented  here  to-day. 

As  the  description  commences  at  a  point  four  rods  west  of 
Sanger's  barn,  the  antiquarian  may  easily  locate  that  structure. 
The  Sadaqueda,  proving  an  abundant  and  never  failing  water 
power,  as  the  settlement  rapidly  increased  was  successfully 
utilized  for  other  purposes,  and  we  find  that  as  early  as  1808  there 
had  been  added  to  the  saw  and  grist  mill  an  oil  mill  and  paper  mill 
at  this  place,  and  in  1811  Colonel  Sanger  deeded  the  "  New  Hart- 
ford Manufacturing  Society  "  nine  acres  and  twenty  rods  of  land  in 
the  "  Village  of  New  Hartford,  Town  of  Whitestown,"  with  the 
water  privileges  covered  by  the  same.  This  is  the  first  known 
use  of  the  name,  or  of  the  designation  of  your  location  here 
as  a  village. 

The  credit  due  never  seems  to  have  been  publicly  accorded  to 
Samuel  Lyon  for  his  part  in  the  early  development  of  the  unrivaled 
water  privileges  of  the  Sadaqueda,  now  unfortunately  known  as 
the  Sauquoit  creek. 

One  of  the  earliest  mercantile  firms  of  the  village  was  Allen  & 
Hurlburt,  who  were  in  1814  doing  a  thriving  business,  and  a  whole 
flood  of  light  is  shed  upon  these  times  by  a  passage  in  an  original 
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letter  to  them,  in    my  possession,  from  their  New  York  corre- 
spondents, Storm  &  Bailey,  dated  May  27,  1814: 

"  Skin  teas  of  poor  quality  sold  yesterday  at  auction  for  8s.  9d. 
to  10s.  We  are  of  the  opinion  this  article  will  still  advance,  as  it 
is  going  out  of  market  fast.  Sugar  17  to  19.  Molasses  scarce, 
asking  8s.  by  the  quantity.  Cognac  brandy  20s.  St.  Croix  rum 
sold  yesterday  at  auction  for  13s.  6d.  to  14s.  9d.  Pepper  2s. 
Spice  2s.  6d.  Alum  12d.  Copperas  8J  to  9.  Float  indigo  24s. 
Rice  8£  to  9.  Nutmegs  5  to  6.  Cinnamon  60-100.  Molasses  rum 
first  proof  10s.  to  10s.  6d.  Hear  numbers  complain  badly,  dry 
goods  are  so  high.  Ginghams  85  to  90  cents." 

Postage  on  this  letter  appears  to  have  been  twenty-seven  cents,, 
going  by  ship  to  Albany,  and  by  post  from  there  to  New  Hartford, 
to  which  place  it  appears  addressed. 

The  early  history  and  development  of  New  Hartford  was  largely 
due  to,  and  was  molded  by  Colonel  Sanger,  with  watchful  interest 
for  the  general  good.  It  seems  conceded  that  her  multplied 
manufactories  and  advantages,  by  which  for  years  she  kept  the 
lead  of  surrounding  towns  and  villages,  was  due  to  him:  by 
reason  of  his  influence  the  Seneca  turnpike  was  located  through 
your  village,  controlling  the  travel  and  traffic,  until  the  building 
of  the  Erie  canal  finally  transferred  her  mercantile  prestige  to  her 
struggling  neighbor,  Utica,  which  converted  New  Hartford  into 
her  suburb,  and  is  covering  her  with  the  palatial  homes  of  Utica's 
merchant  princes.  So  "  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even." 

Jedediah  Sanger  was  a  model  man  for  his  or  any  time.  Bank- 
rupt when  he  left  New  Hampshire,  with  his  success  here  came 
ability,  and  better  far,  a  desire  to  discharge  the  principal  and 
interest  of  all  remaining  obligations  there.  Possessed  of  great 
energy,  decision  of  character,  close  application  to  business  and 
strict  integrity;  at  a  time  when  only  the  best  were  sought  to  guide 
our  public  affairs,  or  administer  justice  between  man  and  man,  he 
was  chosen  as  the  first  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Whitestown,  and 
held  the  office  for  three  successive  years.  In  1794  he  was  selected 
to  represent  Herkimer  and  Onondaga  counties  in  the  assembly  of 
our  State,  and  was  his  own  successor  in  1795.  In  1797  he  went  to 
the  State  senate  and  remained  in  this  office  until  1804.  Although 
having  no  legal  training,  March  22,  1798,  he  was  appointed  first 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (an  office  similar  to  that  of 
our  present  ccunty  judge.)  This  office  he  filled  until  his  resigna- 
tion, March  5,  1810,  having  become  no  longer  eligible  for  the  office, 
because  of  age. 
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I  cannot  close  my  description  of  Judge  Sanger,  without  relating 
an  anecdote,  for  which  I  have  ample  authority,  as  illustrative  of 
the  home  life  of  the  man.  The  judge  as  senator,  was  engaged  at 
Albany,  and  a  new  physician  came  and  located  in  the  village.  On 
the  slope  above  the  judge's  home  was  a  fine  piece  of  forest  belong- 
ing to  him.  In  the  spring  when  the  pigeons  began  to  fly,  the 
doctor,  being  a  sportsman,  observed  these  woods  were  the  resort 
of  many  pigeons,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  there  trapping  some. 
Not  desiring  to  trespass  he  obtained  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Sanger, 
built  a  booth  of  evergreens  near  a  good  opening  and  proceeded  to 
bait  the  pigeons.  When  they  had  been  baited  several  days,  the 
nets  were  arranged  and  he  went  early  in  the  morning  to  watch  and 
make  his  haul.  Just  as  the  pigeons  began  to  light  freely,  the 
doctor  was  surprised  and  annoyed  by  seeing  approaching  the 
booth  an  indifferently  dressed  man,  whom  the  doctor  fearing  might 
frighten  the  pigeons,  quite  roughly  seized,  hauled  into  the  booth, 
and  forcibly  commanded  to  keep  quiet.  Soon  the  stranger  ap- 
peared to  forget  the  situation,  and  essayed  to  look  out,  but  the 
doctor  forced  him  back,  and  with  some  unchristian  language 
informed  him  that  if  he  did  not  keep  still  he  would  wring  his  old 
neck.  The  net  was  sprung,  the  returns  were  large,  the  pigeons 
killed.  The  doctor  sorted  out  a  goodly  number,  tied  them  with  a 
cord,  and  presenting  his  visitor  with  a  Spanish  shilling,  told  him 
to  take  the  pigeons  to  Judge  Sanger's  house,  and  present  them  to 
Mrs.  Sanger  with  his  compliments.  Quietly  the  stranger  followed 
the  doctor  out  of  the  woods  towards  the  Sanger  mansion.  To 
insure  the  delivery,  the  doctor  lingered  where  he  could  see  and 
hear  the  same.  As  the  stranger  neared  the  door  with  his  burden 
of  pigeons,  Mrs.  Sanger  appeared,  and  announced  her  pleasure  and 
surprise  with,  "  Why  judge,  where  did  you  get  so  many  pigeons?" 
The  judge  then  turned  and  thanked  the  doctor,  hugely  enjoying 
the  situation.  With  his  neighbors  he  was  always  the  kindly, 
thoughtlul  citizen  and  gentleman. 

September  24,  1824,  "St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church,  of  New 
Hartford,"  was  organized  at  "  Masonic  Hall,"  Judge  Sanger  being 
one  of  its  vestrymen.  Four  years  later,  by  his  will,  he  gave  a 
continuing  annuity  of  $250  per  year  to  the  church,  to  be  used  only 
towards  the  salary  of  its  pastor,  but  with  a  care  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  church,  carefully  conditioned  that  it  should  become  void,  if 
at  any  time  there  should  elapse  six  months  in  which  no  clergyman 
should  be  employed  to  officiate.  This  was  the  closing  beneficence 
of  his  active  life.  He  entered  into  rest  June  6, 1829.  This  truth- 
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ful  and  well-earned  epitaph,  in  my  youth  I  have  often  read,  upon 
the  stone  that  marked  his  resting-place: 

SACRED 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
HON.  JEDEDIAH  SANGER, 

WHO    DIED 
JUNE    6,    A.  D.   1829. 

THE    FOUNDER    OF   NEW   HARTFORD. 

HIS    CHARITIES     ARE    WIDELY    EXTENDED,    AND     HIS    MUNIFICENCE 

HAS    REARED    AND    SUPPORTED    SEVERAL    EDIFICES 

DEVOTED   TO    THE    SERVICE    OF   HIS   MAKER. 

HIS   VIRTUES    ARE    INDELIBLY   IMPRESSED    UPON   THE 

HEARTS    OF    HIS    COUNTRYMEN.* 

While  I  will  not  detain  you,  to  name  the  long  list  of  individuals 
identified  with  the  progress,  development  and  history  of  your 
village  and  town,  T  cannot  pass  without  a  reference  to  Judge 
Sanger's  brother,  Zerlekiah  Sanger,  who  early  came  here,  and  under 
the  patronage  and  aid  of  the  judge,  became  and  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  your  business  men  of  early  times;  as  he  was 
the  most  minutely,  profusely  polite  of  the  old  time  gentlemen. 

The  statesmen  of  our  State  early  appeciating  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  slavery,  by  an  act  in  1799,  provided  for  a  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  therein.  In  1817  they  further  provided 
that  all  should  be  free  from  and  after  July  4,  1827,  which  was 
proclaimed  as  the  year  of  jubilee.  In  the  easterly  part  of  your 
town  there  resided  a  hard-tisted  farmer,  who  owned  a  young 
athletic  slave.  The  announcement  of  the  emancipation  acts  made 
slave  property  of  doubtful  value,  and  with  a  sagacious  desire  to 
sell  his  to  the  best  advantage,  he  offered  his  slave  immediate 
freedom,  if  within  a  given  time  he  would  clear  a  certain  piece  of 
heavy  timber  land.  The  time  was  all  too  short.  There  was  no 
alternative.  With  an  inborn  desire  for  freedom  the  hopeless  task 
he  undertook.  Camping  upon  the  grounds,  he  worked  day  and 
night  for  freedom.  He  took  no  rest,  and  but  little  sleep.  When 

*  The  fate  that  befel  the  mortal  remains  of  Columbus,  Bonaparte  and  others, 
which  Shakespere  successfully  deprecated,  and  Steuben  vainly  sought  to  avert,  and 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  penalties  of  distinction,  has  followed  those  of  Sanger, 
originally  interred  in  the  village  cemetery  at  New  Hartford,  then  in  a  family  burial 
lot  on  his  farm,  and  finally  "  at  rest "  in  the  Utica  Forest  Hill  cemetery  in  the  town 
•of  New  Hartford. 
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the  daylight  failed  him,  by  the  light  of  the  burning  brush  his  toil 
continued.  The  days  wore  away  faster  than  the  tree?.  The  last 
week  of  the  limit  was  reached,  and  despair  supplanted  hope.  He 
applied  for  more  time  to  the  master,  but  he  seeing  future  benefits 
therein  refused.  Worn  down  with  continued  labor  he  concluded 
to  abandon  the  effort.  The  situation  became  noised  throughout 
the  town,  resulting  in  concerted  action  and  a  grand  rally.  The 
wood  lot  swarmed  with  men  of  stalwart  arms,  sharp  axes  and 
willing  hearts.  The  lot  was  cleared,  the  contract  was  completed, 
and  New  Hartford  wiped  out  slavery  within  her  borders. 

It  is  proper  as  part  of  the  unwritten  history  of  your  village,  that 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  1843  the  following 
document,  of  which  I  have  the  original,  signed  by  members  of  the 
church  in  good  standing,  was  presented  at  a  church  meeting: 

To  the  Pastor  and  Members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  New  Hartford  : 

DEAR  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS — The  undersigned  believing 
slavery  as  it  exists  in  these  United  States  to  be  a  serious  sin 
against  God,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  dearest  rights  of  man;, 
a  crime  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  its  moral  turpitude  and 
multiplied  abominations,  and  believing  that  no  church  can  either 
present  pure  Christianity  to  the  world  or  be  truly  prosperous,  while 
it  knowingly  retains  the  practice  of  slave-holding  in  its  communion, 
for  the  plain  reason  that  Christ  cannot  approve  of  it;  do  therefore 
respectfully  but  earnestly  request  that  this  church  may  take  such 
action  iu  reference  to  the  subject,  as  shall  show  to  the  world  that 
we  cannot  hold  fellowship  with  the  slaveholder,  or  give  counte- 
nance to  one  of  the  most  wicked  and  horrible  practices  that  ever 
desolated  the  earth,  viz. :  the  enslaving  of  man. 

They  present  this  request  because  they  feel  deeply  for  the  honor 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus ;  and  because  they  feel  that  they  owe  it 
to  the  great  God,  to  seek  the  purification  of  the  church  from  this 
giant  sin;  and  because  they  believe  the  evil  of  slavery  will  never 
be  peacefully  removed  from  our  nation  so  long  as  it  is  retained  in 
the  Church. 

rPhey,  therefore,  hope  and  pray  that  such  action  may  be  taken 
in  the  premises  as  shall  be  owned  and  blessed  of  the  great  head  of 
the  Church  and  shall  have  a  strong  tendency  under  God  to  "break 
every  yoke  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free." 

NEW  HARTFORD,  October,  1843. 

DAVID  SHAPLEY,  JEREMIAH  PRESCOTT, 

DEBORAH  L.  PRESCOTT,  ABRAHAM  LOTT, 

ELIZABETH  L.  HURLBURT,  JOHN  G.  KELLOGG, 

ELIZABETH  URE,  THOMAS  SLY, 

LYDIA  ANN  SHAPLEY,  HANNAH  ALLEN, 

SUSAN  LOTT,  HANNAH  SLY. 

During  all  the  early  years  of  your  village  it  was  prevented  from 
growth  and  expansion;  but  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  past  has 
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seen  a  change,  and  under  better  influences  and  advantages,  the 
barriers  have  been  broken,  and  the  beautiful  hillside,  where  so  oft 
in  youth  we  coasted,  I  now  find  studded  with  home  gems. 

The  old  schoolhouse  opposite  the  park,  with  its  soft  basswood 
plank  for  benches,  has  been  appropriately  supplanted  by  the  old 
mansion  on  the  hill,  with  all  the  modern  appliances.  Our  people, 
like  all  others,  have  been  the  happiest  when  there  was  the  least  for 
the  historian  to  record.  When  the  better  annals  of  our  country" 

V 

shall  be  written,  it  will  be  found  that  the  humble  and  silent 
achievements  of  peace  are  our  highest  glory. 

Remember  that  to  the  early  fathers  and  mothers  of  New  Hart- 
ford you  are  indebted  for  the  material  and  moral  standing  of  the 
same — that  it  is  a  precious  inheritance.  This  town,  the  abode  of 
peace,  comfort  and  abundance — rich  in  the  memory  of  the  past,  of 
the  able  and  worthy  men  it  has  nurtured — is  now  yours  for  the 
ensuing  century.  Upon  this  generation  now  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  its  position  and  character. 

The  speaker's  remarks  received  the  close  attention  of  his  hearers, 
and  were  heartily  applauded. 

THE    BANQUET. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  a  banquet  was  given  in  the  storerooms  of 
the  New  Hartford  Canning  Company.  The  rooms  were  tastefully 
trimmed  with  the  national  colors,  and  the  long  tables  which  had 
been  prepared  were  decked  with  flowers  and  laden  with  a  bountiful 
supply  of  edibles.  The  matrons  and  maidens  of  New  Hartford 
turned  out  in  force,  and  generously  and  attentively  cared  for 
the  wants  of  all  comers.  At  the  tables  of  one  building  three 
hundred  and  sixty  people  could  be  seated,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  at  the  tables  in  the  other.  Not  only  were  all  the 
soldiers  and  other  invited  guests  fed,  but  visitors  generally.  Over 
seventeen  hundred  dinner  tickets  were  issued,  and  when  the  tickets 
gave  out  all  comers  were  fed.  During  the  day  fully  twenty-five 
hundred  people  were  fed,  and  the  dinner  was  an  elegant  as  well  a& 
a  substantial  one.  The  good  people  of  the  town  fairly  outdid 
themselves  in  their  hospitality,  and  every  guest  was  royally- 
entertained. 
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THE    AFTERNOON     EXERCISES. 

At  three  P.  M.,  the  exercises  in  the  park  were  resumed.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Jones,  the  ladies  who  had 
taken  seats  upon  the  platform  during  the  dinner  hour,  were  invited 
to  retain  them,  and  most  of  the  officers  and  speakers  of  the  day 
contented  themselves  with  positions  in  front  of  the  stage. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Rees  G.  Williams,  of  Utica,  on  the 

EARLY    HISTORY    OF    FREEMASONRY    IN    THIS 

LOCALITY. 

To-day  we  roll  back  the  tide  of  history,  and  stand  not  amid  the 
civilization  and  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  of  the 
eighteenth,  and  among  the  men  who  shaped  and  formed  and  who 
set  in  motion  the  life  of  the  region  in  which  we  live.  For  man 

^j 

of  necessity  is  the  grand  agent,  not  alone  to  found  institutions,  to 
carry  out  principles,  but  to  establish  States  and  nations. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  Whitestown  country,  embracing 
nearly  one-half  of  the  State  of  New  York,  peopled  to-day  with 
more  than  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  then  contained  hardly  five 
hundred.  But  under  the  spirit  of  adventure  or  quickening  ener- 
gies, New  England  poured  in  its  stream  of  populations  to  transform 
the  place  with  new  activities,  and  fill  it  with  the  homes  of  men. 
And  though  seemingly  unconnected  with  all  this,  Freemasonry 
took  an  important  part  in  the  shaping  process,  by  which  an  uncul- 
tivated region  became  cultivated,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
civilization  and  the  enterprises  which  mark  the  life  and  progress  of 
to-day. 

"July    30,    1733,   the   Right    Honorable  and  Most    Worshipful 

Anthony,  Lord  Viscount  Montague,  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in 

England,    constituted    and    appointed    Henry   Price   of    Boston, 

'Provincial  Grand  Master  of   New  England.     His  first  act  was  to 

constitute  St.  John's  Lodge,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in  1733. 

June  24,  1734,  a  petition  was  presented  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  several  brethren  residing  in  Philadelphia  to  establish  a  lodge 
in  that  city.  The  petition  was  granted  by  the  Right  Worshipful 
Grand  Master  Henry  Price,  who  at  this  time  received  authority  to 
establish  Masonry  in  all  North  America,  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  constituted  the  first  Master  of  the  new  lodge.  Almost  at  the 

o 

same   time   the   brethren   in   Portsmouth,  N.   H.,  petitioned   for 
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the  erection  of  a  lodge  there,  which  was  also  granted.  But  turning 
his  attention  to  New  England,  Grand  Master  Price  constituted 
lodges  in  its  various  villages  and  towns.  From  these  lodges  came 
the  Masons  who  were  the  pioneers  of  this  region  and  who  influ- 
enced its  civil  and  Masonic  life  even  to  the  present  hour. 

April  6,  1792,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  issued  a  warrant 
to  establish  a  lodge  in  Herkimer  county.  It  was  constituted  by 
the  name  of  Amicable  Lodge,  and  situated  in  New  Hartford. 
From  1792  to  1  799  inclusive,  the  following  members  were  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Lodge: 

1792 — Jedediah  Sanger,  Jared  Crittenden,  Isaac  Jones,  Jonas 
Platt,  Arthur  Breese,  Benjamin  Merrills,  Elias  Kane,  Jesse  Wood- 
ruff, Evans  Wharry,  Seth  Ranney,  Abijah  Putnam,  Michael  Myers. 

1793— Thomas  R.  Gold,  John  Beardsley,  Uriah  Wright,  Eben- 
ezer  Butler,  John  N.  Wemple,  Amasa  Andrews,  John  Myers,  Gay- 
lord  Griswold,  William  Veder,  Caleb  B.  Merrills,  David  Ostrom, 
Asa  Parmalee,  Jonathan  Hall,  Lysimore  Wilder,  Jared  Steele, 
Ebenezer  Britten,  Reuben  Long,  George  Doolittle,  Abel  French, 
Elizur  Mosely,  Jonathan  Moore,  Nathan  Smith,  Noadiah  Hubbard, 
Timothy  Tuttle,  John  Post,  Alexander  Enos,  James  Steele,  Oliver 
Collins,  Elijah  Flowers,  William  Colbreath,  Epbraim  Blackman, 
Lemuel  Leaven  worth,  Samuel  Sizer,  Edward  Salisbury,  Eliakim 
Elmer,  Richard  Willis,  Luke  Wemple,  Samuel  Collins,  Jonas 
Wyman,  Nathanial  Marsh,  William  Sayles,  John  Tillotson,  Ben- 
jamin Pike,  Alexander  Dorchester,  Amos  Mathews. 

1794— John  Ballard,  John  Choat,  Ebenezer  Butler,  Jr.,  F.  W. 
Kellogg,  Loring  Webb,  Richard  Sanger,  Levi  Sartwell,  Needom 
Mayuard,  Alpheus  Wheelock,  Daniel  Perkins,  Thomas  Brown, 
Josiah  Jennins,  Joseph  Farwell,  Amos  Ives,  Lot  North,  John  R. 
Bone. 

1795 — Joseph  Kirkland,  John  H.  Perkins,  Stephen  White, 
Richard  Starkweather,  Mathias  Hurlburt,  Jesse  Pierce,  Levi  Hill, 
John  Edgett,  Hiram  Innus,  Thomas  Norton,  Eli  Butler,  Thomas 
Caselty,  Ephraim  Waldo,  James  Henry,  Richard  Perkins,  Elias 
Merrills. 

1796 — Amos  G.  Hull,  Benjamin  Morris,  Asahel  Jackson,  Philo 
White,  Barnabas  Lathrop,  James  Sheldon,  Daniel  Chapman, 
George  Standard,  John  Eames,  Grove  Lawrence,  Uri  Doolittle, 
Selah  Seymour,  James  Dorchester,  Asa  Way,  Jonathan  Patten, 
John  Kendall. 

1797 — Elnathan  Andrews,  Asahel  Gridley,  John  Goldsmith, 
Artemus  Jackson,  James  Chapman,  Warren  Hicox,  William 
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Henry,  Kanak  Mills,  Stephen  Turner,  William  Sage,  Ezekiel 
Clark,  Thomas  Sayles,  Caleb  Jackson,  Joseph  Pierce,  Windsor 
Stone,  Ebenezer  Pardy,  Gershum  Hubbel. 

1798 — Samuel  Hall,  Lemuel  Jackson,  Waitsill  Dickenson,  Rich- 
ard May,  Freeman  Enos,  Theodore  Woodruff,  Ebenezer  Hawley, 
Jeremiah  Whipple,  Joseph  Yaw,  James  Green,  Joshua  Ostrom, 
Stephen  Ford,  Abraham  Van  Epes,  Jonathan  Barker,  Eleazur 
House,  Richard  Whitney,  Joshia  Whitney,  Asahel  Higby,  Justus 
Tower. 

1799 — James  Jackson,  Ebenezer  Kimball,  Oliver  Hovey,  Joshua 
Johnson,  Enoch  Storey,  Job  Herrick. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Lodge  were  John  J.  Morgan,  John  Post 
and  Michael  Myers.  As  these  men  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
affairs  of  this  portion  of  the  State,  it  is  fitting  for  a  moment 
to  dwell  upon  the  main  features  of  their  lives. 

John  Jordan  Morgan,  the  first  Master  of  the  Lodge,  was  born  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  November  7,  1768.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  Morgan  and  Mary  DeLancey,  his  wife.  John  Morgan  was 
a  native  of  Wales  and  a  sea  captain.  He  intended  his  son  for  the 
British  navy,  but  his  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  John  J.  Morgan  was  a  lifelong 
resident  of  New  York.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Catharine  Warne,  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island.  Some  time  after  her 
death  and  the  death  of  their  child,  he  married  Eliza  Baldwin, 
of  Cork,  Ireland.  After  his  second  marriage  he  adopted  a  niece  of 
his  first  wife.  She  assumed  the  name  of  Morgan,  and  in  1826 
Catharine  Morgan  was  married  to  John  Adams  Dix,  then  a  young 
artillery  officer  and  aid-de-camp  to  Major  General  Jacob  Brown  of 
the  United  States  Army.  In  1822  John  J.  Morgan  was  elected 
from  New  York  City  as  representative  in  the  congress  of  the 
iTnited  States.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  also 
as  collector  for  the  Port  of  New  York. 

In  private  life  he  was  a  scholar  of  rare  accomplishments.  He 
spoke  and  wrote  the  French  language  with  ease  and  fluency.  In 
domestic  and  social  life  he  had  the  manners  and  courtesy  of  the 
gentleman  of  an  age  altogether  passed.  He  was  an  ornament  to 
the  society  in  which  he  moved.  In  his  religious  life  he  was  a  com- 
municant of  Trinity  church,  New  York,  and  served  as  vestryman 
for  many  years. 

He  was  a  large  land  holder  in  Oneida,  Herkimer  and  other 
counties  of  New  York.  He  held  them  under  patent  of  the  State. 
It  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  him  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  white 
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man  who  owned  these  lands  after  they  had  been  sold  by  the 
Indians,  and  his  descendants  are  still  in  possession  of  the  original 
documents  which  note  the  transference  of  these  lands  to  him. 

He  built  a  summer  residence  between  the  towns  of  Clarkville 
and  New  Berlin,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  "  The  Unadilla."  For 
thirty  or  iorty  years  he  spent  his  summers  there.  He  died  at  Port 
Chester,  while  visiting  his  son  in-law,  General  Dix,  and  was  bur- 
ried  in  the  family  vault,  Trinity  church  yard,  New  York. 

John  Post,  the  first  Senior  Warden  of  the  Lodge,  son  of  Eliasand 
Marii  Post,  was  born  December  28,  1748.  He  was  married  Jan- 
uary 7,  1776,  to  Margarietji  Bellinger.  There  were  born  to  them 
eleyeu  children:  John,  Jr.,  Maria,  who  died  in  infancy,  Maria, 
Frederick,  Catharine,  Elias,  Deborah,  Cataline,  Elizabeth,  Helen 
and  Rebecca.  Elias  Post,  his  father,  after  an  eventful  life,  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  by  his  son  John  and  Baron  Steuben,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family  His  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  Colonel  Bellinger,  who  was  an  aid  to  General  Nicholas  Herki- 
mer,  and  fought  at  Oriskany. 

John  Post  was  a  staff  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
took  part  in  the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne  and  in  the  expedition 
of  Sullivan.  He  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  and  also 
at  the  surrender  of  General  Cornwallis,  which  virtually  closed 
the  war. 

In  1790,  in  connection  with  a  Mr.  Martin  of  Schenectady,  he 
engaged  in  trade  with  the  Six  Nations.  He  purchased  large 
quantities  of  ginseng,  which  he  exported  to  China,  it  being 
supposed  at  that  time  a  remedy  for  the  plague.  After  his  removal 
to  Utica,  later  in  that  year,  he  still  continued  dealing  with  the 
Indians,  and  was  the  first  merchant  in  the  place.  About  this  time 
he  established  a  line  of  stage  boats  on  the  Mohawk  River,  to  run 
between  Albany  and  Utica.  These  boats  were  styled  "The 
Accommodation  "  and  the  "  Diligence.'*  For  the  times  they  were 
regarded  as  comfortable  and  very  useful  conveyances.  They  fur- 
nished room  for  twenty  passengers  and  were  propelled  by  means 
of  poles,  and  though  remarkable  for  their  day,  they  furnish 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  splendid  steamers  of  our  modern  com- 
merce, which  show  our  national  progress.  He  also  established  a 
line  of  freight  boats,  which  during  the  season  of  navigation  were 
employed  in  carrying  produce  to  Schenectady  and  bringing  back 
merchandise. 

Previous  to  his  settlement  in  Utica  he  had  purchased  near  the 
Mohawk  River,  land  on  which  he  caused  a  log  house  to  be  built. 
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This  was  on  the  east  side  of  what  is  to-day  Genesee  street,  and' 
near  the  corner  of  Whitesboro  street.  At  first  he  kept  his  goods 
in  his  house,  but  in  1791  he  built  a  store  on  the  corner  of  Genesee 
and  Whitesboro  streets.  In  this  store  he  carried  on  for  many 
years  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Indians  and  white  settlers.  He 
extended  his  business  to  Floyd,  Manlius  and  New  York,  and 
became  a  man  of  wealth.  He  served  as  first  postmaster  in 
the  village  of  Utica,  and  held  the  office  for  many  years.  On  July 
13,  1792,  he  purchased  from  the  representatives  of  General  Brad- 
street  89J  acres  of  land — known  as  Lot  No.  95  in  the  Cosby 
Manor.  This  land  now  includes  the  very  heart  of  our  present  city 
of  Utica. 

On  June  5,  1805,  a  petition  from  John  Post  and  others,  residing 
in  Utica  and  vicinity,  County  of  Oneida,  was  received,  recom- 
mended by  Amicable  Lodge,  No.  23,  to  establish  a  Lodge  of 
Master  Masons  in  the  village  of  Utica.  The  Grand  Lodge 
of  New  York  granted  the  petition,  Oneida  Lodge  was  constituted, 
and  John  Post  became  its  first  Master,  and  held  the  office  for 
several  years. 

In  1806,  he  took  into  partnership  his  son-in-law,  Giles  Hatnlin, 
who  purchased  a  large  stock  of  merchandise.  A  fire  broke 
out  and  destroyed  his  property,  and  in  a  few  moments  swept  away 
his  wealth,  leaving  him  a  bankrupt.  Shortly  after  this  he  removed 
to  Manlius,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
December  5,  1830.  He  was  buried  at  Jamesville,  near  Manlius. 

Michael  Myers,  the  Junior  Warden  of  the  Lodge,  was  born  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  (formerly  Auville,)  February  1,  1753.  He  caine 
to  Herkimer  with  a  company  of  soldiers  from  New  Jersey.  At  the 
battle  of  Johnstown,  in  1781,  he  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  leg^ 
crippling  him  for  life.  His  brother  Mathew,  who  was  associated 
with  him,  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

In  person  General  Myers  was  dignified  and  of  aristocratic  bearing, 
and  a  man  of  marked  ability.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
remained  at  Herkimer — there  he  married  Catharine,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Captain  Henry  Barter.  She  was  born  in  February, 
1758,  at  the  village  of  Prescott,  Canada,  where  her  parents  had 
been  taken  as  prisoners  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  While 
residing  at  Herkimer  there  were  born  five  sons  and  three  daughters: 
Peter  M.,  Henry,  Nancy,  Catharine,  Mathew,  Michael,  John  and 
Margaret,  the  last  of  whom  is  still  living  at  Little  Falls  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-seven. 

He  very  soon  became  largely  interested  in  the  purchase  of  real 
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estate  in  the  village  of  Herkimer  and  surrounding  country,  and 
became  the  owner  of  the  homestead  of  his  father-in-law.  He  wa& 
also  the  owner  of  a  few  slaves  who  lived  on  his  estate  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  by  far  the  most  prominent  man 
and  leading  character  in  this  part  of  the  State.  In  1790  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  from  Montgomery  County,  and  in  1791 
he  was  the  first  and  only  member  from  the  new  county  of  Herki- 
mer. In  1796  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  which  office  he 
held  for  four  years.  In  1791  he  was  the  first  judge  of  Herkimer 
County,  a  position  which  he  also  held  in  1794. 

March  5,  1794,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  issued  a  warrant 
for  holding  Amicable  Lodge,  No.  36,  in  the  village  of  Herkimer,. 
of  which  Michael  Myers  was  the  first  Master,  and  held  the  office 
for  many  years. 

After  a  long  and  useful  career  in  public  and  Masonic  life,  he  died 
on  February  17,  1814,  at  Herkimer,  and  was  buried  at  that  place. 
In  the  year  1887  his  remains  and  those  of  his  family  that  Were 
buried  there  were  removed  to  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  which  has  lately- 
been  consecrated  as  the  resting  place  of  the  dead  of  Herkimer. 

But  among  the  Masons  who  left  enduring  impress  upon  society, 
whose  power  was  wide  and  influence  abiding,  was  Jedediah  Sanger, 
the  founder  of  New  Hartford.  He  was  born  in  Sherburne,  Mass., 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1751.*  (O.  S.)  He  received  the  education 
common  to  boys  at  that  period  in  New  England,  and  subsequently 
became  a  merchant.  In  1771  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Rider,  and 
was  the  father  of  four  children.  She  died  in  1814.  He  married 
for  his  second  wife,  in  1815,  Sarah  B.  Kissam.  She  died  in  1825. 
He  married  for  his  third  wife,  in  1827,  Fanny  Dench,  who  survived 
him  thirteen  years. 

In  1782  he  removed  to  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  where  he  engaged  in 
business.  Two  years  later  a  fire  destroyed  his  property;  the  loss 
left  him  a  bankrupt.  Having  heard  of  the  famous  White's  Town 
country,  he  removed  there,  and  in  1788  purchased  one  thousand 
acres  of  land  on  the  Sauquoit  creek.  Under  his  quickening  touch 
New  Hartford  became  a  thriving  settlement  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest,  which  had  once  been  the  home  of  the  savage.  With  Gen. 
Myers  and  others,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  founding  and  growth  of 
Hamilton  Oneida  Academy,  now  a  College,  with  all  those  influ- 
ences and  benefactions  which  flow  from  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  It  is  the  glory  of  Masonry,  then  weak  in  its  numbers, 
that  the  corner  stone  of  that  institution  was  laid  by  Masonic 

*  See  Family  Record  in  Appendix. 
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hands,  making  1794  a  memorable  year  in  the  history  of  the  College. 
He  was  closely  identi6ed  with  St.  Stephen's  Church,  New  Hart- 
ford, which  through  the  years  has  sent  out  its  wholesome  and 
enduring  stimulus  to  the  life  of  the  community.  He  not  only 
gave  the  land  on  which  the  church  stands  to-day,  but  he  endowed 
it  in  his  will  with  an  annuity  for  the  support  of  the  clergyman  to 
minister  at  its  altar. 

He  held  many  positions  of  public  trust.  He  was  elected  the 
first  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Whitestown.  In  1794  and  1795  he 
was  sole  member  of  assembly  from  Herkimer  county.  In  1796  he 
was  elected  senator  for  four  years.  When  Oneida  county  was 
organized,  in  1798,  he  was  appointed  the  first  judge  and  remained 
in  office  until  the  year  1810,  when  he  became  disqualified  by  age. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  passed  March  5,  1795, 
the  town  of  Sangerfield  was  formed — named  after  Judge  Sanger. 
In  consideration  of  its  being  named  in  bis  honor,  he  presented  fifty 
acres  of  land  to  that  religious  body  which  should  first  erect  a 
church  edifice.  The  Congregational  Society  having  first  organized, v 
but  the  Baptist  having  erected  the  first  house  of  worship,  the  land 
was  equally  divided  between  them,  both  societies  profiting  by  his 
generous  gift.  And  in  the  Masonic  Institution  a  Lodge  was 
formed  in  Waterville  bearing  his  name,  to  testify  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  fraternity. 

His  zeal  and  love  for  the  Order  brought  him  into  wide  prom- 
inence in  the  councils  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry.  He  was  a  delegate 
from  Horeb  Chapter,  New  Hartford,  to  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
January  25,  1798,  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  General  Grand 
Chapter  of  the  United  States.  His  ardor  led  him  to  make  these  long 
journeys,  and  at  that  period  of  our  history  difficult,  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  this  branch  of  Freemasonry.  The  expenses  necessary 
for  this  purpose  were  cheerfully  and  willingly  met  by  himself,  the 
increase  of  the  Order  being  to  him  the  reward  he  sought  in  all  his 
trials  and  labors. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Grand  ^Chapter  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  March  14,  1798,  he  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  chosen  to  one 
of  the  highest  offices  of  that  august  body,  in  connection  with  the 
celebrated  De  Witt  Clinton.  For  many  years  he  attended  the 
Councils  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  in  the  city 
of  Albany. 

His  devotion  to  the  institution  of  Masonry  induced  him  to 
furnish  a  home  in  his  own  dwelling  for  Masons  destitute  of  a  Lodge, 
for  their  meetings  in  Masonic  work.  In  the  room,  beautifully  and 
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amply  furnished,  he  himself  presided  for  seven  years  as  Master  of 
Amicable  Lodge,  No.  23.  This  small  and  humble  beginning  has 
"been  fruitful  in  the  increase  of  Lodges  of  the  Order.  The  grain 
sown  in  weakness  has  sprung  up  in  golden  harvest.  Through  con- 
flict and  opposition,  through  peril  and  difficulty,  Lodge  after  Lodge 
sprang  into  existence ;  Masonry  asserting  its  right  to  live  by  the 
truths  it  teaches  and  the  grand  brotherhood  it  unfolds. 

And  the  first  Lodge  that  grew  out  of  Amicable  Lodge  in  New 
Hartford,  was  Amicable  Lodge,  No.  36,  Herkimer,  April  6,  1794. 
At  intervals  other  Lodges  followed: 

August  14,  1795,  Otsego  Lodge,  Cooperstown,  Otsego  County. 

November  4,  1796,  Aurora  Lodge,  Fairtield,  Herkimer  County. 

December  29,  1796,  Steuben  Lodge,  Steuben,  Herkimer  County. 

January  18,  1797,  Western  Star  Lodge,  LTnadilla,  Herkimer 
County. 

March  22,  1797,  Bath  Lodge,  Bath,  Steuben  County. 

January  5,  1799,  United  Brethren  Lodge,  Cazenovia,  Chenango 
County. 

January  7,  1799,  Tioga  Lodge,  Union,  Tioga  County. 

January  9,  1799,  Village  Lodge,  Marcellu^,  Onondaga  County. 

February  13,  1799,  Roman  Lodge,  Rome,  Oneida  County. 

November  23,  1799,  Federal  Lodge,  Paris,  (located  at  Clinton,) 
Oneida  County. 

Upon  all  these  bodies  Judge  Sanger  impressed  the  principles  of 
Freemasonry  so  strongly,  that  though  their  members  have  passed 
away,  their  successors  feel  and  are  moved  by  them  until  this  hour. 
He  was  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Masonry  and  of  the  Gospel, 
owe  no  man  anything,  that  debts  incurred,  through  no  fault  of  his 
were  religiously  paid;  and  he  stands  as  a  monument  of  Masonic 
integrity  and  those  charities  which  are  the  glory  of  the  Order. 
When  he  died  a  true  man  passed  away,  but  the  impetus  he  gave 
to  the  life,  the  energies,  the  enterprises  of  his  time  has  not  passed 
away.  For  public  spirit,  liberality,  high-mindedness,  inspiration 
for  progress  and  the  welfare  of  the  race  never  die. 

Judge  Sanger  died  June  6,  1829,  and  was  buried  in  New  Hart- 
ford.* As  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  character  and  virtues  a 
mural  tablet  has  been  placed  in  the  church  he  loved,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  which  he  so  earnestly  labored. 

Apart  from  those  already  mentioned,  there  were  others  who  left 
an  abiding  impress  on  their  time  and  our  time.  Men  whose  spirits 
were  tempered  by  the  War  of  Independence,  and  virtues  strength- 

*  See  foot  note  at  page  £7. 
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ened  by  the  trials  and  conflicts  through  which  they  passed.  In 
the  brief  and  passing  notice  I  mention  Colonel  William  Colbreath. 
He  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Herkimer  County  in  1791  and  1796. 
At  the  organization  of  Oneida  County  in  1798  he  was  chosen 
sheriff,  and  was  the  first  officer  who  ever  served  process  on  what 
was  known  as  the  Military  Tract.  Though  he  had  served  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  his  title  was  acquired  after  the  war  in 
the  service  of  the  State.  In  social  life  he  was  full  of  humor  and 
took  great  delight  in  scenes  of  mirth.  His  manners  grew  out 
more  from  a  mind  naturally  strong,  rather  than  from  one  educated 
in  the  schools  or  the  courtesies  of  life  in  society. 

Evans  Wharry  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  early  history 
of  Herkimer  County.  He  served  in  the  American  army  under  Gen- 
eral Montgomery  at  the  assault  of  Quebec,  but  most  of  his  service 
was  under  the  command  of  General  Schuyler.  In  1798  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  continued  to  serve 
in  that  office  until  he  was  retired  by  constitutional  limit.  He  had 
personal  relations  with  Washington,  Hamilton,  Clinton,  and  other* 
great  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  American  Independence.  His 
death  occurred  in  1831  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

Jonas  Platt  settled  in  Whitesboro.  He  was  the  first  county 
clerk  of  Herkimer  County  in  1791,  and  of  Oneida  when  it  was 
organized  into  a  county,  in  1 7  98.  He  was  a  Member  oi  the  Assembly 
in  1796,  and  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1801.  He  was  a 
State  Senator  for  several  years.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor but  was  defeated  by  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  who  afterwards 
became  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

David  Ostrom,  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  the  first 
supervisor  of  the  town  of  Paris.  For  several  years  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  County  Judge  from  17 98  until 
1816. 

General  George  Doolittle  was  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Rev- 
olution. For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  and  was  the  first  Brigadier  General  commissioned  in 
the  Countv  of  Oneida. 

& 

Elizur  Mosely,  M.  D.,  was  postmaster  at  Whitesboro  for  several 
years.  When  he  gave  up  the  office  he  was  known  as  the  oldest  post- 
master in  the  United  States.  In  1798  he  was  Assistant  Justice  of 
the  County  Court.  In  1799  he  was  sheriff  of  Oneida  County. 

Thomas  R.  Gold  was  born  in  Connecticut  and  educated  at  Yale 
College.  He  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  standing  at  the  head  of 
his  profession  in  Central  New  York.  In  1796  he  was  a 
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member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  of  the  Assembly  in  1808.  He 
was  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  this  district  in  1804  and  in, 
1810-12.  In  conjunction  with  General  George  Doolittle,  he  set  up 
the  first  cotton  factory  at  New  York  Mills  in  the  year  1808. 

It  may  be  fitting  here  to  mention  among  other  Masons,  whose 
influence  remains  in  this  portion  of  our  State,  the  names  of  George 
Washington,  first  President  of  the  United  States,  and  George 
Clinton,  Governor  of  New  York.  They  were  owners  of  valuable 
land  in  Oneida  County.  The  name  of  the  Governor  is  perpetuated 
in  this  connection  by  the  village  of  Clinton.  Even  then  and  later 
the  land  of  our  county  was  more  valuable  than  that  of  Washington's 
dearly  loved  Mount  Vernon.  This  is  witnessed  to  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  sold,  and  still  is  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  land  in 
Virginia  once  owned  by  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

The  name  of  Clinton  suggests  a  fact  pregnant  with  meaning  in 
the  history  of  Masonry.  The  small  beginning  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  has  spread  into  wider  and  more  splendid  issues.  The 
few  chapters  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry  have  increased  into  many 
until  the  grand  body  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  stands  to-day  in  intelligence  and  power,  an  influence  such 
as  no  man  can  estimate.  And  it  has  been  a  force  to  stimulate  the 
Order  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  until  the  group  of  Grand  Chap- 
ters, like  stars  in  a  planetary  system,  merges  in  and  forms  a  still 
more  magnificent  system  in  the  General  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
United  States.  The  germ  cast  into  the  ground  with  weakness  and 
tears,  has  sprung  up  and  covers  the  land ;  rich  in  its  growth  of 
good  deeds,  of  nobler  charities,  and  those  principles  which  exalt 
and  ennoble  human  nature. 

It  is  a  fact  significant  in  its  meaning,  that  while  the  forest  has  be- 
come a  fruitful  field,  and  the  land  once  the  home  of  the  Indian  is  now 
the  foundation  of  towns  and  cities,  Masonry  has  advanced  and  become 
a  part  in  their  activities  and  life.  While  times  may  change  and  vil- 
lages rise  into  towns,  the  homes  of  teeming  populations,  Masonry 
remains  unchanged  in  its  principles,  old  as  the  revelation  of  truth, 
yet  ever  new  and  fresh  and  inspiring  to  the  thoughts,  enterprises 
and  achievements  of  man.  And  while  our  cherished  Utica,  and 
the  towns  that  all  around  mark  American  civilization  shall  stand, 
Masonry  shall  exist,  a  beauty  and  a  power.  It  ha.s  so  wrought 
itself  into  our  social  and  national  life  that  the  corner  stones  of  our 
temples  for  learning,  for  justice,  for  public  use,  are  laid  by  Masonic 
hands  ;  Masonry  perpetuating  itself  in  all  the  great  interests  which 
occupy  man,  and  which  broaden  and  deepen,  and  give  abiding 
strength  to  human  institutions. 
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After  a  selection  by  the  band  CharJes  D.  Adams,  of  Utica,  read 
a  paper  on 

GENERAL    OLIVER   COLLINS. 

Gen.  Oliver  Collins  was  born  at  Wallingford,  Ct.,  August  25, 
1762.  While  a  mere  boy  he  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army,  in 
the  company  of  Captain  John  Couch,  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel 
Thaddeus  Cook.  This  regiment  did  service  on  Long  Island,  and 
later  was  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  under  Gen.  Gates.  Oliver 
served  during  the  war,  and  came  home  a  sergeant.  He  married 
Lois  Cowles,  the  daughter  of  an  adjoining  neighbor,  in  Meriden, 
November  5,  1783. 

In  the  spring  of  1787  he  settled  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
on  a  farm  he  had  taken  up,  on  the  Middle  Settlement  road  leading 
from  Whitesboro  to  Middle  Settlement.  All  Whitestown  did  not 
then  contain  two  hundred  souls.  There  was  no  mill  then  nearer 
than  Palatine.  The  neighbors  took  turns  in  carrying  their  grists 
down  the  Mohawk,  and  he  among  the  rest.  The  first  mill  in 
Whitestown  was  built  in  1788,  on  the  Sauquoit,  near  White's  house. 
It  was  known  as  the  Wetmore  mill.  There  was  a  lawsuit  about  this 
mill,  which  was  terminated  in  the  Court  of  Errors  in  1805.  The 
case  is  reported  in  2  Game's  Gases  in  Error,  87.  The  history  of 
this  mill  and  the  lawsuit  is  given  in  Jones'  Annals  of  Oneida 
County,  page  785.  Gen.  Collins  cleared  up  his  farm  and  lived 
upon  it  till  his  death.  August  14,  1838,  having  reached  seventy-six 
years. 

Lewis  Collins,  Oliver's  ancestor,  came  from  England  to  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1630.  He  was  then  a  man  in  middle  life,  possessing 
property,  and  had  with  him  grown  up  and  educated  sons. 

Robert  Collins,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Lewis,  was,  in  1689, 
a  settler  in  Wallingford,  Ct.  In  that  year  he  signed  the  petition 
to  set  off  Meriden  as  a  parish  in  Wallingford.  He  was  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  continued  a  resident  of  the  parish 
of  Meriden  till  his  death,  at  the  good  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 
From  him  sprang  the  Collins  family  in  Wallingford.  Oliver  was 
his  grandson;  as  was  Jonathan  Collins,  of  West  Turin,  who  settled 
in  the  Black  River  country  in  1-797. 

Oliver  Collins  was  a  sturdy  and  enterprising  pioneer,  and  an 
able  and  social  man.  He  did  his  part  in  advancing  the  prosperity 
and  good  name  of  the  settlement. 

The  first  town  meeting  in  Whitestown  was  held  April  7,  1789, 
in  the  barn  of  Hugh  White.  Among  those  elected  to  the  town 
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offices  were — Jedediah  Sanger,  supervisor;  Oliver  Collins,  collector; 
Hugh  White,  one  of  the  poormasters.  The  next  town  meeting 
was  held  in  Capt.  Maynard's  barn.  Before  all  the  electors  had 
arrived  the  election  was  opened,  the  ballots  cast  and  canvassed. 
The  late  comers  objected  to  this  too  great  promptitude.  So  the 
election  was  by  vote  declared  void,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  till 
the  next  day,  when  a  new  election  was  held.  The  old  officers  were 
then  mostly  re-elected,  whereupon  the  old  and  the  new  clerk  certi- 
fied the  officers  chosan  at  the  second  election. 

In  December,  1797,  Horeb  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  was 
organized  in  New  Hartford.  It  continued  until  anti-masonic 
times,  with  a  membership  of  about  fifty.  Oliver  Collins  took  his 
first  degree  in  December,  1797,  and  was  probably  a  charter  mem- 
ber. To  be  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  at  this  time  was  a  great  dis- 
tinction. 

In  December,  1805,  Nathaniel  Stacy,  formed  "  The  Universalist 
Society  of  Whitestown."  This  was  the  third  Universalist  society 
formed  in  this  State.  It  long  continued  to  be  the  parent  society 
in  Western  New  York.  Hugh  White  and  Oliver  Collins  were 
early  and  prominent  members  of  this  society.  The  little  white 
church  below  the  village  of  New  Hartford,  on  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  which  remained  till  lately,  was  its  place  of  worship.  The 
Puritanic  strictness  of  the  New  England  Collins,  it  seems,  did  not 
survive  the  emigration  into  the  Mohawk  Vallev. 

c^  */ 

In  politics  Oliver  Collins  was  always  a  democrat,  and  a  zealous 
one.  It  is  related  by  our  local  historians  that  in  1801,  after  the 
election  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  few  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Oneida  County  "  barely  sufficient  to  form  a  corporal's  guard,"  cel- 
ebrated the  victory  by  a  public  dinner  at  White's  Tavern  in 
Whitesboro.  Oliver  Collins  was  among  the  fourteen  celebrants. 
A  cannon  brought  from  Rome,  was  stolen  and  sunk  in  the 
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creek.  Another  gun  was  dragged  down  from  Fort  Stanwix,  amid 
many  cares  and  perils.  Before  the  time  came  to  fire  it,  the  gun 
was  spiked  with  a  file.  One  of  the  unterrified  fourteen  Democrats, 
Shadrach  Smith,  a  blacksmith,  cleared  out  the  rat-tail  tile,  when 
the  nineteen  guns  were  given  according  to  the  programme.  In  the 
next  Whitesboro  Gazette  and  Catos  Patrol,  some  offensive  parti- 
san,— a  Federal  poet — reviled  and  ridiculed  in  verse,  the  ardent 
and  unterrified  democracy. 

In  his  "  Pioneers  of  Utica,"  Dr.  Bagg  gives  the  name  of  this 
poet  as  John  II.  Lothrop,  and  says  of  him:  "He  was  a  writer  of 
fluent  and  graceful  English,  enlivened  by  playful  fancy  and  lively 
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wit,  and  chastened  by  a  cultured  taste."  Dr.  Bagg's  book  also 
gives  a  portrait  of  this  poet,  which  shows  him  good  looting  and 
genial,  like  many  other  mischievous  partisans.  The  doctor  fur- 
thermore quotes  from  his  verses  with  explanatory  remarks,  as  fol- 
lows: 

After  showing  how 

The  rabble  all  in  council  met 
To  plan  a  Democratic  fete- 
it  tells  how  at  early  dawn 

"  Crawled  forth  two  demos,  torch  in  hand, 
"To  roar  their  thunder  through  the  land." 

and  how 

"The  gun — a  fed'ralist,  I  trow, 
"  A  terror  to  Columbia's  foe." 

"Took  its  flight, 
"  Protected  by  the  friendly  night 
"Without  the  aid  of  cart  or  carter, 
"  And  dove  six  feet  right  under  water." 

A  messenger  was  dispatched  and  another  cannon  obtained,  but 

"  0  transient  gleam!    Misfortunes  new, 
"  Befell  the  Democratic  crew! 
"  A  rat-tail  file  dropt  from  the  skies, 
"  Andplugg'd  the  gun  before  their  eyes." 

The  Democratic  account  of  this  affair  says  the  poetry  was  "  low 
and  blackguardly  in  language;  its  only  merit  was  its  rhyme." 
The  Democratic  historian  moralizes:  "  The  little  petty  persecu- 
tion at  Whitesboro,  no  doubt  made  scores  of  Democrats  in  the 
county."  Partisan  feeling,  it  would  seem  was  very  much  the  same 
in  1801  as  now. 

When  the  militia  was  organized  in  the  Whitestown  country, 
Oliver  Collins  received  a  captain's  commission.  He  rose  in  regular 
military  gradation  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General.  While  hold- 
ing this  rank  the  war  of  1812  was  declared.  In  this  war  he 
rendered  valuable  military  services  to  his  country. 

He  was  three  times  in  command  of  the  militia  forces  at  the  im- 
portant post  of  Sacketts  Harbor.  In  the  spring  of  1813  General 
Dearborn  became  greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Sacketts  Har- 
bor, and  feared  the  British  undf  r  Sir  George  Provost,  might  cross 
from  Kingston  on  the  ice  and  overpower  our  forces.  The  militia 
in  several  counties  was  ordered  out  en  masse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Collins.  This  force  was  assembled  at  Sacketts 
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Harbor  and  Brownsville,  and  remained  on  duty  for  a  month,  till 
the  ice  thawed  and  the  apprehended  danger  had  passed. 

September  13,  1813,  a  draft  for  three  months  was  ordered 
in  Montgomery,  Madison,  Otsego,  Llerkimer,  Oneida,  Onondaga, 
Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties.  The  command  was  given  to  General 
Collins.  His  troops  did  duty  at  Sacketts  Harbor  and  Brownsville. 

This  draft  and  service  occurred  during  the  costly  preparations 
for  the  miserable  failure  of  General  Wilkinson  in  his  boasted  de- 
scent upon  Montreal.  So  important  was  the  contemplated  expedi- 
tion of  Wilkinson,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  went  to  Sacketts 
Harbor  in  September  to  consult  with  the  officers  of  the  army,  and 
to  save  the  delay  of  communications  between  the  army  and  the 
war  office  in  Washington. 

The  issue  of  the  expedition  was  most  inglorious.  General  Wil- 
kinson was  arraigned  before  a  court  martial  and  removed  from  com- 
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mand.     He  was  succeeded  by  General  Izard. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1814  General  Collins  received  command  of 
the  post  of  Sacketts  Harbor.  The  United  States  regular  army  was 
mostly  with  General  Brown  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  So  import- 
ant was  the  defense  of  Sacketts  Harbor,  that  the  Governor  sent  his 
aid-de-camp,  Colonel  Washington  Irving,  with  orders  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  to  make  such  requisitions  on  the  militia  as  he 
might  deem  necessary.  After  consultation  with  Colonel  Mitchell, 
General  Collins  called  the  militia  en  masse,  from  Herkimer,  Jeffer- 
son, Lewis  and  Oneida  counties.  Oneida  and  Herkimer  furnished 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  Jefferson  and  Lewis  four 
hundred,  which  made  the  whole  force  at  the  harbor,  about  six 
thousand.  The  whole  American  flotilla  on  Lake  Ontario  was 
massed  at  this  place.  The  strength  of  the  enemy  did  not  justify 
our  naval  officers  to  take  the  offensive  en  the  lake.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  the  thirteenth  regiment,  of  five  hundred  strong,  a  bat- 
talion of  artillery,  a  few  hundred  militia  and  the  sailors  and 
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marines  of  the  fleet.  Such  was  the  situation  when  the  militia  was 
called  out  by  General  Collins.  The  call  was  promptly  obeyed. 
The  millions  of  public  property  which  were  constantly  menaced 
by  the  enemy,  were  successfully  defended  and  preserved. 

From  mismanagement  in  the  commissary  department  the  pro- 
visions furnished  were  inferior  and  not  altogether  wholesome. 
The  season  was  very  rainy  and  the  streets  of  the  town  and  envi- 
rons became  almost  impassable.  Disease  made  its  appearance  in 
the  militia,  and  was  very  fatal.  Panic  seized  them,  and  desertions 
became  numerous.  In  some  instances  commandants  of  companies 
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ran  away  with  portions  of  their  command.  Strict  discipline  be- 
came necessary,  in  consequence  of  which  much  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vailed. As  was  his  duty,  the  commander  of  the  post  kept  its  de- 
fences until  the  garrison  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  General 
Brown  with  his  regulars. 

In  general  orders  General  Brown  highly  complimented  General 
Collins  for  the  great  zeal  he  had  manifested  in  the  public  service. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  General  Collins  ordered 
a  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  deserters.  The  court  was  held  at 
the  New  England  House  in  Utica.  There  was  some  disposition  to 
interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  liorht  sentences.  Orders  were 
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given  a  company  of  regulars  in  the  town  to  prevent  any  interfer- 
ence, if  attempted.  The  regulars  loaded  their  pieces  with  ball 
cartridges  and  the  convicted  deserters  were  drummed  out  of  camp 
to  the  tune  of  the  Rogue's  March  without  any  interference. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  General  Collins  retired  to  private  life, 
upon  the  farm  he  had  chosen,  and  made  a  valuable  and  pleasant 
home.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  providing  for  the  edu- 
cation and  settlement  of  his  children  and  for  a  serene  and  happy 
close  of  his  own  life.  He  was  dearly  beloved  by  his  own  family 
and  intimate  friends,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  a  large  cirle  of  acquaintances  and  the  sincere  regard  of  all  who 
knew  him.  In  this  sketch  is  shown  the  sturdy  New  England  pio- 
neer, .with  his  wealth  of  enterprise  and  health.  Coming  to  a  new 
country,  laying  down  his  hearth  stone,  rearing  his  family,  teaching 
them  all  he  knew,  preparing  them  for  their  life  work,  better  than 
was  his  lot,  and  sending  out  his  children  to  repeat  his  efforts,  and 
to  achieve  if  possible,  a  greater  success. 

But  one  family  of  his  descendants  remains  in  this  State.  The 
rest  have  carried  the  family  tradition  and  name  to  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  California,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  some- 
times his  great  grandchildren  must  think  of  the  old  red  farm 
house  on  the  Middle  Settlement  road,  and  recall  the  memories  that 
cluster  about  it.  I  remember  the  genial  old  grandfather  who 
loved  them,  and  feel  proud  of  him  and  his-  beginnings  in  the- 
Whitestown  country. 

This  is  a  short  reference  to  the  family  of  General  Collins. 

Ela — His  son  born  in  Connecticut,  read  law  with  Gold  &  Sill  at 
Whitesboro.  He  opened  an  office  in  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  and  was  an 
eminent  lawyer  in  Northern  New  York,  holding  for  many  years  the 
office  of  district  attorney,  when  a  district  embraced  several  coun- 
ties. He  was  elected  Member  of  Congres?,  and  was  a  member  of 
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the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1821.  Three  of  his  sons  and 
a  daughter  removed  to  Ohio  where  his  sons  became  distinguished. 
The  daughter  alone  is  left  of  his  large  family. 

January  20,  1799,  being  a  widower,  General  Collins  married 
Keturah  Kellogg,  daughter  of  Phineas  Kellogg  of  New  Hartford. 
From  this  marriage  were  several  children. 

Sarah — married  James  D.  Doty  who  was  with  General  Cass  dur- 
ing his  exploration  of  the  west,  an  account  of  which  was  written 
and  published  by  Schoolcraft.  Afterwards  Mr.  Doty  was  a  Fed- 
eral Judge,  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  Member  of  Congress,  and 
later  Governor  of  Utah. 

Eliza — married  General  George  D.  Ruggles,  a  brother  of  the 
wife  of  Silas  Stow.  General  Ruggles  was  prominent  in  political 
and  military  matters  in  Northern  New  York.  He  removed 
to  Wisconsin  about  1840. 

Mary — married  Dr.  Seth  Adams,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  old 
Fairfield  Medical  College,  when  iis  Faculty  was  Drs.  Willoughby, 
March,  McNaughton  and  Hadley.  He  commenced  his  profession 
in  Lowville  and  practiced  there  till  his  death  in  1873. 

Charles  Oliver — graduated  with  honor  at  West  Point.  He 
entered  the  army,  preferring  the  service  to  a  professorship  at  the 
Military  Academy.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Commodore  Bailey 
and  died  in  the  service  at  the  age  of  forty. 

Alexander  L. — read  law  in  Utica  and  began  practice  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  In  the  collapse  of  1837  he  lost  his  beginnings  and 
removed  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  took  rank  as  an  able  lawyer  and 
leading  advocate.  He  is  still  living  but  has  retired  from  active 
practice. 

Catharine — is  the  wife  of  General  Julius  A.  White  of  Chicago, 
who  made  a  name  as  a  soldier  during  the  Rebellion.  His  children 
have  taken  to  the  profession  of  journalism,  in  which  they  have  been 
successful. 

PRESIDENT  DWIGHT  IN  NEW  HARTFORD,  1799. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanderson  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Hon.  John  F.. 
Seymour,  who  unfortunately  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Citizens  of  New  Hartford  and  Members  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society : 

We  have  assembled  to  celebrate  the  Ore  Hundredth  Anniver- 
sary of  this  beautiful  village.  The  earliest  settlements  of  white1 
men  on  our  continent  were  made  under  great  dangers  and 
difficulties.  The  country  was  a  wilderness,  inhabited  chiefly  bjr 
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Indians,  whose  language  was  unknown  to  the  settlers  and  whose 
business  was  savage  warfare.  After  our  successful  Revolution 
had  opened  the  way,  the  people  of  New  England  sought  homes 
upon  the  rich  lands  of  New  York  State.  They  found  that  roads 
had  to  be  made  through  forests,  grist  mills  must  be  constructed  to 
get  flour,  and  saw  mills  be  built  to  obtain  lumber  for 
houses  in  which  to  live;  but  the  interest  of  New  Englanders 
was  aroused  by  the  reports  received  by  them,  and  they  came  on 
foot  and  on  horseback  from  all  parts  of  New  England  to  see  for 
themselves. 

One  of  the  earliest  incidents  which  I  have  found  in  the  history 
of  New  Hartford  is  a  narrative,  which  I  quote  largely,  of  a  ride 
taken  to  it  from  Connecticut  on  horseback  by  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Dwight,  then  President  of  Yale  College,  with  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Day,  afterwards  also  President  of  the  same  institution,  together 
with  some  gentlemen  from  the  south.  (I  refer  to  Vol.  Ill  of 
Dwight's  Travels.) 

They  set  out  on  this  journey  September  19,  1799,  and  crossing 
the  Taghkannock  range  of  mountains,  visited  Saratoga  Springs, 
and  on  their  way  passed  a  village  of  Shaking  Quakers,  which  vil- 
lage consisted  of  a  small  number  of  houses  moderately  well  built, 
and  kept  both  within  and  without  doors  in  a  manner  very  credit- 
able to  the  occupants — everything  about  them  being  clean  and 
tidy. 

Messrs.  Dwight  and  Day  kept  a  record  of  their  journey  up  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk,  in  which  they  stated  that  the  settlements 
along  the  river  were  almost  universally  scattered  plantations, 
almost  all  of  the  inhabitants  being  of  Dutch  extraction.  That 
between  Schenectady  and  Utica,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  they 
saw  only  three  churches,  and  only  four  places  which  could  properly 
be  called  villages,  and  only  a  few  miserable  looking  schoolhouses. 
Messrs.  Dwight  and  Day  also  published  accounts  respecting  New 
Hartford  and  Utica  so  that  you  can  compare  the  then  probable 
future  of  the  two  villages,  with  the  results  of  time.*  They  say 
that  in  1794  there  were  but  two  houses  in  Utica,  and  but  six  in 
1796;  in  1804  there  were  120,  besides  a  numerous  train  of  mer- 
chants' stores,  and  other  buildings.  New  Hartford  was  the  first 
New  England  settlement  which  they  found  in  this  region,  and 
that  it  presented  to  their  view  a  very  neat  church  ornamented 


*  These  books  of  travel  can  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  at 
Utica. 
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with  a  pretty  steeple.  The  same  church  we  now  see  but  under 
a  new  steeple.  The  houses  also  were  built  in  the  New  England 
style  and  were  generally  neat,  and,  for  so  recent  a  settlement, 
all  unusually  good.  The  lands  were  excellent,  well  cultivated, 
and  every  thing  wore  the  cheerful  air  of  rapid  improvement. 
The  business  of  tanning  is  also  mentioned  as  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  they  further  say  that  no  settlement,  merely  rural,  since 
they  left  New  Lebanon,  could  be  compared  with  New  Hartford 
for  sprightliness,  thrift  and  beauty. 

From  Utica  to  this  village  a  turnpike  was  begun  at  that  time 
and  was  considerably  advanced,  and  they  reported  that  it  would 
be  extended  thereafter  into  the  western  country  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  would  permit,  and  that  no  im- 
provement could  be  more  necessary  in  this  region. 

Of  Utica,  these  gentlemen  state  that  it  is  built  on  the  spot 
where  Fort  Schuyler  formerly  stood,  and  its  site  being  the  decliv- 
ity which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  here  slopes  easily 
and  elegantly  to  the  intervale,  that  the  houses  stand  almost  all  on 
a  single  street  parallel  with  the  river,  now  Whitesboro  or  Main 
street. 

The  settlers  were  almost  wholly  traders  and  mechanics,  and  it 
was  reported  that  Utica's  business  had  become  considerable. 
Their  expectations  of  future'  prosperity  were  even  then  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  not  a  doubt  was  entertained  that  their 
village  would  at  no  great  distance  of  time  become  the  emporium 
of  all  the  commerce  carried  on  between  the  ocean  and  a  vast 
interior.  Our  travelers  say  they  found  the  people  of  Utica  labor- 
ing, and  in  a  fair  way  to  labor  a  long  time  under  one  very 
serious  disadvantage,  namely,  that  the  lands  on  which  they  lived 
were  chiefly  owned  by  persons  who  resided  at  a  distance,  and 
who  refused  to  sell  or  rent  except  on  terms  which  were  exorbi- 
tant, reminding  us  of  the  old  struggle  between  resident  and 
non-resident  landowners.  From  this  criticism  we  exempt  John  R. 
Bleecker,  of  Albany,  one  of  the  largest  landowners. 

The  travelers  inform  us  that  "  a  company  of  gentlemen  in  Hol- 
land, who  have  purchased  large  tracts  ot  land  in  this  State  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  among  them  a  considerable  tract  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Holland  Com- 
pany, have  built  here  a  large  brick  house  to  serve  as  an  inn.'* 
That  large  brick  house  is  still  standing  and  occupied  as  an  inn 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Hotel  and  Whitesboro  streets  at  Utica. 

President  Dwight  and  his  party  intended  to  go  to  Niagara  Falls, 
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and  they  rode  from  Utica  to  New  Hartford,  and  in  the  afternoon 
proceeded  to  Lairdsville,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oneida  Woods,  a 
distance  of  seven  miles.  Mr.  Dwight  relates  that  before  they 
arrived  at  Lairdsville,  he  had  become  convinced  that  to  complete 
their  intended  journey  was  impracticable,  and  that  while  they  were 
at  Utica  they  were  told  by  their  landlord  that  it  had  rained  every 

«/  •/  » 

day  for  a  fortnight  before  their  arrival.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
account  they  had  the  most  ample  proof,  besides  our  Uiica  rcputa- 
tation  for  rain.  The  last  thirty  miles  of  their  journey,  the  mud 
had  obliged  them  to  walk  their  horses.  The  persons  who  had 
come  in  from  the  western  country  had  united  in  representing  the 
season  as  more  rainy,  and  the  roads  as  deeper  than  had  ever  been 
known  before.  If  they  should  proceed,  they  must  make  their  way 
through  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  the  softest  soil  of  this- 
country,  much  of  it  encumbered  with  roots,  stumps,  and  other 
concomitants  of  new  roads. 

While  they  were  at  Lairdsville,  ten  travelers  came  in  from  the 
west,  their  horses  were  drenched  with  mire  to  the  hips  and 
shoulders,  and  the  riders  were  pale,  and  broken  spirited  with  exces- 
sive fatigue,  and  the  distinguished  party  wisely  concluded  that  to 
pursue  a  journey  of  pleasure  under  such  circumstances  would  have 
been  madness.  Thus  terminated  the  ride  of  these  notable  travelers 
to  New  Hartford. 

In  the  comparisons  made  by  these  intelligent  witnesses,  New 
Hartford  can  claim  the  prize,  and  if  by  the  location  of  the  Erie 
canal  from  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  west  to  the  Hudson  river,  some 
portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  west  has  carried  Utica  ahead  of 
New  Hartford,  New  Hartford  is  yet  the  beautiful  town  whose  hills 
overlook  the  valleys  of  the  Sauquoit  and  of  the  Mohawk,  and  we 
can  stand  upon  these  lovely  hills  and  predict  at  no  very  distant 
day  the  union  of  New  Hartford  and  Utica. 

Rev.  Mr.  Terry  read  the  following  paper  prepared  by  William 
Wallace  Wotherspoon,  Jr.,  representing  the  fifth  generation  of  the 

DOUBLED  AY  FAMILY. 

Major  Ammi  Doubleday  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  April  17, 
1759,  and  died  in  New  Hartford,  January  31,  1839,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  He  was 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  lying  at  Dorchester  Hill  the  night  it 
was  fortified,  March  4,  1776,  to  the  close  of  the  war,  including  the 
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severe  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  He  bought  his  farm  in  New  Hart- 
ford in  1816,  was  made  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  April 
14, 1817;  married  Lois  Tilden  of  New  Lebanon.  She  died  in  New 
Hartford,  aged  seventy -eight.  Rev.  John  Waters,  born  in  Leb- 
anon, N.  H.,  September  5,  1775;  lived  in  New  Hartford;  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Knox  College;  moved  to  Galesburg,  111.,  where 
he  died,  aged  eighty-seven.  He  married  Wealthy  Doubleday,  who 
died  in  her  eighty-seventh  year.  Charles  McLean,  born  in  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  October  6,  1802,  settled  in  New  Hartford  in  1824, 
died  October  7,  1877. 

G  eneral  C.  W.  Darling  presented  a  letter  from  Charles  F.  Hurl- 
burt  of  Brooklyn  on  the 

LYON  AND  SHAYS  FAMILIES. 

First  I  will  speak  of  Samuel  Lyon.  Mr.  Lyon  was  born  in  New 
Jersey,  September  9,  1780.  After  living  in  his  native  town 
for  some  time,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Bennington,  Yt.,  and 
there  he  married  Eunice  Haynes,  a  daughter  of  David  Haynes,  March 
11,  1802.  In  1805  he  came  to  New  Hartford,  and  his  first  resi- 
dence was  on  South  street,  where  Mrs.  Gates  Chapman  now  lives. 
This  house  was  subsequently  burned.  In  1824  he  bought  the 
house  on  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Genesee  and  South  streets. 
This  house  was  built  by  Judge  Sanger.  Mr.  Lyon  bought  it  of 
Frederick  Stanley.  It  was  a  very  large  and  fine  house  for  those 
early  days.  And  here  I  will  remark  that  the  attic  was  one 
immense  room,  and  it  was  used  for  some  time  as  a  Masonic  Lodge 
room.  My  good  wife  (a  granddaughter  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch)  tells  me  that  this  big  room  was  full  of  nooks  and  corners, 
which  could  be  used  to  keep  the  goats  in  that  the  brethren 
were  supposed  to  ride,  or  as  "  lockups  "  for  the  refractory  or  hilar- 
ious members.  Whether  they  were  so  used  will  be  forever  buried 
in  mystery.  Mr.  Lyon  had  six  children — two  sons  and  four 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  now  deceased  but  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  A.  R.  Grosvenor,  now  residing  in  Utica.  The  widow  of 
John,  the  oldest  son,  is  now  living  on  a  portion  of  the  old  estate, 
just  below  the  site  of  the  Universalist  meeting  house,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Lyon  was  a  large  ownerof 
real  estate,  but  it  has  since  his  death  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  heirs,  except  that  portion  now  owned  by  Mrs.  John  Lyon, 
before  referred  to.  Mr.  Lyon  bought  the  paper  mill  of  Judge 
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Sanger,  and  he  carried  on  the  business  for  many  years.  It  then 
stood  beyond  the  "Stone  Factory."  In  1825  George  Cone 
moved  the  mill  to  the  grist  mill  site — a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile. 
It  was  considered  a  great  feat  in  those  days.  He  bought  the  grist 
mill  property  of  Jacob  and  Lewis  Sherrill  in  1826.  He  also  had  a 
store  opposite  his  residence,  which  was  carried  on  for  many  years, 
with  his  son-in-law,  Hiram  Shays,  as  his  business  manager. 

Mr.  Lyondied  in  January,  1851,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
(Mrs.  Lyon  died  a  few  years  before  him.)  In  an  obituary  notice  of 
Mr.  Lyon,  the  writer  of  it  used  these  words  :  "  He  was  an  honest 
man  ;  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond."  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Lyon  came  to  New  Hartford  but  seventeen  years  after  Judge 
Sanger,  and  therefore  he  may  be  classed  among  its  oldest  inhabi- 
itants. 

Hiram  Shays  was  born  in  Rensselaerville.  Albany  County,  Jan- 
uary 6,  1799.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Ruth  Shays,  and  the 
grandson  of  General  Daniel  Shayp,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution, 
and  who  afterwards,  was  the  leader  of  Shays' Rebellion.  He  came 
therefore  of  sturdy  stock.  He  came  to  New  Hartford  about  1821 
or  1822,  and  on  December  28,  1824,  married  Persis  E.,  the  second 
daughter  of  Samuel  Lyon.  They  had  three  children.  The  oldest, 
Julia,  died  in  infancy;  the  oldest  son,  Edward  L.,  died  in  March, 
1886  ;  Emilie  P.,  the  youngest  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  the  writer  of 
this  sketch.  Mr.  Shays  was  always  a  strong  democrat.  On  the 
4th  of  November,  1833,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  by  a 
majority  of  about  one  thousand.  On  July  22,  1843,  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  New  Hartford,  and  retained  the  office  until 
1849.  New  Hartford  was  always  a  Whig  stronghold,  but  in  1853, 
Mr.  Shays  was  elected  Supervisor,  the  first  Democrat  who  had  been 
elected  to  that  office  in  the  town.  Mr.  Shays  lived  for  many  years 
in  the  house  (one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  town)  next  south  of 
Mr.  Lyons,  his  father-in-law.  He  died  there  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1855,  after  long  years  of  physical  suffering,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

THE    DAKIN    FAMILY. 

The  following  paper  prepared  by  Frederick  C.  Ingalls  of  Utica, 
on  the  Dakin  family  was  presented :  Samuel  Dakin  emigrated 
from  New  Hampshire  and  came  to  New  Hartford  in  the  autumn 
of  1815.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Amos  and  Sarah  Dakin,  and 
was  born  in  Mason,  New  Hampshire,  November  17,  1770.  H«  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1797,  studied  law,  and  upon 
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his  admission  to  the  bar,  entered  upon  the  practice  at  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 
In  1801  he  married  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Stephen  Farrow  of  New- 
Ipswich,  N.  H.  Mrs.  Dakin  was  a  woman  of  energy,  intellectual 
force  and  great  beauty  of  character.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Dakin's 
arrival  in  1815,  New  Hartford  was  a  larger  and  more  important 
place  than  Utica,  and  he  located  there.  He  could  not  immediately 
begin  the  practice  of  his  profession,  as  the  law  then  in  force 
required  a  prior  residence  in  the  State  of  three  years.  He  there- 
fore engaged  in  teaching  and  preparing  young  men  for  college, 
continuing  this  occupation  for  six  years.  He  then  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Judge  James 
Dean.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years  and  held 
other  offices  of  trust.  He  was  the  attorney  of  the  Oneida,  Broth- 
ertown  and  Stockbridge  Indians,  whose  confidence  and  esteem  he 
always  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  New  Hampshire,  but  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Episcopal  society  in  New  Hartford,  he  became 
a  member  of  that  church,  and  was  ever  afterward  an  untiring 

O 

worker  in  its  behalf.  He  was  a  member  of  Amicable  Lodge 
of  Freemasons  of  New  Hartford.  Mr.  Dakin  died  January  29, 
1844,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  His  wife  survived  him 
more  than  ten  years.  The  children  were  one  son,  Samuel  D. 
Dakin,  and  four  daughters,  Mary  L.,  who  married  Cyrus  Ingalls, 
Sophia,  who  married  Frederick  Hurlburt,  Martha,  who  married 
Sanford  M.  Foster,  and  Sarah  E.,  who  married  George  W.  Risley. 
Two  only,  Martha  and  Sarah,  are  now  living,  and  only  one,  Mrs. 
Martha  Foster,  now  resides  in  New  Hartford.  Samuel  D.  Dakin 
was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1821.  After  spending  two 
years  teaching  in  Maryland,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Utica, 
having  married  Mary  P.  Mumford,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Mum- 
ford  of  Caynga.  He  then  began  the  practice  of  law,  in  connection 
with  V/ililiain  J.  Bacon,  but  soon  afterwards  turned  his  attention 
to  journalism,  and  became  part  proprietor  and  principal  editor  of 
the  Utica  Sentinel  and  Gazette.  He  continued  his  residence  in 
Utica  until  the  year  1839,  when  he  removed  to  the  City  of  New 
York,  where  he  encased  in  larsje  and  widely  extended  business 

7  ™      C7  n  ** 

operations.  He  was  a  mun  of  great  business  capacity  and  energy, 
and  possessed  extraordinary  personal  influence  over  all  men  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his 
most  active  life,  in  January,  1853,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  In  an  obit- 
uary notice,  printed  in  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  William  C.  Bryant, 
who  was  his  personal  friend,  said  of  Mr.  Dakin:  "His  business  trans- 
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actions  were  of  the  most  extended  and  complicated  nature,  reach- 
ing from  Maine  to  California,  and  whoever  was  brought  into 
frequent  contact  with  him  became  his  friend  and  adviser. 
His  whole  moral  and  mental  condition  was  cast  in  a  large  and  lib- 
eral mold.  All  his  views,  whether  of  business  or  domestic  life, 
were  comprehensive  and  generous.  No  difficulties  were  to  him  in- 
surmountable, no  obstacles  too  great  to  be  overcome.  Pursuing 
his  objects  with  an  activity  almost  marvelous,  he  yet  preserved 
their  fires  pure  and  bright  on  the  altar  of  his  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions. He  had  received  a  finished  education  and  had  preserved 
all  that  delicacy  of  taste,  that  love  for  the  beautiful  in  art  and 
literature,  which  is  so  often  crushed  out  by  the  rude  jostling 
of  active  life." 

Samuel  D.  Dakin  left  five  sons,  all  of  whom  are  graduates 
of  Hamilton  College.  Three  of  them  are  still  living:  George  W. 
B.  Dakin,  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.;  Richard  L.,  in  Chicago; 
Edward  S.  Dakin,*  in  New  York  City. 

NEW  HARTFORD'S   MANUFACTURES. 

The  following  interesting  report  was  presented  by  James  Harris 
of  New  Hartford : 

The  Sauquoit  creek,  with  its  great  fall,  giving  it  the  immense 
power  that  was  so  soon  recognized  by  the  pioneer,  has  been  the 
magnet  to  the  banks  of  which  have  been  drawn,  almost  exclusively, 
the  industries  of  the  town.  And  as  a  matter  of  convenience  your 
committee  has  considered  the  history  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries as  they  are  placed  in  turn  along  the  creek's  banks,  beginning 
at  its  entrance  into  our  township  and  following  along  down  to  its 
exit. 

In  1813,  John  Chadwick,  Abner  Brownell  and  Ira  Todd,  founded 
the  Eagle  cotton  factory  on  the  site  of  the  present  stone  factory 
at  what  is  now  Chad  wicks.  The  firm  dissolved  some  years  after, 
Mr.  Chadwick  remaining  at  the  Eagle  mill.  Extensive  additions 
were  erected  in  1843  and  1844,  and  filled  with  machinery.  On  the 
evening  of  June  25,  1844,  the  mill,  a  frame  building,  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  both  building  and  machinery  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
A  new  and  substantial  mill,  constructed  of  stone,  soon  took  the  place 
of  the  former  building,  and  was  fitted  with  improved  machinery. 
The  mill  was  still  further  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  late  Hon. 

*  Died  December  6, 1888. 
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George  W.  Chadwick,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  general 
management  of  the  business.  Before  the  death  of  Hon.  G.  W. 
Chadwick,  the  company  was  incorporated,  and  at  the  present  time 
has  a  capacity  of  about  fifteen  thousand  spindles  or  three  hundred 
looms.  Steam  and  water  are  used  for  power.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are  Benjamin  Groff,  President  and  Treasurer;  William 
Kershaw,  Secretary.  Next  below  Chad  wicks  on  the  creek  is  the 
saw  mill,  erected  early  in  the  century  by  John  Mosher,  and  after- 
wards run  by  his  son,  Abel  Mosher,  for  many  years.  A  few  years 
since  Jonathan  Tibbitts,  who  succeeded  to  the  old  saw  mill 
and  added  a  plaster  mill  and  cider  mill,  "  doing  off"  a  room  where 
he  slept  alone,  was  one  night  murdered  in  his  bed  mysteriously  and 
robbed.  Thomas  Lewis  next  succeeded  to  the  business  and  added 
a  mill  for  grinding  corn-meal  and  feed  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Next  below,  Levi  Beebe,  at  an  early  day,  erected  a  calendar  fac- 
tory, where  the  cloth  from  the  factories,  then  coming  from  the 
hand  looms  rough  and  unsightly,  was  run  through  heavy  metal 
rollers  and  the  surface  finished  smooth,  ready  for  market,  This 
mill  was  afterward  converted  into  a  scythe  shop  by  Abner 
Bartlett,  who  was  succeeded  by  Amasa  and  Charles  Millard.  It 
was  next,  in  1817,  converted  into  a  machine  shop  by  Amos  Rogers, 
Jr.,  and  Oliver  S.  Rogers;  afterwards  converted  by  Allen  Sweet 
into  a  factory  for  manufacturing  cotton  yarn,  and  in  1835  converted 
into  a  foundry  by  Daniel  Blackman,  and  carried  on  by  him  until 
1846,  then  by  Huxford  &  Rogers,  and  afterwards  by  Rogers, 
Spencer  &  Co. 

Next  below  on  the  creek  is  the  site  of  the  tannery  erected  by 
John  Mosher  at  an  early  day,  and  carried  on  by  him  and  his  son, 
Abijah.  In  the  year  1818  this  was  converted  into  a  machine  shop 
by  Amos  Rogers,  Sr.,  his  son  Oliver  G.  Rogers  and  Allen  Sweet. 
The  business  after  a  few  years,  was  assumed  by  Oliver  G.  Rogers, 
who  continued  until  the  year  1837,  when  his  son,  Amos  Rogers, 
succeeded  to  the  works  and  carried  them  on  until  they  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  July,  1866,  the  firm  being  Rogers  &  Spencer. 

At  a  later  date  this  same  site  was  purchased  by  the  late  Hon. 
George  W.  Chadwick,  and  still  later  transferred  by  him  to  a  com- 
pany organized  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  cotton  goods.  A 
large  and  handsome  brick  building  was  then  erected  by  the  com- 
pany which  is  now  known  as  the  "  Utica  Willowvale  Bleachery." 
The  present  officers  of  the  company  are,  George  H.  Wiley,  presi- 
dent; Robert  S.  Williams,  vice  president;  Ephraim  Chamberlain, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  and  Bradford  C.  Divine,  superintendent. 
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Next  below  is  the  site  of  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill,  which  stood 
near  the  old  tollgate,  and  was  erected  early  in  the  century  by  a 
Mr.  Barnard.  Solomon  Holmes  was  the  miller.  The  saw  mill  was 
owned  by  a  stock  company,  each  stockholder  running  it  in  turn,, 
one  week  at  a  time.  Next  below  and  a  little  above  the  highway 
bridge  stood  a  saw  mill  at  an  early  da}* ;  below  the  bridge  is  John 
Pringle's  saw  mill.  Next  below,  at  Checkerville,  now  Washington 
Mills,  was  the  woolen  mill,  built  by  a  Mr.  Ducroix,  and  called  the 
Leeds  manufacturing  company.  It  was  short  lived,  and  soon 
after  was  converted  into  a  plaster  mill  and  saw  mill.  A  brook 
from  the  east  near  here  flows  in,  on  which  is  the  noted  wagon  shop 
of  Peter  S.  Eastman.  Next  below  is  the  site  of  the  old  Kilborn 
grist  mill,  converted  into  a  woolen  factory  by  Frederick  Hollister, 
afterwards  carried  on  by  Kernan  &  Helm,  and  now  owned  by  the 
A.  T.  Stewart  estate  of  New  York  city.  Next  below  was  the 
"Mechanics'  Cotton  Factory,"  built  in  1813,  by  a  company  of 
mechanics,  afterwards  converted  into  a  satinet  factory  and  known 
as  the  "  dumb  factory,"  run  by  James  S.  Foster,  D.  C.  Mason  and 
others.  August  30,  1841,  Frederick  Hollister  purchased  the 
property  of  D.  C.  Mason  and  J.  Manchester  and  converted  it  into 
a  woolen  factory,  painting  the  outside  in  squares,  about  one  foot 
square,  of  various  bright  colors,  like  the  squares  of  a  checker 
board,  and  the  place  came  to  be  known  as  Checkerville.  Later  on 
the  factory,  a  frame  building,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Mr. 
Hollister  built  a  large  stone  factory  on  the  site,  which  he  named 
Washington  Mills,  from  which  the  village  was  named.  These 
mills  burned  down  and  another  stone  factory  built  on  the  site  was 
in  turn  burned  down.  Next  below  was  the  saw  mill  and  plaster 
mill  erected  early  in  the  century  by  "Forest'  Kellogg  (called 
" Forest"  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
New  Hartford,  then  a  wilderness,)  and  this  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  extensive -hoe  and  fork  works  of  Lewis  &  Babcock  manu- 
facturing company.  This  company  carry  on  a  branch  of  their 
business  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  makes  them  one  of  the  largest 
if  not  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  present  officers 
of  the  company  are,  Lewis  H.  Babcock,  president;  Ladd  J.  Lewis, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  and  C.  H.  Philo,  general  manager. 

The  business  was  organized  in  1865,  under  the  name  of  Babcock, 
Brown  &  Co. ;  later  on  it  became  Huntley  &  Babcock,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  as  above  stated.  Next  below  was  the  grist  mill 
and  saw  mill,  also  erected  by  Forest  Kellogg.  The  grist  mill, 
after  remaining  many  years,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  at  that 
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time  was  managed  by  Everson  &  Hayes.  Below  this  site  was  an 
oil  mill,  erected  by  Jedediah  Sanger.  Just  above  this  site  a  cotton 
factory  was  erected  by  a  company  incorporated  under  a  special 
act,  March  30,  1810,  and  at  that  time  known  as  the  "New  Hart- 
ford Manufacturing  Society."  The 'original  incorporators  were, 
Frank  Stanley,  Richard  Sanger,  Jacob  Sherrill,  John  Eames,  Amos 
lull  and  Joseph  Kirkland.  The  water  power  was  improved,  and 
the  present  wheelhouse  of  the  factory  built  under  the  management 
of  Samuel  Hicks,  about  1834.  A  further  improvement  was  made 
in  the  water  power  by  changing  the  ditch  to  its  present  location, 
and  the  stone  addition  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  building  was 
erected  by  Kellogg  Hurlburt,  as  manager,  about  the  years  1837 
and  1848.  The  present  organization  began  its  corporate  existence 
in. 1870,  under  the  name  of  the  "New  Hartford  Cotton  Manu- 
facturing Company,"  by  purchase  from  Adams,  Blackington  &  Co., 
of  South  Adams,  Mass.,  who  came  into  possession  of  the  property 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  The  incorporators  at  that 
time,  all  of  whom  formed  the  first  board  of  trustees  under  the 
new  organization,  were  Charles  McLean,  James  Dutton,  Ichabod 
A.  Miller,  George  D.  Babcock  and  James  Campbell.  On  the 
evening  of  November  23,  1882,  the  old  stone  factory  building  and 
machinery  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  present  brick  structure  as 
it  now  stands,  which  was  in  process  of  construction  at  that  time, 
was  completed  during  the  following  summer.  The  capacity  of  the 
mill  is  9,600  spindles,  or  240  looms,  and  its  officers  are,  John  W. 
McLean,  president;  Richard  U.  Sherman,  vice  president;  and 
James  Harris,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Harris  is  also  the 
superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the  business. 

Next  below  is  the  grist  mill  erected  as  early  as  1790,  by  Judge 
Sanger.  It  was  later,  on  September  13,  1806,  sold  to  Jacob  Ster- 
ling and  Timothy  Soper,  who  together  run  the  business  but  little 
over  a  year,  when  Mr.  Soper  transferred  his  interest  to  Mr.  Ster- 
ling, and  he  managed  the  mill  until  December  1,  1818,  when  he 
sold  the  property  to  Jacob  and  Lewis  Sherrill,  May  10, 1826.  The 
Messrs.  Sherrill  sold  the  property  to  Samuel  Lyon,  and  Mr.  Lyon 
on  March  14,  1851,  sold  the  property  to  Charles  McLean  and  he 
continued  to  run  the  business  up  to  a  recent  date,  when  his  son, 
John  W.  McLean  succeeded  him  and  is  now  managing  the  business. 
Across  the  raceway,  and  just  in  the  rear  of  the  grist  mill,  at  a  very 
early  date,  was  a  bark  mill,  and  also  buildings  occupied  by  people 
who  wove  bedticking  on  hand  looms.  This  business  was  continued 
until  so  recent  a  date  that  it  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  of  our 
townspeople. 
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The  original  of  the  knit  goods  business  in  the  village  of  New  Hart- 
ford was  instituted  in  May,  1864,  by  James  Armstrong,  of  New 
Hartford,  and  Henry  Hurlburt,  of  Utica,  who  commenced  the 
business  of  manufacturing  shirts  and  drawers  in  a  brick  building 
owned  by  James  Armstrong,  and  known  as  the  Half  Century 
factory,  it  having  been  used  for  many  years  by  James  Reed  for  the 
manufacture  of  bed  tick  yarn.  The  business  was  conducted  by 
Armstrong  &  Hurlburt  on  a  very  small  scale,  they  running  but 
one  set  of  machinery. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Armstrong  bought  out  the  interest  of 
Hurlburt,  and  continued  the  business  until  April  1,  1870,  when  the 
mill  was  wholly  destroyed  by  fire.  The  business  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  location  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pond, 
and  A.  E.  Baker  became  associated  with  Mr.  Armstrong.  The 
business  was  enlarged  at  that  time,  and  was  run  by  Armstrong  & 
Baker  until  December,  1873,  when  George  H  Armstrong  became  a 
member  of  the  firm,  which  from  that  time  has  been  known  by  the 
firm  name  of  Armstrong,  Baker  &  Co.,  having  increased  from  one 
set  of  machinery  to  five  sets  of  cards  and  spinning  and  eleven  sets 
of  knitting  machinery,  producing  over  200  dozen  of  shirts  and 
drawers  daily,  and  employing  over  100  hands.  On  the  site  of  this 
mill  was  the  tannery  owned  and  operated  by  Stephen  Childs  for  sev- 
eral years.  Next  below  was  a  brick  building  owned  by  Charles 
McLean  and  operated  by  him  as  a  coloring  factory.  This  building 
was  burned  down  and  on  its  site  a  frame  building  was  erected  by 
John  W.  McLean,  now  occupied  by  the  New  Hartford  Scotch  Cap 
Factory,  which  was  incorporated  in  1887,  by  John  W.  McLean, 
Frank  S.  Lowery  and  Alfred  J.  Wainman.  Next  was  Jacob  & 
Lewis  Sherrill's  carding  mill,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  on 
its  site  was  erected  a  building  in  which  Lane  &  McLean  carried  on 
a  calendar  and  coloring  factory,  and  still  below  this  was  a  saw 
mill  and  a  paper  mill,  built  in  1807,  by  Leonard  Kellogg, 
Nathan  Seward,  Asahei  Higby  and  Thomas  Sayles  and  con- 
tinued till  about  1824.  Next  is  the  Utica  Cotton  Company's 
mill,  erected  in  1814  by  the  "  Capron  Cotton  Manufac- 
turing Company."  The  heaviest  stockholders  were  Seth 
Capron,  of  Whitestown,  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer  and  Asahei 
Seward,  of  Utica.  It  was  later  on  owned  by  E.  B.  Shearman  & 
Co.,  and  since  1865  has  been  owned  by  C.  C.  &  H.  M.  Taber,  of 
New  York  city.  Their  agent  and  manager  is  William  H.  Cloher, 
Jr.  Its  present  capacity  is  11,544  spindles  or  250  looms. 

Next  below  was  a  saw  mill,  then  below  is  one  of  the  three  cotton 
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mills  constituting  the  New  York  Mills.  Its  origin  under  the  pres- 
ent name  was  in  the  year  1840,  but  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
grinding  or  grist  mill  built  in  the  year  1798,  by  General  Gaorge 
Doolittle,  of  Whitestown.  The  name  of  this  mill  was  the  "  Burr- 
stone,"  from  the  circumstance  of  the  French  burr  millstones  being 
Used  in  it  for  grinding  purposes.  About  the  year  1815,  General 
Doolittle,  the  mill  owner,  desired  Benjamin  Stewart  Walcott,  his 
son-in-law,  and  who  was  reared  a  cotton  manufacturer  in  Rhode 
Island,  to  change  the  grist  mill  to  a  cotton  mill,  which  task 
was  undertaken  and  accomplished  in  a  creditable  manner.  In  the 
year  1824  a  proposition  was  received  from  Benjamin  Marshall,  of 
New  York,  inviting  Mr.  Walcott  to  join  him  in  the  erection  of  the 
New  York  Mills  and  the  manufacture  of  tine  shirtings,  the  first 
attempt  made  in  the  country  at  producing  yarns  of  the  finer 
grades. 

The  partnership  thus  entered  into  resulted  in  establishing  the 
New  York  Mills  as  it  now  exists,  with  the  exception  of  the  change 
from  the  copartnership  to  the  corporate  form  in  the  year  1884. 
The  capacity  of  the  mill  now  is  18,588  spindles  or  450  looms,  broad 
and  narrow.  The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  William  D. 
Walcott,  president ;  Samuel  R.  Campbell,  vice  president,  and  W. 
Stuart  Walcott,  secretary  and  treasurer.  W.  Stuart  Walcott  is 
also  manager  of  this,  the  Upper  New  York  Mills. 

Henry  Hurlburt,  of  Utica,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  as  fol- 
lows: 

EARLY  HISTORY   AND   REMINISCENCES. 

As  a  native  of  New  Hartford,  I  was  glad  to  see  the  suggestion 
of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  that  there  should  be  a  celebration 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  our  local  history  are  well  aware 
that  this  place  has  a  very  interesting  and  important  history  of  its 
own. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1788,  Colonel,  afterwards  Judge  Jede- 
diah  Sanger,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  came  to  this  lower  valley 
of  the  "  Sauquoit,"  as  it  is  now  called,  but  which  is  a  corruption 
of  the  original  Indian  name  Se-dau-quate,  or,  as  some  say,  "  Sada- 
quada,"  and  purchased  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  through  the 
centre  of  which  runs  the  Sauquoit  creek,  and  which  includes  the 
whole  of  the  present  village  of  New  Hartford.  Col.  Sanger  was 
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doubtless  attracted  to  this  spot  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  excellence  of  its  water  power,  as  well 
as  by  its  proximity  to  the  landing-place  on  the  Mohawk  at  Old 
Fort  Schuyler,  now  Utica.  For  this  land,  as  stated  in  Jones' 
Annals,  he  paid  five  hundred  dollars,  or  fifty  cents  per  acre.  The 
year  following  his  purchase  he  sold  the  half  lying  east  of  the 
creek  to  Joseph  Higbee  for  one  dollar  per  acre,  thus  securing  to 
himself  the  west  side,  on  which  the  business  portion  of  the  village 
stands,  free  of  cost.* 

He  began  at  once  the  clearing  of  the  forest  and  the  erection  of 
a  saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill — those  indispensable  requisites  of  a  new 
settlement.  The  year  after  this,  in  1789,  he  brought  his  family  to 
reside  here.  In  1790,  Joseph  Higbee,  Nathan  Seward  and  John 
French  brought  their  families  from  Connecticut  and  settled  on  the 
east  side  of  the  creek,  on  lands  that  had  been  purchased  the  year 
before  by  Mr.  Higbee.  Soon  after  this,  the  fame  of  the  Whitestown 
country  spread  over  many  parts  of  New  England,  and  many 
people  of  culture  and  refinement  were  induced  to  leave  their 
pleasant  homes  in  New  England,  and  make  new  homes  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  in  this  then  far  off  wilderness  of  Central 
New  York. 

The  Sauquoit  creek,  a  most  remarkable  stream  for  its  size, 
having  a  constant  flow  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  was  rapidly 
lined  with  mills  of  various  sorts,  the  business  of  which  centered  in 
New  Hartford,  and  for  a  long  time  its  business  far  surpassed  that 
of  Utica;  so  much  so  that  the  people  of  the  latter  often  went  to 

*  The  verifier  of  this  interesting  story  in  Jones'  Annals,  of  the  purchase  of  one 
thousand  acres  at  fifty  cents  per  acre,  and  the  sale  of  half  of  it,  in  the  first  year,  at 
one  hundred  per  cent  profit,  searches  the  records  in  vain  for  deeds  to  confirm  it. 
New  Hartford  lies  mainly  in  the  two  Patents,  Bayard's  (or  Free-Masons'),  on  the  east 
s4de  of  the  Sauquoit,  and  Coxe's,  on  the  west  side  of  that  stream.  Book  1  of  Deeds 
recorded  in  the  Oneida  County  Clerk's  office,  at  page  196,  shows  a  deed  from  John  G. 
Leake  to  Jedediah  ganger,  dated  November  18, 1790,  of  lots  Nos.  71,  72,  94  and  108,  in 
Bayard's  Patent,  each  lot  492  acres,  consideration  of  deed  £910  4s.,  making  about 
$1.16  per  acre  in  United  States  currency,  and  page  153  of  the  same  Book  records  the 
deed  of  Jedediah  Sanger  to  Joseph  Higbee,  dated  December  30, 1791,  of  lot  No.  108, 
one  of  the  four  above  named,  for  £209,  making  $1.06  per  acre,  ten  cents  less  than  its 
cost.  The  water  power  in  the  Sauquoit  is  reserved,  however,  in  the  last  deed.  At 
page  208  is  the  record  of  a  deed  from  John  Redman  (apparently  one  of  the  aborigines) 
to  Thomas  Williams,  Ezekiel  Williams,  Asaph  Atwater  and  Nathan  Kelsey,  dated  J  uly 
18, 1790,  of  lot  No.  1  in  the  7th  division  of  Coxe's  Patent,  183  acres,  for  £73  4s.,  or  $183  in 
United  States  currency,  just  $1  per  acre.  At  page  200  is  recorded  the  deed  of  George 
Washington  and  George  Clinton  to  Jedediah  Sanger,  dated  July  22, 1790,  of  lot  No. 
2,  7th  division,  Coxe's  Patent,  234  acres,  for  £118  10s.,  equal  to  $296.25,  or  about  $1.27 
per  acre.  These  last  two  lots  (Nos.  1  and  2,  (Joxe's  Patent)  are  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sauquoit,  directly  opposite  to  the  lot  No.  108  in  Bayard's  Patent  conveyed  to 
Joseph  Higbee  as  above.  The  three  deeds  conveying  909  acres  in  all,  cover  most 
of  the  site  of  New  Hartford  village. 
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the  former  to  supply  their  wants.  This  prosperity  continued 
until  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Then  the  leading  merchants 
and  mechanics  and  professional  men  began  to  turn  their  attention 
to  Utica;  and  the  construction  of  railroads  from  Albany  west  a 
few  years  afterwards,  caused  all  important  commercial  transactions 
to  centre  in  Utica.  But  while  the  Sauquoit  creek  continues  to 
flow,  New  Hartford  will  be  an  important  centre  for  the  production 
of  cotton,  woolen  and  other  goods,  that  will  stimulate  and  reward 
its  people. 

One  of  the  most  notable  things  in  the  early  history  of  New 
Hartford,  is  the  superior  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Many  of 
these  were  men  of  education  and  refined  manners,  and  some  of 
great  business  energy.  Such  were  General  Joseph  Kirkland,  John 
H.  Lothrop,  Samuel  A.  Talcott,  William  JH.  Maynard  and  James 
Dean,  of  the  legal  profession;  and  in  the  medical  profession  such 
men  as  Amos  G.  Hull,  the  first  president  of  the  Oneida  County 
Medical  Society,  Charles  Babcock,  his  partner  and  successor,  and 
Uriel  H.  Kellogg,  the  latter  of  whom  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  white  child  born  in  the  place.  Among  the  merchants 
were  such  men  as  Frederick  Stanley,  John  B.  Wilbor,  and  Daniel 
Stan  ton,  his  partner,  Richard  and  Zedekiah  Sanger,  Daniel 
Randall,  John  H.  Handy,  Joseph  Allen,  Joseph  Butler  and 
Kellogg  Hurlburt.  And  among  the  farmers  were  such  men  as 
Jedediah  Sanger,  Jacob  and  Lewis  Sherrill,  General  Oliver  Collins, 
Thomas  Palmer,  Ashbel  Beach,  Amos  Ives,  John  Eames,  Eli  Butler, 
David  and  Allen  Risley,  James  S.  Foster,  Truman  and  Forris 
Kellogg,  Benjamin  Douglass,  James  and  Samuel  Wells,  Dan  Eells, 
Peleg  B.  Pratt,  Peleg  Gifford,  Major  Dickinson,  Captain  Gardiner, 
William  Winship,  Thomas  and  Ezekiel  Williams,  Nathan  Seward, 
John  French  and  the  Higbee  brothers.  And  in  other  pursuits 
were  Samuel  Lyon,  the  miller  and  paper  manufacturer;  Samuel 
Hicks,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  New  Hartford  Cotton 
Mills;  and  Samuel  Dakin,  for  a  long  time  the  presiding  Justice  of 
the  village  court.  To  these  may  be  added  Jonathan  Richardson, 
Jesse  Shepard,  Peter  Hull,  Nathan  Manson,  and  John  Remington, 
in  various  other  occupations.  These  were  all  men  of  character 
and  influence,  and  did  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  place. 
And  they  had  wives  worthy  of  them,  who  did  their  full  part  to 
rear  their  sons  and  daughters  for  the  honorable  positions  they  were 
afterwards  to  occupy. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  sons,  many  of  the  daughters  of  these 
parents  were  of  such  worth  as  to  attract  the  attention  and  affection 
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of  the  best  men,  not  only  in  private,  but  also  in  public  and 
professional  life.  For  instance,  Samuel  A.  Talcott,  the  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  General  of  the  State,  married  a  daughter  of 
Frederick  Stanley  ;  Greene  C.  Bronson,  who  was  successively 
Member  of  Congress,  Attorney  General  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  married  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Kilbourn; 
Peter  Clark,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  Jersey,  married  a 
daughter  of  David  Risley ;  John  D.  Caton,  a  Judge  and  prom- 
inent business  man  of  Illinois,  married  a  daughter  of  Jacob 
Sherrill;  Charles  P.  Kirkland  and  Edmund  A.  Wetmore,  married 
daughters  of  John  H.  Lothrop;  and  Judge  William  J.  Bacon, 
John  G.  Floyd,  John  M.  Holley  and  Charles  Tracy,  married 
daughters  of  Joseph  Kirkland. 

There  are  some  important  events  in  the  history  of  this  town, 
wrhich  are  well  worthy  of  our  attention.  The  first  in  the  order  of 
time  is,  that  New  Hartford  had  the  high  honor  of  erecting  the  first 
church  edifice,  not  only  in  Oneida  county,  but  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  as  far  west  as  Utica.  This  church  was  organized  August 
27,  1791,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  New  England,  as 
a  Congregational  Church,  but  in  1802  it  became  strictly  Presby- 
terian in  its  mode  of  government  and  discipline.  Its  church  edifice 
was  erected  in  1793,  although  not  entirely  finished  until  two  or 
three  years  afterwards.  This  venerable  structure  still  remains  on 
the  same  spot  where  it  was  originally  placed,  and  it  still  continues 
to  be  occupied  by  the  same  society  as  its  cherished  church  home. 
Though  the  building  is  now  essentially  the  same,  it  has  from  time 
to  time  undergone  alterations,  both  within  and  without.  I  have 
not  forgotten  its  appearance  in  my  early  days.  Then  it  had  two 
rows  of  windows,  and  a  tower  in  front.  On  the  inside,  the  gal- 
leries occupied  three  sides,  and  the  pulpit  was  perched  high  in  the 
air  at  the  south  end.  The  audience  occupied  square  pews,  both  in 
the  gallery  and  below  stairs.  The  house  was  warmed  by  two  huge 
black  stoves  placed  near  the  front  entrance,  and  the  stove  pipes 
extended  along  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  went  out  at 
the  rear.  The  elevated  pulpit  was  in  accordance  with  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  and  compelled  the  worshippers  to  "  look  up  "  for  the 
needed  inspiration  to  the  performance  of  their  duties.  I  well 
recollect  the  sober  and  dignified  appearance  of  my  early  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Noah  Coe,  as  he  stood  there  to  dispense  the  Word  of  Life; 
and  the  no  less  dignified  air  of  James  Wells,  the  chorister,  and 
that  of  his  brother  Samuel,  his  assistant,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
house,  as  they  led  in  the  songs  of  Zion ;  and  also  of  "Squire 
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Dakin,"  who  played  the  bass  viol,  whose  still  soberer  countenance 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  he  was  playing  a  funeral  dirge  rather 
than  seeking  to  inspire  us  to  be  joyful  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
When  I  first  attended  church  there,  the  boys,  for  the  most  part, 
were  seated  in  the  gallery,  while  their  parents  occupied  the  lower 
part  of  the  house.  But  it  was  found  by  experience  that  this 
practice  must  be  given  up,  for  the  boys,  as  boys  will,  when  left  to 
themselves,  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  fun  in  a  quiet  way,  even  when 
Parson  Coe  was  delivering  his  most  solemn  appeals.  He  found 
that  human  depravity  often  breaks  out  early  in  life.  Not  only  did 
they  indulge  in  whispering  and  laughing  to  an  unseemly  extent, 
but  they  left  on  the  side  of  the  pews  more  enduring  signs  of  their 
wickedness.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  remember  that  some  boy  had 
drawn  on  the  inside  of  a  gallery  pew  a  picture  of  a  board  laid 
across  a  log  of  wood,  and  a  boy  seated  at  each  end  of  the  plank, 
and  underneath  this  picture  were  these  wicked  words : 

"  Paul  says  unto  Peter, 
Let's  get  a  rail  and  teter, 
But  Peter  says  unto  Paul, 
What  if  we  should  fall? 
We  'd  both  go  to  h— 11." 

After  a  season  of  such  an  experience  as  this,  of  the  separation 
of  parents  and  children,  the  boys  were  remanded  to  the  care  of 
their  parents  below,  and  in  due  time,  not  only  the  gallery,  but  the 
square  pews,  double  rows  of  windows,  and  black  stoves  were 
replaced  by  the  present  modern  and  graceful  improvements. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  upon  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must 
allude  to  what  now  seems  to  be  a  singular  fact.  The  Rev.  Joshua 
Johnson  was  installed  as  the  second  pastor  of  this  church  in 
October,  1795.  It  is  related  that  some  time  previous  to  this,  a 
council  was  called  to  examine  him.  The  council,  unexpectedly  to 
the  people,  decided  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  sufficiently  sound  in 
his  doctrinal  sentiments.  When  questioned  upon  the  subject,  he 
stated  that  the  objection  to  his  ordination  was,  that  he  could  not 
assent  to  the  doctrine  "  that  before  saving  grace  could  be  applied 
to  the  conversion  of  the  soul  it  must  feel  an  entire  willingness  to  be 
damned."  A  new  council,  however,  was  called  from  New  England^ 
and  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church  with  their  full  appro- 
bation. It  may  seem  strange  to  us  that  such  an  event  should 
occur  in  these  latter  days,  and  we  may  remember  it  as  one  worthy 
of  record.  This  "  Hopkinsianism,"  as  the  doctrine  was  called,, 
prevailed  for  a  time  among  some  of  the  Churches  in  Connecticut 
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and  Massachusetts.  I  remember  hearing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  W. 
Taylor,  Professor* of  Didactic  Theology  in  Yale  College,  relate  an 
anecdote  to  his  students  on  this  point,  in  order  to  show  how  little 
some  people  who  are  carried  away  with  theories,  know  the  real 
state  of  their  hearts.  He  said  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  the  ven- 
erable pastor  of  the  old  Centre  Church,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
making  his  round  of  pastoral  calls,  visited  an  old  lady,  who  told 
him  plainly  that  she  did  not  believe  a  person  could  be  a  true 
Christian  if  he  was  not  willing  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God. 
The  Doctor  tried  to  reason  with  her,  and  told  her  there  was  no 
such  doctrine  in  the  Bible.  He  told  her  that  while  it  might  be 
just  in  God  to  punish  the  sinner — and  to  this  all  must  subscribe — • 
it  was  an  entirely  different  thing  for  any  human  being  ever  to  be 
willing  to  be  damned — that  God  had  made  us  with  a  strong  desire 
for  happiness,  and  constantly  appealed  to  this  desire  to  engage  us 
in  His  service,  and  be  forever  happy  in  Him.  But  Dr.  Strong 
found  that  all  his  arguments  were  in  vain.  The  old  lady  still 
insisted  that  her  position  was  right,  and  that  the  only  assurance  of 
her  being  a  Christian  was  that  she  was  willing  to  be  damned  for 
the  glory  of  God !  When  the  good  Doctor  saw  how  useless  it 
was  to  argue  with  a  person  so  firmly  fixed  in  her  theory,  he  took 
his  departure.  The  next  year,  in  making  his  pastoral  calls,  he 
made  the  ^old  lady  another  visit.  She  soon  began  on  the  same 
theme  as  the  year  before,  and  still  insisted  that  she  was  right.  He 
tried  once  more  to  reason  with  her,  but  he  might  as  well  have 
talked  to  the  winds.  At  last,  he  said,  "  Well,  madam,  you  say  you 
are  willing  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God;  and  now,  if  God 
is  willing,  I  do  not  see  why  /should  have  any  objection!"  The 
poor  woman  thereupon  became  exceedingly  angry  at  the  thought 
that  her  pastor  could  be  willing  she  should  be  damned!  But 
ifc  disclosed  to  her  the  real  state  of  her  heart,  and  she  never 
broached  the  subject  to  him  again. 

The  Presbyterian  was  not  only  the  first  but  for  a  long  time  the 
only  Church  in  New  Hartford.  There  is  an  amusing  account  of 
the  formation  of  the  next  religious  organization,  which  I  give  for 
what  it  is  worth,  but  it  is  related  as  a  (act  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
olden  time,  whose  word  I  have  never  heard  impeached.  He  said 
that  one  of  the  original  settlers  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  who 
was  not  only  a  regular  attendant  but  apparently  much  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  became  very  much  incensed  against 
one  of  his  neighbors  on  account  of  the  intrusion  of  the  latter's 
turkeys  upon  his  lands.  And  when  he  found  he  could  get  no 
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adequate  relief  from  the  owner  of  the  fowls,  he  brought  the  matter 
before  the  church,  of  which  the  owner  of  the  intruders  was  a 
member.  But  this  was  a  case  in  which  the  church  decided  that 
it  had  no  jurisdiction.  Such,  however,  was  his  wrath,  not  only  at 
the  owner  of  the  turkeys,  but  at  the  church  also,  for  not  punishing 
him,  that  he  forthwith  abandoned  the  old  society  and  joined  with 
others  in  establishing  another  church. 

During  the  same  year  in  which  the  Presbyterian  church  edifice 
was  erected,  another  notable  event  occurred  in  the  history  of  New 
Hartford,  and  this  was  the  publication  of  the  "  Whitestown 
Gazette"  in  this  village.  This  was  the  first  newspaper  ever  pub- 
lished in  the  State  of  New  York  west  of  Albany.  Its  first  num- 
ber is  dated  July  10,  1  793.  Its  proprietors  were  Jedediah  Sanger, 
Samuel  Wells  and  Elijah  Risley.  Its  printer  was  Richard  Vander- 
burg.  After  a  while  it  was  discontinued,  but  was  re-established  in 
May,  1796,  Samuel  Wells  becoming  the  proprietor  and  William 
McLean  the  printer. 

In  1798  it  was  removed  to  Utica,  Mr.  McLean  becoming  the 
owner  of  it,  and  changing  its  name  to  "  Whitestown  Gazette  and 
Cato's  Patrol."  Subsequently  it  underwent  various  changes  of 
name  and  proprietorship,  and  was  successively  edited  by  John  H. 
Lothrop,  William  H.  Maynard  and  others,  until  finally  it  became 
the  property  of  Sewnrd  &  Williams.  Six  months  after  the  first 
issue  of  this  paper  in  New  Hartford,  another  paper  was  started  in 
the  village  of  Whitesboro  under  the  name  of  the  "  Western 
Centinel."  But  to  New  Hartford  belongs  the  high  honor  of  is- 
suing the  first  newspaper  that  was  ever  published  in  the  State  west 
of  the  Hudson  river. 

Wherever  the  people  of  New  England  went  we  see  the  marks 
of  their  Puritan  origin.  They  regarded  the  church,  the  school- 
house  and  the  newspaper  as  indispensable  to  the  order  and  well 
being  of  the  community.  Before  the  first  settlers  of  central  New 
York  had  been  here  five  years  away  from  their  pleasant  New 
England  homes,  and  before  they  had  had  time  to  make  their  roads, 
build  their  bridges  and  secure  to  their  families  many  of  the  lux- 
uries of  life,  they  went  to  work  to  establish  schools,  erect  edifices 
for  the  worship  of  God,  and  through  the  printing  press  diffuse 
intelligence  among  the  people.  Of  this,  the  early  history  of  New 
Hartford  gives  us  a  conspicuous  example. 

The  third  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  place  is  the 
establishment  of  its  cotton  mills.  The  town  of  Whitestown,  of 
which  New  Hartford  formed  a  part,  had,  as  far  as  known,  the  dis- 
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tinguished  honor  of  erecting  the  first  two  cotton  cloth  mills  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  first  mill  was  erected  by  the  Oneida 
Manufacturing  Company,  on  the  site  of  the  lower  mill  of  the 
present  New  York  Mills  Company.  This  company  was  incorpor- 
ated March  9,  1810.  The  New  Hartford  Manufacturing  Company 
was  incorporated  March  30th  of  the  same  year,  just  three  weeks 
after  the  Whitesboro  company.  The  incorporators  named  in  the 
act  passed  by  the  Legislature,  were  Frederick  Stanley,  Richard 
Sanger,  Jacob  Sherrill,  John  Eames,  Amos  G.  Hull  and  Joseph 
Kirkland,  with  a  capital  of  1200,000;  and  they  were  empowered 
to  make  cotton  and  wool  cloths ;  but  so  far  as  I  know  or  ever 
heard,  only  -cotton  goods  were  ever  made  at  this  establishment. 
The  building  first  erected  by  this  company  was  a  solid  stone 
structure,  and  was  continued  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses until  within  a  few  years,  when  it  was  burned  down. 

My  father,  Kellogg  Hurlburt,  a  young  merchant  of  the  place, 
was  early  chosen  to  take  the  general  management  of  the  business, 
and  I  have  always  understood  that  he  began  this  supervision  from 
about  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war  with  Great 
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Britain.  He  bought  the  cotton,  sold  the  goods,  attended  to  the 
finances,  and  appointed  the  manufacturing  superintendent,  all,  of 
course,  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  directors.  This  mill,, 
as  is  well  known,  is  just  south  of  the  business  portion  of  the 
village,  and  nearly  opposite  the  last  residence  of  Judge  Sanger. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Mr.  Hurlburt  formed  a  partnership  with 
John  Chadwick  and  Abner  Brownell  in  conducting  the  same  kind 
of  business  at  the  Eagle  Mills,  further  up  the  Sauquoit  creek,  now 
known  as  Chad  wick's  Mills.  At  a  later  date,  he  and  his  partner 
Abner  Brownell,  sold  out  their  interests  to  John  Chadwick,  and 
purchased  the  Franklin  factory  at  the  village  of  Sauquoit,  and 
carried  on  the  cotton  manufacture  fora  long  period  under  the  firm 
name  of  Hurlburt  &  Brownell.  Then  he  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  this  establishment  to  his  old  partner  Mr.  Brownell,  and  returned 
to  take  charge  again  of  the  old  New  Hartford  mills,  in  which  he 
had  a  large  interest  as  a  stockholder.  Here  he  found  things  in  a 
somewhat  dilapidated  condition.  As  soon  as  possible,  he  replaced 
the  old  machinery  by  more  improved  patterns,  and  built  a  long 
brick  wing  to  the  old  stone  structure.  These  improvements, 
though  much  needed,  made  a  few  of  the  old  fogy  stockholders 
grumble  at  the  cost,  but  they  were  afterwards  led  to  see  that  the 
company  was  amply  repaid  for  the  expenditure.  It  was  always 
his  aim  to  have  men  of  character  and  ability  for  superintendents> 
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and  secure  good  families  to  do  his  work.     Their  interests  and  com- 
fort were  carefully  studied    by  him,  and    they  in  return  showed 
their    zeal    and    regard    in    every  way  they    could.     Among  the 
superintendents  during    his    management,    I    well   recollect    two, 
Daniel  Keith  and  Mr.  Andrews.     Mr.  Keith  was  there  many  years 
and  performed  his  duties  with  diligence  and  skill  and  sought  in 
various  ways  to  promote  the  best  interests  both  of  the  employer 
and  the  employed.     While  he  was  there,  he  showed  great  inter- 
est in  introd Going  religious  services  among  the  working  people, 
and    my  father    seconded    the    movement    by  offering   the   best 
building  in    the    "Factory  yard'    for    such    service.     This    offer 
was  gratefully  accepted    by  the    people,   and    religious    services 
were  continued  there  for  some  years,  and  resulted  in  the   forma- 
tion of  the    present  large    and   flourishing   Methodist   Episcopal 
church  in  the  village.     Mr.  Keith  went  from  there  to  Augusta, 
Ga.,  where  he  took  charge  of  the   first  cotton  mill  ever  erected 
in  that  now  flourishing  manufacturing  city.     Mr.  Andrews,  the 
next  superintendent,  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  of 
more  than  ordinary  dignity  of  manner  and  of  a  strongly  religious 
character.     Two  of  his  sons  are  now  holding  positions  of  great 
honor  and  distinction,  one  as  a   Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  this  State  and  the  other  as  a  Bishop   of  the  Methodist   Epis- 
copal  church — positions    where    they  rank    among   the  first  and 
best. 

There  are  several  other  manufacturing  industries  that  had  their 
origin,  so  far  as  this  State  is  concerned,  in  New  Hartford;  but 
their  history  I  leave  to  those  who  are  more  familiarly  acquainted 
with  these  specialities. 

There  is  another  institution  1  must  not  pass  by  unnoticed — 
and  one  the  yonngsters  of  my  day  will  not  easily  forget — 
and  that  is  the  old  village  schoolhouse.  When  it  was  erected,  I 
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know  not,  for  it  was  long  before  my  early  school  days.  It 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  village  "  green "  and  next  to  the 
lot  cornering  on  South  street.  It  was  a  plain  wooden  building, 
two  stories  high.  The  lower  story  was  for  the  boys  and  the 
upper  for  the  girls.  In  those  days,  the  good  old  maxim  of 
King  Solomon,  "  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  was  not  only 
believed  in,  but  literally  applied.  The  schoolmaster  seemed  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  his  necessary  duties  to  inflict  corporal  pun- 
ishment for  even  slight  transgressions,  by  way  of  asserting  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  and  inspiring  his  trembling  pupils  with  a 
proper  sense  of  his  authority. 
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When  I  went  to  school  there,  James  McElroy,  a  kind  and  cour- 
teous gentleman  out  of  school,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  authority. 
This  sceptre  was  generally  in  the  form  of  a  well-seasoned  birch 
stick.  If  a  boy  was  caught  whispering  to  the  one  next  to  himr 
the  master  caught  him  by  the  ear  and  marched  him  to  the  middle 
of  the  room — or  made  him  hold  out  his  hand  to  receive  a  few 
strokes  from  the  lerule.  If  he  repeated  the  offense,  he  not  only 
had  a  like  infliction,  but  was  made  to  stand  there  a  while  to  be 
gazed  at  by  the  other  scholars,  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  If,  how- 
ever, his  offense  was  of  greater  magnitude,  such  as  throwing  a  wad 
across  the  room,  or  making  other  boys  laugh,  he  was  called  out  to 
the  teacher's  desk  and  had  inflicted  upon  his  back  and  legs  a 
goodly  number  of  strokes  from  the  aforementioned  birch  stick 
well  seasoned  in  ashes.  While  I  was  at  that  school  there  were  not 
many  scholars  that  escaped  at  least  one  flagellation  each  term — a 
term  consisting  of  twelve  weeks,  which  cost  the  parents  one  shil- 
ling per  week — whippings  included.  So  severe  were  these  punish- 
ments at  times,  the  marks  of  the  stick  were  visible  long  after- 
wards. I  have,  even  at  this  late  day,  a  vivid  recollection  of 
one  of  the  scholars  coming  into  the  school-room  one  morning  with 
his  pants  rolled  up  above  his  knees,  to  show  the  horrid  marks  upon 
his  flesh  of  the  work  of  the  rod  the  day  before.  But  "  the  good 
old  times J  of  such  impressive  instruction  have  happily  passed 
away,  and  teachers  now  seek  more  to  win  than  to  worry  their 
scholars — to  rule  by  love  rather  than  by  fear. 

The  old  school-house  after  serving  its  day  and  generation,  finally 
gave  way  to  a  more  substantial  structure  of  brick,  and  this  has- 
been  succeeded  by  a  school  of  much  higher  grade  in  the  fine  old 
mansion  of  Judge  Sanger.  But  we  boys  of  the  olden  time  have 
seme  tender  recollections  of  our  school  boy  days.  '  We  cannot 
soon  forget  our  sports  on  the  village  green,  summer  and  winter 
evenings,  and  the  friendships  there  formed  that  have  lasted  through 
all  the  years  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage  and  made  us  feel  as  though 
there  were  few  others  so  dear  to  our  hearts  as  the  friends  of  our 
youth. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  us  of  the  present  day,  that  we 
should  know  something  of  those  who  were  prominent  in  the  social 
and  business  affairs  of  the  place.  Of  Judge  Sanger,  the  first  set- 
tler and  patriarch  of  the  village,  I  need  not  speak,  for  others  will 
do  him  and  his  family  full  justice. 

On  the  corner  of  Genesee  and  South  streets  stands  one  of  the 
most  stately  mansions  ever  built  in  ISTew  Hartford.  It  is  now 
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occupied  by  the  McLean  family.  I  am  informed  that  it  was  built 
by  Judge  Sanger,  but  when  I  first  knew  anything  about  it,  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  Frederick  Stanley.  Mr.  Stanley  was  a  pleasant 
and  courtly  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  By  his  first  marriage 
he  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  His  son,  Henry,  I 
never  knew,  for  he  died  earl y,  but  a  lady  who  knew  him  well  told  me 
that  this  Henry  Stanley  was  "  the  handsomest  and  most  accom- 
plished young  man  in  the  county."  His  sister,  Julia,  married 
Daniel  Stanton,  the  leading  merchant  in  this  place,  if  not  in  the 
whole  county.  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  personal 
appearance,  and  of  much  more  than  ordinary  culture  of  mind,  and 
one  of  the  best  conversers  I  ever  knew.  He  left  New  Hartford 
for  a  larger  sphere  of  activity,  and  became  a  partner  in  the  great 
auction  house  of  Shotwell,  Fox  &  Co.,  New  York  city,  and  there 
acquired  a  handsome  fortune.  Alter  this  he  took  his  family  to 
Europe  and  spent  several  years  there  -to  gratify  his  refined  tastes. 

Mr.  Stanley's  second  wife  was  a  sister  of  Seth  Grosvenor,  a 
leading  merchant  of  New  York.  Another  sister  married  Elisha 
Williams,  of  Hudson,  who  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  advocates 
at  the  public  bar.  Mrs.  Stanley  was  a  lady  of  such  stately  bear- 
ing and  polished  manners  that  her  brother  sportively  called  her 
"the  Duchess."  She  had  two  children,  a  son  Frederick,  and  a 
daughter,  Mary  Eliza.  Frederick  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  studied 
law  and  moved  west.  His  sister  became  the  second  wife  of  Sam- 
uel A.  Talcott^  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  These  daughters  of 
Mr.  Stanley  were  beautiful  women — though  of  different  types — 
and  were  called  "  the  belles  of  Oneida  county." 

Mr.  Talcott  while  practicing  his  profession  in  New  Hartford  was 
chosen  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  which  office  he  held  for 
eight  years  and  then  resigned  to  practice  in  New  York  city.  He 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  as  well  as  one  of  the 
finest  looking  men  in  public  life.  I  recollect  hearing  Judge  Dean 
say  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  remarked  at  the  conclusion  of  one 
of  Mr.  Talcott's  arguments,  that  it  was  the  ablest  he  had  ever 
heard  in  that  court.  Such  an  opinion  from  such  a  source  was  the 
highest  commendation  any  lawyer  could  possibly  receive.  As  Mr. 
Talcott  was  the  special  favorite  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  called 
him  "  gem  of  the  State" — he  would  doubtless  have  recommended 
him  as  the  successor  of  Judge  Marshall  had  he  lived  and  been  able 
to  practice  his  profession  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Talcott's  son  by  his  first  marriage,  John  L.,  removed  to 
Buffalo,  became  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  continued  on 
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the  bench  until  he  became  disqualified  by  age.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  marked  ability  and  in  personal  appearance  much  resembled 
his  father. 

Another  prominent  residence  was  that  of  Richard  Sanger,  at  the 
head  of  the  business  street,  and  recently  known  as  the  Golden 
place.  This  was  one  of  the  few  brick  dwellings  of  that  period, 
and  was  built  and  occupied  by  him  for  many  years.  He  married 
the  sister  of  Eli  Butler  and  had  three  sons  and  ona  daughter.  The 
sons  afterwards  engaged  in  business  in  Utica,  Henry,  the  oldest, 
becoming  the  teller  in  the  Old  Utica  Bank,  and  Gerry  and  Richard 
engaged  in  the  hardware  business.  Henry  afterwards  became 
cashier  of  one  of  the  leading  banks  in  Detroit  and  continued  to 
hold  this  position  until  his  death.  Richard  died  many  years  since, 
but  Gerry  still  lives  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  now  resides,  I 
believe,  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Doctor  Charles  Babcock,  one  of  the  "  beloved  physicians,"  re- 
sided in  the  house  next  beyond  Mr.  Sanger's,  on  the  Seneca  turnpike. 
He  had  two  sons,  Pratt  and  William.  Both  of  them  went  west 
to  seek  their  fortunes.  Pratt  is  still  living  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  has  secured  a  good  share  of  this  world's  goods  for  his  declining 
years.  His  good  mother  still  survives  at  the  age  of  ninety-five, 
and  resides  with  her  only  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Abbott,  in  Utica. 

A  little  beyond  Dr.  Babcock's  stands  the  former  fine  residence 
of  John  H.  Lothrop.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  well  known 
and  venerated  Kirkland  of  Clinton.  Mr.  Lothrop,  though  bred  a 
lawyer,  became  the  cashier  of  the  Ontario  Branch  Bank  in  Utica, 
and  continued  in  this  position  until  his  death.  His  eldest  son, 
Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  was  for  a  long  period  the  pastor  of  the  old 
Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston,  and  died  only  a  few  years  ago  at 
an  advanced  age.  The  only  remaining  son,  William,  still  lives 
and  resides  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  eldest  daughter  married 
Charles  P.  Kirkland,  but  she  survived  only  a  few  years.  Another 
daughter  married  E.  A.  Wetmore  of  the  old  and  well  known  firm 
of  Wetmore  &  Denio,  and  her  younger  sister,  Frances,  married 
Professor  John  H.  Lathrop  of  Hamilton  College,  and  afterwards 
President  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  President  of  the  Indiana  State  University,  and 
again  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  in  which  office  he 
died. 

Opposite  Mr.  Lothrop's  house  is  the  one  long  occupied  by  Judge 
James  Dean,  the  eldest  son  of  James  Dean,  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Westmoreland.  Judge  Dean  was  the  first  white  boy  born 
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in  Oneida  County.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  character  and  of 
dignified  deportment,  and  was  honored  with  different  offices  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  such  as  County  Clerk,  County  Judge  and  as 
a  Member  of  the  Legislature. 

On  either  side  of  his  residence  are  the  dwellings  of  Jacob  and 
Lewis  Sherrill,  which  are  still  occupied  by  some  of  their  descendants. 
These  gentlemen  were  not  only  wealthy  persons,  but  were  also  in- 
terested in  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  town. 

In  the  rear  of  Mr.  Lothrop's  residence,  on  the  high  ground,  on 
the  back  road  to  Clinton,  stands  the  house  long  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  Noah  Coe,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Coe  was 
a  man  who  commanded  general  respect  for  his  unswerving 
integrity,  dignified  manners  and  devotion  to  his  master's  service. 
His  wife  was  the  sister  of  Professor  Goodrich  of  Yale  College. 
This  brother  married  the  daughter  of  Noah  Webster,  the  cele- 
brated lexicographer.  Mr.  Cce  had  three  children — two  sons  and 
a  daughter.  Charles,  the  eldest  son,  was  a  schoolmate  of  mine. 
He  was  a  remarkably  bright  boy — but  so  high  spirited  he  could 
not  brook  the  restraints  of  home  and  took  a  sudden  departure  for 
the  west,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  parents  and  friends.  The  only 
news  they  ever  had  of  him  afterwards  was  that  his  clothes  were 
found  torn  and  scattered  in  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin,  leading  to  the 
sad  conclusion  that  he  had  been  killed  by  wild  beasts.  Frederick, 
the  younger  son  was  of  a  more  sedate  and  thoughtful  character, 
and  he,  in  the  course  of  time  became  a  highly  esteemed  and  useful 
lawyer  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter,  grew 
up  to  be  a  beautiful  woman,  and  married  her  cousin,  a  son  of  Pro- 
fessor Goodrich  of  Yale  College. 

General  Joseph  Kirkland  lived  on  South  Street ;  also  in  the 
house  on  the  main  street,  now  occupied  by  Francis  Butler.  He 
removed  to  Utica  at  an  early  day  and  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  place.  He  was  a  man  of  courteous  manners 
and  dignified  bearing,  interested  in  everything  that  pertained  to 
the  welfare  of  the  town,  and  ever  ready  to  assume  any  burdens  his 
fellow  citizens  might  impose  upon  him.  He  was  chosen  to  be  the 
first  mayor  of  the  city,  and  while  holding  this  office,  the  dreaded 
Asiatic  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  here.  The  citizens  gener- 
ally fled  in  terror  to  other  places,  all  business,  excepting  that 
of  the  physician  and  apothecary,  was  suspended.  But  General 
Kirkland  stood  manfully  at  his  post  through  the  dread  ordeal,  and 
issued  daily  bulletins  for  the  information  of  those  who  were  away 
from  the  stricken  city.  General  Kirkland  was  blessed  with  a  large 
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family.  His  oldest  son,  Charles  P.,  was  a  prominent  lawyer,  both 
in  Utica  and  New  York  City.  William,  another  son,  devoted  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  four  of  the  daughters  married 
men  in  the  legal  profession,  three  of  whom  were  afterwards  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  one  also  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  State. 

William  H.  Maynard  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  graced 
the  Oneida  bar,  and  was  as  prominent  as  a  political  thinker  as  he 
was  in  the  legal  profession.  But  he  was  cut  off  in  his  prime.  As 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  he  attended  the  Court  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Errors  in  the  city  of  New  York^  just  as  the  cholera 
began  to  make  its  appearance  there,  and  he  became  one  of  its  early 
victims.  As  he  had  no  family  he  left  in  his  will  $20,000  to  endow 
a  professorship  of  Law  and  Political  Economy  in  Hamilton  Col- 
lege; and  his  mortal  remains  now  lie  deposited  by  the  side  of  the 
revered  Kirkland  and  others  in  the  cemetery  on  College  Hill. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  Seward  and  Williams  and  other 
families  that  once  lived  in  New  Hartford  and  afterwards  gained 
prominent  positions  in  the  business  circles  of  Utica,  but  my  limits 
forbid.  I  can  only  now  allude  briefly  to  the  record  of  my  father's 
family  as  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  town,  and  because 
it  is  more  familiar  to  me  than  any  other. 

My  grandfather,  Mathias  Hurlburt,  was  born  in  Farmington, 
Conn.,  married  Clemence  Kellogg  in  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
after  living  there  a  brief  period  removed  to  Richmond,  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.  Here  my  father,  Kellogg  Hurlburt,  was  born 
in  1783,  the  closing  year  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  brother, 
Augustus,  was  also  born  there  in  1789,  the  year  that  Washing- 
ton was  inaugurated  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
Not  long  after  this,  probably  in  1791  or  1792,  my  grandfather 
brought  his  family  to  New  Hartford,  in  this  State.  Here  his  son, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hurlburt  was  born  in  1793,  the  year  in  which 
the  Whitestown  Gazette  was  first  published. 

The  coincidence  in  the  births  of  these  three  brothers  with  sonio 
notable  events  of  history,  although  of  no  importance  in  themselves 
and  useless  except  in  fixing  in  the  minds  of  their  friends  the  date 
of  their  births,  never  probably  produced  any  tinge  of  the  conceit 
of  the  old  gentleman  who,  when  his  grandson  learned  that  Wash- 
ington died  in  1799,  went  to  his  grand  parent  and  said,  "  Grandpa, 
do  you  know  what  great  historical  event  occurred  in  1799?' 
"  Certainly,  my  son."  "  Well,  what  was  it  ?  '  "  Why,  my  boy,  it 
was  the  year  in  which  I  was  born."  The  youngest  of  the  family. 
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Thomas  J.  Hurlburt,  was  also  born  in  New  Hartford  in  1801. 
These  brothers  all  grew  up  to  man's  estate  and  were  engaged 
in  various  business  pursuits,  first  in  New  Hartford,  and  afterwards 
in  other  places. 

After  the  death  of  Mathias  Hurlburt  in  1814,  his  youngest  son, 
Thomas  J.,  became  a  member  of  my  father's  family,  and  was 
trained  up  for  mercantile  life.  After  spending  a  few  years  in 
Utica,  he  went  to  Rochester,  and  from  thence  to  Detroit  where 
he  became  connected  with  a  leading  bank,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  cashier  of  its  branch  in  the  interior  of  that  State.  At 
a  later  period  he  had  a  position  in  the  Treasury  department  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  which  he  held  until  his  death  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three.  His  brother,  Benjamin  F.,  engaged  in  business  in 
Rochester  after  leaving  New  Hartford,  acquired  a  handsome  estate 
there,  and  lost  it  all  by  endorsing  too  freely  for  an  old  merchant 
in  whom  he  placed  the  utmost  confidence.  Then  he  returned  to 
New  Hartford  and  continued  there  until  his  death  in  1858. 

His  older  brother,  Augustus,  though  engaged  in  other  business^ 
had  a  strong  taste  for  architecture,  and  only  wanted  the  advant- 
ages of  an  education  in  that  line  to  have  become  an  accomplished 
architect.  As  it  was,  be  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  the 
appearance  of  his  native  town.  He  did  what  he  could  towards 
remodeling  of  the  old  Presbyterian  church  edifice,  and  for  the 
renovation  and  beautifying  of  various  dwellings  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.  When  the  flood  tide  of  emigration  to  Utica  took 
place  he  went  there  also,  and  remained  there  many  years,  but 
finally  returned  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  home  of 
his  early  years,  and  there  he  died  December  3,  1871. 

My  father,  Kellogg  Hurlburt,  was  married  in  New  Hartford  to 
Sarah  Manson,  December  14,  1806,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Snow- 
den.  During  the  first  period  of  his  married  life,  he  occupied,  with 
Mr.  Stanlev,  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Genesee  and  South  streets. 

«/    * 

In  this  house  his  oldest  child,  Mary  Augusta,  was  born.  After- 
wards, he  took  the  house  on  South  street  vacated  by  General 
Kirkland  upon  his  removal  to  Utica.  A  few  years  after  this  he 
built  the  house  now  known  as  the  parsonage  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  He  continued  to  live  here  until  he  decided  to  change  his 
residence  to  Utica,  where  he  could  conduct  his  business  to  greater 
advantage,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal.  This  life  work  of 
manufacturing  cotton  goods  continued  until  his  decease  in  1847. 
While  he  was  in  Utica,  he  was  chosen  the  first  cashier  of  the  Oneida 
Bank,  but  owing  to  certain  complications,  for  which  he  was  in  no 
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way  responsible,  he  retired  from  the  post,  and  devoted  his  whole 
attention  to  his  former  business. 

My  mother  was  a  native  of  Framingham,  Mass.  When  but 
eighteen  years  old.  in  1803,  she  came  to  New  Hartford — traveling 
all  the  way  on  horseback — threading  her  way  through  the  wilder- 
ness, crossing  bridgeless  streams,  and  undergoing  all  the  dangers 
and  fatigues  of  such  a  journey,  as  best  she  could.  This  journey 
took  her  two  weeks  to  accomplish.  It  is  no  wonder,  when  New 
England  families  in  those  days  were  about  to  leave  their  homes 
for  these  western  wilds,  their  friends  and  neighbors  assembled  in 
the  house  of  prayer,  to  commend  them  to  the  care  and  protection 
of  Almiffhtv  God.  I  remember  the  older  Dr.  Guiteau,  of  Trenton, 

O  « 

telling  me  in  ray  early  days,  that  when  he  first  came  here,  he  was 
six  days  coming  from  Albany — a  journey  that  can  now  be  accom- 
plished with  ease  in  less  than  three  hours,  and  from  Boston  in  less 
than  ten  hours.  It  is  by  such  contrasts  as  these  we  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  we  enjoy  over  those  of  our  fathers  in 
things  that  pertain  to  our  material  comfort. 

The  Seneca  turnpike,  which  was  made  through  New  Hartford  in 
the  year  1800,  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  thoroughfare  in  this 
region  from  Albany  west.  Over  this  pike  great  covered  wagons, 
drawn  by  four  and  six  horses,  were  almost  daily  seen,  carrying 
their  loads  of  merchandise  to  different  points  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  State.  And  over  the  same  route  Parker  &  Co.'s  stages 
conveyed  their  tired  passengers  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  five 
miles  an  hour,  except  when  the  mud  was  so  deep  they  had  to 
unload  and  assist  in  prying  their  conveyance  out  of  the  mud. 

In  those  days  the  mails  were  infrequent  and  uncertain.  Postage 
was  high  and  newspapers  were  scarce  and  scanty  of  news.  No 
daily  papers  were  issued  except  in  the  large  cities.  My  only 
recollection  of  newspapers  then,  was  in  seeing  once  a  week,  a  man 
on  horseback,  with  his  saddlebags  stuffed  with  the  Utica  Weekly 
Gazette  and  Observer,  and  blowing  his  horn  as  he  approached  the 
dwellings  of  his  subscribers. 

A  few  words  now  on  the  domestic  life  of  the  people.  The 
families  of  that  day  were,  in  general,  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  present  time.  This  was  doubtless  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  comparative  cheapness  of  living.  A  family  could  then  live  on 
a  sum  that  would  now  only  comfortably  support  a  single  person. 
They  lived  a  more  simple  and  rational  life  than  we  now  do,  and 
with  all  our  modern  improvements 'and  refinements,  they  were  at 
least  as  happy  and  contented  as  the  men  and  women  of  the  present 
generation.  One  great  blessing  of  that  period  was,  that  marriage 
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took  place  earlier  in  life  than  at  present,  and  the  practice  was 
almost  universal. 

Nearly  all  the  early  settlers  of  New  Hartford  were  from  the 
eastern  States,  and  hence  much  nearer  to  each  other  than  now, 
since  the  country  has  been  flooded  by  the  more  ignorant  classes  of 
Old  World.  Then  people  delighted  to  help  each  other.  If  a  man 
had  a  house  or  barn  to  raise,  his  neighbors  were  ever  ready  to 
assist  in  the  work.  When  he  gathered  in  his  corn,  they  came  with 
pleasure  to  the  "  husking  bee,"  and  when  the  good  housewife 
wished  to  make  her  "apple  sauce r  for  the  winter,  the  neighbors 
were  informed  of  it,  and  the  boys  and  girls  assembled  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  for  the  apple  paring,  and  a  glorious  time  they  had  of 
it.  How  well  I  remember  on  such  occasions  the  sport  the  young 
folks  had  in  throwing  the  parings  over  their  heads,  to  see  who 
would  be  their  future  husbands  and  wives.  And  the  sleigh 
rides,  too.  The  young  man  would  take  his  girl  in  his  "cutter"  by 
himself  alone,  and  a  dozen  others  would  do  the  same,  and  they 
would  all  go  to  some  place  not  many  miles  away  and  have  a  merry 
time.  But  now  the  merry  makings  and  simpler  enjoyments  of 
those  early  times  have  nearly  all  passed  away ;  and  the  increase  of 
population  and  wealth  have  introduced  more  formal  and  expensive, 
though  less  hearty  and  enjoyable  modes  of  living. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1827,  New  Hartford  was  set  off  from  the 
town  of  Whitestown  and  became  a  town  by  itself — as  Utica  had 
been  ten  years  before.  This  event  caused  general  rejoicing.  But 
there  were  a  few  who  took  sadly  to  heart  their  separation  from 
the  good  old  town  to  which  they  had  long  belonged.  One  of  these 
was  William  Curtis,  a  merchant  in  that  village,  and  at  that  time, 
if  my  memory  serves,  the  town  clerk  of  the  old  town.  When, 
therefore,  the  villagers  in  their  joy  placed  a  cannon  on  the  hill  near 
Judge  Sanger's  residence,  and  made  the  place  ring  with  its  echoes, 
Mr.  Curtis  was  so  much  incensed  by  the  sounds  that  he  responded 
by  having  the  bell  of  the  Presbyterian  church  tolled,  as  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  do  at  that  time  on  funeral  occasions.  This,  of  course, 
aroused  the  indignation  of  those  who  were  firing  the  gun  on  the 
hill.  I  recollect,  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  impression 
made  upon  me,  when  Nathaniel  Caulkins,  a  sharp  visaged  and 
determined  man,  who  stood  by  the  gun,  exclaimed  in  language  and 
tone  more  expressive  than  polite,  "Boys,  load  the  cannon  with 
stones,  and  if  that  bell  does  not  stop  tolling,  fire  into  the  old  belfry 
and  tear  it  to  pieces  !" 

Happily  the  bell  soon  ceased   to  toll   and  the  old   belfry  was 
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saved.  And  it  is  the  prayer  of  all  the  old  residents  and  the 
descendants  of  those  who  erected  the  old  meeting  house,  that 
this  venerable  structure  may  long  continue  to  be  a  gathering  place 
of  the  people  for  the  worship  of  God— and  that  as  the  old  and  the 
young,  from  far  and  near,  come  to  celebrate  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  town,  the  bell  of  the  old 
church,  now  released  from  the  doleful  service  to  which  it  was  once 
subjected,  may  lead  all  others  it;  the  good  old  town  in  ringing  out 
the  Old  century  and  ringing  in  the  New. 


LETTERS  OF  REGRET. 

Many  letters  of  regret  were  received,  several  of  which  were 
read  during  the  day. 

FROM    HON.    D.    E.    WAGER. 

ROME,  June  22. 

L.  B.  Root,  Chairman,  &c. — Dear  sir:  Your  invitation  to  the  New  Hart- 
ford Centennial  for  June  27,  is  received.  It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure 
to  be  present  at  the  Centennial  exercises  of  a  town  so  rich  as  is  New  Hartford 
in  early  and  interesting  reminiscences,  but  that  pleasure  I  must  forego  and  be 
content  with  a  perusal  of  the  record  that  day  made,  narrating  a  few  of  the 
many  things  the  pioneers  of  that  town  contributed  to  make  Oneida  county  the 
central  gem  in  the  galaxy  of  counties  in  the  Empire  State. 

Yours,  &c.,  D.  E.  WAGER. 

FROM  HOiV.  JAMES  S.  SHERMAN. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,         ) 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  June  18.  f 

L.  B.  Root,  Chairman,  &c. — My  dear  sir:  I  am  in  receipt  to  day  of  your 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Centennial  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
New  Hartford.  I  am  very  sorry  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  present.  With 
many  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  me, 

I  am  cordially  yours, 

J.  S.  SHERMAN. 


VAVERLY,"          ) 
t.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ) 


FROM    REV.    DR.    ANSON   J.    UPSON. 

"THE  WAV 
372  Genesee  St. 

Dear  Mr.  Root:  Let  me  thank  you  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Invitation  for  an  invitation  to  the  New  Hartford  Centennial.  It  is  to  me  a 
very  pleasant  remembrance.  I  wish  I  could  promise  to  attend.  It  would  give 
me  real  pleasure.  But  I  fear  I  must  content  myself  with  offering  daily  thanks 
that  I  have  been  permitted  to  return  and  live  once  more  in  my  old  home  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Hartford. 

Cordially  yours,  ANSON  J.  UPSON. 
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FROM    DR.    H.    B.    MILLARD. 

L.  B.  Root,  Chairman,  &c. :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  kind  invitation  to 
be  present  at  the  New  Hartford  Centennial.  As  I  go  abroad  shortly  after  the 
date  of  the  celebration,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  remain  here  till  the  last  moment. 
I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  attend.  As  I  did  not  leave  New  Hartford 
till  I  was  21,  I  may  say  I  ''grew  up"  there,  and  a  fair  place  to  "grow- 
up  "  in  it  is.  Its  green  fields,  its  wooded  heights  and  smiling  valleys  will  al- 
ways be  dear  to  my  memory.  I  have  traveled  in  many  lands  and  have  not 
seen  many  fairer,  more  peaceful,  nor  more  lovely  villages  than  my  own  birth- 
place. My  only  regret  is  that  for  so  many  years  I  have  seen  so  little  of  it. 
With  renewed  thanks, 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

H.  B.  MILLARD,  M.  D., 

4  East  41st  street,  New  York. 

FROM    S.    N.    D.    NORTH. 

ALBANY,  June  25. 

L.  B.  Root,  Chairman,  &c. — My  dear  sir:  I  greatly  regret  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of 
New  Hartford,  on  Wednesday.  I  have  a  sincere  attachment  for  the  town  and 
a  profound  respect  for  its  noble  history.  I  was  born  in  old  Kirkland,  just 
south  of  New  Hartford,  and  I  lived  seventeen  years  of  my  business  life  in 
Utica,  just  north.  So  that  between  the  two  the  soil  of  your  town  had  been 
my  most  familiar  trail.  I  know  every  tree  and  rock  on  that  old  turnpike  and 
the  faces  of  the  sturdy  farmers  that  dwell  thereon.  So  many  of  them  in  home- 
steads built  by  ancestors  who  conquered  the  wilderness,  are  as  familiar  to  me 
as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  only  fault  I  ever  had  to  find  with 
them  grows  out  of  their  apparent  willingness  to  keep  the  turnpike  in  a  condi- 
tion uncomfortably  suggestive  of  the  primeval  pathways  that  the  forefathers 
trod.  But  I  can  forgive  them  even  that,  on  this  anniversary  occasion,  and  I 
hope  that  everything  will  conspire  to  make  the  celebration  memorable  and  en- 
joyable. Thanking  you  for  the  invitation,  believe  me 

Sincerely  yours,  S.  N.  D.  NORTH. 

FROM    EDWIN    H.    GOODRICH. 

MILWAUKEE,  June  22. 

L.  B.  Root,  Chairman— Dear  Sir:  Your  invitation  to  the  "Centennial 
Anniversary"  of  the  settlement  of  New  Hartford  is  received.  It  would  afford 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  but  I  am  unable  to  do  so. 
I  regard  the  village  of  New  Hartford,  which  was  the  home  of  my  parents,  and 
in  which  I  was  born  69  years  ago — in  which  my  boyhood  and  youth  were 
passed,  with  the  kindliest  remembrance  and  deepest  interest,  and  have  a 
strong  desire  to  return  there  for  the  purpose  of  once  more  seeing  the  scenes  of 
my  childhood  and  renewing  the  acquaintance  of  the  few  persons  now  remain- 
ing whom  I  formerly  knew,  but  that  pleasure  must  be  deferred  until  another 
year.  The  old  landmarks  are  not  forgotten,  and  I  can  with  closed  eyes  see  the 
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once  familiar  faces  in  the  village  school,  also  the  good  old  faces  of  those  of 
mature  years,  from  the  village  and  surrounding  country,  reverently  gathered 
together  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  old  Presbyterian  meeting  house  to  receive 
the  ministration  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Coe.  The  latter  have  long  since  passed 
away,  to  be  succeeded  by  others  whose  hair  is  now  white  in  turn  and  whose 
sight  is  dimmed  by  age.  To  all  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances  who  may  be 
present  at  the  celebration  and  banquet,  I  present  my  sincere  regards,  and  I 
hereby  express  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Invitation  my  thanks  for 
the  courtesy  extended  to  myself  and  family. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

EDWIN  H.  GOODRICH. 

FROM    REV.    WILLIAM    L.    PAGE. 

12  WAVERLY  PLACE,  ROCHESTER,  June  14, 

Rev.  I.  N.  Terry — Dear  Brother :  I  write  you  a  few  words  for  the  historian 
at  the  coming  celebration  at  New  Hartford.  I  take  this  liberty  as  in  the  year 
1862  I  supplied  for  some  time  the  pulpit  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  New 
Hartford,  stopping  in  the  family,  Sabbath  days,  of  old  Mr.  Sherriil  of  blessed 
memory.  My  grandparents,  Minnierva  Hale,  and  Lucinda  Patrick  Hale,  his 
wife,  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  New  Hartford.  After  spending  two 
years  here,  Judge  Sanger  induced  them  to  buy  land  of  him  in  Sangerfield.  So 
they  became  the  very  first  settlers  of  that  town.  Judge  Jones,  in  his  Annals  of 
Oneida  County,  gives  the  date  of  Hale's  settlement  in  Sangerfield  with  accu- 
racy. Just  two  years  previous  to  that  date  they  came  to  New  Hartford.  At 
that  time  there  was  only  one  log  house  in  the  city  of  Utica,  occupied  by  two 
men  engaged  in  gathering  ginseng  root.  This  can  be  taken  for  accurate  state- 
ment of  historical  fact,  notwithstanding  contradictory  statements  have  been 
made  within  a  year  or  two.  My  grandparents  came  from  Columbia  county 
via  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  on  a  flatboat,  poling  their  way.  At  Utica 
they  landed.  Needing  help  to  get  their  goods  up  the  bank,  Mrs.  Hale  went  to 
the  log  house.  Both  men  were  in.  The  door  stood  open,  and  one  who  firs!; 
caught  sight  of  this  unexpected  visitant  exclaimed:  "  My  God!  where  did  you 
come  from  ?"  The  other  immediately  said :  "  If  the  Lord  has  sent  us  a  woman, 
don't  use  such  language  as  that."  She  had  only  to  tell  her  errand,  and  both 
me^iwereon  their  way  to  help,  while  she  remained  in  the  cabin.  While  living 
in  New  Hartford  they  buried  two  children,  both  born  there.  The  grave  of  the 
first  child  was  the  first  burial  in  the  old  New  Hartford  burying  ground  by  the 
roadside.  The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Indian  minister,  Rev. 
Samson  Occom,  author  of  the  hymn  beginning,  "  Awakened  by  Sinai's  awful- 
sound."  My  grandmother  lived  to  see  a  large  congregation  gathered  around 
the  spot  where  she  laid  her  first  born  child.  In  Sangerfield  they  raised  a  fam- 
ily of  ten  children,  only  one  of  whom  now  survives,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Hale  Mills 
of  Oaks  Corners,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.  The  farm  cleared  by  Minnierva  Hale 
in  Sangerfield  has  never  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  family,  being  now 
owned  by  his  grandson,  A.  Jerome  Hale,  of  Waterville.  In  the  cemetery  at 
Sangerfield  Center,  a  magnificent  monument  has  been  erected  upon  the  Hale 
lot  by  A.  Jerome  Hale.  Yours  most  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  L.  PAGE. 
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FROM    REV.    PETER   K1MBALL. 

PERTH  AMBOY,  June  25,  1888. 

In  the  fourth  month  of  my  96th  year,  I  write  without  any  glasses  as  follows: 
I  went  to  New  Hartford,  October  26,  1816.  Rev.  Noah  Coe  was  the  Presby- 
terian minister,  Samuel  Dakin,  a  village  teacher,  Win.  Curtis,  grocer,  Samuel 
Lyon,  paper  maker,  and  Judge  Sanger,  Richard  Sanger  and  Messrs.  Randall, 
Allen,  Richardson,  Porter,  Higby,  Seymour,  Sherrill,  Allen  and  Dr.  North- 
rup  were  some  of  the  prominent  men,  I  began  teaching  a  village  school 
November  5,  1816,  and  continued  to  April,  1818.  In  my  school  were  Wm. 
Curtis,  Jr.,  Morgan  Francis,  Truman  Butler,  John  and  Perces  Lyon,  Cordelia 
Richardson,  Wm.  Porter,  Julia  Porter,  Betsy  Seymour,  Julia  Sherrill,  Edwin 
and  Allen  Sherrill,  Joseph  Butler  and  others.  To  me  these  were  pleasant 
memories;  only  wish  I  had  better  known  how  to  help  my  pupils.  I  recall  Dr. 
Babcock,  Mr.  Bronson,  Mr.  Lanterman,  Hunting  Sherrill  Pierce  and  his 
dear  Dicey,  Mrs.  Randall,  Mrs.  E.  Kellogg,  James  Dean.  The  execution  of 
John  Tuhi  for  murder  took  place  at  Utica,  in  the  presence  of  10,000  people. 
The  win'er  of  1817  was  very  cold,  good  sledding  with  six  inches  of  snow.  I 
•well  recall  Mrs.  Root  and  her  son,  who  were  so  kind  to  me  in  1879,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Terry,  the  Presbyterian  minister.  Also  Mrs.  Foster,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Dakin ;  Mrs.  McElroy  and  her  sister  and  husband  Dr.  Babcock. 

PETER  KIMBALL. 

FROM    REV    EDWARD    B.    FURBISH. 

LOCKPORT,  June  27,  1888. 

My  Dear  Friend :  The  kind  invitation  from  your  committee  to  be  present  at 
the  exercises  celebrating  the  "Centennial"  year  of  the  beautiful  village  of 
New  Hartford  was  duly  received.  Am  sorry  that  my  desires  to  be  present  are 
overwhelmed  by  pastoral  duties.  Their  "  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places  " 
who  have  had  their  homes  among  the  beautiful  hills  which  mark  the  union  of 
the  Sauquoit  and  Mohawk  valleys,  and  whose  lives  have  been  affected  by  the 
best  of  men  from  New  England,  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  May 
the  influences  of  the  day,  with  review  of  the  past,  strengthen  the  holy  pur- 
pose to  perpetuate  the  blessings  which  the  past  has  given  to  the  present.  With 
much  love  for  the  village  and  people,  Sincerely  yours, 

EDWARD  B.  FURBISH. 
June  28. 

Our  regret  was  sent  late  hoping  until  the  last  we  might  be  able  to  attend. 
Then  being  called  out  of  the  city  to  attend  a  funeral  did  not  return  in  time  to- 
send  congratulatory  telegram  as  I  would  like  to  have  done.     With  regard 
and  regrets,  E.  B.  F. 

FROM    REV.    CHARLES    W.    HAYES. 

WESTFIELD,  N.  Y.,  June  20,  1888. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Root:  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  invitation  to  attend 
the  Centennial  Commemoration  of  the  Settlement  of  New  Hartford.  I  should 
net  let  any  slight  consideration  prevent  my  accepting  it,  but  I  am  obliged  to- 
attend  a  meeting  at  Geneva  on  that  day,  on  some  important  church  matters, 
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and  must  deny  myself  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  you  and  other  old  friends 
at  such  a  specially  interesting  festival.  For  myself,  and  those  of  my  family 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember  it,  our  residence  at  New  Hartford,  now  some 
thirty  years  ago,  (1857  to  1863)  is  still,  and  always  will  be,  a  delightful  mem- 
ory ;  and  we  hope  and  pray  that  God's  blessing  may  be  upon  the  dear  old 
place  and  its  people  for  all  time  to  come.  With  very  kind  regards,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly,  CHARLES  W.  HAYES. 

FROM   PRESIDENT   DARLING. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE,  CLINTON,  N.  Y.,  June  25,  1888. 

Lynott  B.  Root,  Esq.,  Chairman  Committee  of  Invitation  New  Hartford 
Centennial — My  Dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  absence  from  home  will  prevent 
my  presence  at  the  New  Hartford  Centennial  Anniversary.  Such  occasions, 
recalling  local  history,  should  not  fail  to  excite  the  deepest  interest,  and  are  in 
many  ways  exceedingly  profitable.  Thanking  your  committee  for  its  kind  in- 
vitation, I  am,  Sincerely  yours,  HENRY  DARLING. 

FROM   GEORGE    P.    SANGER. 

UNION  CLUB,  BOSTON,  June  25,  1888. 

Lynott  B.  Root,  Esq.,  Chairman  Committee  of  Invitation,  New  Hartford, 
N.  Y. — Dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  I  cannot  accept  the  invitation,  received  this 
day,  with  which  I  am  honored  by  your  committee,  to  attend  the  Centennial 
Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  to  be  observed  at  that 
place  on  the  27th  inst.  From  my  earliest  boyhood  I  have  heard  of  that  town 
and  of  the  connection  of  Judge  Sanger,  a  brother  of  my  grandfather  Sanger 
with  it,  and  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  if  I  could,  to  be  there  at  its  Cen- 
tennial Jubilee ;  but  unfortunately  for  me  it  will  be  impossible.  With  thanks 

to  the  Committee  for  the  Invitation,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

GEORGE  P.  SANGER. 

FROM    SPENCER    S.    EAMES. 

NEWARK,  June  25,  1888. 

Mr.  Lynott  B.  Root,  Chairman — Dear  Sir:  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  accept 
the  invitation  extended  to  me  by  your  committee  to  attend  the  Centennial  Cel- 
ebration at  New  Hartford  on  the  27th  inst.,  but  business  engagements  which  I 
find  impossible  to  postpone  prevent  my  leaving  home  on  that  day.  I  regret 
being  denied  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  pleasures  of  the  day  with 
you.  Extending  to  the  gentlemen  who  compose  your  committee  my  kind 
regards,  believe  me,  Sincerely  yours, 

SPENCER  S.  EAMES. 

FROM    WILLIAM    K.    LOTHROP. 

NEW  YORK,  June  25,  1888. 

Lynott  B.  Root,  Esq.,  Chairman,  New  Hartford — Dear  Sir:  I  regret  more 
than  I  can  express,  my  inability  to  accept  your  very  kind  invitation  to  attend 
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the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Trusting  that  the  celebration  may  be  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of 
Oneida  county,  I  am,  with  respect,  Yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAM  K.  LOTHROP. 

FROM    REV.    D^ESTAING   JENNINGS. 

ST.  PAUL'S  RECTORY,  WHITE  HAVEN,  Pa.,  June  19,  1888. 
L.  B.  Root,  Chairman — Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  very 
kind  invitation  to  your  Centennial  Anniversary,  and  to  say  that  I  can  think 
of  nothing  which  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  with  you  on 
June  27th,  were  it  at  all  convenient  for  me  to  do  so.  But  I  am  tied  up  from  that 
pleasure.  My  thoughts  will  be  with  you,  certainly.  Wishing  a  complete  suc- 
cess to  your  undertaking,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

d'EsTAiNG  JENNINGS. 

• 

FROM    REV.    LOUIS    J.  SELLIEZ. 

PHILADELPHIA,  June  13,  1888. 

Lynott  B.  Root,  Chairman — My  Dear  Sir :  I  am  in  receipt  of  an  invitation 
to  the  Centennial  of  the  Settlement  of  New  Hartford.  There  being  nothing  in 
it  to  indicate  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  great  courtesy  I  take  the  liberty 
of  presuming  that  it  must  be  from  you.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  tender  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  same  and  to  express  my  profound  regret  at 
my  inability  to  be  present  upon  so  interesting  an  occasion.  With  my  con- 
gratulations for  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  best  wishes  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  New  Hartford,  1  remain  with  the  assurance  of  my  high  esteem, 

Sincerely  yours,  Louis  J.  SELLIEZ. 

FROM    EDWARD   LOOMIS. 

ONEIDA,  June  16,  1888. 

Mr.  John  F.  Seymour — Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  you  were 
likely  to  have  some  part  in  the  New  Hartford  celebration,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing items,  connected  with  the  history  of  my  father  who  was  a  life-long  res- 
ident of  Westmoreland,  and  who  died  there  in  April,  1854,  might  be  regarded 
as  of  some  special  interest  on  that  occasion. 

Erastus  Loomis  emigrated  to  this  town  (Westmoreland)  in  1794,  and  in  1797 
was  employed  to  "  ride  post  "  between  Whitesboro  and  New  Hartford,  in  this 
county,  and  Cazenovia,  now  Madison  county.  He  made  his  trips  weekly  on 
horseback,  carrying  two  newspapers,  (the  only  ones  printed  at  that  time  in 
the  county,)  one  published  by  a  Mr.  McLean,  at  New  Hartford,  and  the  other 
by  a  Mr.  Barnard,  at  Whitesboro,  and  also  carried  whatever  letters  there  were 
of  importance  f<?r  individuals  residing  west  of  Whitesboro,  as  there  was  at 
that  time  no  post  office  west  of  that  place  in  Central  New  York.  Those  let- 
ters he  carried  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  received  for  each,  one  shilling. 

It  illustrates  the  character  of  this  employment,  at  this  time,  when  it  is 
stated  that  there  was  no  house  standing  from  Judge  Dean's  (now  Hecla)  to 
Wamps,  (now  Wampsville,)  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles. 

Respectfully  yours,  EDWARD  LOOMIS. 
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Regrets  were  also  received  from  Mrs.  Harriet  McLean  Moss,  of 
Chicago,  111. ;  Mrs.  Harriet  Wells  Royce,  of  Albion,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Fannie  Squire,  of  Oakland,  Gal.,  and  many  others. 

The  names  of  some  fourteen  hundred  persons  were  registered 
by  them  during  the  day,  in  the  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Nothing  but  the  highest  praise  was  heard  on  every  side  for  the 
banquet,  which  was  so  elegantly  served  by  the  entertainment 
committee,  with  George  W.  Rice  as  chairman,  efficiently  assisted 
by  Thomas  W.  Marks,  M.  T.  Canfield,  C.  O.  Jont s  and  others,  and 
the  ladies'  auxiliary,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Frazier,  with 
the  aid  of  other  members  of  her  committee.  The  success  was 
more  than  creditable.  At  table  number  one,  where  the  special 
guests  of  the  day  were  served  with  an  elaborate  bill  of  fare,  Miss 
Rena  Bailey  presided,  and  was  most  efficiently  assisted  by  Misses 
Fannie  Richardson,  Lizzie  G.  Griswold,  Mrs.  William  French, 
Mrs.  Prescott,  Miss  Delia  Prescott,  Miss  Jennie  Barnes  and  Miss 
Mallory.  At  table  No.  2,  Miss  Anna  Kellogg,  presided,  assisted 
by  Misses  Mary  and  Lettie  Cook,  Miss  Fannie  Case,  Miss  Addie 
Newell,  Mrs.  Wallace  Cheney,  Miss  Madge  Patterson,  Miss  Jennie 
Gough,  Misses  Lizzie,  Carrie  and  Ella  Hatficld. 

Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  guests  at  this  centennial,  are  unwilling  to  separate 
"without  giving  expression  to  the  gratification  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  exercises 
of  the  day,  and  acknowledging  our  thanks  to  all  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
preparation  and  the  carrying  out  of  its  proceedings.  To  the  committees, 
both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  so  successfully  contributed  to  our 
intellectual,  social  and  physical  enjoyment,  we  feel  truly  indebted,  while  they 
have  provided  speakers  who  delighted  us  with  reminiscences  of  the  past  and 
eloquently  impressed  upon  us  the  lessons  of  the  occasion,  they  have  cheered 
us  with  a  hospitality  which  is  unparalleled,  overflowing  in  measure  and 
dispensed  alike  to  every  comer. 

The  formal  exercises  closed  at  5  p.  M.,  after  which  a  parade  of 
the  Calithumpians,  under  the  command  of  Grand  Marshal  C.  O. 
Jones.  It  was  headed  by  Hutchins'  band,  and  in  the  line  were 
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about  fifty  mounted  Indians,  cowboys,  Spaniards,  clowns,  etc.,  a 
drum  corps,  and  fantastics  on  foot. 

FIREWORKS. 

The  crowd  was  largely  augmented  in  the  evening  by  visitors 
from  Utica.  All  the  Belt  Line  cars  from  various  lines  which  could 
be  spared  were  brought  into  requisition,  and  they  were  crowded 
to  the  roof.  Probably  a  thousand  people  went  up  from  Utica  in 
the  evening.  The  fireworks  furnished  by  George  A.  Clark  &  Co., 
of  Utica,  were  displayed  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  enough,  and  the 
display  was  a  very  fine  one.  First  animal  balloons  were  sent  up 
to  amuse  the  children.  Then  the  following  set  pieces  were  sent 
up  from  the  front  of  the  Golden  place,  amid  the  hearty  applause 
of  the  assembled  throng:  "New  Hartford,  1788-1888,"  double 
American  star,  Polka  dance,  brilliant  cross,  ha !  ha !  fairy  dance, 
sun  of  glory,  falling  waters,  American  star,  Swiss  triangle,  beautiful 
bombs  and  flights  of  rockets,  race  between  Cleveland  and  Harrison 
fire  balloons,  and  "  good  night."  The  race  between  the  fire  bal- 
loons was  a  very  interesting  and  exciting  one.  Both  republicans 
and  democrats  claimed  a  victory  for  their  favorite  balloons.  Alto- 
gether the  display  of  fireworks  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
events  of  the  day,  and  fitly  closed  the  New  Hartford  Centennial. 


APPENDIX, 


THE  OLD  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


BY    REV.    E.    H.    PAYSON. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  on 
January  28,  1889,  Rev.  E.  H.  Payson,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  New  Hartford,  read  a  historical  sketch  of 
that  church,  of  which  an  abstract  is  here  given: 

The  original  settlers  of  the  town  were  from  New  England,  where 
they  had  been  taught  the  value  of  religion  and  religious  instruc- 
tion in  promoting  the  highest  interests,  the  greatest  prosperity  of 
any  people.  Under  influences  like  these,  they  sought  at  an  early 
day  to  erect  in  their  new  home  a  standard  of  Christianity,  and  to 
build  an  altar  around  which  they  might  congregate,  and  from 
which  might  ascend  the  incense  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the 
great  giver  of  all  good.  They  therefore  engaged  earnestly  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  to  establish 
on  a  permanent  foundation  the  institutions  and  ordinances  of  the 
gospel. 

The  first  record  that  I  find  having  reference  to  the  formation  of 
a  religious  society  is  the  following :  At  a  society  meeting  called 
according  to  law,  held  at  the  barn  of  Jedediah  Sanger,  in  Whites- 
town,  the  sixth  day  of  June,  1791,  Joseph  Higbee,  moderator,  voted 
that  the  subscribers  to  the  covenants,  which  circulated  in  the  New 
Hartford  and  Middle  Settlement,  so  called,  in  said  Whitestown, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  religious  society,  and  to  build  a 
meeting  house,  will  abide  the  judgment  of  Ephraim  Blackman, 
James  Dean  and  Captain  Isaac  Jones  respecting  the  place  where 
said  meeting  house  shall  be  built.  At  this  time  there  was  consid- 
erable rivalry  between  this  place  and  the  neighborhood  south,  each 
striving  to  be  the  greatest.  The  influence  and  liberality  of  Judge 
Sanger  succeeded  in  fixing  it  on  the  present  site.  On  June  20, 
1791,  the  following  trustees  were  elected  :  Jedediah  Sanger,  James 
Steel,  Needham  Maynard,  Jesse  Kellogg,  Nathan  Seward,  Joseph 
Jennings,  Uriah  Seymour,  John  Tillotson  and  William  Stone.  It 
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was  voted  that  the  name  of  the  society  should  be  "  The  First 
Religious  Society  of  Whitestown,"  and  this  name,  only  changing 
the  name  of  the  town,  it  still  retains.  Rev.  Dr.  Hillye  was  preach- 
ing at  Whitesboro  at  the  time,  but  no  religions  organization  then 
existed  there. 

The  church  was  organized  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D., 
then  a  pastor  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  27,  1791.  The  meet- 
ing for  this  purpose  was  held  in  Mr.  Sanger's  barn.  At  its  organ- 
ization it  consisted  of  thirteen  members,  as  follows :  Joseph 
Higbee,  Thomas  Gaylord,  Jotham  Gaylord,  Bildad  Merrill,  Jona- 
than Nurse,  John  Tillotson,  Ephraim  Smith,  Kirkland  Griffin, 
Solomon  Kellogg,  Salmon  Butler,  Elias  Hopkins,  Ruth  Kellogg 
and  Elizabeth  Tillotson.  Mrs.  Dolly  Wells,  wife  of  Samuel  Wells, 
was  the  first  person  uniting  with  it  after  its  organization.  The 
polity  of  the  church  at  first  was  Congregational,  and  was  retained 
until  1802,  when  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  was 
adopted  and  since  retained.  Rev.  Daniel  Bradley  accepted  a  call 
and  was  formally  installed  pastor  in  February,  1792.  Mr.  Bradley 
was  not  only  the  first  pastor  of  the  church,  but  the  only  pastor  in 
all  the  new  settlements  in  this  region.  He  continued  as  pastor 
until  December,  1794. 

There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  records  as  to  the  exact  time 
when  the  house  of  worship  was  built.  It  was  probably  commenced 
in  1791,  but  was  not  completed  until  1792.  In  the  building  con- 
tract is  an  item  which  stipulates  that  the  society  shall  be  at  the 
expense  of  raising  the  house,  except  the  liquor  and  the  master 
workman.  The  church  was  finally  dedicated  November  29,  1797. 
December  25,  1795,  a  resolution  was  -adopted  thanking  Judge 
Sanger  for  a  lot  of  land  of  110  acres.  The  church  was  destitute 
of  a  pastor  for  two  years  after  Rev.  Mr.  Bradley  resigned,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Steele  served  the  ensuing  three  months. 

O 

In  June,  1796,  Rev.  Joshua  Johnson  was  called,  and  he  was  in- 
stalled October  25,  of  the  same  year.  The  statement  that  there  was 
an  ordination  ball  at  that  time  is  not  correct,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
any  authority  I  desire  to  contradict  it.  The  church  increased  in 
numbers.  December  15,  1800,  Mr.  Johnson  was  dismissed  and  for 
two  years  the  society  was  again  without  a  pastor. 

October  6,  1802,  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  ruling 
elders.  In  the  month  previous,  Thomas  Gaylord  was  chosen  dele- 
gate to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Oneida  Presbytery.  October  0, 
1802,  the  first  elders  were  chosen,  and  they  were  installed  October 
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31.     They  were  Thomas   Gaylord,   Ithomar   Parsons   and  Ashbel 
Beach. 

Rev.  Samuel  F.  Snowden  was  installed  September  9,  1802,  as 
pastor  of  the  church.  He  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  in 
October,  1813.  In  this  year  the  church  was  formed  in  Utica  and 
Rev.  Henry  Dwight  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church,  Utica. 

In  February,  1814,  Rev.  Noah  Coe  was  called  as  pastor,  and  he 
was  installed  October  19,  1814.  His  ministry  occupied  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  time  of  the  church,  and  it  enjoyed  its  season 
of  greatest  prosperity.  At  the  time  he  began  his  labors  there 
were  less  than  100  members,  but  during  his  ministry  there  were 
many  revivals.  In  1816,  1819,  1820,  the  revivals  added  over  100 
members  to  the  church.  September  1,  1824,  St.  Stephen's  Episco- 
pal church  was  organized  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tread  way.  Their  church 
was  consecrated  September  4,  1826,  by  Bishop  Hobart. 

In  1826,  extensive  repairs  were  made  to  the  Presbyterian  church, 
the  galleries  being  taken  down  and  the  location  of  the  pulpit 
was  changed  from  the  side  to  the  end.  About  60  families  were 
added  in  1826,  the  pastor  being  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Phinney  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Nash.  In  1831  over  100  members.  During  Mr.  Coe's 
pastorate  there  were  added,  425  by  profession  and  114  by  letter,  a 
total  of  539.  In  March,  1835,  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  Rev.  Moses  C.  Searle  began  preach- 
ing to  the  people  and  in  September  he  was  installed  pastor.  In 
1838,  30  were  added  to  the  church,  and  in  1841,  about  20.  In  1839 
a  class  forming  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  organized. 
January,  1842,  their  house- of  worship  was  dedicated.  Mr.  Searle 
was  dismissed  in  June,  1845. 

On  the  last  Sunday  in  that  month  I  began  to  preach  to  the 
church,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  October  14,  1845.  In  the 
spring  of  1848,  20  were  added  to  the  church.  During  the  first  six 
years  of  my  ministry  66  were  added.  In  1851  the  church  was 
entirely  remodeled,  and  after  the  work  was  finished  $100  was  left 
in  the  treasury.  Following  are  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
officers  of  the  church  to  the  time  of  my  pastorate: 

Thomas  Williams  and  Ephraim  Smith  were  elected  deacons  at 
the  organization  of  the  church.  It  was  then  Congregational.  Bil- 
dad  Merrill  was  elected  deacon  in  1798  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr. 
Smith,  resigned.  The  first  elders  were  Thomas  Parsons,  Thomas 
Gaylord,  Ashbel  Beach,  elected  October  9,  1802;  Constantine  Sey- 
mour and  Gustavus  Kilburn,  January  24,  1808;  Samuel  Hecox  in 
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1813;  Ammi  Doubleday  and  Uriel  H,  Kellogg,  July  14,  1817; 
Hunting  Sherrill  Pierce,  Charles  Land  and  James  Wells,  July  3, 
1824;  Lewis  Sherrill  and  Abiram  Mills,  June  30,  1827;  Ezekiel 
Williams,  November  5,  1828;  Warren  Gates  and  Nathan  Williams, 
June  22,  1833;  John  A.  Reed  and  Dan  C.  Mills,  July  2-,  1837; 
Herman  Baldwin,  Joseph  Allen  Sherrill  and  Isaac  T.  Teller,  May 
2,1841.' 

FAMILY    OF    JEDEDIAH    SANGER. 

Prom  his  Family  Bible,  in  Oneida  Historical  Society,  and  other  sources. 

CHILDREN   OP  RICHARD  AND   DEBORAH   SANGER. 

1.  ZEDEKIAH,  born  Nov.  27,  1730,  0.  S.      6.  MARY,   born  Sept.  30, 1742,  0.  S. 
S.DEBORAH,      "    Mar.    4,1732,     "         7.  JOHN        "    Feb.  24,  1746,     " 
S.SAMUEL,        "     July    7,1735,     "         8.  ZEDEKIAH,"    Oct.     4,1748,     " 

4.  DEBORAH,      "    Nov.  12,  1737,     "  (1)  9.  JEDEDIAH,"    Feb.  17, 1751,     " 

5.  DANIEL,         "    Feb.  13,  1739,     "       10.  ASA,        "    May  11, 1753,     " 

The  addition  of  eleven  days  to  the  above  dates,  severally,  converts  them 
from  Old  to  New  Style.     Hence — 

(1)  JEDEDIAH  SANGER  was  born  Feb.  28,  1751,  N.  S. ;  died  June  6,  1829. 

Married  Sarah  Rider,  May        1771,  who  died  Sept.  26,  1814. 

Sarah  B.  Kissam,  Aug.  31,  1815,  who  died  April  23,  1825. 
Fanny  Dench,  Oct.  3,  1827,  who  died  May        1842. 

CHILDREN   OF  JEDEDIAH  SANGER  (1)  AND  SARAH  RIDER. 

1.  SARAH,  born  May  2,  1772;  died  May  12,  1777. 

(2)  2.  SARAH,  born  March  8,  1778;  died  Aug.  12,  1861. 

Married  John  Eames  in  1794,  who  died  March  23,  1823. 

3.  WALTER,  born  March  1,  1781;  died  Jan.  1,  1802. 

4.  ZEDEKIAH,  born  April        1783;  died  Sept.        1802. 

CHILDREN  OF  JOHN  EAMES   AND   SARAH  SANGER  (2). 

1.  ORLANDO,  born  June  24,  1795;  died  June  25,  1849;  married  Sylvia  Seward, 

Oct.  8,  1818;  born  Jan.  24,  1799;  died  Sept.  28,  1849. 

2.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  born  June  26,  1797;  died  March  26,  1815. 

3.  ELBRIDGE  GERRY,  born  March  28,  1800;   married   Sarah  Caulkins,    Feb. 

14,  1822. 

4.  SARAH  SANGER,  born  March  4,  1803;  died  Feb.  15,  1887;  married  Spencer 

Stafford,  Jr.,  June  21,  1821,  who  died  Oct.  26,  1866. 

5.  WALTER,  born  June  26,  1805;  married  Elizabeth  Jessup. 

6.  JEDEDIAH  SANGER,  born  Sept.  26,  1807;  died  April  8,  1836;  married  Helen 

J.  Crary,  Feb.  25,  1829;  born  Oct.  5,  1810;  died  Sept.  28,  1846. 

7.  JULIA  ANN,  born  April  3,   1810;   died  1863;    married  Maynard 

French,  Jan.        1829,  who  died  June  17,  1866. 

F 
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8.  CHARLES  PINCKNEY,  born  May  22,  1812;  died  April  30,  1831. 

9.  CHARLOTTE  M.,  born  Feb.  17,  1816;  died  Aug.  14,  1848. 

CHILDREN  OF    ORLANDO   EAMES   (3)   AND   SYLVIA  SEWARD. 

1.  SARAH  S.,  born  Oct.  12,  1819;  died  April  7,  1849. 

2.  MARIA  H.,  born  Oct.  25,  1821;  married  John  K.  Adams,  Aug.  28,  1851;. 

who  died  April  26,  1855. 

3.  LUCIA  MARY,  born  Oct.  25,  1823 ;  died  Nov.  13,  1848. 

4.  SPENCER  S.,  born  June  24,  1826;  married  Mary  A.  C.  Trowbridge,  June 

25,  1856. 

.  * 

CHILDREN  OF  E.  GERRY  EAMES  (3)  AND  SARAH  CAULKINS. 

1.  JOHN,  born  March  13,  1826;  married  Mary  E.  Fishuse,  May  18,1851;  died 

Aug.  17,  1870. 

2.  CHARLOTTE,  born  1828;  married,  June  19,  1848;  died  1849. 

3.  CHARLES,  born  Nov.  19,  1833;  died  Dec.  27,  1874. 

CHILDREN  OF  SARAH  S.  EAMES  (3)  AND  SPENCER  STAF- 
FORD, JR. 

1.  SPENCER   H.,  born  April  7,  1822;  died  Dec.   25,    1888;    married  Esther 

Dudgeon,  April  7,  1853,  who  died  Feb.  25,  1870. 

2.  JOHN  EAMES,  born  Feb.  1,  1824;  died  Aug.  10,  1860. 

3.  JEDEDIAH  S.,  born  June  22,  1826;  died  Feb.  24,  1828. 

4.  EMELIA  ANTHON,  born  June  21,  1829;  died  Feb.  4,  1839. 

5.  WALTER  S.  E.,  born  July  10,  1830. 

6.  SARAH  MARIA,  born  May  22,  1833;  married  Rev.  Thomas  N.  Benedict, 

Nov.  14,  1854.  ' 

7.  CORNELIA  WINNE,  born  May  2i,  1836;  died  June  2,  1884. 

I 

CHILDREN  OF  WALTER  S.  EAMES  (3)  AND  ELIZABETH  JESSUP. 

1.  WILLIAM  L.,  born  Nov.  29,  1838;  died  Oct.        1868. 

2.  ALICE  S.,  born  March  31,  1840;  married  Dr.  William  E.  Fox,  Oct.  6, 1859; 

died  Dec.  17,  1872. 

3.  FANNIE  S.,  born  April  1,  1842;  married  James  L.  Hall,  May  29,  1867. 

4.  CHARLES  E.,  born  Dec.  14,  1844;  married  Maggie  Duncan,  July  19,  1866. 

CHILDREN  OF  JEDEDIAH  S.  EAMES  (3)  AND  HELEN  J.  CRARY. 

1.  JULIA  F.,  born  Jan.  4,  1831;  died  March  10,  1850. 

2.  SARAH  E.,  born  Feb.  7,  1833;  died  Jan.  3,  1834. 

3.  HELEN  E.,  born  Jan.  24,  1836;  married  Charles  Hamilton,  Aug.  23,  1854, 

CHILDREN  OF  MAYNARD  FRENCH  AND  JULIA  ANN  EAMES  (3), 

1.  JEDEDIAH  SANGER,  born  March  26,  1830 ;  died  April  19,  1848. 

2.  SARAH  EAMES,  born  July  21,  1832;  died  Nov.  21,  1840. 

3.  CHARLES,  born  Sept.  3,  1834;  died  Sept.        1834. 
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4.  JOHN  MAYNARD,  born  Sept.  7,  1835 ;  died  Oct.  15,  1840. 

5.  CHARLOTTE  AUGUSTA,  born  Oct.  20,   1837;   married  William  H.  Taylor, 

December  23,  1861,  who  died  April  27,  1863. 

6.  JULIA  MAYNARD,  born  Jan.  2,  1841. 

7.  EICHARD  HENRY,  born  Oct.  22,  1842 ;   married  Percy  Thompson,  July  4, 

1871, 

8.  MAYNARD,  born  March  6,  1845. 

9.  THOMAS  FINE,  born  Jan.  22,  1848. 

10.  WILLIAM  BRADFORD,  born  Feb.  20,  1850;  died  Nov.  11,  1853. 


INHABITANTS   OF  NEW  HARTFORD   IN   1790. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  male  heads  of  families  residing  in  New  Hart- 
ford in  1790,  from  the  United  States  census  of  the  town  of  Whitestown, 
in  1790,  published  in  the  Oneida  Historical  Society's  Transactions,  1884. 


Atwater,  Asaph, 
Beach,  Ashbel, 
Blair,  Joel, 
Blodgett,  Solomon, 
Bushnell,  Stephen, 
Collins,  Oliver, 
Cook,  Trueworthy, 
Gaylord,  Jotham, 
Gurney,  Bezelial, 
Hale,  Memon, 
Heminway,  Isaac, 
Higby,  Joseph, 
Ives,  Amos, 
Jennings,  Joseph, . 
Jewett,  Samuel, 
Kellogg,  Aaron, 
Kellogg,  Frederick  W., 
Kellogg,  Freeman, 
Kellogg,  Jacob, 


Kellogg,  Jesse, 
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In  his  address  to  the  law-school  graduates,  at  the  recent  Har- 
vard celebration,  the  younger  Wendell  Holmes  made  this  striking 
assertion  :  "  The  law  has  got  to  be  stated  over  again.  The  work'* 
necessary  to  this  restatement  "  is  now  being  done.  Under  the 
influence  of  Germany  science  is  gradually  drawing  legal  history 
into  its  sphere.  The  facts  are  being  scrutinized  by  eyes  micro- 
scopic in  intensity  and  panoramic  in  scope."  . 

The  same  may  be  said  of  general  history.  It  must  be  rewritten. 
And  here,  too,  the  work  necessary  to  the  new  version,  or  rather 
to  the  new  history  is  being  done.  Here,  too,  eyes  microscopic  in 
intensity  are  discerning  facts  hitherto  unknown,  and  eyes  of  pan- 
oramic scope  are  discovering  the  true  relations  of  these  new  facts  to 
each  other  and  to  old  facts. 

The  original,  fruitful  historian  of  to-day,  is  not  a  mere  chron- 
icler. Battles  and  sieges,  emperors  and  princes,  speeches  and 
diplomacy,  legislation  and  statecraft  are  not  the  only  subjects  of 
his  narrative.  He  delves  beneath  the  surface  to  discover  the 
sources  of  all  religious,  social,  economic  and  civil  phenomena. 

It  is  in  the  search  for  these  sources,  that  the  rich  and  hitherto 
unworked  veins  of  local  history  have  been  discovered.  The  rush 
of  historical  students  to  these  new  regions  of  investigation  may 
well  be  likened  to  the  stream  of  adventurers  that  overflowed  the 
new  gold  fields  of  California.  Local  historical  societies  are 

o 

springing  up  on  every  hand.  A  mere  list  of  those  in  the  United 
States  fills  a  good  sized  pamphlet,  while  a  volume  of  several 
hundred  pages  is  needed  to  contain  a  bibliography  of  their  publi- 
cations. 

Such  has  been  the  zeal  evinced  in  this  new  field  of  research,  and 
so  thorough  and  minute  are  the  inquiries  pressed,  that  skepticism 
has  already  uttered  its  GUI  bono?  and  in  ex-cathedra  tones  has  an- 
nounced that  "  the  history  of  the  town  pump  business  is  being 
overdone." 

It  is  the  question  thus  raised  of  the  worth  and  the  limits  of 
local  historical  inquiry  that  we  are  to  consider  to-night. 
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Is  the  labor  now  put  upon  the  study  of  local  history 
wasted  ?  A  sufficient  answer  to  this  question,!  submit, is  afforded 
by  the  achievements  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society.  It  has 
gathered  much  historical  material  which  must  always  remain  valu- 
able. It  has  identified  and  marked  by  appropriate  monuments 
interesting  historic  sites.  Names  and  deeds  which  richly  deserve 
to  live  in  memory  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion.  Interest  in 
local  annals  has  been  quickened.  It  has  shown  that  the  life  of 
every  community  is  worth  studying  and  recording,  and  that  a 
community  does  not  gain  a  proper  sense  of  self-respect  with- 
out such  attention  to  its  own  history. 

If  we  pass  from  the  work  of  one  society  to  the  results  attained 
by  the  whole  body  of  investigators  in  local  history,  the  answer 
becomes  clear  and  overwhelming.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt 
an  enumeration  of  these  results,  for  they  are  as  the  sands  for 
multitude.  I  can  hope  to  do  no  more  than  give  samples  of  their 
achievements. 

Their  effects  have  been  most  fruitful  in  the  study  of  institutions. 
A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  generally  held  that  the  State  had  its 
origin  in  the  social  compact  made  between  men  in  the  primitive 
state  of  nature.  Closely  connected  with  this  doctrine  was  the 
belief  in  a  well  defined  law  of  nature,  by  which  all  human  laws 
were  to  be  tested.  These  ideas  produced  not  only  most  fantastic 
explanations  of  existing  institutions,  but  pernicious  theories  of 
government.  To-day  the  law  of  nature  and  the  social  compact 
are  exploded  theories.  How  were  they  shattered  ?  By  brilliant 
speculation?  Not  at  all;  but  by  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
investigations  into  the  origin  and  development  of  particular  com- 
munities by  the  microscopic  study  of  local  history. 

To  Rousseau  or  Hobbes  or  Locke,  the  patient  delving  in  musty 
records,  in  dry  chronicles,  in  antiquated  customs,  of  Maine,  Cou- 
langes,  Von  Maurer,  Nasse  or  Lavt-leye,  would  have  seemed  ludi- 
crous. But  such  delving  has  revolutionized  political  and  institu- 
tional history.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  -understood  as  intimating  that 
these  distinguished  writers  have  personally  engaged  in  compiling 
the  annals  of  petty  communities — in  chronicling  the  fortunes  of  the 
town  pump.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact,  that  they  have 
made  free  use  of  Fuch  chronicles — that  without  them  their  epoch 
making  books  would  have  been  impossible.  I  will  go  farther,  and 
assert  that  whoever  produces  a  careful,  accurate  history  of  any 
town,  village  or  city  of  Oneida  county  is  doing  work  which  sooner 
or  later  will  prove  useful  to  such  master  thinkers.  This,  I  say, 
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because  these  writers  have  demonstrated  the  unity  of  history.  No 
man  liveth  to  himself.  Nations  and  even  petty  societies  act  and 
react  on  each  other — their  history  is  more  or  legs  intertwined. 
More  than  this — it  has  been  shown  that  analogies  numerous  and 
striking  "  exist  between  customs  and  institutions  of  countries  and 
times  most  remote."  As  these  analogous  institutions  have  been 
more  closely  scrutinized,  it  has  been  discovered  that  they  are  not 
fortuitous,  but  are  survivals  of  ideas  and  practices  of  a  primitive 
age,  or  are  copied  by  one  society  from  another,  or  are  the  inven- 
tions of  people  similarly  circumstanced.  In  whatever  way  they 
arise,  their  existence  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race  and  the  solidarity  of  its  history — the  fellowship  of  its 
fortunes.  In  the  light  of  this  discovery  history  no  longer  appears 
a  mass  of  disconnected  fragments,  but  reducible  to  a  body  of 
organized  knowledge,  no  part  of  which  can  be  perfectly  under- 
stood,' without  an  acquaintance  with  every  other  part.  If  this 
view  is  correct,  every  true  historian  must  be  such  as  Mr.  Freeman 
describes — he  must  know  everything  that  is  to  be  known  of  some 
period  or  country.  Here  he  must  be  minute,  even  microscopic  in 
his  investigations.  At  the  same  time  he  must  have  such  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  history 'of  other  times  and  lands  as  will 
enable  him  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  facts  he  has  dis- 
covered, and  their  relations  to  those  disclosed  by  other  workers. 
He  must  know  the  part  which  the  nation  or  community  he  is  study- 
ing has  played  in  the  great  drama  of  human  development. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  valuable  results  to  be 
gained  by  the  minute  study  of  local  customs,  is  that  of  Laveleye's 
history  of  land  ownership.  Most  patiently  and  carefully  did  he 
explore  the  history  of  a  great  number  of  communities — modern 
and  ancient,  European,  Asiatic,  African  and  American,  with  this 
conclusion — that  the  earliest  ownership  of  land,  was  communistic, 
while  the  idea  of  individual  property  in  land  is  comparatively 
modern.  It  is  true  so  much  of  his  conclusion  as  asserts  that  com- 
munity ownership  is  the  primitive  tenure  by  which  land  was  held 
has  been  called  in  question  by  later  writers — but  they  have  fol- 
lowed Laveleye's  method  of  investigation — and  agree  with  him  so 
far  as  this,  that  nearly  every  branch  of  .the  human  race  at  some 
stage  of  its  development  has  treated  its  land  as  common  property. 
And  this  is  the  essential  part  of  his  doctrine.  Such  a  discovery 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  many  obscure  points  in  law  and  history, 
as  a  single  illustration  will  show.  The  common  lands  of  the  Eng- 
lish manor  were,  until  quite  recently,  looked  upon  by  historians, 
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and  still  are  by  lawyers,  as  originally  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor;  and  the  rights  of  common  enjoyed  by  the 
tenants  were  ascribed  either  to  feudal  rules  or  the  lord's  gener- 
osity. But  this  theory  is  now  seen  to  be  untenable.  The  manor 
is  now  known  to  have  succeeded  the  village  community,  and  the 
lord's  waste  was  nothing  else  than  lands  which  were  formerly 
owned  in  common  by  the  villagers — who  had  changed  into  the 
tenants  of  the  feudal  lord.  Whatever  claim  the  lord  had  acquired 
over  these  common  lands,  had  resulted  from  sheer  encroachments  on 
the  rights  of  the  tenants.  These  common  lands  in  England  were 
very  extensive  when  their  enclosure  by  the  feudal  chiefs  began  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  early  statutes,  like  those*  of  Merton 
and  Westminster  second,  virtually  recognized  ownership  in  the 
tenants.  But  as  the  barons  controlled  Parliament,  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  establishing  by  legislative  acts  their  own  claims  and 
dispossessing  their  tenants  whenever  they  desired.  Although  this 
policy  continued  from  Henry  III  to  Victoria,  so  stubbornly  did  the 
tenants  resist,  that  as  late  as  1845  the  common  lands  in  England 
and  Wales  embraced  about  eight  million  acres,  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  territory.  During  that  year  a  general  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  division  and  enclosure  of  every  variety  of  common. 
This  was  to  be  made  according  to  the  theory  which  has  already 
been  referred  to — a  theory  that  sprung  up  after  the  origin  of  the 
manor  became  obscure — that  the  lord  was  the  owner  of  the  soil> 
and  the  tenant  entitled  only  to  a  share  in  its  use  for  specific  pur- 
poses; or  in  the  language  of  the  lawyer  that  the  tirst  had  the  fee, 
the  second  an  easement.  Under  this  act  more  than  five  million 
acres  have  been  divided,  of  which  two-thirds  have  gone  to  the 
lords  of  manors— to  the  impoverishment  of  many  a  tenant  and  the 
economic  injury  of  the  State.  When  Russian  serfdom  was 
abolished,  the  peasant  communities  retained  their  common  lands 
while  English  tenants  under  enclosure  acts  are  deprived  of  theirs. 
This  does  not  indicate  that  a  Russian  czar  has  a  keener  sense  of 
justice  or  greater  wisdom  than  a  British  Parliament.  It  happened 
because  in  Russia  the  historic  relations  of  the  communities  to  the 
land  were  known,  while  in  England  they  had  been  forgotten,  and 
their  rediscovery  came  too  late.  It  has  been  asserted  by  a  compe- 
tent judge,  that  had  such  a  work  as  Laveleye's  appeared  two  gen- 
erations ago,  no  such  legislation  as  that  of  1845  could  have  been 
enacted.  The  English  people,  with  the  knowledge  now  possessed 
of  common  lands,  would  have  seen  that  they  went  to  those  who 
were  historically  as  well  as  justly  entitled  to  them. 
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Sir  Henry  Maine  is  another  writer  who  has  demonstrated  the 
importance  of  studying  local  institutions.  In  none  of  his  masterly 
writings  has  he  done  this  more  clearly  than  in  his  work  devoted  to 
establishing  the  kinship  of  Indian  and  European  village  communi- 
ties. Much  of  the  data  upon  which  he  founds  his  argument  was 
gathered  at  first  hand,  by  personal  investigation  conducted  on  the 
spot,  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  official  duties  in  India. 
He  found  that  the  whole  course  of  AnHo-Indian  administration 
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was  determined  by  the  peculiar  usages  and  institutions  of  the 
petty  organizations  into  which  the  crowded  population  of  India 
is  grouped.  He  was  led  to  study  them,  therefore,  by  practical 
considerations,  as  well  as  by  an  academic  interest  in  their  history. 
None  of  his  information  he  assures  us  was  obtained  from  "  the 
slippery  testimony  concerning  savages  which  is  gathered  from 
travelers'  tales."  All  that  was  not  the  result  of  personal  observation 
was  gained  from  experienced  British  administrators  or  educated 
natives.  In  this  respect  he  differs  greatly  from  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors. He  does  not  find  as  Raynal  and  Diderot  pretended  to  find  in 
India  a  century  ago,  communities  living  in  a  state  of  nature  and 
innocence.  He  does  not  undertake  to  ascribe  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  people  of  that  country  to  their  consumption  of  rice,  as  did 
Buckle,  for  he  has  taken  pains  before  indulging  in  any  such 
broad  generalization  to  learn  the  fact,  that  rice  is  a  product  of  the 
coast  only  and  is  not  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people.  But  the 
discovery  wliich  he  did  make  was  that  the  modern  village  com- 
munity of  India  is  identical  with  the  village  community  of 
Europe  ;  that  these  groups  once  common  to  the  whole  Aryan  race 
had  in  India  been  arrested  at  an  early  stage  of  development, 
and  with  them  many  of  the  primitive  Aryan  institutions  and 
ideas.  He  found  u  that  a  large  part  of  ancient  Europe  survives  in 

India." 

Institutions  which  have  been  long  dead  in  the  Western  World,  or 
exist  in  a  greatly  modified  and  crippled  condition,  stood  before  his 
eyes  in  full  life  and  activity.  He  was  thus  able  to  add  to  the 
researches  of  Von  Maurer  and  Nasse,  materials  not  to  be  obtained 
from  the  most  profound  study  of  European  communities,  and  to 
apply  to  the  whole  body  of  facts  the  comparative  method.  New 
meaning  is  thus  given  to  many  of  the  customs  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  ancient  times,  and  we  are  taught  anew  the 
lesson  that  we  cannot  fully  understand  our  own  institutions  with- 
out studying  those  of  distant  ages  and  climes. 

But  it  may  be  said,  the  local  communities  in  this  new  land  of 
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ours  afford  no  such  field  for  investigation  as  those  of  the  old 
world,  the  study  of  our  brief  and  modern  life  can  yield  no  such 
fruit  as  that  to  be  gathered  in  the  mysterious  East.  This  view  did 
until  quite  recently  prevail  to  the  stifling  of  all  thorough  inquiry 
into  our  early  institutional  history.  But  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  Maine,  Freeman,  Hearn  and  others  won  by  the  use  of 
the  comparative  method  in  historical  researches,  have  aroused  a 
new  spirit.  Attention  is  now  turned  upon  early  American  history, 
as  never  before.  The  first  settlements  in  each  colony  are  being 
subjected  to  the  most  microscopic  scrutiny,  often  with  novel, 
always  with  valuable  results.  Public  authorities  are  printing  the 
early  records  as  well  as  all  available  documents  relating  to  that 
formative  period  in  our  national  life.  Local  historical  societies 
are  encouraging  the  production  of  monographs  upon  every  stage 
in  the  development  of  communities.  Universities  are  subjecting 
the  origin  and  growth  of  our  local  institutions  to  the  most  minute 
and  critical  examination. 

One  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  afforded  by  our  local  institu- 
tions, is  that  between  the  New  England  town  and  the  Virginia 
county.  It  early  arrested  attention,  but  not  until  recently  has  any 
adequate  investigation  been  made  of  the  origin  and  course  of  de- 
velopment of  these  characteristic  institutions.  The  explanation  of 
their  differences  formerly  given  was  that  New  England  was  settled 
by  Puritans  and  Virginia  by  cavaliers.  Even  Bluntschli  in  his 
great  work  "  The  Theory  of  the  State,"  seems  to  ascribe  many  of 
Virginia's  peculiarities  to  the  fact  that  "  the  Episcopal  church  with 
its  aristocratic  constitution  found  ready  recognition  there."  A 
careful  study  of  early  local  history  shows  that  these  explanations 
do  not  explain.  The  New  England  township  is  seen  not  to  be  an 
original  creation  of  Puritan  political  genius,  and  the  Virginia 
county  not  the  result  of  cavalier  perversion.  When  the  Puritan 
settlers  organized  their  petty  self-governing  communities,  they 
reproduced  in  the  main  an  institution  of  the  mother  country.  The 
officer?,  the  laws,  the  customs  of  these  new  towns  were  mostly 
copies,  not  inventions.  Even  the  three  constables,  who  by  the 
town  laws  of  Salem  for  1676  were  to  be  at  the  three  orreat  doors  of 
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the  meeting  house  and  allow  none  to  go  out  till  all  the  exercises 
were  finished,  to  see  that  all  the  boys  sat  on  the  three  pairs  of  stairs  in 
the  meeting  house,  including  those  of  the  pulpit,  and  to  keep  the 
dogs  out  of  the  meeting  house,  were  not  only  officers  well  known 
to  the  English  parish,  but  were  then  performing  precisely  the  same 
duties  as  pertained  to  them  there.  Such  characteristics  of  these 
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societies  as  are  not  conscious  reproductions,  are  found  to  have  their 
types  in  the  more  primitive  village  communities — in  the  peasant 
groups  of  Germany,  the  Russian  mir  or  the  Hindu  village.  In 
short  the  New  England  town  came  into  being  not  because  its  in- 
habitants were  Puritans,  but  because  they  were  Englishmen,  left 
free  to  build  such  political  structure  as  was  suited  to  the  English 
love  of  freedom  and  their  surroundings.  The  towns  in  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  Bay  colonies  in  1630,  did  not  differ  so  widely 
from  the  Virginia  settlement  of  1619  as  is  commonly  thought. 
When  the  first  representative  assembly  ever  assembled  in  America 
met  in  James  city  on  July  30,  1619,  its  members  were  not  repre- 
sentatives of  counties,  but  consisted  of  two  burgesses  summoned 
from  three  cities,  three  hundreds,  three  plantations,  Argols  gift 
and  Kiccowtan.  Ten  years  later,  twenty-four  settlements — not 
counties — sent  burgesses.  Not  until  1631  did  the  consolidation  of 
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these  primitive  local  units  begin.  The  impulse  in  this  direction 
was  given  not  by  the  cavalier  settlers  but  by  orders  from  London. 
The  original  Virginia  settlements  had  monthly  courts  and  each  had 
its  church,  which  was  the  center  of  its  social  and  political  life  as 
truly  as  was  the  meeting  house  in  New  England.  From  the  very 
first  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  captain  of  the  watch  in  the  Vir- 
ginia settlement  to  take  care  that  all  should  attend  church  service, 
and  he  was  authorized  to  go  in  and  out  of  private  houses  to  see 
that  no  one  was  neglecting  his  duty,  or  profaning  the  Sabbath  by 
gaming  or  otherwise.  By  a  colonial  act  of  1624,  "places  for  wor- 
ship were  to  be  provided  in  every  plantation;  and  penalties  were 
imposed  upon  minister  or  layman  who  failed  to  attend  divine  ser- 
vice." It  is  plain  that  the  Puritans  did  not  monopolize  all  the  vir- 
tues, not  even  that  of  enacting  Blue  Laws. 

Again  we  are  told  that  the  church  door  was  the  public  advertis- 
ing board  of  the  parish,  upon  which  all  sorts  of  notices  were 
posted,  from  that  of  a  person's  leaving  the  country  to  the  crying 
of  stray  cattle — a  good  indication  that  the  church  was  generally 
attended.  Nor  was  the  government  of  the  church  aristocratic — 
at  least  in  theory.  The  vestry  was  composed  of  the  minister  and 
"the  most  sufficient  and  selected  men"  (in  the  language  of  the  act 
of  1643)  chosen  by  the  freeholders  and  landholders  of  the  parish. 
Extensive  authority  was  exercised  by  the  vestry.  It  chose  the 
minister,  fixed  his  salary  and  provided  his  glebe  lands  and  house. 
It  had  charge  of  the  poor.  Every  fourth  year  its  members  were 
to  "  procession,"  or  as  it  was  called  in  Old  and  New  England 
"perambulate,"  that  is,  verify  the  bounds  of  each  man's  lands. 
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The  church  wardens,  chosen  by  the  vestry  from  its  own  number, 
could  present  criminals  to  the  county  court. 

Another  line  of  proof  opposed  to  the  theory  that  the  town  had 
its  genesis  in  the  Puritan  congregation  is  afforded  by  the  story  of 
Puritan  settlements  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  first  Puritan 
congregation  of  the  New  World  was  organized  in  southern  Vir- 
ginia by  emigrants,  who  came  over  with  Governor  Dale,  and  some 
of  whom  stood  high  in  his  favor.  It  grew  rapidly  by  reason  of 
the  Puritan  emigration  to  America.  These  settlers,  like  those  of 
New  England,  were  from  the  sturdy  and  intelligent  middle  classes. 
Moreover,  after  the  persecution  of  dissenters  in  Virginia  which 
began  in  1631,  deprived  some  of  the  churches  of  ministers,  they 
sent  to  Massachusetts  for  divines.  Three  went  in  response  to  this 
call;  and  thus  the  Virginia  Puritans  had  the  advantage  not  only 
of  the  spiritual  but  political  instruction  of  men  who  had  been  pas- 
tors and  leaders  in  New  England  towns.  And  yet  we  do  not  dis- 
cover that  the  local  institutions  of  the  Virginia  Puritans  differed  in 
any  important  respect  from  those  of  the  cavaliers. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Maryland  Puritans,  the  first  of  whom 
were  refugees  from  Virginia.  Their  original  settlement  was  near 
the  present  site  of  Annapolis.  For  a  short  period  they  formed  a 
close  community,  quite  like  their  brethren  in  New  England.  They 
were  led  to  do  this  for  purposes  of  defense.  A  tract  of  250  acres 
was  divided  into  lots  cf  15  acres,  each  settler  taking  one  and  the 
leader  of  the  church  holding  the  rest,  evidently  for  the  benefit  of 
new  comers.  The  colony  soon  began  to  receive  additions  from 
Virginia,  but  the  new  comers  attracted  by  fertile  and  abundant 
land,  took  up  large  plantations,  instead  of  Elder  Bennett's  small 
town  lots.  As  soon  as  the  original  settlers  found  that  they  were 
in  no  danger  of  an  attack  from  Indians  or  whites,  they  deeded 
their  petty  holdings  to  Bennett,  and  following  the  example  of  their 
more  daring  fellows,  became  extensive  planters.  These  settlers 
were  typical  Puritans.  In  their  struggle  with  Governor  Stone  for 
control  of  the  colony,  in  their  management  of  its  affairs  after  their 
victory,  in  their  compromise  with  Lord  Baltimore,  and  in  their 
subsequent  history  they  showed  themselves  brave  warriors,  saga- 
cious in  politics,  earnest  in  religion,  devoted  to  the  principle  of 
local  government.  But  all  this  did  not  enable  them  to  evolve  the 
township  in  colonies  where  soil  and  climate  made  the  cultivation 
of  vast  estates  by  slave  labor  profitable. 

Since  the  civil  war  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  villages,  small 
towns  and  cities  have  been  rapidly  multiplying  in  the  Southern 
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States.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  change 
from  the  large  plantation  tilled  by  slaves,  to  moderate  farms,  a 
diversified  industry  and  public  schools,  township  government  will 
supplant  that  of  the  county. 

Another  view  of  the  town  which  is  clearly  seen  to  be  mistaken 
in  the  light  of  recent  research,  is  that  presented  by  Mr.  Palfrey — 
that  it  grew  up  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  thence  borrowed  by 
other  colonies.  Mr.  Irving  Elting  published  last  year  a  monograph 
on  the  Dutch  village  communities  along  the  Hudson,  which 
presents  in  an  admirable  manner  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
view  that  these  towns  were  not  copied  from  New  England  models, 
but  originated  in  the  local  municipal  institutions  of  Holland. 

One  of  the  villages  described  by  Mr.  Elting,  has  for  the  student 
of  institutions  a  peculiar  value.  New  Paltz  was  settled  exclusively 
by  French  Huguenots.  Now  we  know  that  the  French  settle- 
ments in  America  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  English  in  the 
matter  of  local  self-government.  In  not  a  single  French  colony 
do  we  find  anything  resembling  the  New  England  town,  the  New 
Netherland  village,  the  Virginia  parish.  Nowhere  were  the 
French  settlers  allowed  to  govern  themselves  and  nowhere  did 
they  display  the  least  capacity  for  self-government.  But  this 
band  of  French  refugees  in  New  Paltz  are  no  sooner  domiciled  in 
a  land  where  they  have  the  opportunity  to  govern  themselves  than 
they  evince  a  desire  and  ability  in  that  direction  equal  to  the 
English  or  Dutch  colonists.  It  is  true  that  Dubois  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  spent  some  time  in  the  Lower  Palatinate  before  emi- 
grating to  America,  and  there  had  learned  something  of  the  local 
institutions  of  Germany.  This  experience  has  left  its  mark  not 
only  in  the  name  given  to  their  American  home — New  Paltz 
or  Palatinate,  but  in  the  social  and  political  usages,  which  were 
mainly  those  of  the  German  village  community — such  as  govern- 
ment by  the  Twelve  Men  and  exclusive  family  proprietorship. 
And  yet  they  must  have  possessed  considerable  capacity  for  self- 
government  before  leaving  France,  or  their  brief  lessons  in 
Germany  would  not  have  enabled  them  to  make  a  successful 
experiment  here.  As  we  reflect  on  the  bright  fortunes  of  this 
French  township  by  the  Hudson,  we  cannot  help  fancying  what 
would  have  been  the  present  position  of  France  and  what  the 
population  and  institutions  of  this  continent,  had  French  colonists 
been  allowed  freedom  of  political  development.  It  is  customary 
to  ascribe  the  differences  between  French  and  English  colonies  to 
race  peculiarities.  But  were  they  not  due  rather  to  the  character 
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and  policy  of  the  home  administration  ?  The  French  monarchy 
had  gathered  up  into  its  own  hands  all  the  powers  of  government. 
It  was  strong  enough  to  extend  its  despotic  sway  to  the  pettiest 
American  settlement.  It  kept  sleepless  watch  of  its  colonists,, 
both  in  guarding  them  against  enemies  and  in  managing  their 
affairs.  They  were  held  in  leading-strings,  were  never  encouraged 
or  permitted  to  think  or  act  for  themselves.  In  England  the 
authority  of  the  monarch  was  limited — the  centralized  despotism 
of  Louis  XIV  was  unknown.  The  English  government,  had  it 
wished,  could  not  have  supervised  its  colonies  as  did  the  French. 
They  were  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves;  to  a  great  extent  to 
found  such  local  institutions  as  they  pleased.  As  a  result  they 
rapidly  outstripped  their  French  rivals,  not  only  in  numbers  but 
in  political  energy,  and  when  the  critical  struggle  between  them 
came  their  superiority  was  quickly  shown.  Petted  and  vigilantly 
guarded,  Canada  was  no  match  for  her  sturdy,  because  self-nur- 
tured, English  neighbors.  Krance  lost  her  colonies  in  America 
by  over-care:  England  won  a  continent  by  neglecting  hers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  inquiry  entered  by  the 
student  of  American  local  history  is  that  connected  with  the 
common-lands  of  the  New  England  and  New  Netherland  town. 
His  investigations  here  have  especial  value  just  now,  when  so  much 
is  spoken  and  written  in  favor  of  State  ownership  of  land* 
Appeals  are  often  made  by  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
fact  already  spoken  of — that  private  property  in  land  is  of  modern 
origin,  and  arguments  in  its  support  are  drawn  from  the  equality 
of  fortunes  which  characterized  primitive  political  societies  when 
the  ownership  of  land  was  communistic.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
aggregation  of  vast  landed  estates  as  in  England  follows  naturally 
upon  the  State's  surrender  of  its  common  ownership  to  individuals; 
thaj:  the  only  remedy  for  such  evils  is  to  return  to  the  ancient 
practice.  Now  if  there  was  ever  a  favorable  opportunity  for  an 
experiment  in  this  direction,  it  was  afforded  during  the  early 
colonial  period.  Fewer  obstacles  to  its  success  cannot  be  imagined 
than  then  existed.  Local  institutions  were  plastic:  there  were  no 
vested  rights  to  be  dealt  with  as  in  an  old  country:  the  majority 
of  the  first  settlers  were  equals,  socially,  politically,  in  fortune. 
Moreover,  without  premeditation,  seemingly  by  instinct,  the 
settlers  reverted  to  the  primitive  community  ownership  of  lands. 
Towns  regulated  the  use  and  disposition  not  only  of  the  common- 
lands,  but  of  individual  holdings  as  well.  Certainly  here  was 
promising  progress  toward  State  ownership.  If  one  would  learn 
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how  general  was  the  communistic  tenure  of  lands  during  the  early 
colonial  period,  he  should  read  some  of  the  monographs  published 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  especially  his  papers  on  the  village  communities  of 
Cape  Ann  and  Salem.  He  will  find  there,  also,  some  account  of 
the  method  by  which  common  property  in  land  was  transformed 
into  individual  property.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases  of  social 
and  political  development  in  this  country,  we  are  able  to  trace 
every  step  in  the  process  of  transformation,  and  thus  supply  some 
that  are  not  discoverable  in  old  world  history.  It  is  not  desirable 
at  this  time  to  follow  the  course  of  events  in  detail.  This  fact  is, 
however,  worthy  of  being  emphasized.  The  change  was  brought 
about,  not  by  old  landowners — the  aristocracy,  so  far  as  there  was 
one,  in  these  settlements — but  by  the  landless  class,  the  new  men, 
the  plebians.  Everywhere  the  common  holding  of  land,  with 
community  restrictions  on  its  transfer  was  found  harmful.  In 
Salem,  the  town  meeting,  which  in  1702  took  the  first  step  towards 
the  abolition  of  communistic  tenures,  then  declared  that  its  action 
was  taken  "for  the  encouragement  and  growth  of  this  town." 
The  first  statute  passed  in  New  York  for  the  partition  of  lands 
held  in  common  by  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  villagers, 
characterized  such  holding  as  a  great  detriment  to  the  owners  and 
to  the  prejudice  of  agriculture.  Within  a  hundred  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  common-land  ownership  was 
a  thing  of  the  past.  It  lingered  longer  in  some  of  the  less  thriv- 
ing communities,  where  remnants  of  it  are  still  to  be  found ;  but 
wherever  they  exist,  whether  on  Cape  Cod,  among  the  German 
mountains,  in  the  Russian  mir  or  in  the  Indian  village,  they  are 
badges  of  an  obsolete  past. 

Another  line  of  research  now  receiving  the  attention  of  students 
of  local  history,  is  that  of  city  institutions.  Many  valuable  inves- 
tigations into  this  subject  have  been  made  by  legislative  commit- 
tees, and  some  suggestions  have  ripened  into  statutes.  News- 
papers have  profitably  discussed  it.  Still  the  field  is  far  from 
being  fully  explored.  We  need  a  history  of  every  city  government. 
We  would  then  have  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  a  wise  public  senti- 
ment on  the  government  of  cities.  Schemes  of  municipal  reform 
may  be  grouped  under  three  heads.  First:  the  abolition  of  special 
charters  and  the  organization  of  city  governments  under  a  general 
law.  Second:  concentrating  the  executive  authority  and  responsi- 
bility in  a  single  head,  accountable  by  frequent  elections  to  the  peo- 
ple. Third:  the  separation  of  municipal  powers  into  two  classes 
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according  as  they  pertain  to  its  political  functions,  or  its  functions 
as  a  business  corporation,  and  committing  the  first  class  to  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  citizens,  the  second  to  the  representatives  of 
the  corporation  stockholders,  that  is  the  tax-payers. 

The  first  plan  does  not  seem  to  grow  in  favor.      Experience 
shows  that  cities  to  be  successful  must  be  allowed  to  develop  an 
individuality  of  their  own;  that  every  attempt  to  put  them  into  the 
straight  jacket  of  a  general  law,  must  result  in  dwarfing  the  city 
or  splitting  the  jacket.     The  second  has  been  productive  of  good 
results,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  still  on  trial.     The 
third  commands  the  support  of  nearly  every  person  whose  opinion 
on  the  subject  is  entitled  to  respect,  and  the  determined  opposition 
of  all  others.     What  is  the  source  of  this  opposition?     Is  it  not 
the  confusion  of  thought  resulting  from  a  half-knowledge  of  city 
development  ?     If  our  legislators  were  asked  to  frame  a  charter  for 
a  city  which  was  to  spring  into  existence  upon  territory  hitherto 
unoccupied,  the  task  of  separating  political  from  business  functions 
would   not    be   difficult.     The    task    is    very    different    when   a 
community  which  has  been  a  township,  then  a  village,  and  finally 
yearns  for  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  city  existence,  asks  for  a 
charter.     When   this   point    in    municipal  evolution  is   reached, 
functions  so  easily  separable  in  theory  have  been  hopelessly  entan- 
gled in  practice,  and  interested   parties  and  cliques  combine  to 
resist  a  change.     It  is  right  here  that  a  careful  study  of  the  history 
of  cities  may  prove  extremely  useful.     Let  it  be  made  so  general 
and  popular  that  every  citizen  will  understand  just  how  the  town 
changed  into   the  city,  and  how  clearly  distinguishable  are  the 
functions,  and  the  problem  of  municipal  government  will  be  far 
on  its  way  to  successful  solution.     The  idea  of  the  average  citizen 
now  is,  I  suppose,  something  like  this  :  The  town  is  the  polftical 
unit  of  our  system,  the  republican  atom  of  our  republican   federa- 
tion.    Its  affairs  are  ordered  by  the  people.     We  pride  ourselves 
on   this   fact.     A  city  is  but  a  town   of   larger   growth.     If  the 
people  are  not  to  order  its  affiirs,  then  let  us  confess  that  local 
self-government  is  a  failure.     His  idea  of  the  town  is  all  right.     It 
is  his  conception  of  the  city  which  is  faulty.     He  thinks  it  a  unit 
when  it  is  dual.     He  must  be  taught  the  fact,  that  just  as  the 
territory  which  was  originally  a  township  has  been  changed  into  a 
city  by  bringing  upon  that  territory  persons  and  property,  the  re- 
moval of  which  would  cause  the  territory  to  revert  to  a  township, 
BO  the  town  as  a  political  organism  has  become  the  city  by  the 
addition  of  powers  and  privileges  which  could  be  withdrawn  with- 
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out  injury  to  the  town.  He  will  then  see  that  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  the  town  and  the  city  exercising  separate  jurisdiction, 
over  the  same  territory,  than  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments.  When  the  average  voter  once  fully  realizes  that 
city  functions  proper  are  not  political  but  business  ones,  that  all 
political  functions  may  be  performed  through  the  town,  it  ought 
to  be  an  easy  task  to  divide  and  redistribute  municipal  powers 
between  these  two  organisms — two  organisms  which  are  logically 
and  often  historically  distinct,  but  which  have  in  American  prac- 
tice been  wedded  into  a  unity,  much  like  that  of  husband  and  wife 
at  common  law,  where  the  husband  and  wife  were  one,  but  the 
husband  that  one. 

If  the  views  presented — that  the  study  of  local  history,  not  only 
ancient  but  modern,  not  only  of  community  origins,  but  growth, 
can  help  us  to  solve  the  present  pressing  problems  in  politics  and 
economics — are  correct,  then  there  are  no  bounds  to  be  set  to  this 
branch  of  inquiry.  It  can  proceed  indefinitely  and  with  incalcu- 
lable usefulness. 

Fields  open  on  every  hand,  which  have  been  little  entered  by 
historical  societies,  but  may  they  not  be  made  very  fruitful  ?  If  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  indulging  in  speculation  which  may  seem  to 
imply  a  suggestion  to  those  far  more  experienced  than  myself  in 
this  work,  let  me  ask  you  to  conjecture  what  would  result  if 
historical  societies  were,  able  and  disposed  to  encourage  annual 
compilations  of  local  history.  Suppose  this  society  had  to-night 
a  series  of  carefully  compiled  annals  of  Oneida  County,  or  even  of 
Utica.  Could  money  purchase  it  ?  It  may  be  impracticable  to 
procure  such  of  the  future,  but  I  am  sure  we  have  only  to  imagine 
the  work  well  done  to  be  convinced  of  its  desirableness.  True, 
most  of  the  facts  which  would  find  their  way  into  such  annals  are 
now  treasured  in  the  tiles  of  newspapers.  They  are  accessible  to 
but  few,  and  the  multitudinousness  of  their  contents  baffles 
search.  Not  so  with  brief,  well  digested  summaries  of  such  facts. 
They  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  individual  and  easily  consulted. 
Such  papers  could  be  made  to  mirror  the  social,  business,  political  and 
religious  life  of  the  community.  They  could  picture  our  manners, 
customs,  condition.  They  would  show  the  growth  or  decay  of 
trade,  of  manufactures,  of  institutions.  They  would  have  for  us 
not  only  an  interest,  but  a  specific  commercial  value,  and  by  after 
ages  would  be  esteemed  more  highly  than  the  costliest  material 
monuments. 
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It  is  not  expected  in  this  paper  to  add  anything  to  what 
is  already  known  of  the  geology  of  Oneida  County.  The  attempt 
will  be  rather  to  bring  together  in  compact  form,  the  chief  facts 
about  the  rock  history  of  the  county,  and  their  bearing  upon  its 
economical  productions.  It  is  obvious  that  no  attention  can  be 
given  to  the  organic  remains,  beyond  the  mention  of  a  few  prevail- 
ing types  and  characteristic  species. 

It  is  affirmed  as  probable  by  Professor  Dana,1  that  the  Lower 
Silurian  age,  in  which  he  includes  the  Cambrian,  was  equal  in 
duration  to  all  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed.  Yet  the  rocks 
of  Oneida  County  furnish  a  record  which  begins  with  the  Archaean, 
passes  up  through  the  Lower  Silurian  and  well  on  into  the  Devo- 
nian System.  With  a  north  and  south  range  of  about  fifty  miles, 
the  county  embraces  at  least  sixteen  fairly  distinct  geological 
horizons,  exclusive  of  the  Quaternary,  and  only  counting  those 
which  exhibit  outcrop  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  Of  these, 
five  have  their  typical  development  here  and  take  their  names  from 
our  local  geography.  The  county  supplies  none  of  the  intricate 
problems  of  geology,  its  rock  history  being  written  in  plain 
characters ;  mainly  in  undisturbed  strata  of  organic  and  sedimen- 
tary deposits,  with  no  derangement  or  modification,  save  by  the 
ordinary  geological  forces. 

The  direction  of  outcrop  of  the  successive  formations  is  determined 
by  the  fact  that  the  county  lies  at  the  southwestern  base  of  the 
ArchaBan  or  Adirondack  nucleus  of  the  New  York  system.  Thus 
the  geological  map  shows  the  northwest  and  southeast  bands, 
gradually  assuming  a  more  nearly  east  and  west  direction,  until 
they  take  their  place  in  the  great  lines  of  outcrop  passing  westward 
from  the  Hudson  River  region  to  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara 
River. 

Beginning  with  the  lowest  member  of  the  Oneida  County  series, 
the  first  to  be  noticed  is  the  Archa3an,  or  primary  of  the  New  York 
reports.  These  rocks  were  originally  sedimentary,  but  have  been 
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1  Manual  of  Geology,  page  211. 
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highly  metamorphosed,  upturned  and  crushed  together,  forming 
the  gneisses,  granites  and  other  crystalline  rocks  of  early  geological 
time.  They  cover  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  including 
the  whole  of  Forestport,  the  northeast  part  of  Remsen,  and 
so  much  of  Boonville  as  lies  east  and  north  of  the  Black  River, 
this  stream  marking  the  boundary  line.  These  rocks  are  a  part  of 
the  Adirondack  mass. 

Passing  upward,  the  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  age  are  wanting; 
at  least  none  have  yet  been  found.  During  the  long  period  of 
their  deposition  upon  the  eastern  border  of  the  continent,  Central 
New  York  was  a  region  of  elevation,  and  hence  no  sediments 
remain  to  mark  the  time.  The  next  in  order  is  the  Calciferoua 
Sandstone,  so  called  from  its  mixture  of  calcareous  and  siliceous 
materials.  The  only  reported  locality  of  this  rock  in  Oneida 
County  is  at  a  point  in  the  bed  of  the  West  Canada  Creek,  on  the 
boundary  line  of  Herkimer  County.  It  will  be  better  known  as 
the  mass  overlying  the  Archaaan  gneiss  at  Little  Falls,  and  as 
affording  an  abundance  of  quartz  crystals  at  Little  Falls,  Middle- 
ville  and  elsewhere.  Its  rough,  knotty  appearance  is  due  to  the 
weathering  off  of  the  particles  of  lime,  leaving  the  hard,  sandy 
portions.  It  is  the  first  fossiliferous  rock  of  Oneida  County. 

Above  the  calciferous  we  reach  the  Trenton  Limestone.  This 
rock  is  known  to  all  by  its  profusion  of  fossil  remains,  its  econom- 
ical uses,  and  the  scenery  of  its  typical  locality  at  Trenton  Falls. 
Of  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Trenton,  the  Black  River  limestone 
has  a  limited  development  along  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  the 
town  of  Boonville.  The  main  mass  of  the  Trenton  comes  in  from 
Lewis  County,  and  is  at  that  point,  according  to  Mr.  Vanuxem, 
about  three  miles  wide,  but  is  broader  to  the  southeast.3  It  forms 
the  chasm  of  the  West  Canada  Creek  and  passes  along  its  border 
into  Herkimer  County.  Thus  it  includes  the  central  part  of  Boon- 
ville, passing  under  the  village  from,  northwest  to  southeast,  the 
northeastern  part  of  Steuben,  the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
Remsen,  a  large  part  of  Trenton  and  the  northern  part  of  Deer- 
field.  Exposures  of  the  limestone  appear  westward  of  its  principal 
area,  in  the  beds  of  streams,  where  the  overlying  slates  and  shales 
have  been  swept  away.  Such  are  the  valleys  of  Steuben  Creek,  of 
Nine  Mile  Creek  near  Holland  Patent,  and  extending  by  Stittville 
into  Marcy,  along  the  bed  of  Lansing  Kil,  Big  Brook  and  the 
Mohawk  River  in  Western.  The  gorge  at  Trenton  Falls  shows 
the  two  common  varieties  of  this  rock,  the  lower  mass  being 

8  Geology  of  Third  District,  page  260. 
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black,  thin  bedded,  soft,  composed  almost  wholly  of  organic  forms, 
while  the  upper  part  is  hard,  crystalline,  gray,  thick  bedded  and 
massive.  The  Trenton  fauna  is  exceedingly  abundant,  especially 
in  corals,  crinoids,  crustaceans  and  the  various  classes  of  mollusca. 
A  iew  of  the  common  fossils  are:  Chaetetes  Lycoperdon,  Orlhis 
Testudinaria,  Pleurotomaria  Lenticular!*,  several  species  of  Ortho- 
cerata  or  straight  chambered  Cephalopods,  and  Trilobites  of 
the  genera,  Asaphus  and  Calymene.  No  more  interesting  rocks 
exist  in  Oneida  County  than  the  Trenton.  They  represent  one  of 
the'great  limestone  making  periods  and  exhibit  most  strikingly  the 
part  which  organic  forms  have  played  in  building  up  the  earth's 
crust.  Few  localities  have  yielded  a  richer  harvest  to  the  palaeon- 
tologist than  the  vicinity  of  Trenton  Falls.3 

The  next  rock  as  we  ascend  is  the  Utica  slate,  nearly  black  in 
color,  fine  grained,  and  decomposing  rapidly  under  exposure. 
According  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Walcott4  it  has  a  thickness  in  this, 
the  typical  locality,  of  six  hundred  feet.  It  has  a  characteristic 
fauna,  largely  distinct  from  the.  Trenton  below  and  the  Hudson 
River  rocks  above.  Notable  among  the  fossils  are  many  species 
of  graptolites,  with  their  graceful  and  feather-like  impressions 
often  covering  the  upturned  surface  of  the  slate.  To  these  fossils 
according  to  Mr.  Vanuxem,  the  slates  probably  owe  their  carbona- 
ceous matter  and  dark  color.  Another  characteristic  fossil  is  the 
Trilobite,  Triarthrus  Becki,  whose  heads,  with  their  transverse 
furrows,  may  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  gulf  east  of  Third 
street,  in  the  city  of  Utica.  In  extent  of  surface  in  this  county, 
the  slate  considerably  exceeds  the  Trenton.  Entering  f  rom  Herki- 
mer  County  on  the  east,  it  covers  Utica,  Deertield,  except  the  top' 
of  Deerfield  Hill  and  a  narrow  tract  along  West  Canada  Creek, 
that  part  of  Whitestown  along  the  Mohawk  River,  nearly  all  of 
Marcy,  the  southern  part  of  Trenton,  all  of  Floyd  except  an  area 
near  Floyd  Corners,  the  eastern  part  of  Rome,  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  Steuben,  except  the  highest  summits,  nearly 
all  of  Western,  the  western  part  of  Boonville  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Ava.  It  thus  passes  northwest  through  the  county,  in  a  broad 
band  parallel  to  the  Trenton  and  from  six  to  eight  miles  wide. 
Among  the  favorable  localities  for  observing  the  rock  and  its 

3  Of  especial  interest  in  this  connection,  are  the  labors  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Wal- 
cott of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  Mr.  Edward  Hurlburt  of 
Utica. 

4  Utica  Slate  and  Related  Formations,  page  1.     (Transactions  Albany  Insti- 
tute, 1879.) 
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fossils  are  the  gulf  in  East  Utica,  abou£  Holland  Patent,  and  the 
ravines  in  Deerfield. 

The  next  rocks  as  we  ascend  in  the  series  are  the  shales 
and  sandstones  of  the  Hudson  River  group.  The  members  of  the 
group  are  the  Frankfort  shale  at  the  base,  followed  by  the 
Lorraine  or  Pulaski  shales.  Where  the  rock  enters  the  county  on 
the  eastern  border  of  New  Hartford,  only  the  lower  mass,  or 
Frankfort  shale,  is  present.  It  is  a  light  brownish,  arenaceous 
shale,  deficient  in  fossils,  and  has  some  thin  alternating  bands  of 
fine,  compact  sandstone.  It  appears  in  Sylvan  Glen,  east  of  Third 
street,  is  the  mass  at  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  and  the  hill  to 
the  southward,  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  Mason's  quarry,  a  mile  east 
of  Washington  Mills;  alsa  shows  a  thickness  of  forty  feet  in  Hal- 
leek's  Ravine,  towards  New  Hartford  village,  and  is  seen  at 
Ridge's  Mill  north  of  Rome,  passing  northward  into  Lewis  County. 
It  is  further  found  in  isolated  patches  north  and  east,  having  once 
covered  a  much  larger  area.  These  patches  are  on  the  top  of  Deer- 
field  hill  coming  in  from  Schuyler,  near  Floyd  Corners,  and  the 
highest  parts  of  Steuben.  The  upper  division  of  the  group  begins 
near  Rome  and  extends  northward  through  Lee  and  Annsville  into 
Lewis  County.  By  the  creek  near  the  railroad,  on  Mr.  Greenfield's 
farm,  a  mile  south  of  Rome,  it  shows  several  feet  of  blue,  soft 
shale,  replete  with  fossils,  with  two  or  three  thin  bands  of  compact 
sandstone.  In  this  part  of  the  group  is  the  Halleck  spring, 
near  Westmoreland  village.  The  sandstone  increases  until  in  the 
upper  beds  of  the  group,  it  wholly  replaces  the  shale,  as  in  the  quar- 
ries of  Messrs.  Brush,  Emery  and  Smith,  near  Spencer  Settlement  in 
Westmoreland.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  rocks  of  the  Hudson  River 
group  cover  the  following  areas  in  Oneida  County:  A  tract 
of  considerable  extent  through  the  northern  part  of  New  Hartford 
the  central  and  western  portions  of  Whitestown,  nearly  or  quite 
half  of  Westmoreland  to  the  northeast,  a  broad  tract  through 
Rome,  all  of  Lee,  the  northwest  part  of  Western,  with  parts 
of  Annsville  and  Ava.  Some  of  the  common  fossils  are  Grapto- 
lithus  Pristis,  Ambonychia  Radiata,  and  Trinucleus  Concentricus. 

The  succeeding  rocks  are  those  of  the  Medina  epoch,  including 
the  Oneida  Conglomerate  at  the  base  and  the  Medina  sandstone 
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above.  The  conglomerate,  especially  in  its  lower  layers,  is  a 
pudding  stone  of  quartz  pebbles,  cemented  together  more  or  less 
firmly,  while  the  upper  layers  graduate  into  a  coarse  sandstone, 
gray,  or  often  bluish  in  color.  Occasionally  there  are  layers 
of  soft,  dark  shale,  as  at  Johnson's  quarry  on  Frankfort  Hill. 
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There  are  also  spots  of  pyrites  which  give  the  weathered  blocks 
their  dark  rusty  color,  as  seen  in  the  locks  of  the  old  Chenango 
Canal  in  New  Hartford  and  Kirkland.  There  are  no  fossils  except 
a  few  fucoids.  The  mass  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  thick  in  this  county.6  Its  usual  thickness  in  the  quarries 
about  Utica  is  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet.  It  occupies  the  following 
areas  in  this  county  :  A  narrow  band  passing  through  the  central 
part  of  New  Hartford,  the  northern  extremity  of  Kirkland,  the 
central  part  of  Westmoreland,  southwestern  Rome,  northeastern 
Verona,  parts  of  Vienna  and  Annsville,  all  of  Camden  and  Flor- 
ence, except  a  few  patches  of  Medina  sandstone.  In  the  latter 
towns  the  rock  becomes  the  "  gray  sandstone  '  of  the  New  York 
Reports.  The  localities  for  examinations  are  numerous,  including 
the  quarries  on  Frankfort  and  Graffenberg  hills,  Mr.  Blackstone's 
quarry  at  the  head  of  Sylvan  Glen,  on  the  road  out  of  Clinton  a 
mile  toward  Utica,  Mr.  Mansfield's  farm  south  of  Westmoreland 
village,  near  Lowell  in  Westmoreland,  and  at  the  old  stone 
pound  in  Verona. 

The  passage  from  the  Hudson  river  rocks  to  the  conglomerate 
marks  the  close  of  the  Lower  and  the  beginning  of  the  Upper 
Silurian,  and  is  the  period  of  the  elevation  of  the  Green  mountains. 
This  elevation  in  New  England  and  eastern  New  York  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  conglomerate  is  not  seen  going  westward 
until  Herkimer  county  is  reached,  and  first  assumes  prominence  in 
Oneida  county.  The  same  is  substantially  true  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding groups,  the  Clinton  and  the  Niagara.  Thus  Oneida  county 
ranks  with  eastern  New  York  in  the  completeness  of  its  lower 
Silurian  development,  and  with  western  New  York  in  the  complete- 
ness of  its  upper  Silurian  series.  The  disturbances  of  such  a 
period  of  elevation,  with  its  folding  and  crushing  of  strata,  also 
account  for  the  coarse  sediments  found  in  the  lower  layers  of  the 
conglomerate.  The  upper  rocks  of  the  Medina  epoch,  the  Medina 
sandstone,  show  in  this  county  only  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment which  becomes  so  extensive  in  western  New  York,  as  at  the 
falls  of  the  Genesee  at  Rochester,  and  at  Niagara.  They  probably 
cover  a  wedge  shaped  area  in  Camden  and  Vienna,  with  some 
patches  in  Camden  and  Florence.  Thus  the  Oneida-Medina  rocks 
show  a  graduated  series  from  the  coarse  grit  of  the  former,  where 
it  rests  on  the  Hudson  river  shales,  to  the  fine,  sandy  and  clayey 
sediments  of  the  latter,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  smooth  flagstones 
of  the  Medina. 

6  Dana's  Manual,  page  218. 
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The  next  rocks  are  those  of  the  Clinton  group,  resting  on  the 
sandstone  from  east  to  west  throughout  the  county.  They  consist 
of  bluish  green  shales,  red,  blue  and  reddish  gray  calcareous  sand- 
stones, and  usually  two  beds  of  red  oolitic  iron  ore.  No  other 
group  of  rocks  in  the  county  is  so  variable  in  color,  texture  and 
general  character,  and  none  is  better  known  or  more  valuable. 
The  rocks  cover  a  tract  from  two  to  six  miles  wide,  more  surface 
being  exposed  westward.  They  pass  through  southern  New 
Hartford,  the  northern  central  portion  of  Kirkland,  the  southern 
central  part  of  Westmoreland,  covering  a  triangular  area  in  the 
north  of  Vernon,  and  more  than  half  of  Verona  to  the  south  and 
west.  The  points  where  the  group  can  be  seen  are  numerous, 
owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  streams  have  cut  it  down,  and 
the  large  number  of  openings  for  the  extraction  of  ore  and  build- 
ing stone.  We  may  mention  the  ore  beds  of  Mr.  Davis  on  the  east 
border  of  New  Hartford,  Roger's  glen  at  Willowvale,  Well's  ore 
beds  in  Kirkland,  the  mines  a  half  mile  east  of  Clinton  village,  the 
quarries  at  the  base  of  the  hill  at  Hamilton  College,  numerous 
localities  in  Westmoreland,  near  Verona  village  and  at  the  old 
quarry  near  Sconondoa.  Fossils  are  very  numerous  in  the  shales, 
sandstones  and  ores  of  the  group.  Some  of  the  common  forms 
.are:  marine  plants,  brachiopods,  as  Strophomena  Depressa  and 
Atrypa  Reticularis,  the  corals  Zaphrentis  Bilateralis,  Palseocyclus 
Rotuloides,  and  tracks  of  crustaceans. 

The  dark  colored  limestone  and  shale  of  the  Niagara  are  next  in 
order.  This  group,  which  is  important  both  for  its  rocks  and  its 
fossils  farther  west,  is  represented  by  a  thin  band  of  shale  and 
limestone  in  Oneida  county,  though  in  Vernon  it  becomes  thicker 
and  shows  some  fossils.  At  Farmer's  Mills  in  the  southern  part  of 
Kirkland  is  a  very  interesting  exposure  of  the  peculiar  concretions  of 
the  group.  It  is  the  same  described  in  the  New  York  Reports  as  at 
Hart's  mills.6  A  few  feet  of  blue  Niagara  shale  are  seen  in  actual 
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contact  with  the  green  shale  of  the  next  group.  In  the  blue  shale 
is  a  layer  of  limestone,  a  foot  or  more  thick,  almost  wholly  com- 
posed of  massive  concretions,  often  two  feet  in  diameter,  whose 
layers  crack  off  like  the  coats  of  an  immense  onion.  The  same 
concretions,  though  smaller  and  like  hard,  irregular  knots,  are  seen 
in  the  same  order,  under  the  green  shale  in  the  ravine  back  of 
the  residence  of  Professor  Kelsey,  at  Hamilton  College.  The  best 
development  in  the  county  is  along  Sconondoa  creek  in  the  town 
of  Vernon. 

6  Vanuxem,  Geology  of  Third  District,  page  91. 
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Upon  the  Niagara  rest  the  rocks  of  the  Salina  group.  The 
lower  member  is  a  thick  mass  of  soft,  red  shale,  with  occasional 
green  layers  and  green  spots.  The  upper  members,  which  give 
the  group  its  importance  as  the  sources  of  gypsum  and  salt,  are  but 
slightly  developed  in  Oneida  county.  This  rock  has  been  so 
extensively  cut  down  by  the  streams  that  its  surface  area  is  more 
irregular  in  form  than  that  of  most  of  the  rocks  northward.  Thus 
it  has  southerly  extensions  in  the  Sauquoit,  Oriskany  and  Sconon- 
doa  valleys,  and  northerly  extensions  on  the  intervening  ranges  of 
hills.  This  in  a  general  way  is  true  of  all  the  rocks  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  owing  to  their  southward  dip.. 
They  first  appear  on  the  hilltops,  pass  down  the  hillsides  south- 
ward and  disappear  under  the  succeeding  formations.  The  red 
shale  of  the  Salina  is  seen  in  many  of  the  ravines  of  Paris;  on 
the  north  and  west  of  Paris  Hill  in  the  towns  of  New  Hart- 
ford, Kirkland  and  Marshall,  in  the  southern  part  of  Kirkland  in 
the  Oriskany  valley,  at  College  Hill,  where  it  appears  above  the 
Clinton  and  Niagara.  It  is  quarried  for  the  walks  of  the 
campus  in  the  ravines  on  either  side,  and  exhibits  in  the  north- 
ern ravine  an  abundance  of  its  spherical  green  spots.  It  passes 
through  the  southern  part  of  Westmoreland  and  is  the  surface 
rock  of  about  two- thirds  of  the  town  of  Vernon.  This  shale 
contains  no  fossils. 

We  come  now  to  the  lower  Helderberg,  a  passage  in  geological 
history  from  the  shallow,  briny,  lifeless  waters  of  the  Salina 
period,  to  deep,  clear  seas,  with  their  hard  limestones  and  numer- 
ous and  advancing  forms  of  life.  The  lower  division  of  the 
lower  Helderberg,  the  water  lime,  is  well  shown  in  Oneida  county, 
being  below  of  a  light  drab  color,  a  bed  of  passage  from  the 
Salina,  and  above,  a  dark  blue  compact  limestone.  It  is  well  seen 
at  various  points  in  Kirkland,  Marshall  and  Augusta.  We  men- 
tion the  following :  Where  the  road  from  Washington  Mills  to 
Paris  Hill  runs  by  the  creek  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Kirkland, 
a  little  further  up  the  hill  under  the  roadway,  the  jutting  ledge  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  as  you  descend  from  Hanover  Green  to  Clin- 
ton, at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  at  Oriskany  Falls  and  rising  along 
the  western  hillside,  terminating  on  the  hilltop,  a  short  distance 
south  of  Hamilton  College,  and  Forge  Hollow  on  the  east  branch 
of  Oriskany  creek,  midway  between  Waterville  and  Deansville. 
At  this  locality  Mr.  Amos  O.  Osborn,  of  Waterville,  found  in 
1882  the  fossil  Proscorpius  Osborni,7  which  has  a  special  interest  as. 

7  Described  by  R.  P.  Whitfield,  Bulletin  of  Am.  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Oct., 
1885. 
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being  the  lowest  fossil  scorpion  and  possibly  the  earliest  air- 
breather  yet  found  in  American  rocks.  Although  last  described, 
Mr.  Osborn's  discovery  antedates  by  some  months  that  of  similar 
remains  in  Sweden  and  Scotland.  The  characteristic  forms  of  the 
water  lime  are:  Tentaculites  Irregularis,  Meristella  Sulcata,  Leper- 
ditia  Alta,  and  that  most  interesting  crustacean,  Eurypterus  Rem- 
ipes,  of  which  a  number  of  splendid  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
private  collection  of  Mr.  Osborn.  The  upper  members  of  the  lower 
Helderberg  are  seen  in  the  ledges  and  quarries  at  Oriskany  Falls, 
where  the  whole  group  has  a  thickness  of  ]20  feet.8  The  upper 
members  are  hard,  blue  limestones,  with  great  abundance  of  the 
usual  fossils,  such  as  Pentamerus  Galeatus,  Rhynchonella  Ventri- 
cosa,  Atrypa  Reticularis,  and  various  species  of  corals  and  crinoids. 
The  next  rock  is  the  Oriskany  sandstone.  The  long  Silurian 
record  closes  with  the  lower  Helderberg  and  the  Oriskany  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  Devonian.9  The  rocks  of-  this  period  lie 
above  the  lower  Helderberg  limestones  at  Oriskany  Falls.  They 
form  a  ledge  of  about  ten  feet  thickness,  of  a  light  yellowish  color, 
turning  brown  by  exposure  and  made  up  of  coarse  quartz  sand. 
Although  in  many  localities  a  coarse  sand  rock,  it  has  a  character- 
istic and  abundant  fauna.  Some  of  the  more  common  species  are 
the  Brachiopods,  Spirifer  Arenosus,  a  large  shell,  of  which  the 
interior  casts  are  exceedingly  abundant,  and  Rensselaeria  Ovoides. 
There  is  another  point  of  exposure  in  the  town  of  Marshall,  near 
the  Eastman  quarry  and  under  the  succeeding  limestones. 

The  next  higher  rocks  are  those  of  the  Corniferous  period.  Here 
the  Caudi  Galli  and  Schoharie  grits  have  thinned  out  and  dis- 
appeared before  the  east  line  of  Oneida  county  is  reached.  The 
Corniferous  rocks  are  well  developed,  including  the  Onondaga  and 
Corniferous  limestones.  The  Onondaga  lies  below,  is  a  thinner 
mass  and  of  a  light  color.  The  Corniferous  is  above,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  extensive  layers  of  hornstone  or  chert.  These  nodules 
may  be  observed  in  almost  every  field  and  stone  wall  in  southern 
portions  of  the  county.  The  organic  forms  are  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  especially  the  corals,  crinoids,  some  large  coiled  shells 
and  a  peculiar  species  of  Trilobite,  Dalmanites  Selenurus.  These 
rocks  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  Marshall,  as  at  Eastman's 
quarry  north  of  Waterville,  and  the  Green  slit  quarry  farther  east. 
The  limestone  also  extends  south  under  the  village  of  Waterville, 

8  S.  G»  Williams,  American  Journal  of  Science,  February,  1886. 

9  DeVerneuil;  Newberry,  in  Geology  of  Ohio;  etc. 
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is  found  in  various  parts  of  Paris  and  along  the  eastern  hillsides 
in  Bridgewater,  as  at  the  quirry  on  Babcock  hill  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  town. 

The  last  rocks  in  Oneida  county  are  those  of  the  Hamilton 
period.  Of  these  the  lowest  are  the  Marcellus  shales,  of  dark 
color  and  closely  resembling  the  Utica  slate.  They  cover  about 
half  of  the  town  of  Sangerfield,  running  diagonally  across  the 
town  from  northeast  to  southwest,  along  the  valley  of  Chenango 
creek.  They  are  also  seen  along  the  hillsides  in  Bridgewater 
valley  above  the  limestone.  What  was  said  of  the  irregular 
exposure  of  the  Salina  rocks  is  especially  true  of  all  the  rocks  in 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  where  the  streams  have 
scored  them  down,  flowing  from  the  limestone  ridge,  both  north- 
ward and  southward.  Above  the  Marcellus,  the  Hamilton  shales 
begin,  with  their  vast  accumulations  of  soft  sediments,  bands  of 
'  limestone  and  great  abundance  of  animal  and  plant  remains.  Only 
a  limited  development  of  the  group  is  seen  in  this  county.  The 
Hamilton  rock  covers  the  southeast,  or  higher  portions  of  Sanger- 
field, runs  up  over  the  highest  parts  of  Bridgewater,  extending 
north  into  Paris,  where  it  caps  the  eminence  known  as  Tassel 
hill. 

This  completes  the  rock  history  of  the  county  except  for  the 
glacial  and  yet  more  recent  periods,  to  which  we  now  turn  to 
examine  what  we  may  term,  the  surface  geology  of  the  county. 

If  each  group  of  rocks  had  remained  as  it  was  first  deposited  in 
ocean  sediments,  we  should  doubtless  see  a  somewhat  regular 
overlapping  of  rock  surfaces,  each  layer  receding  and  laying  bare 
portions  of  the  one  preceding  and  below  it.  Such  is  not  the  con- 
dition which  we  find  after  restless  forces  have  carved  the  surface 
into  new  forms  and  buried  it  under  the  debris  of  underlying  and 
remote  rocks.  The  configuration  of  Oneida  county  can  scarcely 
be  understood  without  taking  into  account  the  vast  system  of 
excavations  throughout  the  State.  Since  the  rocks  of  this  county 
were  deposited,  the  north  and  south  valleys  and  lake  basins  which 
lie  parallel  to  each  other  from  eastern  New  York  to  Lake  Erie, 
have  been  made,  the  basin  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  have  been  scored  out  and  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  has 
been  deposited  and  modified  to  its  present  forms.  Doubtless  this 
work  was  begun  by  the  streams  of  early  geological  times,  but  the 
bulk  of  it  has  been  done  by  glacial  action  and  the  subsequent 
movements  of  water.  Looking  more  narrowly  at  the  area  of  this 
county,  we  find  that  excepting  at  the  extreme  north  and  south,  it 
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lies  in  the  broad  depression  of  the  Mohawk  river,  Wood  creek  and 
their  tributaries.  Near  the  southern  boundary  is  a  limestone  ridge, 
south  of  which  the  Unadilla  and  Chenango  rise.  At  the  northeast  is 
another  limestone  ridge,  beyond  which  the  descent  is  towards  the 
Black  river.  Again,  draw  a  line  from  Oriskany  Falls  north  through 
Rome  and  the  eastern  part  of  Lee.  All  streams  west  of  this  line 
flow  north  and  northwest,  or  southerly  and  south  into  Oneida  Lake. 
All  streams  east  of  this  line,  except  at  the  extreme.north  and  south, 
flow  south  and  north  into  the  Mohawk  river  and  West  Canada  creek 
and  pass  out  of  the  county  eastward.  The  highest  point  north  of 
the  Mohawk  river  is  Starr  hill  in  Steuben,  1793  feet  above  the 
sea.10  The  highest  point  south  of  the  Mohawk  river  and  the  high- 
est elevation  within  the  county,  is  Tassel  hill  in  Paris,  1,948  feet 
above  the  sea.10  The  lowest  level  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  does  not  vary  much  from  410  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is 
the  altitude  for  Utica  at  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  station.10  The 
lowest  level  in  the  county  is  that  of  Oneida  Lake,  360  feet  above 
the  sea.10  Taking  into  account  these  great  differences  of  elevation 
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and  also  the  unknown  depth  of  alluvial  materials  in  the  Mohawk 
valley,  we  gain  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  rock  which  has  been 
swept  away  by  denuding  forces  along  the  central  east  and  west 
line  of  the  county.  It  is  especially  manifest  also  as  one  passes 
southwestward  from  Utioa  to  the  summit  of  Tassel  hill.  The 
course  is  constantly  upward,  across  tho  eroded  edges  of  an  ex- 
tended series  of  rocks.  Thus  also  this  excavation,  together  with 
the  southerly  dip  of  the  strata  throughout  the  county,  explains  the 
large  superficial  exposure  of  the  formations  north  of  the  Mohawk, 
while  south  of  the  excavation  they  run  in  narrow  bands  exposed 
at  the  edges. 

As  to  the  precise  order  and  method  of  these  changes  geologists 
are  not  fully  agreed.  Mr.  J.  8.  Newberry11  holds  that  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Mohawk  valley  resulted  from  the  raising  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  ;  that  from  the  Carboniferous  age  to  the  ice  period  a  great 
stream  passed  this  way  to  the  sea  at  or  near  New  York ;  that  the 
glacier  mainly  excavated  the  Lake  Ontario  basin  and  greatly  en- 
larged the  river  channel,  and  finally,  that  the  filling  of  the  Hudson 
valley  west  of  Albany  by  the  debris  of  the  retreating  glacier, 
deflected  the  stream  and  gave  it  an  outlet  by  the  St.  Lawrence, 
leaving  the  Mohawk  to  be  a  local  drainage  stream.  Mr.  G.  K. 

10  Dictionary  of  Altitudes  in  the  IT.   S.,  Bulletin  No.   5,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey. 

11  See  Ency.  Brit.,  9th  Ed.,  Vol.  17,  page  453. 
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Gilbert,  speaking  of  the  age  of  the  retreating  glacier,  describes 
the  changes  as  follows  :13  "  The  water  of  Ontario  having  no  escape 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  sought  the  lowest  pass  south 
of  the  Adirondacks,  finding  it  where  the  engineers  of  the  Erie 
canal  afterwards  found  it,  and  overflowing  at  Rome  to  the  Mohawk 
river.  This  discharge  was  maintained  for  a  long  period,  giving 
the  waves  time  to  construct  massive  beaches  and  carve  broad  ter- 
races which  still  endure.  They  have  been  traced  all  about  the 
basin,  except,  of  course  on  the  northeast,  where  the  waves  broke 
vainly  on  an  unrecording  wall  of  ice.  The  '  Ridge  Road'  from 
Lewiston  to  Sodus,  follows  the  crest  of  one  of  these  beaches ;  a 
railway  from  Richland  to  Watertown  has  found  easy  grades  along 
the  base  of  another.  *  *  *  *  Finally  the  blockade  was  raised 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  the  outlet  of  Ontario  was  shifted  from 
Rome  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  its  water  level  was  drawn 
down  five  hundred  feet."  Thus  whatever  obscurity  remains,  two 
facts  seem  to  be  accepted  and  clear ;  the  extensive  denuding 
agency  of  the  great  glacier  and  the  passage  of  the  continental 
drainage  stream  over  the  central  portions  of  what  is  now  Oneida 
county. 

The  transported  materials  in  this  county  afford  abundant  illus- 
trations of  the  great  'southward  movements  during  the  drift 
period  in  this  region.  The  boulders,  rolled  stones,  gravels  and  many 
of  the  soils,  reveal  their  northern  origin,  having  been  brought  down 
from  the  Archaean  nucleus,  and  succeeding  formations.  .We  notice 
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first  the  immense  deposits  of  drift  in  the  Oriskany  and  Sauquoit 
valleys.  They  form  the  high,  steep  and  often  conical  hills,  so 
numerous  between  Deansville  and  Oriskany  Falls,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sauquoit  in  Paris.13  The  same  deposits  occur  further 
south  and  west  in  Madison  county,  and  east  in  Herkimer  county, 
as  in  the  hills  around  Ilion.  They  are  composed  of  sand,  gravel 
and  rolled  stones  commonly  unsorted  but  sometimes  stratified 
and  were  left  in  their  places  as  the  great  glacier  gradually  re- 
ceded northward;  while  the  hills  have  been  cut  down  and 
rounded  off  by  the  subsequent  action  of  water  and  other  agencies. 
The  characteristic  materials  of  these  moraines  are  well  seen 
between  Oriskany  Falls  and  Solsville,  in  the  cuts  upon  the  N". 
Y.  O.  &  W.  R.  R.  Boulders  are  numerous  all  over  the  county; 
though  in  greatest  number  and  size  north  of  the  Mohawk,  as  in 

1 2  Changes  of  Level  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Forum,  June,  1888. 

13  See  article  on  Terminal  Moraine  of  the  Second  Glacial  Epoch,  by  T.  C. 
Chamberlin,  Third  Annual  Report  of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  page  360. 
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Forestport,  Remsen,  Boonville,  Steuben,  Floyd  Hill,  the  gorge  of 
Lansing  Kil  and  Florenc?.  They  are  largely  derived  from  the 
Archaean,  which  is  also  true  south  of  the  Mohawk;  but  frag- 
ments of  later  rocks  abound  everywhere,  south  of  their  lines  of 
outcrop.  It  is  common  to  see  in  Kirkland,  Paris,  Marshall  and 
the  other  southern  towns,  boulders  of  Oneida  conglomerate,  often 
of  large  sizp,  which  have  been  broken  off  from  their  original 
place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mohawk.  Fragments  of  Clin- 
ton rocks  and  ore  abound.  On  the  top  of  Paris  Hill  are  great 
numbers  of  cobble  stones  and  boulders  brought  there  from  points 
in  the  countv  and  far  to  the  northward.  The  town  of  Yernon  is 
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strewn  with  fragments  from  the  Hudson  river  and  Clinton  groups. 
The  soils  of  the  county  are  largely  of  transported  materials, 
although  the  breaking  down  of  the  softer  shales  has  formed  the 
soil  of  some  parts  of  the  county  to  no  inconsiderable  degree.  Thus 
Judge  Pomroy  Jones  in  the  "  Annals  of  Oneida  County,"  alludes 
to  the  flats  formed  by  the  washing  down  of  the  red  shale  in  the 
southern  part  of  Westmoreland.  Extensive  deposits  of  modified' 
drift  and  alluvium  exist  along  the  Mohawk  from  Ilion  westward  to 
Rome;  also  along  the  Oriskany  creek  in  Whitestown,  and  by  the 
same  stream  at  Deansville,  as  seen  in  the  stratified  sand  and  gravel 
of  the  railway  cut  south  of  the  station.  Other  extensive  deposits 
are  found  around  the  head  of  Oneida  lake  along  the  courses  of 

Wood  and  Fish  creeks,  also  where  Nine  Mile  creek  enters  the 
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Mohawk  valley,  along  the  Black  river  in  Boonville  and  on  West 
Canada  creek  above  Prospect.  An  interesting  illustration  of  the 
river  terrace,  is  seen  on  the  Mohawk  at  Westernville,  the  village 
being  located  upon  the  eastern  or  broader  terrace.  The  same  is 
strikingly  shown  on  a  small  scale  where  the  Deerfield  ravine  opens 
upon  the  Mohawk  valley,  three  distinct  levels  being  plainly  visible. 
Besides  the  extensive  denudations  already  referred  to,  Oneida 
county  affords  many  examples  of  the  erosive  power  of  water  in 
producing  rocky  gorges  and  waterfalls.  Most  notable  is  the 
chasm  at  Trenton  Falls,  where  the  process  of  removal  has  been 
hastened  by  the  fact  that  the  lower  strata  are  softer  and  more 
destructible  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  some  places  the 
upper  layers  overhang  the  path  of  the  visitor,  thirty  or  even  per- 
haps forty  feet.  Other  examples  are  the  gorges  of  the  Lansing 
Kil,  and  the  Mohawk  in  Boonville  and  Western,  where  the  water  has 
cut  away  the  slate  to  the  limestone  below.  There  are  also  extensive 
erosions  on  the  east  branch  of  Kish  Creek,  in  the  town  of  Anns- 
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ville.     All  the  higher   towns    of   the   county  afford   examples  of 
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extensive  erosion,  in  the  ravines  that  cut  through  their  hills  and 
the  cascades  on  many  of  the  smaller  streams,  as  the  Deerfield 
ravine,  Sylvan  glen  and  the  small  streams  of  Paris  and  Sangerfield. 
We  turn  now  to  the  economical  geology  of  Oneida  County. 
The  first  thing  to  claim  notice  is  soils.  Soils  largely  determine  the 
resources,  habitations  and  general  quality  of  human  life.  For 
example,  compare  two  rural  townships,  Furestport  and  Augusta. 
The  one  has  a  primary,  the  other  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  lime- 
stone soil.  The  former  has  twice  and  a  half  the  area  of  the 
latter;  the  latter  has  more  than  once  and  a  half  the  population  of 
the  former.  The  greater  part  of  Oneida  County  soils  has  been 
transported  from  regions  outside  its  own  limits.  In  this  respect 
the  whole  drift  region  differs  from  more  southern  parts,  where  the 
drift  has  not  reached,  and  where  the  disintegrating  forces  are  in 
some  respects  more  active  in  breaking  down  and  pulverizing  the 
rocks  in  place.  Nevertheless  we  have  considerable  soil  made  from 
our  own  rocks.  These  facts,  taken  together  with  the  vast  sculptur- 
ing of  surface  which  has  gone  on  here,  give  to  Oneida  County  an 
unusual  variety  of  soils.  Compare,  for  example,  the  sands  of 
Oswego  County,  or  the  level  calcareous  tracts  of  Genesee  County, 
with  our  own.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  soils  of  Forest- 
port.  Or,  take  the  cold,  barren  soil  of  the  hills  in  Florence,  with 
its  preponderant  archsean  and  sandstone  constituents,  and  we  need 
not  wonder  that  a  boy  of  the  place  thus  described  it  to -Judge 
Pomroy  Jones,  saying  that  "  Grass  did  very  well,  they  could  not 
raise  much  corn,  oats  did  a  little  better,  that  the  land  was  so  cold 
they  could  not  raise  much  grain  of  any  kind,  but  then  it  is  veiy 
healthy."  But  there  are  abundant  tracts  in  this  county  whose 
healthfulness  is  not  their  only  merit.  Wherever  the  soil  has  been 
affected  by  the  destruction  of  the  Utica  slates,  the  result  is 
favorable,  they,  "producing  by  decomposition,  a  tenaceous,  clayey 
and  highly  favorable  soil  for  grass,  forming  the  best  dairy  land  of 
the  district."14  This  fact  doubtless  has  some  application  to  such 
towns  as  Trenton,  and  parts  of  Floyd,  Marcy  and  Deerfield.  Not 
to  be  overlooked  are  the  large  tracts  of  rich  alluvial  soil  along  the 
streams  of  the  county,  as  the  Mohawk,  Sauquoit,  Oriskany  and 
the  Unadilla  in  Bridgewater.  All  the  upland  soils  and  rocks  are 
tributary  to  the  fertility  of  these.  This  fact,  had  he  known  it, 
might  have  changed  the  decision  of  a  certain  farmer  who  refused 
to  purchase  the  lowland  part  of  a  farm  in  Marcy,  he  having 
inspected  it  in  the  spring  when  submerged  by  the  Mohawk  floods. 

1 4  Vanuxem,  Geology  of  Third  District,  page  56. 
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This  very  farm  receives  its  annual  tribute  from  all  the  fields  above 
in  Marcy,  Deerfield,  Trenton  and  Floyd.  The  soils  of  Westmore- 
land, Verona  and  Vernon  are  in  places  much  improved  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  soft  rocks  which  mainly  underlie  them,  such 
as  those  of  the  Clinton  group  and  the  marly  shales  of  the  Salina 
group.  Thus  Judge  Pomroy  Jones  says:  " There  is  no  more 
productive  land  in  the  county  than  the  flats  formed  by  this  shale 
thus  washed  down."  He  refers  to  the  Salina  shale  in  the  southern 
part  of  Westmoreland.  The  excellence  of  the  soils  in  such 
southern  towns  of  the  county  as  Marshall,  Augusta  and  the  beauti- 
ful section  around  Waterville,  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  as  the 
decomposition  and  movement  southward  of  the  shales  just  spoken 
of,  the  decomposition  of  the  limestones  of  those  towns  in  place, 
the  materials  of  the  Marcellus  shale,  which  is  similar  to  the  Utica 
slate,  and  the  numerous  alluvial  bottoms  along  the  streams. 

We  next  speak  of  building  materials.  Nearly  every  structure 
one  sees  here,  suggests  local  geology,  for  Oneida  County  is  rich  in 
building  stone.  Among  the  most  extensively  used  is  the  upper  or 
crystalline  bed  of  the  Trenton  limestone.  The  quarries  are 
numerous  in  Trenton,  Steuben,  Remsen  and  Boonville.  The  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica  is  built  of  this  stone,  and  at  least  that 
for  the  original  part  of  the  structure,  was  quarried  near  Stittville 
on  Nine  Mile  Creek.  The  foundation  of  the  Park  Baptist  Church 
is  of  this  stone,  as  of  many  other  buildings,  and  much  of  the 
dressed  stone  used  for  trimmings.  Good  building  stone  is  also 
found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Hudson  River  group.  It  is  the 
light  gray  sandstone  already  described  as  found  in  the  quarries  of 
Messrs.  Brush,  Emery  &  Smith  in  Westmoreland.  The  next  stone 
of  importance,  following  the  geological  order  is  the  Oneida  con- 
glomerate and  sandstone.  The  best  layers  are  blue  in  color,  com- 
pact and  durable.  The  quarries  run  along  the  range  of  the 
conglomerate  throughout  the  county,  being  especially  abundant  in 
this  vicinity,  comparatively  little  else  being  laid  for  foundations  in 
the  city  of  Utica. 

This  brings  us  to  the  sandstones  of  the  Clinton  group,  which  are 
firm  and  of  durable  quality,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  edifices  of 
Grace  and  Calvary  Churches  and  the  Church  of  the  Reconciliation 
in  this  city.  The  stone  for  these  churches  was  taken  from  quarries 
well  up  on  the  hill  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  Hartford.  The 
stone  for  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  was  obtained,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  from  this  group  near  Clinton.  The  material 
for  the  Stone  Church  in  Clinton,  except  the  trimmings,  is  from 
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quarries  of  the  same  group  in  Kirkland,  as  also  most  of  the  stone 
in  the  buildings  of  Hamilton  College.  From  the  same  group,  but 
of  somewhat  different  texture  and  color,  are  the  excellent  building 
stones  of  the  Higginsville  quarries  in  the  town  of  Verona.15  They 
may  be  seen  in  the  foundations  of  Lewis  Lawrence's  residence; 
also  the  residences  of  F.  Gilbert,  T.  E.  Kinney,  W.  T.  and  T.  F. 
Baker  are  of  this  stone.  There  is  also  a  reddish  brown  sandstone 
in  the  Clinton  group,  which  was  opened  many  years  ago,  near 
Frankfort,  for  the  Ontario  bank  at  Utica.  The  building  is  now 
the  store  of  W.  S.  Taylor  &  Son,  but  the  color  and  texture  of  the 
stone  are  concealed  by  paint.  The  same  may  be  seen  in  the  < 
Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  of  this  city,  and  a  similar  stone  forms 
the  foundation  of  South  College,  Clinton.  It  is  fairly  durable 
when  well  laid  up,  but  crumbles  where  exposed,  as  in  the  door- 
steps of  the  church  referred  to. 

The  last  important  stone  in  the  county  is  the  limestone  of  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Helderberg,  from  quarries  at  Oriskany  Falls,  in 
Marshall  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassville.  The  Hamilton  becomes 
important  where  more  fully  developed,  as  on  the  College  Hill  at 
Madison  University,  and  among  the  "  North  River  flagstones '  of 
the  Helderberg  region. 

It  is  interesting  to  see,  as  one  may  from  the  cars  on  the  Ontario 
road,  how  the  underlying  rocks  of  each  section  furnished  the  stone 
for  the  locks  and  culverts  of  the  old  Chenango  canal;  through 
New  Hartford  the  Oneida  Conglomerate,  with  the  characteristic 
weather  stains  of  iron  oxide;  in  Kirkland,  the  red  and  brown  of. 
the  Clinton  group,  and  further  south,  the  drab  and  blue  of  the 
Lower  Helderberg. 

Among  building  materials  should  be  mentioned  the  brick  clays, 
so  largely  worked  along  the  Mohawk  river  in  Deertield,  Whites- 
town  and  Rome;  also  at  Sangerfield  Centre,  where  both  brick  and 
drain  tile  are  made.  Quicklime  is  also  an  important  product  in 
the  limestone  regions  of  the  county,  as  at  Oriskany  Falls,  in 
Marshall,  at  Thurston's  kiln  in  Paris,  and  doubtless  others.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  waterlime  is  made  in  this  county.  It  should 
be  said  that  the  rock  of  the  so-called  waterlime  group,  does  not 
make  hydraulic  lime  or  cement.  Only  certain  parts  meet  the  tests 
applied  for  this  purpose,  and  these  parts  are  more  fully  developed 
westward,  and  on  the  Hudson  River.  In  fact,  the  waterlime 
group  is  used  in  this  county  as  a  source  of  quicklime. 

1 5  Bulletin  No.  3,  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  Building  Stone  in  the  State 
of  N.  Y.,  by  John  C.  Smock,  see  page  71. 
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There  is  no  need  to  speak  at  length  of  the  iron  ore  of  the 
county,  whose  character,  localities  and  economic  value  are  well 
understood  in  this  vicinity.  Full  information  can  be  gained  in  a 
very  complete  address  given  by  Professor  A.  H.  Chester,  of 
Hamilton  College,  before  the  Utica  Mercantile  and  Manufacturing 
Association.16 

There  is  now  no  repetition  in  Oneida  County  of  the  experiment 
of  the  old  Welsh  farmer  whom  Murchison  found  digging  for  coal 
six  formations  below  the  one  where  it  could  be  found.  The  results 
of  former  searching  for  coal  in  the  town  of  Marcy17  fairly  indicate 
what  may  be  expected  in  a  search  for  oil  or  natural  gas  in  any 
town  of  this  county.  It  is  true  that  the  Trenton  and  Utica  forma- 
tions do  in  some  places  afford  mineral  oil,  but  there  is  no 
probability  that  it  will  be  found  in  this  county.  In  the  oil  regions 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the  oil  is  found  saturating  a  porous 
sandstone,  lying  over  the  fossiliferous  rock  in  which  the  oil 
probably  originated,  and  under  an  impervious  slate  which  keeps 
the  oil  from  rising  until  a  boring  is  made.18  No  such  conditions 
exist  in  Oneida  County.  The  Marcellus  shales  also  contain  com- 
bustible matter.  Many  years  ago  a  small  quantity  of  coal  was  taken 
out  in  Bridgewater,  but  while  it  had  something  of  the  appearance 
it  had  not  the  qualities  of  true  anthracite.  It  is  interesting  in  a 
scientific,  though  not  in  an  economic  sense,  to  note  that  the 
surveyor  in  charge  of  the  excavation  for  the  reservoir  of  the 
Waterville  water  works,  recently  found  in  the  Marcellus  shale,  a 
small  seam  of  true  cannel  coal.  Peat  in  large  quantities  is  found 
in  the  swamps  near  Rome.- 

There  are  in  the  county  other  minerals,  but  of  little  economical 
importance.  We  note  vast  deposits  of  calcareous  tufa  on  the  hill- 
sides and  in  the  valleys  at  their  base,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
county.  It  is  formed  by  the  leaching  down  and  compacting  of 
calcareous  particles  from  the  overlying  limestone,  and  from  its 
porous,  yellowish  appearance,  is  popularly  known  as  "  horsebone." 
It  mav  be  seen  on  the  road  from  Hanover  Green  to  Farmer's  Mills, 

v  7 

at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  the  road,  fields  and  wall  fences ;  also  at 
Holman  City  and  in  the  Dexter  Brook,  near  Clayville,  in  Paris, 
It  is  interesting  as  preserving  the  forms  of  leaves,  twigs  and  other 
objects,  upon  which  the  lime  in  solution  has  fallen.  There  are  also 
deposits  of  bog  iron  ore  in  the  lowlands  around  the  head  of  Oneida 

16  Issued  from  the  press  of  Ellis  H.  Roberts  &  Co.,  in  1881. 

1 7  Jones'  Annals  of  Oneida  County,  page  243. 

1 8  Ency.  Brit.  Art.  Petroleum,  Vol.  18,  page  715. 
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Lake,  formerly  worked,  whether  at  present  or  not,  we  cannot  eay». 
The  Gypsum  of  the  Salina  group,  so  extensive  farther  west,  is 
found  in  Vernon,  but  too  deep  for  profitable  working.  There  are 
other  minerals  of  interest,  but  not  of  economical  importance.  The 
minerals  of  Kirkland  are  thus  given  by  Dr.  Oren  Root : l9  Oxide 
of  iron,  sulphuret  of  iron,  carbonate  of  iron,  sulphuret  of  lead, 
sulphuret  of  zinc,  strontianite,  celestine,  calcite,  gypsum,  quartz 
crystals.  A  few  others  are  given  in  Dr.  Beck's  report  on  the 
mineralogy  of  the  State,  as  occurring  at  Boonville  and  other  places 
in  the  county. 

The  mineral  springs  of  the  county  should  also  be  mentioned. 
Some  of  the  more  important  are  given  as  follows : 20  Saline  Springs;, 
the  Halleck  Spring  near  Westmoreland  village,  and  the  Verona 
Spring,  to  which  should  be  added  the  Oneita  Spring  in  Utica: 
sulphuretted  springs;  in  Augusta,  near  Paris,  near  Vernon,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  spring  in  Whitestown,  near  Oriskany. 

This  paper  should  not  close  without  allusion  to  one  other  fact  of 
great  importance  in  the  history  of  Oneida  County  industries.  The 
geological  history  has  been  such  as  to  furnish  the  finest  water 
power  in  great  abundance.  First  of  all,  the  Sau quoit  Creek  with 
its  fall  of  1,014  feet  in  a  course  of  seventeen  miles,  and  upon  which 
there  have  been  erected  in  all,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  mills  and 
factories.21  We  must  also  add  the  water-power  afforded  by  the 
Oriskany  Creek,  the  numerous  and  rapid  streams  of  Annsville,  the 
Mohawk  in  Western,  and  many  smaller  streams  in  all  parts  of  the 
county. 

In  conclusion  we  may  add,  that  Oneida  County  affords  an, 
excellent  field  for  the  study  of  the  Paleozoic  series  of  rocks.8* 
While  lacking  the  Cambrian  below,  and  the  Carboniferous  above, 
most  oi  the  formations  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  systems  ar& 
well  represented,  and  we  see  here  exhibited  in  perfection  what  the 
ordinary  world-making  agencies  have  done  and  are  still  doing. 

19  See  Gridley's  History  of  Kirkland. 

20  Bulletin  No.  32,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

21  See  Rogers'  History  of  Paris. 

22 An  hour's  ride  from  Utica  will  place  one  upon  almost  any  part  of  any 
one  of  the  important  rock  eras  represented  in  the  county.  Many  places  exist 
•where  a  walk  of  three  or  four  miles  covers  as  many  geological  epochs. 
Starting  in  the  gulf  in  East  Utica,  going  up  Third  street,  through  Sylvan 
Glen,  and  crossing  two  fields  at  its  head  and  one  has  passed  over  the  Utica 
slate,  Hudson  River  shales,  Oneida  Conglomerate  and  the  Clinton  group.. 
The  facilities  afforded  within  the  county  for  the  gathering  and  study  of 
organic  remains,  are  very  great,  as  at  Trenton  Falls  for  the  Trenton,  around 
Holland  Patent  for  the  Utica,  around  Rome  for  the  Hudson  River,  New 
Hartford  and  Kirkland  for  the  Clinton,  and  about  Wateryille  and  Oriskany 
Falls  for  the  Lower  and  Upper  Heiderberg. 
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We  live  in  a  land  which  was  unknown  to  our  fathers  four 
hundred  years  ago,  and  which  even  a  century  since  was  almost  a 
wilderness.  A  different  race  occupied  this  continent,  having  gen- 
eral resemblances  to  each  other,  and  yet  with  many  marks  of  a 
mingled  or  diverse  origin.  They  spoke  different  languages;  in  a 
broad  way  radically  different.  They  varied  in  culture,  in  govern- 
ment, in  religion  and  occupation.  Some  were  industrious  ;  others 
as  lazy  as  men  well  could  be.  In  many  cases  they  had  different 
houses,  boats  and  tools.  Their  languages  were  not  alone  distin- 
guished by  the  mere  words  employed;  there  was  an  inability  in 
one  large  family  of  nations  to  utter  sounds  which  were  easy  to 
another.  In  proficiency  in  the  arts  there  was  a  wide  space  between 
the  hunter  tribes  of  the  north  and  the  semi-civilized  nations  of 
Mexico  and  Peru. 

When  Europeans  first  colonized  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  mainly  occupied  by 
two  races,  the  Algonquin  and  the  Huron  Iroquois.  The  former 
stretched  along  the  seaboard,  inhabited  New  England,  much  of 
New  York  and  the  South,  and  most  of  the  West  to  the  great  river. 
When  Champlain  entered  Canada  they  had  recently  possessed 
themselves  of  the  St.  Lawrence  also. 

Penetrating  their  territories  like  a  wedge,  the  broad  base  at  the 
north,  were  the  nations  speaking  what  is  known  as  the  Huron  Iro- 
quois tongue.  These  were  numerous  in  Canada,  especially  towards 
the  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  and  near  the  Niagara  river. 
At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  St.  Lawrence  they  occupied 
that  stream  almost  to  its  mouth.  Canada  itself  is  a  Mohawk  word 
signifying  a  village,  first  applied  by  the  French  in  1535,  to  the 
country  at  and  around  Quebec.  The  town  of  Hochelaga,  at  Mon- 
treal at  that  time,  seems  to  me  more  directly  related  to  the  New 
York  Iroquois  than  to  the  Hurons.  The  fort,  with  its  galleries 
and  warlike  stores,  the  relics  since  found  there,  support  this  belief. 
This  was  in '1535.  When  Champlain  came  to  Canada  in  ]  608, 
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however,  no  Iroquois  lived  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Algonquin 
tribe  known  as  the  Adirondacks,  had  taken  their  place,  and  be- 
tween these  and  the  exiled  Mohawks  there  was  a  relentless  war- 
fare, based  on  recent  event?.  With  the  other  Canadian  Indians, 
invaders  as  they  were,  the  Hurons  associated  themselves  against 
their  kindred  in  this  State,  and  as  brothers  offended  are  not  easily 
reconciled,  their  hatred  took  the  bitterest  form. 

The  usual  divisions  of  the  Huron  Iroquois  family  are  these : 
The  Hurons  proper  about  the  Georgian  Bay;  the  Dionondadies  or 
Tobacco  Nation,  just  south  of  these,  and  having  their  common 
name  from  growing  and  selling  a  superior  tobacco.  These  survived 
their  overthrow  as  the  Wyandots  of  later  days,  and  differed  little 
from  the  Hurons.  The  Neutrals,  living  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  and  both  sides  of  the  Niagara  river,  varied  little  from  these. 
They  had  their  name  from  being  neutral  in  the  war  between 
the  Hurons  and  Iroquois.  The  Eries,  much  more  advanced,  and 
perhaps  the  parent  stock,  dwelt  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
extending  east  to  the  Genesee  river.  Thence  the  Five  Nations 
proper  held  the  country  nearly  or  quite  to  the  Hudson  river. 
These  varied  greatly  in  habits  and  character,  having  entered  New 
York  by  different  avenues.  On  the  Susquehannalay  the  Andastis, 
a  strong  and  warlike  branch  of  the  family,  hostile  to  the  Five 
Nations.  These  were  claimed  by  the  Mohawks  as  a  branch  of  their 
own  people,  whom  they  wished  to  conquer  and  adopt,  while  the 
Senecas  sought  their  extermination.  Still  further  on,  in  North 
Carolina,  the  Tuscaroras  had  established  themselves,  returning  to 
New  York  in  1712.  There  is  reason  for  assigning  some  others  to 
this  family. 

Judged  by  the  relics  found  the  Algonquin  family  did  not  occupy 
Canada,  most  of  New  York  and  part  of  Ohio  in  prehistoric  times, 
though  they  had  long  occupied  New  England,  Southern  New  York 
and  the  Western  States.  The  Huron  Iroquois  family  thus  seems 
to  have  been  the  last  wave  of  the  migratory  tribes  advancing  from 
the  west  and  northwest,  and  had  not  reached  the  sea  300  years 
ago,  except  a  few  individuals  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Tuscaro- 
ras might  also  be  excepted. 

Judged  from  traditional  and  archaeological  evidence,  the 
peopling  of  North  America  was  something  like  this,  noting  only 
great  movements.  Ashore  people,  like  the  Eskimo,  few  in  number 
and  of  uncertain  antiquity,  may  have  dwelt  upon  our  Atlantic 
coast  at  a  very  early  day,  but  did  not  penetrate  far  inland.  If  the 
Northmen  really  reached  the  New  England  coast  about  A.  D. 
1000,  they  were  there  then,  but  are  of  little  account. 
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The  Pacific  coast  was  peopled  by  nations  some  of  whom  took 
this  route  to  Central  America,  and  their  early  relics  prove  them  to 
have  been  of  a  higher  type  than  later  comers.  Then  came  the 
colonizing  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  by  the  varied  nations  known 
as  Mound  Builders. 

The  Algonquins,  a  hunter  race,  passed  to  the  north  of  these, 
perhaps  driving  them  back,  filling  the  unoccupied  regions  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  turning  into  Canada  when  New  England 
proved  too  small,  but  little  over  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Almost  parallel  with  these,  but  a  little  later  as  a  whole,  the 
Huron  Iroquois,  finding  the  southern  regions  occupied,  advanced 
along  the  north,  through  Michigan,  Canada  and  Ohio,  pressing 
towards  the  sea,  but  generally  prevented  from  reaching  it  by  the 
Algonquins.  This  is  very  nearly  the  tradition  of  the  Delawares,. 
who  represent  the  Iroquois  as  moving  from  the  west  in  a  line  par- 
allel with  their  own  migrations,  but  a  little  in  the  rear.  The 
Huron  Iroquois  occupied  temporarily  the  solitudes  of  Canada  and 
New  York,  as  well  as  Michigan  and  Northern  Ohio,  gathering 
strength  within  their  narrow  limits,  until  they  could  force  a  pas- 
sage south  along  the  Susquehanna.  There  the  Andastis  stopped 
and  grew  strong.  The  Eries  passed  along  the  south  shore  of  their 
lake,  the  Hurons  and  Neutrals  on  the  north.  The  Tuscaroras 
reached  North  Carolina,  and  all  the  southern  Iroquois  may  have 
had  temporary  homes  in  New  York  at  an  early  day. 

The  first  Huron  Iroquois  may  have  been  peaceful,  and  all  prac- 
ticed agriculture  and  trading.  Their  enemies  were  numerous  and 
powerful,  having  the  advantage  for  a  time  of  occupancy,  better 
arms,  and  a  stronger  government.  Prudence  forbade  their  taking 
the  offensive  at  once.  Yet  experience  came  to  the  feebler  but 
prosperous  people,  and  they  had  a  courage  and  energy  to  which 
the  others  were  comparative  strangers.  Especially  was  this  true 
of  those  who  led  the  van.  They  were  the  more  adventurous 
spirits,  going  forth  from  quiet  homes  to  seek  their  fortunes.  The 
Tuscaroras  made  their  way  far  to  the  south,  and  maintained  their 
stand  against  all  native  foes;  the  Massawomekes  of  New  York 
made  themselves  feared  by  the  Indians  of  Virginia;  while  the 
New  York  Iroquois,  as  soon  as  they  had  firearms,  subdued  all 
nations  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Yet  these  later  comers  had  forts 
far  in  advance  of  their  native  enemies.  Their  very  weakness  may 
have  caused  the  strength  of  their  defensive  works,  as  it  led  them 
to  use  every  stratagem  of  war. 

The  proof  of  their  original  occupancy  of  their  New  York  terri- 
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tory,  is  partly  traditional  and  partly  archaBological.  Besides  the 
Delaware  tradition  of  their  slow  advance  by  many  stages  from  the 
west,  they  have  traditions  of  their  own.  The  Onondagas  have 
sometimes  claimed  to  have  originated  at  a  mountain  on  the  Oswego 
river,  where  no  moderate  hill  ever  existed,  but  there  are  lines  of 
earthworks  reaching  from  that  point  towards  the  homes  of  the 
Cayugas.  A  better  tradition  is  that  of  the  last  century.  In  his 
Memoirs  of  Canada,  about  1755,  Pouchot  wrote:  "The  river 
Au  Sables  (Sandy  creek)  in  Indian,  Etcataragenre,  is  remarkable  in 
this,  that  at  the  head  of  the  south  branch,  called  Tesanonouaronese, 
is  the  place  where  the  traditions  of  the  Iroquois  fix  the  spot  where 
they  issued  from  the  ground,  or  rather,  according  to  their  ideas, 
where  they  were  born."  Beyond  all  doubt  the  Onondagas  came 
from  Jefferson  County.  The  Mohawks  say  that  when  they  lived 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  they  were  misused  by  the  Adirondack?,  and 
fled  to  New  York,  driving  out  small  tribes  before  them.  On  all 
sites  in  the  territory  of  the  New  York  Iroquois  there  is  an  absence 
of  relics  distinctively  Algonquin.  The  people  who  lived  there 
three  centuries  and  more  ago,  came  from  the  west  and  northwest, 
not  from  the  south.  They  had  not  seen  the  sea,  unless  in  rare 
instances,  and  had  little  trade  with  those  living  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

We  might  say,  indeed,  and  it  seems  quite  probable,  that  another 
race  of  higher  mechanical  and  artistic  powers,  widespread,  but  few 
in  numbers,  preceded  both  Iroquois  and  Algonquins,  but  this  is  un- 
certain. Some  forms  of  stone  implements  and  ornaments  are  widely 
diffused,  and  can  be  definitely  assigned  to  no  known  race.  What 
their  use  was  and  by  whom  they  were  made,  are  questions  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  Among  these  are  the  perforated 
stones  known  as  gorgets,  found  everywhere  ;  the  bird  totems  and 
amulets  of  the  Northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  ceremonial 
stones  and  other  like  things.  Some  were  not  made  by  the  mound 
builders;  they  do  not  seem  Algonquin,  and  many  Iroquois  sites 
know  them  not  at  all.  Yet  I  am  quite  inclined  to  think  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  may  have  been  made  by  the  earlier  Huron 
Iroquois.  They  are  rare  on  village  sites  in  Central  New  York, 
but  more  frequent  as  we  approach  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
and  especially  on  sites  to  which  we  ascribe  an  Erie  origin. 

The  ordinary  celt  or  deer-skinner  occurs  everywhere  with  modifi- 
cations, and  no  other  was  used  by  the  early  Iroquois.  The  Algon- 
quins perhaps,  long  in  contact  with  the  mound  builders,  added  to 
this  the  broader  grooved  axe,  a  weapon  almost  unknown  on  New 
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York  or  Canadian  Iroquois  sites.  It  is  abundant  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  but  however  our  sites  differ  in  other  respects,  all 
agree  in  its  absence.  And  they  differ  greatly.  Where  we  find 
soapstone  vessels  there  is  no  brown  earthenware.  Unenclosed 
sites  produce  many  things  never  found  in  enclosures.  A  group  of 
villages  may  have  relics  absolutely  unique,  for  fashions  change  even 
among  Indians,  but  the  family  likeness  remains. 

I  said  the  early  inhabitants  of  Central  New  York  had  little  or 
no  contact  with  the  sea,  therefore  they  came  from  the  west. 
Marine  shells,  or  shell  beads  seldom  occur  on  prehistoric  sites,  but 
are  frequent  on  later.  In  the  Huron  ossuaries  of  Canada,  appar- 
ently modern,  Professor  Wilson  of  Toronto  informs  me  that 
southern  shells  and  the  large  beads  made  from  them  are  abundant. 
A  great  trading  people  would  get  these  from  the  Mississippi  valley 
tribes,  with  whom  they  were  in  contact.  He  said  nothing  of  the  true 
eastern  wampum.  At  Montreal  little  of  this  appears,  and  this 
probably  recent. 

A  few  stray,  prehistoric,  small  wampum  beads  might  be  expected 
low  down  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  but  I  know  of  none.  West  of 
this  they  are  absolutely  unknown.  When,  therefore,  we  are  told 
of  ancient  wampum  belt:*  in  New  York,  coeval  with  and  recording 
the  formation  of  the  Iroquois  league, — and  I  used  to  believe  in 
these — we  may  settle  it  in  our  minds  that  such  do  not  exist  and 
never  did.  The  most  ancient  Onondaga  belt  is  modern,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  is  much  over  a  century  old.  I  have  given 
special  attention  to  this  question,  examining  sites  and  belts  with 
reference  to  it.  Loskiel  says  that  colored  sticks  were  once  a  sub- 
stitute for  it,  and  Onondagas  tell  me  that  their  early  wampum  was 
made  of  porcupine  quills. 

I  have  said  that  the  Algonquins  preceded  the  Iroquois  in  most  of 
our  land,  passing  more  to  the  south  through  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  occupying  much  of  the  seaboard,  and  then  the  New 
England  States,  reaching  Canada  thence  as  they  increased,  driving 
back  the  frontier  Iroquois  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  throwing  them 
in  large  numbers  into  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  among  the 
lakes  farther  west.  Thus  the  Mohawk  valley  would  have  been 
peopled  from  Canada  East  by  the  latest  comers  of  all.  With  this 
agree  the  prehistoric  village  sites,  three  only  of  which  are  known 
there,  one  for  each  of  the  three  clans,  as  when  they  were  found 
later. 

It  is  very  likely  that  there  was  an  earlier  Huron  Iroquois  settle- 
.rnent  of  Central  New  York  from  Jefferson  County,  where  there  are 
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many  fort  sites.  Among  these  are  traces  of  Huron  burial  customs 
and  the  earthenware  is  generally  finer  than  that  farther  south,  there 
often  being  temporary  deterioration  in  such  things  as  men  recede 
from  the  parent  stock.  From  that  region  the  Onondagas  certainly 
came,  as  they  relate. 

Still  another  source  of  emigration  would  be  found  in  Canada 
West  and  Northern  Ohio.  The  Hurons  were  near  the  Georgian 
Bay  when  first  known;  the  , Neutrals  dwelt  on  the  north  of 
Lake  Erie,  perhaps  as  far  as  Michigan,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Niagara  river.  In  Northern  Ohio  and  Western  New  York  were 
the  Eries,  and  from  the  latter  the  Senecas  were  derived,  perhaps 
within  historic  times. 

The  Senecas  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Iroquois  League, 
though  the  last  to  enter  it,  forming  the  west  door,  as  the  Mohawks 
were  the  east.  On  the  Dutch  maps  of  1614  and  1616,  the  Mohawks 
and  Senecas  are  alone  designated,  and  for  fifty  years  more  the  Dutch 
hardly  mentioned  any  but  these.  That  they  were  kindred  to  the 
Eries  is  conceded.  In  1615  Champlain  spoke  of  the  Iroquois  and 
the  Entouhonorons,  whom  some  have  thought  Senecas.  In  the  ex- 
planation of  his  map  it  is  said  that  "  The  Iroquois  and  the  Antouhon- 
orons  make  war  together  against  all  the  other  nations  except  the 
Neutral  nation."  They  had  fifteen  strong  villages  ;  too  many  for 
the  Senecas,  unless  the  Eries  were  included.  That  the  Senecas 
differed  from  the  other  Iroquois  in  religious  observances,  totems 
and  clans,  habits  of  life  and  other  things,  is  very  clear.  A  marked 
distinction  appears  in  their  language,  and  they  were  not  very 
brotherly  to  the  rest.  Long  after  the  league  was  formed  they 
were  sometimes  at  swords'  points  with  the  Mohawks,  and  the 
French  Mohawks  did  not  hesitate  to  go  against  the  Senecas,  when 
they  refused  to  fight  against  the  other  nations. 

There  is  good  reason  for  thinking  them  part  of  the  Massa- 
womekes  of  Captain  John  Smith's  narrative.  Early  writers  made 
these  any  part  of  the  Five  Nations,  but  later  students  to  identify 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Entouhoriorons,  with  both  Eries  and 
Senecas,  these  being  firm  friends  until  1653.  Captain  John  Smith 
met  these  fierce  enemies  of  Powhatan  in  their  bark  canoes  on  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  in  1608.  The  general  description  is  that  of  an  Iro- 
quois war  party,  though  the  name  of  course  is  Algonquin.  That 
he  did  not  understand  their  language  makes  this  almost  certain. 
He  bought  some  of  their  weapons  and  increased  his  reputation  by 
showing  these,  the  Virginia  tribes  supposing  he  had  taken  them  by 
force.  But  a  Maryland  trader  went  to  the  Massawomekes  in  1632, 
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and  there  remains  no  doubt  that  this  name  included  the  Eries  and 
Senecas,  then  or  previously  allied.  They  had  palisades  of  great 
trees  about  their  villages,  with  galleries  at  the  top,  and  some  of 
their  towns  were  connected  with,  but  distinct  from  the  cannibal 
tribes  of  Central  New  York. 

The  strength  of  the  Senecas  increased  fast  from  the  adoption  of 
so  many  captives,  especially  from  kindred  nations.  This  was  a 
great  source  of  supply,  as  may  be  readily  seen.  Before  their 
destruction  there  were  over  thirty  Huron  villages,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty  thousand.  Near  these  the  Tobacco  Nation  had  nine 
populous  towns ;  the  Neutrals  had  forty  villages  with  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  Eries  were  probably  as  numerous; 
but  the  downfall  of  all  came  in  rapid  succession. 

In  a  general  way,  to  go  back,  this  was  the  material  out  of  which 
the  Iroquois  League  was  formed,  but  little  if  at  all  before  the 
whites  entered  New  York.  The  Senecas  from  the  west,  the 
Onondagas  from  the  north,  the  Mohawks  from  the  St.  Lawrence, — 
these  were  the  elder  brothers.  The  Cayugas  and  Oneidas  may 
have  been  offshoots  of  the  Senecas  and  Mohawks,  and  were 
younger  brothers.  The  earliest  and  most  reliable  Mohawk  tradition 
on  record,  made  this  not  earlier  than  1550,  probably  later ;  and 
archa3ological  research  confirms  this,  pointing  to  a  yet  more  recent 
date. 

There  is  a  traditional  assignment  of  sachems  to  the  nations  and 
clans,  not  well  supported  by  historical  statements  ;  there  is  a 
theory  of  a  compact,  well  ordered,  political  and  social  system  at  the 
outset,  not  founded  in  the  nature  of  thing?,  or  in  agreement  with 
facts,  and  it  seems  very  clear  that  a  forest  savage,  centuries 
ago,  did  not  manifest  the  far-seeing  and  exact  political  sagacity 
ascribed  to  him.  The  whole  system  grew  out  of  what  already  ex- 
isted, subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  growth,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  people  found  themselves.  Save  in  the 
distance  apart  of  the  several  villages,  which  made  each  group  an 
independent  nation,  there  was  little  in  the  league  itself  different 
from  that  which  bound  the  thirty  Huron  towns  together,  and 
which  afterwards  held  them  together  when  scattered  by  war. 
They  were  affected  by  the  incoming  Dutch,  French  and  English; 
by  their  adopted  captives,  who  were  numerous;  by  their  distant 
conquests ;  by  the  persistent  work  of  missionaries,  and  the 
residence  of  a  considerable  white  population.  Leaving  out  differ- 
ent phases  of  Christianity,  they  have  had  three  different  forms  of 
paganism  within  historic  times.  There  was  their  original  systemr 
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euch  as  it  was;  a  later  form  beginning  about  1670,  and  the  present 
religion  introduced  by  the  Peace  Prophet  a  century  ago.  To  say 
that  laws  and  customs  did  not  change,  under  all  these  influences,  is  to 
give  them  a  stability  nowhere  else  found  under  such  circumstances. 

The  confederacy  was  at  first  a  loose  one,  a  mere  argeement  to 
submit  all  their  disputes  to  a  common  tribunal.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  it  was  an  offensive  or  defensive  alliance  in  the  begin- 
ning. The  totems  and  clans  never  exactly  accorded  throughout; 
the  sachems  varied  in  number  as  time  went  on.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  fixed  at  fifty  ;  or  leaving  out  the  two  alleged  to  have 
had  no  successors,  at  forty-eight.  But  time  and  again  do  we  find 
the  numbers  and  apportionment  varying  and  exceeding  the  modern 
list.  They  are  assigned  in  this  to  certain  clans,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  in  early  councils  some  things  could  not  be  done  unless 
sachems  from  the  Turtle,  Wolf  and  Bear  tribes  in  each  nation 
were  present.  Yet  in  the  list  no  sachem  is  given  to  one  of  these 
clans  in  the  Cayuga  nation.  The  evidence  on  these  points  is  very 
full,  and  I  have  discussed  it  before. 

The  simple  objects  of  the  first  general  councils  took  in  a  larger 
range  afterwards.  When  the  French  first  attended  them,  one 
principal  business  was  to  keep  peace  among  themselves.  By 
hearing  disputes,  giving  wise  advice,  and  above  all  by  timely 
presents,  they  kept  from  fighting  each  other;  a  very  great  gain  to 
savages  as  well  as  to  civilized  men. 

In  1656  there  was  great  danger  of  war  between  the  Senecas  and 
Mohawks,  very  seldom  good  friends, — which  was  so  serious  as  to 
come  before  the  grand  council.  The  next  year  the  Mohawks  asked 
the  Dutch  to  protect  them  in  case  the  Senecas  attacked  their  castles. 
The  Mohawks  and  Onondagas  at  times  fell  out,  as  happened  about 
the  same  time,  and  all  was  not  harmony  in  this  band  of  brothers, 
«uch  as  might  have  been,  had  the  league  then  existed  a  century. 

Yet  this  loose  confederacy  grew  firmer  as  time  went  on.  I  have 
no  idea  that  its  founders  thought  or  planned  for  more  than  the 
most  general  and  immediate  benefits.  They  provided  for  a  council 
which  should  be  a  general  court  for  settling  their  quarrels,  but  war 
and  peace  were  left  to  each  nation,  though  often  agreed  to  by  all. 

Until  we  fairly  examine  it,  it  is  natural  to  be  impressed  with 
the  alleged  wisdom  of  the  totemic  bond,  which  was  certainly  useful 
in  a  limited  way.  The  common  statement  is  that  there  are  in  every 
nation  eight  clans,  some  of  which  have  hereditary  chiefs  and  some 
have  not.  Members  of  any  clan  must  marry  into  some  other,  thus 
binding  all  parts  of  the  nation  together.  Then  a  member  of 
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a  Mohawk  clan  visiting  Onondagas  would  stay  with  one  of  the 
same  clan,  a  Bear  with  a  Bear,  a  Wolf  with  a  Wolf,  and  thus 
there  was  an  international  bond,  quite  valuable  as  far  as  it  went. 
I  believe  in  the  argument  from  design,  when  a  true  plan  appears, 
but  there  was  none  here.  The  custom  suited  Bears,  Wolves  and 
Turtles,  for  these  chief  families  belonged  to  all  of  the  Five 
Nations,  but  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  had  none  but  these.  Others 
had  from  seven  to  nine,  sometimes  more,  and  to  what  Oneida  clan 
would  some  of  these  apply  ?  Certainly  not  to  those  of  their  own 
totems.  We  may  imagine  an  Onondaga  Eel  looking  for  an  Oneida 
Eel  to  take  him  in,  or  a  Seneca  Potato  vainly  'searching  for  a 
Mohawk  Potato  to  give  him  food.  The  boasted  system  with  its 
wise  adjustments  vanishes,  and  we  find  that  things  had  simply 
taken  their  natural  course,  families  rising  and  disappearing  as  with 
us.  The  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  had  three  clans,  the  Senecas  had 
nine,  and  some  clans  are  peculiar  to  the  others.  This  difference 
which  has  always  existed,  and  which  was  not  a  wise  plan  of  the 
founders  of  the  league,  seems  due  to  their  different  origin.  Had 
there  been  a  plan  all  the  clans  would  have  been  alike,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  family  of  his  own  to  greet  the  traveler  in  every 
nation.  This  was  but  partially  the  case,  yet  the  totem  was  placed 
on  every  cabin,  as  our  names  might  appear  on  our  doors,  that  the 
desired  place  might  be  easily  found. 

We  are  to  remember  in  speaking  of  this,  that  the  Iroquois  had 
eome  pretentious  to  art  in  house  adornment  and  in  other  things. 
We  know  how  tastefully  they  made  their  pipes  and  earthenware, 
and  how  patiently  they  wrought  on  their  robes  and  bead  work.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  Charlevoix  said  that  the  Iroquois 
formerly  built  their  towns  in  a  better  manner  than  then,  adorning 
them  with  coarse  figures  in  relief ;  but,  he  adds, "  as  almost  all  their 
towns  have  been  since  burned  in  different  expeditions,  they  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  rebuild  them  with  their  former  magnifi- 
cence," a  curious  word  to  use  of  an  assemblage  of  bark  houses. 
These  houses  were  often  long  and  high  when  occupied  by  the 
principal  men.  In  one  Seneca  town  many  were  over  sixty  feet 
long  and  occupied  by  several  families.  They  were  stongly  built* 
and  when  the  French  entered  Onondaga  in  1655,  they  said  that  the 
"  streets  were  very  clean,  and  the  roofs  of  the  cabins  seemed  cov- 
ered with  children."  Furs  and  mats  were  used  to  rest  upon  within. 
The  long  house  was  not  the  rule  among  the  Iroquois,  nor  pecu- 
liar to  them.  Some  are  mentioned  elsewhere  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long  and  crowded  with  people. 
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The  Iroquois  bent  over  saplings,  tying  the  tops  and  covering  this 
framework  with  bark.  A  piece  that  might  be  pushed  aside  covered 
the  chimney  hole,  and  the  door  was  hung  by  its  upper  edge.  On 
either  side  within  were  the  couches  or  bedstead?,  fastened  to  the 
wall,  the  lowest  shelf  a  little  above  the  floor  for  the  parents  ;  one 
for  the  children  some  feet  above  this.  On  the  cross  beams 
overhead  were  placed  stores  and  utensils.  Often  there  was  a 
a  porch  at  one  end  where  fuel  was  kept,  and  large  vessels  of  bark 
held  water  or  corn. 

The  council  house  at  Onondaga,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  was  one  of  these  long  houses,  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  has 
been  erroneously  quoted  as  a  type  of  the  common  house  there.  In 
this  the  sachems  took  their  ease  in  their  stalls  on  either  side,  while 
listening  to  the  speakers.  In  their  dignified  proceedings  they  were 
often  more  like  oriental  counsellors  than  western  savages.  The 
orators  stalked  to  and  fro  while  speaking,  not  only  interesting 
their  own  countrymen,  but  greatly  impressing  their  white  visitors. 
Early  Iroquois  councils  were  held  at  night,  but  this  custom 
changed.  The  pipe  was  used,  and  yet  not  at  first  with  all  the 
dignity  of  the  calumet.  When  the  precious  red  pipe  stone  reached 
New  York  from  the  west,  two  centuries  ago,  there  came  also  the 
story  of  its  sacred  character,  and  its  use  was  explained. 

I  have  mentioned  the  lack  of  wampum  among  the  early  New 
York  Iroquois,  as  a  proof  that  they  had  not  reached  the  sea,  but  it 
was  not  abundant  even  on  the  coast  in  prehistoric  times.  On  early 
Iroquois  sites  it  is  not  found,  nor  anything  resembling  it.  Morgan 
says  that  the  early  Iroquois  used  a  long  fresh  water  shell  for  beads, 
which  could  only  have  been  a  species  of  G-oniobasis,  a  river  shell, 
the  only  one  naturally  occurring  in  their  ancient  territory  which 
would  have  been  suitable.  A  kindred  shell,  accessible  to  the 
Eries,  would  have  been  better.  But  the  statement  is  doubtful,  for 
I  have  never  known  of  the  finding  of  a  bead  of  this  kind. 

We  discover  indications  of  an  usage  preceding  wampum.  In 
his  early  history  of  New  York,  Judge  Smith  takes  note  of  the 
use  of  sticks  to  aid  the  memory  in  replying  to  addresses  made. 
These  were  distributed  among  the  sachems  present,  and  each  was 
required  to  memorize  in  turn  one  proposition,  which  the  orator 
afterwards  learned  from  him.  A  hundred  years  ago,  if  wampum 
failed,  sticks  were  often  substituted  for  belts,  and  afterwards 
replaced  by  them.  In  1660,  at  an  early  conference  in  Albany, 
the  Senecas  gave  only  beaver  with  each  proposition,  but  wanted 
wampum  in  return.  Beaver  skins  were  a  frequent  substitute, 
but  wampum  is  still  employed  in  many  Iroquois  rites. 
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This  was  money  in  the  colonies  250  years  ago,  current  among 
Indians  and  whites.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Iro- 
quois used  it  at  tirst  in  belts.  They  had  strings  of  it  which 
were  largely  employed,  and  it  was  sometimes  braided  into  a  kind 
of  belt,  different  from  the  parallel  rows  which  formed  the  belts 
of  later  days.  These,  however,  soon  came  into  use,  and  we  have 
pictures  of  them  as  early  as  1666,  and  accounts  still  earlier.  Sig- 
nificant patterns  were  often  used,  as  in  some  of  those  now  at 
Onondaga,  one  of  which  contains  over  12,000  beads.  Easier 
results  were  often  obtained  by  using  paint.  A  little  red  changed 
a  peace  belt  into  one  of  war,  or  this  was  done  by  substituting  a 
hatchet  for  a  pipe. 

At  tirst  all  the  Iroquois  wampum  came  by  purchase,  or  as  pres- 
ents, but  as  their  power  increased  they  found  a  more  satisfactory 
way.  They  conquered  other  nations,  and  made  them  pay  tribute 
in  wampum,  so  that  before  1650  they  had  an  ample  supply.  The 
Mohawks,  soon  after,  gave  Father  LeMoyne  a  belt  on  which  a  large 
sun  was  wrought  with  6,000  beads.  From  their  position  they 
naturally  had  wampum  first  of  all  the  Five  Nations. 

Most  savages  make  war  one  principal  employment,  and  the 
Iroquois  were  no  exceptions.  The  Mohawks  learned  war  ex- 
pressly to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Adirondacks,  whom  they 
had  sworn  to  exterminate.  They  were  comparatively  weak  when 
the  Dutch  came  to  New  York,  but  they  soon  obtained  firearms, 
became  expert  marksmen,  and  in  fifty  years  the  Five  Nations  had 
subdued  all  the  country  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi.  They 
were  warlike  at  the  first  glimpse  we  have  of  them  in  this  State, 
but  the  whole  confederacy  soon  developed  into  the  most  terrible 
scourge  of  their  own  race. 

The  most  reliable  Mohawk  tradition  represents  that  nation  as 
living  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  alliance  with  the  proud  Adirondacks, 
who  were  hunters  and  warriors.  The  Mohawks  were  then  peace- 
ful agriculturists  in  the  main,  exchanging  their  produce  for  game. 
They  had  defensive  works,  but  did  not  yet  war  against  others. 
Six  of  each  nation  went  on  a  hunt,  and  the  Adirondacks  were  to 
kill  the  game,  the  Iroquois  to  bring  it  in  and  dress  it.  The  hunt 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  despised  Iroquois  were  allowed  to  try 
their  luck.  To  the  great  chagrin  of  their  comrades  they  came 
in  loaded  with  game.  At  night  the  Adirondacks  killed  them 
while  they  slept,  and  thus  began  that  undying  hatred  which 
led  to  the  ruin  of  so  many  nations.  Finding  no  redress,  the 
Mohawks  fled  to  New  York,  drove  out  the  few  inhabitants, 
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learned  war  prudently,  established  the  League,  and  at  last  rose 
to  power. 

I  have  spoken  of  their  stockades,  which  Champlain  says  were 
much  stronger  than  those  of  the  Hurons,  and  regard  that  at 
Hochelaga,  in  1535,  as  certainly  Iroquois.  It  was  a  triple  pali- 
sade with  one  entrance,  having  a  wooden  gallery  around  the 
top  of  the  walls  within,  reached  by  ladders.  This  was  much 
like  the  Onondaga  i'ort  of  1615,  while  the  heaps  of  stones  pro- 
vided for  defense,  remind  us  of  the  heaps  within  the  work 
south  of  Fort  Plain. 

Our  ideas  of  early  Indian  wars  are  of  ambushes  and  strata- 
gems, but  battles  were  sometimes  fought  openly,  especially  before 
the  use  of  firearms.  Until  they  were  found  useless  against  guns, 
the  Five  Nations  carried  shields  for  .defense,  sometimes  made 
of  cedar  wood  covered  with  thongs  of  hide,  sometimes  more 
like  wicker  work.  Those  encountered  by  Champlain  on  Lake 
Champlain,  had  arrow-proof  armor,  woven  of  cotton  thread  and 
wood.  In  this  instance  all  was  arranged  before  the  battle  be- 
gan, and  both  parties  openly  marched  to  the  struggle,  like 
regular  troops.  At  a  later  day,  when  they  assaulted  the  Eriesr 
the  Iroquois  raised  their  canoes  against  the  walls  for  shields  and 
scaling  ladders,  and  bravely  carried  the  fort. 

Once  the  Dutch  tested  their  courage  and.  were  beaten.  A 
Mahican  fort  stood  opposite  Fort  Orange,  and  the  Mahicans  asked 
some  of  the  Dutch  to  go  with  them  against  the  Mohawks.  They 
unwisely  went  "  and  met  the  Mohawks,  who  peppered  them 
so  bravely  with  a  discharge  of  arrows  that  they  were  forced  to  fly,, 
leaving  many  slain,  among  whom  were  the  commandant  and  three 
of  his  men."  One  of  these  "  they  devoured  after  having  well: 
cooked  him.  The  rest  they  burnt." 

The  war  against  the  Hurons  had  many  stirring  episodes  of 
heroism,  barbarity,  stratagems  and  treachery,  occurring  during- 
many  years. 

Why  the  Hurons  should  at  first  have  fought  against  the  Iroquois 
does  not  appear;  we  only  know  that  Champlain  found  them  allied 
with  the  Adirondacks  against  their  New  York  kindred.  I  have 
little  doubt,  however,  that  the  Onondagas  were  driven  out  of  Jeffer- 
son county  by  the  Hurons,  about  the  same  time  that  the  Mohawks 
had  to  leave  Montreal.  However  this  may  be  the  adventurous 
Frenchmen  went  with  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  against  the 
Mohawks  in  1609,  and  with  the  Hurons  against  the  Onondagas  in 
1615.  This  added  new  fuel  to  their  hatred,  and  with  new  strength 
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they  revived  the  old  Roman  example  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa. 
The  Five  Nations  had  not  yet  reached  the  height  of  their  power, 
and  were  but  few  in  numbers,  but  their  courage  and  resources 
seemed  unbounded.  They  multiplied  their  numbers  by  their  activ- 
ity, beset  every  stream  and  path  that  lay  near  enough,  and  the- 
Hurons  could  only  reach  the  east  by  long  and  circuitous  routes. 
The  latter  had  some  success  in  1638,  taking  one  hundred  Iroquois 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Ononkwaya,  an  Oneida  chief.  His 
sufferings,  endurance  under  torture,  and  savage  ferocity,  almost 
surpass  belief.  Scalped,  burned,  without  hands  or  feet,  he  raised 
his  bleeding  body,  and  put  his  foes  to  flight  with  his  terrible  looks. 

The  French  soon  felt  the  storm,  and  reaped  the  fruits  of  unwise 
interference.  The  Iroquois  seemed  everywhere,  east  and  west. 
"  I  had  as  lief,"  said  Father  Yimont,  "be  beset  by  goblins  as  by 
the  Iroquois.  The  one  are  about  as  invisible  as  the  other.  Our 
people  on  the  Richelieu  and  at  Montreal  are  kept  in  closer  confine- 
ment than  ever  were  monks  and  nuns  in  our  smallest  convents  in, 
France." 

The  Canadian  Algonquins  fell  first  in  this  relentless  warfare. 
The  Iroquois  followed  them  like  bloodhounds,  to  the  remotest 
points,  and  thousands  perished  in  the  wilderness.  Then  the  war 
raged  more  terribly  against  the  Hurons,  who  suffered  greatly  in 
1645.  One  of  their  stockades  had  watch-towers  along  its  walls. 
Two  Iroquois  crept  up  to  the  posts,  and  lay  there  till  late  in  the 
night,  when  one  climbed  the  wall,  killed  one  sleeping  sentinel,  and 
threw  another  down  to  be  slain  by  his  comrades.  Beset  by  such 
fearless  foes,  the  Hurons,  numerous  as  they  were,  were  in  despair, 
and  sent  ambassadors  through  Ohio  to  the  kindred  Andastes  in 
Pennsylvania,  imploring  assistance.  It  was  a  long  and  perilous 
journey,  and  months  passed  before  they  returned.  It  was  a 
mournful  message,  the  prelude  to  similar  cries  from  other  nations, 
that  the  sad  ambassadors  bore.  "  We  come,"  said  they,  "  from  the 
land  of  souls,  where  all  is  gloom,  terror  and  desolation.  Our  fields 
are  covered  with  blood;  our  houses  are  filled  only  with  the  dead; 
and  we  ourselves  have  but  life  enough  to  beg  our  friends  to  take 
pity  on  a  people  who  are  drawing  near  unto  their  end."  The 
Andastes  consented  to  mediate,  having  good  prospects  of  success, 
but  all  was  in  vain. 

Some  Onondagas  had  been  captured  in  1647,  their  chief  Annen- 
rais  alone  having  his  life  spared.  Like  Regulus  from  Carthage,  he 
was  sent  home  with  a  message  of  peace,  and  turned  back  a  party 
of  his  people  whom  he  met  on  the  way.  There  was  a  division  of 
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opinion  among  the  Five  Nations,  and  embassies  went  to  and  fro. 
At  the  head  of  the  last  went  the  Onondaga  chief  Scandawati,  who 
feared  for  the  honor  of  his  visit,  as  the  Senecas  were  averse  to 
peace  and  might  break  the  truce  at  any  time.  It  happened  as  he 
feared,  and  he  so  felt  the  disgrace  that  he  killed  himself  in  the 
Huron  country,  though  unmolested.  Another  Onondaga  envoy 
showed  a  similar  spirit.  He  was  going  with  a  peace  embassy  of 
Hurons  to  his  own  land,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Mohawks, 
and  all  the  ambassadors  were  slain.  He  insisted  on  returning  to 
the  Hurons,  in  the  same  spirit  which  animated  Regulus  of  old. 
"Kill  me,  if  you  will,"  he  said  to  the  Mohawks,  "but  I  cannot 
follow  you;  for  then  I  should  be  ashamed  to  appear  among  my 
people,  who  sent  me  on  a  message  of  peace  to  the  Hurons,  and  I 
must  die  with  them  sooner  than  seem  to  act  as  their  enemy."  And 
it  was  certain  death  to  return,  for  the  end  came  rapidly  on. 

Parkman  has  vividly  described  the  closing  days  of  the  Huron 
state,  and  the  deaths  of  the  heroic  missionaries,  who  would  not 
leave  their  people.  In  the  absence  of  the  warriors  the  largest 
Huron  town  was  destroyed,  and  seven  hundred  prisoners  were 
borne  away.  The  destruction  of  the  others  followed  swiftly.  A 
thousand  Iroquois  had  been  leisurely  drawing  near  for  some 
months,  and  made  the  first  assault  in  the  middle  of  March,  1649. 
Fort  after  fort  fell  into  their  hands,  and  two  weeks  later  fifteen 
Huron  towns  had  been  burned  or  deserted.  How  so  small  a  force 
could  have  overcome  such  odds,  so  far  from  home,  seems  very 
strange. 

I  will  not  relate  how  they  followed  this  hapless  people;  how 
they  vanquished  in  turn  their  other  kindred,  the  Tobacco  nation, 
the  Neutrals,  the  Eries  and  Andastes.  Nothing  will  I  say  of  their 
later  conquests,  but  one  important  feature  of  their  political  and 
social  life  is  linked  with  all  of  these.  Like  the  Romans,  to  whom 
they  have  so  often  been  compared,  they  adopted  most  of  their 
captives,  and  all  of  the  Five  Nations  swelled  their  numbers  by 
successful  wars.  They  lest  men ;  that  was  expected,  but  they 
gained  whole  villages.  Sometimes  the  adoption  was  of  a  whole- 
sale kind,  as  when  some  Huron  towns  were  colonized  in  separate 
towns  among  the  Senecas,  doubling  their  villages.  I  have  often 
wondered  that  this  did  not  produce  greater  changes  in  character, 
religion,  and  social  and  public  life.  The  spirit  of  the  Five  Nations 
was  maintained,  but  changes  did  come  in  many  ways,  and  it  is 
useless  to  say  that  their  early  institutions  have  remained  unaltered. 
The  French,  Dutch,  and  English  affected  them,  and  so  did  the  red 
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men  whom  they  adopted.  This  was  to  be  expected.  The  adoption 
might  be  of  a  more  personal  nature.  A  captive  might  be  given  to 
replace  the  dead  member  of  a  household,  and  would  succeed  to  all 
his  duties  and  privileges.  In  this  simple  way  the  captive  Father 
Milet  became  an  Oneida  sachem,  and  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Council.  He  might  be  bought  of  his  captor  and  adopted,  for  the 
prisoner  was  the  property  of  the  one  who  had  taken  him.  A 
French  priest  was  thus  received  into  a  Mohawk  family.  He  took 
the  seat  of  the  deceased  inmate,  and  dirges  were  sung  to  bring  the 
dead  to  life  in  his  person.  Others  besides  captives  might  be 
adopted,  and  the  new  relation  was  made  very  real. 

The  subject  of  their  tortures  is  too  horrible  to  consider  in  detail, 
but  it  makes  one  thankful  for  milder  usages.  Father  Joques, 
among  the  Mohawks,  was  placed  on  a  scaffold  five  feet  high,  was 
burned  with  hot  pipes,  had  his  nails  torn  out,  and  his  fingers 
gnawed  or  cut  off,  yet  fared  better  than  many.  They  did  not 
however,  have  the  Huron  practice  of  torturing  prisoners  by  night 
in  the  many  fires  of  the  long  houses,  while  spectators  reclined  at 
ease  on  their  couches  along  the  walls. 

The  Iroquois  were  hardly  habitual  cannibals,  and  yet  came  very 
near  it.  They  feasted  on  brave  warriors,  hoping  to  acquire  their 
bravery,  but  then  they  sometimes  ate  women  and  children  without 
such  a  plea.  This  might  become  a  religious  rite.  In  1642  Joques 
saw  a  woman  tortured  by  the  Mohawks,  and  he  describes  what 
accompanied  this :  "  At  every  burn,  which  they  caused  by  applying 
lighted  torches  to  her  body,  an  old  man  in  a  loud  voice  exclaimed, 
'  Demon  Aireskoi !  we  offer  thee  this  victim  whom  we  burn  for  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  be  filled  with  her  flesh,  and  render  us  anew  victo- 
rious over  our  enemies.'  Her  body  was  cut  up,  sent  to  the  various 
villages  and  devoured;  for,  about  midwinter,  grieving  as  it  were, 
that  they  had  refrained  from  eating  the  flesh  of  some  prisoners, 
they  had,  in  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  two  bears,  which  they  offered  to 
their  demon,  uttered  these  words:  'justly  dost  thou  punish  us,  O 
demon  Aireskoi,  lo,  this  long  time  have  we  taken  no  captives; 
during  the  summer  and  fall  we  have  taken  none  of  the  Algonquins. 
We  have  sinned  against  thee,  in  that  we  ate  not  of  the  last  cap- 
tives thrown  into  our  hands ;  but  if  we  ever  again  capture  any  we 
promise  thee  to  devour  them,  as  we  now  do  these  two  bears,'  and 
they  kept  their  word."  This  seems  to  have  been  their  only  idea  of 
religion,  that  of  the  Great  Spirit  coming  at  a  later  day. 

The  present  religious  system  of  the  New  York  Iroquois  is  modern, 
with  almost  all  its  feasts  and  ceremonies.  The  Dream  Feast  has 
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merged  into  that  of  the  White  Dog,  which  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Senecas  alone  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  never  been 
adopted  by  some.  The  two  bears  of  the  Mohawks  suggest  a 
parallel. 

I  may  say  a  few  words  regarding  both  the  Dream  and  White 
Dog  Feast.  Among  the  Onondagas,  more  than  two  centuries 
since,  the  former  occurred  about  the  time  that  the  latter  does  now, 
but  without  sacrifices.  It  had  all  the  disorder  and  license  of  the 
present  feast,  but  none  of  its  better  features.  Its  Indian  name 
meant  "a  turning  of  the  head,"  and  all  did  as  they  pleased,  even 
the  maddest  things,  for  they  feigned  themselves  madmen.  In  its 
extravagances  the  Frenchmen,  and  the  town  itself,  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  at  the  first  festival  which  they  witnessed  at 
Onondaga.  Now  the  dreams  of  the  year  past  are  told  and  inter- 
preted quietly,  but  there  is  no  effort  to  act  them  out.  The  Senecas 
had  the  White  Dog  Feast  before  the  other  nations,  probably 
deriving  it  from  the  west,  and  yet  I  find  no  account  of  it  there 
until  Kirkland  visited  them  in  1765.  They  killed  two  white  dogs, 
as  the  Onondagas  once  did,  but  with  the  latter  one  dog  at  last 
answered;  then  it  was  placed  in  a  stove,  and  now  it  has  ceased  to 
be  offered.  The  Onondaga  and  Seneca  ceremonies  were  not  the 
same,  differing  in  striking  ways.  To  speak  liturgically,  there  was 
an  Onondaga  and  Seneca  use,  neither  of  any  great  antiquity. 
Their  ceremonies  for  mourning  and  raising  chiefs  have  also 
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greatly  changed,  on  historical  testimony,  commencing  with  simple 
forms,  and  adding  those  more  elaborate.  The  ceremony  of  con- 
dolence over  an  Onondaga  sachem,  in  which  Sir  William  Johnson 
took  part  in  1756,  was  not  that  of  the  earliest  or  present  Iroquois,, 
though  with  resemblances.  What  the  primitive  ceremonies  were 
we  have  no  means  of  telling.  Those  of  1760  were  modern  then, 
though  with  early  rites,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  think  that  all 
religious,  and  most  civil  ceremonies  were  greatly  changed  by  the 
Peace  Prophet.  In  a  general  way  there  was  probably  a  likeness 
throughout,  and  in  some  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  the  past. 
The  other  nations  condoled  the  one  bereaved,  covered  the  grave 
by  suitable  gifts,  and  aided  in  raising  the  new  chief  when  they 
could. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  Feasts  of  the  Dead,  which  were 
generally  different  among  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois.  Charle- 
voix  says  that  this  grand  ceremony  was  repeated  every  ten  years 
among  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  but  there  seems  scarcely  a  trace 
of  it  among  the  latter,  historical  or  otherwise.  The  Hurons  buried 
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some  and  placed  others  on  scaffolds  when  dead.  At  the  end  of  ten 
years  each  clan  or  nation  gathered  up  its  dead  and  placed  them  in 
a  common  pit,  with  many  funeral  ceremonies,  pathetic,  grotesque 
and  horrible.  There  were  funeral  games  and  gifts,  addresses,  and 
dirges  so  mournful  as  to  be  called  the  cry  of  the  souls.  Pro- 
cessions came  in  daily  from  every  direction,  bearing  the  dead  of 
the  last  ten  years,  first  hung  up  in  private  houses,  and  then  on 
poles  by  the  funeral  pit.  Hundreds  would  thus  find  a  common 
grave,  over  which  were  heaped  logs,  stones  and  earth. 

In  Jefferson  county,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Cayugas  and 
Senecas,  there  are  some  small  bone  pits,  suggesting  this  custom, 
but  I  know  of  none  among  the  eastern  Iroquois.  At  an  early  day 
the  Onondaga  dead  were  placed  in  holes  lined  with  bark,  brush 
was  placed  over  these  pits,  and  the  earth  heaped  over  all.  The 
final  result  was  a  depression  instead  of  a  mound,  and  these  are  still 
seen  in  some  woodlands  now. 

The  only  record  of  a  feast  of  the  dead  on  a  large  scale  in  New 
York,  is  the  one  by  Father  Pierron  among  the  Mohawks,  in  1669, 
which  was  quite  another  thing.  They  had  lost  many  warriors  in 
a  fight  with  the  Mahicans,  and  the  Onondagas  and  Oneidas  came 
to  condole  with  them ;  but  the  whole  affair  had  no  resemblance 
to  the  Huron  feast,  and  seems  but  the  ordinary  condolence, 
without  burial  of  any  kind.  The  representatives  of  the  three 
nations  stood  in  separate  groups  in  the  forest,  at  a  distance  from 
the  town.  The  Onondagas  spoke  first,  and  the  Mohawks  re- 
sponded. Then  followed  songs,  and  the  Mohawks  terminated  the 
ceremony  at  the  end  of  five  hours.  Far  more  elaborate  was  the 
ceremony  at  Onondaga,  nearly  a  hundred  years  later.  On  the 
whole  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  grand  custom  of  the  Hurons  pre- 
vailed nowhere  among  the  New  York  Iroquois.  Parkman  seems 
to  doubt  its  antiquity  among  the  Hurons  themselves,  and  the 
present  Onondaga  Dead  Feast  is  of  a  different  kind. 

Almost  all  savage  nations  have  arrows  and  spears,  commonly 
pointed  with  stone.  My  attention  was  arrested  by  some  words 
written  by  the  French  missionaries  who  went  to  the  Mohawks  in 
1667.  They  were  near  Ticonderoga,  on  Lake  Champlain:  "Here 
we  halted  without  knowing  why,  until  we  observed  our  savages 
gathering  from  the  shore  pieces  of  flint,  nearly  all  cut  into  shape." 
The  Indians  explained  that  some  invisible  men  in  the  lake  prepared 
these  weapons.  If  the  Indians  gave  them  plenty  of  tobacco,  the 
supply  became  abundant.  The  French  thought  them  of  natural 
occurrence,  cast  up  by  violent  storms,  and  the  incident  has  a 
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scientific  interest.  But  arrows  and  spears  headed  with  stone  all 
the  early  Indians  had,  the  material  being  often  found  close  at  hand, 
but  sometimes  brought  from  afar.  Some  early  writers  speak  of  a 
wooden  tomahawk  or  club,  on  which  the  national  device  was  made. 
At  any  great  exploit  this  was  left  behind  to  show  who  the  actors 
were. 

The  use  of  national  and  personal  devices  is  very  old,  and  each 
of  the  Five  Nations  had  its  own,  as  well  known  as  our  own  banner. 
That  of  the  Mohawks  seems  to  prove  their  very  modern  occupation 
of  their  valley.  It  was  a  flint  and  steel,  which  could  only  have 
been  adopted  after  they  knew  the  whites.  Add  to  this  the  small 
number  of  important  sites  near  the  Mohawk,  mostly  belonging  to 
historic  times,  and  their  advent  there  seems  very  recent.  An  early 
occupation  would  require  many  sites.  In  Canada  they  seem  the 
only  Indians  who  met  the  French  in  1535,  and  may  have  obtained 
the  flint  and  steel  from  them,  using  it  as  a  device  in  their  new 
home. 

When  a  party  went  out  to  war,  a  feast  was  made  by  the  leader, 
and  dog's  meat  was  generally  eaten,  as  that  was  supposed  to  create 
courage,  much,  perhaps,  as  our  scientists  advocate  the  eating  of 
fish  to  furnish  brain  power.  War  usages  and  implements  are  so 
well  known  that  they  require  no  description. 

The  Iroquois  were  the  only  Indians  who  made  canoes  of  the 
bark  of  the  red  elm,  and  these  sometimes  carried  twenty,  persons. 
One  custom  of  fishing  by  torchlight  long  remained.  Having  no 
iron  jack  the  Indian  placed  bark  in  his  canoe,  covered  it  with 
earth,  and  made  a  fire  upon  it.  Using  a  spear  he  found  abundant 
sport  in  the  reedy  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers.  They  used  nets 
also,  and  though  they  would  not  often  carry  their  flat  stone  sinkers 
home,  I  have  found  them  on  their  fort  sites,  miles  away  from  any 
fishing-place.  On  some  of  our  lakes  white  men  still  use  the  Indian 
sinkers  on  their  nets. 

Their  harpoons  of  bone  and  horn  are  somewhat  rare,  and  mostly 
recent,  and  they  must  have  depended  mainly  on  the  stone  point. 
I  think  they  much  preferred  this  to  angling.  But  thrice  have  I 
seen  bone  or  horn  barbed  fish-hooks,  and  these  are  the  only  ones 
known.  Two  were  from  prehistoric  sites  in  Onondaga  county; 
one  from  Jefferson  county,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Indian 
who  made  the  first  I  saw,  must  have  seen  an  European  hook.  The 
others  were  older.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Hurons  used  hooks  of 
bone  or  horn,  but  none  have  been  described,  and  they  may  not 
have  had  them. 
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Fishing  was  of  so  much  importance  to  the  Hurons  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  marry  young  women  to  their  nets.  This  practice 
did  not  descend  to  the  Iroquois.  The  spear  was  of  more  import- 
ance to  them  than  the  net,  and  almost  as  useful  was  the  fish  weir. 
Many  remains  of  these  are  to  be  found  along  our  rivers,  and  when 
the  fish  did  not  enter  them  readily,  a  wild  grape  vine,  weighted 
with  stone  was  carried  across  the  stream  and  drawn  slowly  along 
the  bottom,  driving  the  fish  before  it.  These  were  caught  in  traps 
at  the  angles  of  the  weirs,  or  speared  between  the  walls  of  stone. 
At  the  annual  fishing  feast  of  the  Oneidas,  when  the  first  salmon 
were  taken,  rows  of  stakes  were  driven  across  the  stream  at  the 
forks  of  Fish  creek,  confining  the  fish. 

The  Iroquois  seem  to  have  used  stone  pestles  very  little,  though 
they  are  abundant  on  open  sites  by  our  rivers.  The  wooden 
mortars  hollowed  out  of  blocks  by  fire,  and  the  double  wooden 
pestles  of  the  present  day,  may  have  been  very  long  in  use.  Yet 
large  stones  with  depressions,  known  as  Indian  mortars,  occur  on 
some  recent  sites.  As  a  matter  of  preference  many  Onondagas 
pound  their  corn  yet. 

The  snow  snake  is  used  for  a  winter  game,  but  I  remember 
no  early  reference  to  it.  It  is  a  long,  tapering  stick,  slightly 
upturned  and  weighted  at  one  end,  and  tossed  from  the  hand  at 
the  other.  The  appearance  is  wonderfully  like  the.  gliding  of 
a  snake,  and  it  is  sent  to  a  great  distance  on  the  snow.  The 
Onondaga  and  Seneca  snow  snakes  differ  in  some  details.  Games 
of  chance  and  skill  are  many  among  a  people  without  regular 
employment,  and  pass  from  one  nation  to  another. 

The  practice  of  picture  writing  is  of  much  interest,  passing  from 
pictures  into  symbols.  A  stone  sometimes  in  the  fork  of  a  tree 
would  mean  an  Oneida  ;  a  bear  or  wolf  would  show  to  what  clan  he 
belonged.  His  personal  name  might  be  represented  by  a  sign  or  a 
picture.  If  a  party  used  a  canoe,  the  paddles  would  show  their 
number  and  the  direction  of  their  journey.  The  bear  and  turtle 
appear  with  a  belt  and  hatchet  between  them;  it  is  a  council 
of  war.  They  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  a  council  fire  and  talk  of 
peace.  The  uses  of  this  were  many  and  great,  and  some  part  of  it 
was  transferred  to  their  wampum  belts.  The  covenant  belt  at 
Onondaga  has  thirteen  men,  representing  the  thirteen  states  of 
Washington's  day,  joining  hands  with  the  Indians  in  the  council 
house.  A  union  belt,  reputed  to  be  old  from  its  emblems,  is  of  a 
similar  nature.  A  heart  in  the  center  is  joined  to  the  nations  on 
either  side ;  they  have  but  one  heart. 
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Just  bow  their  lands  were  divided  among  the  nations  may  prove 
a  difficult  question  as  their  boundaries  were  not  always  the  same. 
The  Mohawks  owned  from  near  the  Hudson  to  Little  Falls, 
claiming  all  the  land  north  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  perhaps  part 
of  Vermont.  The  Oneidas  ran  their  west  line  from  Clayton  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  to  a  point  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Oneida  river, 
but  it  ran  from  the  lake  on  the  south  side.  In  early  days  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Onondagas  was  farther  east  than  a  century 
ago.  The  Cayugas  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  that  county,  but 
not  exactly  ;  and  the  Senecas  reached  the  Genesee  valley,  extend- 
ing westward  after  the  Erie  conquest.  Much  conquered  land  was 
held  in  common,  reaching  to  the  Mississippi  and  far  into  the  south. 
Quite  a  minute  division  of  their  home  territory  has  been  asserted 
by  Sir  William  Johnson,  but  hardly  seems  probable. 

They  cultivated  beans  and  Indian  corn,  and  mix  these  in  their 
bread  still.  Pumpkins  were  abundant,  but  it  is  harder  to  under- 
stand the  early  allusion  to  potatoes,  where  several  plants  seem 
confused,  and  artichokes  may  be  sometimes  meant.  The  totem  of 
the  Seneca  Potato  clan  of  1666,  seems  to  be  meant  for  the  ground 
nut. 

With  the  founding  of  the  league,  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
Onondaga  Lake,  is  directly  connected  the  legend  of  Hiawatha. 
The  Tuscarora  historian,  Cusick,  figured  some  incidents  of  this 
sixty  years  ago,  and  La  Fort  and  Captain  Frost  related  the 
Onondaga  legend  in  full  to  J.  V.  H.  Clark,  twenty  years  later. 
This  story  is  local  and  barely  extends  outside  of  Onondaga 
territory.  The  divine  man  appears  at  Oswego,  chooses  two  com- 
panions for  his  labors,  kills  serpents,  drains  Onondaga  Lake, 
slays  an  enchantress,  the  great  mosquitoes  and  the  giant  eagles, 
setting  fish  and  fowl  at  liberty,  and  making  travel  easy  and 
pleasant.  Then  he  dwells  as  a  man  at  Cross  Lake.  Aroused  by 
the  danger  of  the  people  he  goes  to  the  council  with  his  daughter, 
who  is  killed,  advises  with  the  assembly,  divests  Atotarho  of  his 
serpents  and  brings  him  to  the  council.  All  being  done  he  makes 
a  farewell  address,  seats  himself  in  his  white  canoe  and  ascends  to 
heaven. 

There  are  many  modern  ideas  in  this,  and  one  is  very  striking, 
the  lowering  of  Onondaga  Lake  and  the  cutting  through  the 
obstructions  in  the  Oswego  river,  things  actually  done  by  the 
State  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  Hiawatha's  magic 
paddle  was  the  white  man's  spade.  At  the  same  time  the  marks  of 
early  missionary  teaching  are  plain,  recalling  the  life  of  Christ. 
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Hiawatha  comes  from  heaven  and  becomes  man,  to  do  good  to 
men,  performs  great  works  and  removes  difficulties,  suffers  afflic- 
tion, lies  as  one  dead  for  three  days,  is  roused  to  life,  eats  and 
drinks  with  his  friends,  organizes  the  league,  gives  its  sachems 
power  to  carry  on  the  peaceful  work  begun,  and  then  visibly  rises 
to  heaven,  leaving  the  blessing  of  peace. 

While  speaking  of  the  formation  of  the  league  I  may  add  a  few 
words  on  its  date.  Archeology  points  out  very  few  prehistoric 
sites  that  we  can  definitely  assign  to  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas  and 
Onondagas  as  such,  and  some  of  these  fall  within  the  seventeenth 
century.  Their  known  sites  resemble  others,  yet  are  generally 
larger,  with  a  difference  in  relics  at  once  evident  to  the  expe- 
rienced eye.  There  are  not  sites  enough  of  this  kind  to  carry  them 
far  back  in  the  sixteenth  century,  if  at  all  beyond  its  close.  The 
proper  name  of  the  Mohawks  and  their  device  of  the  flint  and  steel 
point  to  a  very  recent  day.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Oneidas, 
the  People  of  the  Stone,  with  their  device,  and  the  Onondagas,  the 
People  of  the  Mountain,  with  their  device,  of  a  cabin  on  a  hill.  If 
they  had  these  names  and  signs  at  the  founding  of  the  league,  as  we 
would  suppose,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  this  earlier  than  1600.  If  the 
Mohawks  were  in  Canada  in  1535,  with  few  Algonquins  then  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  this  seems  certain,  the  time  for  the  Algonquin 
migration  and  alliance,  and  the  succeeding  expulsion  of  thelroquois 
•would  have  occupied  some  years.  Four  years  later,  the  date 
usually  given  to  the  league,  is  by  no  means  late  enough.  This 
might  be  slightljr  modified  by  supposing  that  the  Adirondacks 
were  already  in  Canada,  but  not  encountered  by  the  French. 

The  tradition  of  the  Mohawks,  150  years  since,  was  that  the 
League  was  formed  about  a  man's  lifetime  before  the  whites  came. 
Placing  this  in  1609,  a  date  certainly  early  enough,  and  reckoning 
back  seventy  years,  we  have  1539,  the  date  usually  assumed.  Of 
course  we  might  reckon  back  from  1535,  but  this  would  be  too 
wild  a  conjecture,  absolutely  in  the  face  of  all  probabilities.  But 
did  the  Mohawks  date  from  the  mere  visits  of  Hudson  and  Cham- 
plain,  or  from  a  later  day  ?  Did  they  allow  seventy  years  for  a 
man's  life  ?  I  would  rather  suppose  they  meant  the  usual  genera- 
tion of  about  thirty  years,  and  perhaps  dated  from  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  Dutch  at  Albany,  rather  than  Hudson's  mere 
ascent  of  the  river.  In  each  case  the  year  1580  would  have  been 
quite  early  enough  for  the  alliance.  The  Onondaga  traditions  of 
the  last  century  confirm  this  view. 

Charlevoix,  who  gives  the  tradition  of  the  flight  from  Canada, 
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thinks  the  war  had  gone  on  but  a  short  time  when  Champlain 
entered  Canada,  so  that  a  more  recent  date  might  be  inferred,  and 
this  is  probable.  I  might  add  to  this  that  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
league  for  a  long  time  by  the  Dutch,  no  hint  of  a  confederacy,  no 
fears  of  allies  coming  to  their  aid  when  the  French  went  against 
the  Mohawks  in  1609,  or  the  Onondagas  in  1615.  This,  however, 
would  fairly  agree  with  a  somewhat  loose  alliance  of  the  Five 
Nations,  but  not  at  all  with  the  ancient,  compact  and  firm  confed- 
eracy so  often  assumed. 

These  things,  and  they  are  not  all  that  might  be  mentioned,  lead 
me  to  reject  the  early  date  of  1539,  for  the  first  council,  and  to 
place  it  much  later.  Friendly  intercourse  will  account  for  all  that 
seems  older. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  who  did  more  in  raising  sachems  than  any 
white  man,  said  that  these  were  sometimes  elective,  and  sometimes 
hereditary.  They  had  titles  conferred,  of  which  some  are  still 
used,  but  they  were  not  invariably  the  same,  and  the  ceremonies 
of  installation  have  changed.  Historical  proof  on  all  these  points 
is  ample. 

The  chief  distinction  of  the  language  was  the  lack  of  labial 
sounds.  No  word  containing  m  or  p  is  Iroquois.  Mohawk  is  not, 
nor  Chemung,  nor  Manhattan.  The  dialects  differ.  Father  Joques, 
well  acquainted  with  the  Hurons  at  the  west,  could  not  readily 
converse  with  the  Mohawks  at  the  east,  for  a  time.  An  Indian 
told  me  he  could  understand  all  of  the  Six  Nations  but  the  Tusca- 
roras.  Among  the  Onondagas  now,  it  seems  odd  to  find  the  dogs 
and  cows  understanding  Indian,  but  not  English.  Say  "  Get  out  1" 
to  a  dog  and  he  looks  up  inquiringly.  Say  "  Oosta  !"  and  he 
vanishes. 

Women  have  always  had  prominence  among  them,  and 
early  writers  make  them  the  real  rulers,  but  it  was  told  Charlevoix 
that  a  more  equitable  arrangement  prevailed  at  Oneida,  where  the 
men  ruled  one  year,  and  the  women  the  next.  In  the  family,  how- 
ever, the  women  are  supreme,  and  can  now  claim  not  only  their 
own  children,  but  those  of  their  female  relatives  if  they  die.  This 
has  some  sad  effects  as  may  be  supposed,  and  some  odd  features. 

I  have  spoken  of  their  story-telling,  and  will  close  with  one 
example  given  me  by  an  intelligent  Onondaga.  It  seems  one  of 
their  oldest  tales,  but  with  some  modern  coloring.  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Smith  has  related  it  in  a  different  form  from  another  nation. 

In  old  times,  when  the  Onondagas  lived  on  a  much  larger  reser- 
vation, they  made  hunting  parties  to  the  great  woods  far  to  the 
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north.  A  party  once  started  in  which  were  an  old  man,  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  husband,  and  their  little  boy.  They  went  one  day  and 
camped,  and  another  day  and  camped,  and  then  parted.  The  old 
man,  his  daughter  and  her  husband  went  one  way,  but  their  little 
boy  happened  to  go  with  his  uncle  in  the  other  band.  The  three 
went  on,  and  late  in  the  day  found  an  empty  cabin  in  a  clearing* 
There  was  an  Indian  bedstead  on  each  side  within,  and  as  no  one 
seemed  to  live  there  they  resolved  to  stop  for  the  night.  They 
gathered  plenty  of  fuel,  stripping  bark  from  the  shag-bark  hickory, 
built  a  fine  fire,  spread  their  deer-skins  on  the  bedsteads  and  then 
went  to  sleep;  the  old  man  on  one  side  and  the  man  and  his  wife 
on  the  other. 

When  the  fire  became  low  and  the  cabin  grew  dark,  the  young 
people  were  aroused  by  a  sound  like  a  dog  gnawing  a  bone.  They 
stirred  about,  and  the  noise  stopped,  but  another  followed  over- 
head like  rattling  bones,  and  then  all  was  still.  They  got  up  and 
put  on  more  fuel,  and  the  cabin  grew  bright  again.  Then  they 
saw  a  litte  stream  of  blood  flowing  from  the  other  bed.  The  old 
man  was  dead,  his  clothes  torn  open,  his  ribs  broken  and  gnawed. 
They  covered  him  up  and  lay  down  again.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened a  second  time,  and  the  frightened  pair  made  a  plan  to  escape. 
This  time  they  saw  a  terrible  skeleton  feeding  on  the  dead  man,, 
and  retreating  up  the  ladder  into  the  loft  when  they  rose.  They 
made  a  bigger  fire,  and  the  wife  said,  "Husband,  I  must  go  to  the 
spring  and  get  some  water,  I  am  so  thirsty."  So  she  went  quietly 
out,  but  when  she  had  gone  a  little  way  she  ran  with  all  her  might 
towards  her  own  country.  When  her  husband  thought  she  had  a 
good  start,  he  made  a  very  big  fire,  very  bright,  to  last  a  long 
time.  Then  he  said,  "  What  has  become  of  my  wife  ?  I  am  afraid 
she  is  drowned  in  the  spring  !  I  must  go  and  see!"  So  he  went 
out  too,  and  when  he  had  gone  some  way  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could 
towards  his  own  country.  He  overtook  his  wife,  caught  her  by 
the  arm,  and  they  ran  on  together.  Soon  the  fire  went  down,  and 
the  terrible  skeleton  came  again.  When  he  found  both  were  gone 
he  started  in  chase.  Soon  they  heard  him  howling  terribly  behind 
them,  and  they  ran  faster. 

That  night  the  Onondagas  were  holding  a  feast,  and  it  now  drew 
towards  morning.  They  heard  the  Indian  drum,  sounding  afar  off, 
turn-turn,  turn-turn  ;  and  they  ran  faster  and  shouted,  but  the  skel- 
eton did  the  same.  Then  they  heard  the  drum  again,  turn-turn, 
turn-turn,  and  it  was  nearer,  and  they  shouted  again.  This  time 
their  friends  came  to  their  aid,  and  the  skeleton  fled.  The  man 
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and  woman  fell  down,  and  did  not  revive  for  four  hours.  Then 
they  told  their  story. 

The  warriors  went  to  the  dreadful  spot,  where  they  found  the 
hut  and  few  traces  of  the  old  man.  In  the  loft  was  a  bark  coffin, 
in  which  was  the  skeleton  of  a  man  left  unburied  by  his  friends. 
They  resolved  to  destroy  everything.  Fuel  was  gathered,  and  fire 
was  set  on  every  side.  The  warriors  stood  around  with  raised 
hatchets  and  bended  bows  to  destroy  the  skeleton  if  he  burst  forth 
upon  them.  The  cabin  fell  in,  and  out  of  the  flames  rushed  a  fox 
with  fiery  eyes,  broke  through  the  ranks  and  disappeared.  The 
terrible  skeleton  was  never  heard  of  more. 

I  have  thus  given  a  few  random  notes  on  the  early  life  of  a  bar- 
barous people  to  whom  the  Empire  State  owes  much,  and  whose 
names  she  perpetuates.  Some  will  assign  them  more  forethought 
and  higher  antiquity  than  I  have  done.  They  may  do  so  from  one 
point  only;  I  have  used  several  base  lines,  so  to  speak,  in  project- 
ing their  origin.  Archeology,  history  and  tradition  combine  in 
this,  and  contribute  to  my  conclusions,  which  seem  to  me  fair  and 
true.  It  is  the  part  of  a  society  like  this  to  call  forth  differing 
views,  assured  that  each  one  may  contribute  something  to  a  final 
harmonious  result.  In  drawing  out  and  preserving  their  history 
we  owe  something  to  the  people  whom  we  have  dispossessed,  and 
to  do  this  in  a  painstaking  and  generous  way  is  almost  the  only 
return  we  can  now  make  to  those  who  were  our  early  benefactors. 


THE  BLEECKER  STREET  CHURCH,  UTICA. 

BY    THOMAS    W.    SEWARD. 

DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY,  MAY  30,  1887. 


The  recent  sale  of  the  Bleecker  Street  Church  property  and  the 
-contemplated  demolition  of  the  church  edifice  at  no  distant  day, 
seem  to  justify  the  narrative  I  am  about  to  give  of  a  building 
historically  the  most  famous  in  our  city.  This  building  is  sixty 
years  old  ;  a  fact  hardly  worth  noting,  were  it  not  that  we  have  no 
other  public  building  so  old  except  Trinity  Church,  Broad  street, 
which  is  something  more  than  eighty  years  old.  To  me  the  Bleecker 
Street  Church  seems  to  lack  the  venerable  maturity  of  years;  for  I 
saw  its  walls  go  up,  its  steeple  rise  in  the  air,  and  I  expect  before 
long  with  some  pardonable  regret,  to  see  them  all  come  down.  For 
two  decades  after  this  church  was  built,  it  was  the  scene  time  after 
time,  of  great  religious  awakening,  of  meetings  held  to  promote  the 
cause  of  humanity,  the  reformation  of  society  and  of  civil  govern- 
ment. It  was  the  favorite  place  for  conventions  of  every  kind.  In 
many  respects  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  counterpart  as  well 
contemporary  of  the  old  Broadway  Tabernacle  of  New  York,  and 
like  that  counterpart  is  forced  at  last  to  give  way  to  the  demands 
of  business,  and  be  in  the  future  only  a  remembrance  or  a  tradition. 

The  building  of  this  church,  known  at  the  time  as  the  Second 
Presbyterian,  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1825  and  was  com- 
pleted in  about  one  year.  The  site  it  occupies  was  not  the  first 
choice  of  th%  church  trustees.  They  had  an  eye  on  a  large  vacant 
lot  at  the  upper  corner  of  Genesee  and  Pearl  streets,  running  down 
to  Washington  street  and  up  to  the  present  County  Clerk's  Office. 
You  recognize  at  once  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  city  hall 
and  police  headquarters.  That  property  would  have  been  a  prize 
in  every  way  ;  but  it  was  lost  through  the  common  mistake  of 
trying  to  get  a  thing  for  less  than  its  value.  Amos  Gay,  hearing 
of  negotiations  pending,  snapped  up  the  property,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cornering  the  church  in  a  Wall  street  sense,  but  rather  as 
the  transaction  geemed  to  look,  for  the  purpose  of  cornering  it  in 
another  and  less  obvious  way  ;  for  having  bought  the  lot,  he 
straightway  built  thereon  a  theater,  a  large  three  story  brick 
building,  which  in  a  few  years  proved  to  be  much  more  profitable 
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to  the  owner  as  the  United  States  Hotel,  than  it  ever  had  been  as- 
a  play  house.  The  site  finally  bought  by  the  church,  at  the  corner 
of  Bleecker  and  Charlotte  streets,  had  much  to  commend  it.  It 
was  in  a  comparatively  new  and  growing  part  of  the  village.  Be- 
tween it  and  Genesee  street  there  were  first,  the  small  dwelling 
house  of  Augustus  Hurlburt,  standing  back  from  the  street  in 
a  spacious  and  pleasant  door  yard;  and  next  a  brick  house, 
adjoining  a  low  brick  store  on  the  corner.  The  ground  covered  by 
dwelling  house  and  store  is  now  the  property  of  the  Mathers.  From 
Charlotte  street  to  St.  John's  Church  there  were  only  a  few 
scattered  houses.  Over  the  way  the  entire  space  bounded  by  the 
canal,  John,  Bleecker  and  Charlotte  streets,  was  without  buildings 
of  any  kind,  save  the  wooden  circus  at  the  corner  of  Charlotte  street 
and  the  canal  basin.  Behind  the  church  site,  the  west  side  of  Char- 
lotte street  was  unoccupied  all  the  way  to  Steuben  square,  except 
where  George  Martel's  new  white  house  looked  down  Mary  street,, 
just  as  it  does  now.  On  the  east  side  of  Charlotte  street,  between 
Bleecker  and  Elizabeth,  some  dwelling  houses  had  been  recently 
built,  notably  a  large  block  of  such,  since  demolished  in  sections 
from  time  to  time,  until  now  all  are  gone.  As  for  Post  street,  it 
had  a  place  on  the  surveyor's  map,  but  had  not  yet  become  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.  Its  possibilities,  however,  lay  in  the  near 
future,  and  it  was  patiently  waiting  for  the  obliteration  of  Water 
street  and  the  hegira  of  its  unsavory  population.  There  was  stand- 
ing on  the  site  of  the  proposed  church  a  dismal  yellow  building, 
which  had  been  used  for  some  years  back  as  a  wagon  shop.  Time 
had  been  when  it  was  at  least  respectable  in  garb,  and  was  occu- 
pied by  a  girls'  school,  to  which  many  of  the  best  families  in  the 
village,  and  soma  families  remote  from  the  village  had  sent  their 
daughters.  Of  the  non-resident  pupils,  and  she  the  Ofily  survivor 
now,  of  all  her  companions  in  that  school,  was  one  from  far  away 
Pornpey  Hill. 

.  At  that  time  there  lived  in  Utica  a  carpenter  of  the  name  of 
Crane,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  had  given  much  study  to 
architectural  design  and  had  been  favored  with  some  practice 
therein.  His  first  work  of  that  sort  here  was  seen  in  St.  John's 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  built  in  the  year  1821,  at  the  corner  of 
John  and  Bleecker  streets.  The  facade  of  this  church,  especially 
its  tower  and  steeple,  was  a  startling  innovation  upon  forms  that 
had  been  the  unchallenged  fashion  here  and  elsewhere,  time  out  of 
mind.  Mr.  Crane  took  some  features  of  florid  got  hie  art,  with 
all  of  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar,  and  planted  them  wisely 
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and  in  moderation  on  the  aboriginal  square,  high  shouldered, 
wooden  meeting  house.  His  was  not  a  work  of  so-called  misappro- 
priation. Inasmuch  as  he  applied  the  members  selected  for  his 
work,  without  mixing  or  trying  to  improve  them,  and  so  disposed 
them  that  they  harmonized,  he  was  justified  although  he  worked  in 
wood.  The  front  of  the  first  St.  John's  Church  with  its  Tu- 
dor doorway,  mullioned  windows,  engaged  clustered  columns, 
foliated  window  labels,  and  its  gracefully  outlined  open  spire,  was 
a  gem. 

Mr.  Crane  was  commissioned  to  design  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  he  was  hampered  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  ground 
in    ways  that   had  not   troubled  him   in   the   other   case.     Thus 
he  was  forced  into  the  impropriety,  quite  too  common  at  that  day, 
of  perching  his  steeple  partly  on  the  pediment  of  the  main  building 
and  partly  on  the  smaller   and  lower  pediment  of  its  projecting 
vestibule.     With  this  exception,  his  design  proved  to  be  a  very 
fine  one.     The  steeple  has  been  sadly  mutilated  in  one  way  and 
another,  so  that  now  it  gives  but  small  indication  of  what  it  was 
originally.     I  may  as  well  try  to  restore  it  descriptively  before  the 
whole  edifice  disappears,  as  it  probably  will  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.     The  only  part  of  the  original  steeple  now  standing  is  the 
belfry,  and  that  has  long  been  disfigured  by  excrescent  clock  faces. 
The   pinnacles   at   the    four   corners   of   the   tower   from   which 
the  steeple  rises,  together  with   the  very   handsome  balustrade, 
worked  in  decorated  gothic  patterns,  which  connected  them,  were 
removed  only  a  few  years  since.     Where  the  spire  is  now  there 
was  a  second  section  of  the  steeple,  smaller  both   in  circumference 
and  height  than  the  belfry,  but  conforming  to  it  both  in  design  and 
detail.     From  the  top  of  this   section   sprang  an    aspiring   ogee 
cupola  crowned  with  the  regulation  gilt  ball  and  vane.     Every 
•corner  of  this  steeple,  and  there  were  twenty  corners,  had  its  appro- 
priate pinnacle;  and  balustrades  divided  laterally  into  sections  of 
unequal  height,  and  pierced  by  quartre  foils  and  trefoils,  ran  from 
one  pinnacle  to  another.     The  steeple  was  painted  white,  all  the 
shutters  were  painted  green,  and  the  cupola  was  covered  with  un- 
painted  tin.     There   was   scarcely   a   square   foot   of  the   whole 
construction   that  was  not    decorated   richly,   but   with    perfect 
decorum.     It  was  all  bright,  cheerful,  sparkling. 

The  church  had  been  organized  in  the  year  1824  by  Rev.  Samuel 
W.  Brace,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College  of  the  class  of  1815, 
and  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1818.  Until  the  comple- 
tion of  their  church  the  congregation  worshiped  in  the  First 
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Presbyterian  session  room  in  Hotel  street.  The  Second  Church,  as 
its  name  indicated  was  an  offshoot  from  the  First  Church,  the 
congregation  of  which  had  outgrown  its  edifice.  The  new  church 
was  dedicated  August  24,  1826,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  James  Richards,  D.  D.,  President  of  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  There  was  also  a  second  service  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  The  interior  of  the  building  was  found  to  be  complete 
in  every  requirement.  It  was  spacious  and  elegant,  clean  and 
bright  in  its  white  walls  and  ceiling  and  white  paint;  the  light 
from  its  large  windows  subdued  to  mildness  by  the  green  shutters 
that  protected  them  on  the  outside.  The  first  utterance  from  the 
pulpit  demonstrated  to  both  speaker  and  listener  the  excellence  of 
the  building's  acoustic  properties,  an  excellence  that  has  made  it 
famous  in  that  particular,  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  never  can 
be.  Here  on  Thanksgiving  Day  of  that  year,  the  two  Presbyterian 
churches  joined  in  worship,  on  which  occasion  Rev.  Sereno  E. 
Dwight,  pastor  of  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  and  who 
became  third  president  of  Hamilton  College,  preached  the  sermon. 
Mr.  Brace's  pastorate  lasted  something  more  than  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  church  dedication.  In  a  religious  sense  the  church 
had  prospered,  and  in  this  regard  minister  and  people  had  reason  for 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving.  But  its  temporalities  had  never 
prospered,  and  they  became  less  prosperous  from  year  to  year.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  to  us  who  live  in  this  period  of  affluent 
expenditures,  that  so  fine  a  church  property,  costing  about  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  all  told,  could  not  have  been  paid  for  "  out  of 
hand."  But  it  was  never  paid  for.  The  church  got  itself  into 
debt  to  Mr.  Brace  to  the  extent  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  or 
more,  and  then  I  am  sorry  to  say,  began  applying  to  him  a 
process  not  very  unlike  the  one  described  by  the  bishop  of  Cen- 
tral New  York  as  that  of  polite  starvation.  Even  at  that  early  day 
in  this  church's  history  projects  were  entertained,  first,  of  organizing 
a  Unitarian  society,  second  a  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  third, 
an  Episcopal  Church,  each  project  involving  the  purchase  of 
this  property  at  a  very  low  price.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  if  the  people  of  the  First  Church  had  redeemed  their  verbal 
pledges  to  Mr.  Brace  of  liberal  contributions,  there  would  have 
been  no  serious  embarrassment.  But  before  the  Second  Church 
was  finished,  the  walls  of  a  new  First  Church  began  to  rise 
close  to  the  old  building  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Liberty  streets.  This  undertaking  naturally  absorbed  all  the 
ready  money  of  the  First  Church,  and  resulted  in  one  of  the 
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largest  and  finest  church  buildings  of  that  period  in  the  United 
States;  a  building  which  during  its  lifetime  of  twenty-five 
years,  was  the  pride  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Brace  was  succeeded  in  the  year  1829  by  Rev.  Dirck  C. 
Lansing,  D.  D.,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Auburn.  Dr. 
Lansing  was  among  the  foremost  of  American  Presbyterians,  and 
held  a  long  pastorate  at  Auburn,  during  which  he  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  founding  and  building  up  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  of  wonder- 
fully ingratiating  manners,  of  great  force  of  character,  allied  to  a 
temperament  warmly  sympathetic.  As  a  preacher  he  was  without 
hyperbole,  the  Henry  Clay  of  the  Presbyterian  pulpit.  The  Sec- 
ond Church  felt  assured  of  a  retrieval  from  all  disaster,  and  a 
prosperous  future  when  Dr.  Lansing  was  installed.  But  somehow 
their  anticipations  were  not  realized.  There  remained  the  chronic 
malady  of  a  heavy  debt,  so  that  men  of  substance,  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  sit  under  Dr.  Lansing's  preaching,  cautiously 
avoided  identification  with  his  church.  Moreover,  he  had  lately 
become  much  addicted  to  theological  controversy,  whereby  it  was 
thought  his  usefulness  at  Auburn  had  been  seriously  impaired* 
The  talk  in  some  religious  circles  in  Utica  was  that  he  had  come 
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here  to  put  down  Universalism.  He  preached  a  series  of  vigorous 
sermons  against  that  doctrine,  but  he  met  an  adroit  and  wary 
antagonist  in  Rev.  Dolphas  Skinner,  pastor  of  the  Universalist 
Church  in  Devereux  street,  who  fought  Dr.  Lansing,  not  from 
his  pulpit,  but  from  the  columns  of  a  denominational  paper> 
which  he  owned  and  edited,  and,  which,  for  the  time  being,  was 
distributed  broadcast  through  the  village. 

In  the  year  1833,  Dr.  Lansing  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Asa  T. 
Hopkins,  a  young  man  twenty-eight  years  old,  a  graduate  of  Yaler 
class  of  1826,  who  had  acquired  his  theological  education  in  a 
clergyman's  family.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  shy  in  manners,  of  a  shy- 
ness, however,  that  vanished  when  antagonism  was  aroused,  was 
something  of  a  recluse,  and  was  devoted  to  and  absorbed  by  his 
profession.  His  pulpit  ability  was  of  the  highest.  His  sermons 
were  strong  in  original  thought,  phrased  in  compact  diction,  and 
were  spoken  with  all  the  vehemence  and  fire  of  his  enthusiastic 
nature.  During  his  pastorate,  the  church  prospered  in  everything 
except  its  finances.  Its  meetings  were  always  full,  and  especially 
were  young  men  drawn  to  them  by  the  oratory  of  the  preacher, 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  warm  sympathy  subsisted 
between  the  pastor  and  young  men  outside  of  his  own  communion 
and  congregation. 
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On  the  14th  of  August,  1834,  the  city  was  swept  by  a  tornado, 
which,  under  the  name  of  cyclone,  would  have  been  recognized  by 
any  western  prairie  as  a  very  creditable  affair.  Its  path,  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  was  marked  by  prostrate  trees,  unroofed 
buildings,  fallen  chimneys,  upset  vehicles,  canal  boats  swept  clean 
of  light  deck  freight,  and  in  one  case  at  least,  of  a  dwelling  house 
overturned  bodily,  and,  thanks  to  stout  timbers  and  good  joinery, 
without  falling  to  pieces.  The  hurly  burly  was  frightful,  but  not 
of  long  continuance.  When  it  subsided,  and  the  rain  had  stopped 
falling,  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins  went  out  on  his  front  stoop  at  the  corner 
of  Seneca  and  Whitesboro  streets  to  see  what  damage  had  been 
done.  Looking  about  him,  he  discovered  the  weather-cock  and  the 
iron  rod  that  sustained  it  belonging  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  spire  drooping  eastwardly  at  a  very  threatening  angle.  In 
tones  slightly  jubilant,  perhaps,  he  exclaimed:  "Ha!  Brother 
Aikin,  your  high  head  had  to  bend  to  the  blast."  Some  one  hur- 
rying by  in  the  street  overheard  the  remark,  and  shouted  to  the 
complacent  Second  Presbyterian  pastor,  "Mr.  Hopkins,  your 
steeple's  gone." 

.  Next  summer  the  laborious  work  was  accomplished  of  straight- 
ening the  iron  rod  around  which  the  vane  of  the  First  Church 
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revolved.  This  work  required  the  building  of  tier  upon  tier  of 
scaffolding,  from  the  belfry  up.  More  than  one  adventurous  youth 
clambered  to  the  topmost  scaffold,  and,  with  enterprise  not  wholly 
commendable,  bestrode  the  great  gift  ball,  which,  together  with 
the  gilt  vane  above  it,  adorned  the  top  of  the  spire.  There,  at  an 
altitude  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  closely  hugging  the 
iron  rod,  they  enjoyed  not  only  an  enchanting  prospect,  but  abo 
from  inability  to  see  anything  directly  under  them,  a  thrilling 
sensation  of  floating  in  mid- air.  In  comparison  with  this,  all 
balloon  experience  was  as  nothing. 

As  the  year  1833  was  drawing  to  its  close,  Rer.  J.  N.  Danforth, 
an  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  in  his  round  of 
visits  through  this  region  of  country,  came  to  Utica,  and  invited 
the  public  and  especially  the  friends  of  African  colonization  to 
.  meet  him  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  on  Broad  street,  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st  of  December,  and  listen  to  what  he  and  others 
might  have  to  say  in  the  society's  behalf.  It  was  Mr.  Dauforth's 
mission  to  re-invigorate  the  zeal  of  the  friends  of  colonization, 
which  had  confessedly  begun  to  droop  under  the  attacks  of  a  few 
active  societies  recently  formed  at  the  north,  and  which  advocated 
the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  Mr.  Danforth's  meet- 
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ings  began  and  were  continued.  They  were  parliamentary  in  form, 
had  a  presiding  officer,  and  the  speeches  were  made  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"  Resolved^  That  this  meeting  deeply  deplores  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  the  colored  population  of  this  country,  and  commends 
to  the  zealous  support  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian,  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  as  the  instrument  under  Provi- 
dence, which  is  best  calculated  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  free 
negro,  and  secure  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  the  slave." 

Either  at  the  first  or  second  meeting,  and  in  reply  to  some  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Danforth  in  sharp  criticism  of  the  methods  of  the 
anti-slavery  people,  uprose  the  president  of  the  Oneida  Institute, 
Rev.  Beriah  Green,  and  opened  at  once  his  fire  on  the  colonization 
society,  its  officers,  agents  and  patrons,  and  upon  slaveholders  and 
their  apologists  as  well.>  Many  of  us  vividly  remember  Beriah 
Green's  artillery  and  his  way  of  handling  it.  The  onslaught  was 
terrific,  its  effect  prodigious.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  the  next 
night  amidst  great  excitement  and  some  enthusiasm;  and  thus 
began  what  came  to  be  known  and  designated  as  the  great  colo- 
nization and  anti-slavery  debate  at  Utica,  and  which,  beginning  on 
the  last  night  of  the  year  1833,  was  continued  on  the  3d,  7th,  8th, 
9th,  10th,  llth,  13th  and  14th  nights  of  January,  1834.  The 
debate  was  opened  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  and  closed  in 
the  First  Presbyterian.  The  bulk  of  the  discussion,  however,  was 
held  in  the  Bleecker  Street  Church.  Mr.  Danforth,  a  large,  digni- 
fied gentleman  of  prepossessing  manners,  a  deliberate  and  polished 
speaker,  an  experienced  debater,  conducted  his  side  of  the  argu- 
ment with  great  ability,  being  reinforced  from  time  to  time  by 
such  home  talent  as  we  had  at  command,  and  of  which  we  cer- 
tainly had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Green 
led  the  fight  and  maintained  it  night  after  night  almost  single 
handed.  And  what  an  amazing  exhibition  was  that  of  forensic 
•skill,  intellectual  vigor,  intensity  of  purpose,  sarcasm,  invective 
and  pathos,  in  turn.  Some  minor  incidents  in  the  debate  are  worth 
noting.  The  best  ally  Mr.  Green  had  was  Alexander  B.  Johnson, 
who  wrote  for  the  occasion  and  read  a  very  strong  argument  against 
colonization,  but  not  for  emancipation;  and,  one  night,  when  the 
fray  had  gone  heavily  against  Mr.  Danforth,  he  retrieved  much 
that  had  been  lost  when,  in  his  closing  speech,  he  paid  a  truthful 
and  most  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  our  townsmen 
then  not  two  years  dead;  one  greatly  distinguished  at  the  bar  and 
in  statesmanship,  who,  from  the  first,  had  been  one  of  the  most 
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steadfast  friends  and  advocates  the  colonization  scheme  ever  knew. 
This  was  William  H.  Maynard. 

I  come  now  to  the  most  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  history  of 
the  Bleecker  Street  Church.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1834,  and 
while  the  great  debate  was  in  progress,  the  Common  Council  had 
unanimously  resolved,  in  substance,  that  all  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  negro  slavery  by  misguided  philanthropists  was  perniciou?. 
The  years  1833,  1834  and  1835,  as  is  well  known,  were  character- 
ized by  an  unusual  excitement  throughout  the  country,  occasioned 
by  the  advocates  of  immediate  emancipation,  commonly  termed 
Abolitionists.  Many  of  their  meetings  had  been  broken  up,  mobs 
and  riots  had  ensued  in  various  places,  and  public  assemblies  of 
great  weight  and  character  had  condemned  their  proceedings. 

On  September  3,  1835,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  court 
room  in  the  Academy  building,  of  the  citizens  of  Utica  "  who 
were  opposed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Abolitionists,"  at  which 
resolutions  condemning  such  proceedings  were  unanimously 
adopted.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Utica  Anti  Slavery  Society  issued 
a  call  lor  a  State  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Utica,  on  the  2 1st  of 
October,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  State  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
and  on  the  8th  of  October  another  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Miller's  Hall,  of  the  citizens  "  who  approve  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  at  the  meeting  held  September  3d,"  and  ".all  opposed  to 
the  assembling  of  a  State  Convention  in  Utica  for  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  a  call  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  this  place,  and  all 
other  persons  who  believe  that  temperate  and  judicious  measures 
are  necessa-ry  to  avert  the  dangers  to  the  public  peace  that  such  a 
convention  will  create."  However,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Common 
Council  on  October  16,  a  request  by  the  Utica  Anti-Slavery  Society 
for  permission  to  hold  the  approaching  Anti-Slavery  State  Conven- 
tion in  the  court  room  was  granted  by  a  vote  of  7  to  4.  The  next 
day,  the  17th,  a  large  meeting  of  citizens  convened  at  the  court 
room,  and  the  action  of  the  Common  Council  was  condemned  in 
unqualified  terms. 

This  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place 
October  21.  On  the  other  hand  a,  meeting  in  behalf  of  free 
speech  and  of  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
while  disavowing  all  sympathv  with  Abolitionists,  was  also  held 
in  the  court  room  on  the  20lh  of  October.  This  meeting  was  a 
large  one,  and  was  well  officered;  but  it  was  disturbed  by 
intruders  who  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  at  times  threat- 
ened violence.  Amidst  much  confusion  it  had  to  adjourn 
prematurely.  Finally  the  adjourned  meeting  of  October  17 
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reconvened  at  the  court  room  at  nine  o'clock,  October  21,  for  the 
proclaimed  purpose  of  preventing  the  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  on  that  day  "in  a  building,"  as  one  of  the  resolutions 
phrased  it,  "  erected  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  citizens 
for  better  and  different  purposes."  The  gist  of  the  preamble  and 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting  was  that  the  public  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question  was  mischievous  to  all  concerned,  the 
enslaved  and  free  alike,  that  the  delegates  to  the  proposed  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention  could  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as 
intruders  upon  the  quiet  of  a  well  ordered  community,  after  they 
had  been  repeatedly  asked  to  stay  away,  and  that  if  disorder  and 
violence  should  come  of  their  persisting  in  holding  a  convention, 
upon  them  would  rest  the  whole  blame  and  responsibility.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty-five  to 
go  to  the  Anti  Slavery  Convention,  report  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting,  and  respectfully  urge  the  convention  to  break  up  and 
leave  the  city  forthwith.  After  the  lapse  of  considerably  less  than 
an  hour,  the  committee  returned  to  the  court  room,  and  by  its 
chairman  reported  that  they  had  found  the  convention  at  the 
Bleecker  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  had  read  the  resolutions  and 
made  the  communication  with  which  they  were  charged;  where- 
upon after  some  little  delay,  the  convention  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  and  adjourned. 

During  the  some  little  delay  of  which  the  committee's  chairman 
speaks,  there  was  undoubtedly  some  pretty  lively  work  inside  the 
church.  '  The  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  committee  from  the 
court  room  seems  to  have  been  the  incentive  to  certain  rowdies, 
ripe  for  mischief,  who  had  been  in  the  building  all  along,  and  a 
reinforcement  of  such  had  crowded  their  way  in  with  the  commit- 
tee. There  was  a  good  deal  of  noise,  some  threats  of  violence, 
hymn  books  and  other  missiles  were  tossed  about,  and  a  few 
assaults  were  made.  Spencer  Kellogg,  a  man  of  stalwart  frame 
and  undoubted  courage,  suffered  his  coat  to  be  torn  from  his  back, 
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seemingly  conscious  that  history  could  be  made  in  that  way  very 
favorably.  Alvan  Stewart,  a  still  larger  man,  although  enfeebled 
by  years  of  ill  health,  on  being  laid  hold  of  by  a  notorious  bully, 
treated  that  worthy  to  some  new  experience  in  gyratory  and 
saltatory  exercise.  As  for  the  riot  in  the  street,  "all  of  which  I 
saw  and  a  part  of  which  I  was,"  all  accounts  of  it  that  I  have  read 
are  very  much  exaggerated.  Up  to  the  moment  of  the  arrival 
of  the  committee  of  twenty-five,  there  had  been  no  disturbance 
either  outside  or  inside  of  the  church.  There  may  have  been  one 
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hundred  men  in   the   street,  many  of   whom   seemed   hesitating 
whether  or  not  to  go  inside ;  but  when  the  committee  with  its  strong 
following  came  up  Blet-cker  street,  by  that  mysterious  process  so 
well  known,  and  yet  so  wholly  inexplicable,  by  which  a  crowd,  from 
nobody  knows  where,  will  rally  on  a  given  point  all  at  once,  from 
the  space  between  Genesee  and  Charlotte  streets  and  far  beyond,  and 
part  of  Charlotte  street  were  noiselessly  packed  with  men.     It  cer- 
tainly looked  formidable,  for  it  bore  every  appearance  of  being  pre- 
concerted.   The  church  was  completely  filled  already,  and  strenuous, 
continued  and  unavailing  effort  was  going  on  to  make  it  more  full. 
Making  my  way  slowly  through  the  crowd  from  one  circumference 
to  the  other,  and  by  sundry  jostlings  made  to  permeate  it  pretty 
thoroughly,  it  was  not  long  before  I  became  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  serious  cause  for  apprehension.     The  crowd  was  mainly 
inspired  by  curiosity,  and  it  was  mostly  silent;  but  here  and  there 
I  encountered  men  whose  specialties  in  character  were  so  well 
known    that    no    proclamation    was    needed    to    explain     their 
presence.     Some  there  were  who  discussed  the  situation,  criticised 
the  action  of  the  court  room  meeting  on  being  informed  of  it,  and 
expressed  astonishment  when  certain  of  the  committee  of  twenty-five 
were  named.     Some  there  were,  of  course  who  looked  at  the  affair 
in  a  different  light,  but  as  far  as  my  observation  extended,  these 
were   comparatively   few  in  number.     The  discussion,  if  a  hap- 
hazard street  talk,  held  under  exciting  circumstances,  can  be  so 
called,  was    certainly   more    temperate  than    could    have    been 
expected.     Now,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  there  were  but  few,  if  any, 
abolitionists  in  that  crowd.     They  were  in  the  church,  so  that  the 
sense  of  that  meeting  in  the  street,  as  gleaned  by  myself  and  by 
many    others,    was  the    sense    of    men  who    had    no    sympathy 
with  abolitionism,  and  very  little  respect  for  its  advocates,  and 
their  verdict  was  that  the  interference,  in  any  way,  with  the  anti- 
slavery  convention  was  impolitic,  unjust  and  singularly  lacking  in 
common  sense. 

When  the  court  room  contingent  had  been  inside  the  church 
perhaps  twenty  minutes  there  came  a  sudden  disturbance  on  the 
easterly  border  of  the  crowd,  some  turbulence,  some  shouting,  and 
a  swaying  of  the  multitude  towards  Genesee  street,  all  caused  by 
the  irruption  of  a  squad  of  roughs,  bringing  with  them  the 
apparel  of  a  rifled  hook  and  ladder  house.  Very  soon  the  end  of 
a  long  ladder  swung  into  the  air  and  quickly  found  lodgment  on 
the  church  roof  a  few  feet  from  the  Charlotte  street  corner.  A 
moment  thereafter  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  two  men  appeared 
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between  the  rungs  of  the  ladder,  and  then  a  stranger  at  my  side 
in  good  clothes  and  of  rather  gentlemanly  mien,  ejaculated  sotto 
voce,  "that  won't  do;  that  must  be  stopped,"  and  quickly  disap- 
peared. Happening  to  look  towards  the  church  front  a  few 
minutes  later,  I  saw  him  forcing  his  way  wedge-like  through  the 
interstices  of  the  compact  throng  on  the  stoop  and  in  the  doorways. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  he  who  conveyed  to  the  inside  the  pregnant 
intelligence  that  danger  was  impending  outside ;  for,  not  long 
thereafter,  there  was  a  slight  commotion  on  the  stoop,  and  then 
some  one  was  speaking,  but  I  could  neither  see  the  speaker  nor  get 
the  import  of  his  words.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Mann,  who,  it  has  been  said,  came  out  of  the  church, 
announced  to  the  assembly  that  he  was  the  agent  of  the  owner  of 
the  property,  which  was  strictly  private  property,  and,  appealing 
to  good  sense  and  good  nature,  besought  for  it  protection  from 
violence.  Looking  again  towards  the  ladder  I  saw  .that  the  two 
men  had  paused  when  nearly  up  to  the  eaves  of  the  building 
having  apparently  been  arrested  by  shouts  from  below.  They  had 
been  laboriously  hauling  up  on  the  ladder  some  of  the  tackle  of 
the  hook  and  ladder  company.  They  went  no  higher,  came  back 
to  the  ground,  did  no  mischief  at  that  time,  and  I  suppose,  formed 
part  of  the  crowd  that  before  long  thronged  out  of  the  church 
into  Bleecker  street,  and  surged  down  Genesee  street  in  rapidly 
swelling  volume.  Strangers  were  denied  admittance  into  nearly 
everv  tavern  in  the  street — and  the  street  at  that  time  was  almost 
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lined  with  them — and  into  many  stores;  or  were  indiscriminately 
hustled  out  into  the  rain,  which  had  begun  to  fall.  Out  of  pure 
sympathy  a  good  many  abolitionists  were  made  that  day.  Before 
we  reached  Broad  street  the  twelve  pound  gun  Saratoga,  captured 
from  Burgoyne,  was  thundering  at  the  river  bridge,  and  its  notes 
were  interpreted  to  be  those  of  triumph  rather  than  of  intimidation. 
The  anti-slavery  convention  had  adjourned. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  convention  was  not  one  of 
delegates;  but  was  really  a  mass  convention  of  abolitionists  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  State  anti-slavery  society.  It 
numbered  from  eight  to  ten  hundred,  and  thirty-six  out  of  the 
fifty-six  counties  of  the  State  were  represented.  Among  those 
present  was  one  man  who  was  not  an  abolitionist.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  been  identified  from  its  beginning  with  the  scheme 
of  African  colonization,  to  which  he  had  given  his  best  service  in 
influence  and  eloquence,  and  profusely  of  his  substance.  His 
name  was  Gerrit  Smith.  He  came  to  the  meeting  as  a  spectator, 
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fully  realizing  the  significance  of  the  gathering,  with  no  hostile 
feeling  towards  it,  and  certainly  no  predilection.  During  the  last 
moments  of  the  convention,  amidst  great  confusion,  his  voice  was 
heard  above  the  uproar,  in  those  resonant  and  pervasive  tones 
which  always  made  themselves  heard,  inviting  the  people  to  go 
home  with  him,  where  he  premised  them  kind  welcome  and  cordial 
hospitality.  Nearly  four  hundred  persons  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  thus  it  came  about  that  the  work  of  the  convention  was 
finished  at  Peterboro,  and,  not  very  long  afterwards,  a  champion 
of  colonization  was  transformed  into  a  thrice-armed  champion  of 
emancipation. 

From  1836  to  1843  the  Bleecker  Street  Church  was  the  favorite 
rallying  point,  not  only  of  abolitionists,  but  also  of  advanced 
thinkers,  as  they  liked  to  call  themselves,  of  almost  every  school. 
Was  a  new  hobby  to  be  ridden,  here  was  the  place  to  ride  it.  It  was 
here  that  anti-slavery  agitators  kept  themselves  ever  in  the  public 
eye,  and  the  place  was  long  familiar  with  the  presence  of  Alvan 
Stewart,  Gerrit  Smith,  Beriah  Green,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
F.  D.  Culver,  Stephen  S.  Foster,  Henry  B.  Stanton,  Friend  Fuller, 
and  Abby  Kelly.  There,  too,  Father  Miller  preached  his  doctrine 
of  the  destruction  of  the  world  as  appointed  for  the  year  1843, 
and  enrolled  a  surprising  number  of  believers. 

Early  spring  of  the  year  1838  brought  with  it  something  in 
strong  contrast  with  all  that  I  have  been  telling.  Mr.  Hopkins 
had  resigned  his  pastorate,  gone  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Buffalo,  and  had  been  succeeded  after  a  while,  by  Rev.  Amos 
Savage,  who  was  now  pastor  of  the  church.  Elder  Jacob  Knapp, 
a  noted  Baptist  revivalist,  had  been  invited  to  Utica  by  the  people 
of  Bethel  Chapel  in  State  street,  where  he  preached  day  and  night, 
two  weeks.  The  house  proving  to  be  too  small  for  the  numbers 
that  flocked  to  it,  he  came  down  to  the  Bleeeker  Street  Church, 
where  he  preached  three  weeks  to  a  house  uniformly  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  the  night  meetings  seldom  breaking  up  before 
eleven  o'clock.  At  last  the  meetings  overflowed  into  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  the  revival  scenes  ended.  Nothing 
like  this  religious  awakening  had  been  known  since  the  great 
Finney  revival  of  1826,  which  it  surpassed.  Eight  hundred 
persons  were  converted,  and  among  them  were  men  of  prominence 
in  business,  professional,  and  official  life. 

Mr.  Savage  was  followed  in  the  year  1839  by  Rev.  C.  Edwards 
Lester,  who  acted  as  pastor  of  the  church  down  to  the  time  of 
its  breaking  up  as  a  Presbyterian  organization  in  1840.  Mr. 
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Lester  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  "  Glory  and  Shame  of 
England,"  a  sensational  book,  much  talked  about,  sharply  criticised 
and  mercilessly  ridiculed  in  its  day,and  which  he  wrote  during  his 
brief  residence  here.  He  was  also  joint  editor  with  Jarvis  M. 
Hatch  of  the  first  Utica  daily  newspaper,  A.  D.  1841. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1841  a  Congregational  Society,  which  had 
been  organized  the  year  before  by  Rev.  Theodore  Spencer,  and 
which  had  worshiped  in  a  room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  in  the 
mu?eum  building,  hired  the  Bleecker  Street  Church  and  occupied 
it  for  about  three  years.  Mr.  Spencer  was  endowed  with  a 
vigorous  intellect,  trained  by  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law 
before  he  entered  upon  the  Christian  ministry;  and  his  character 
was  marked  by  corresponding  force  and  persistence.  "No  pastor 
in  Utica  or  elsewhere  more  completely  swayed  his  hearers."  He 
was  entitled  by  inheritance  to  these  gifts  of  mind  and  character, 
for  his  father  was  New  York's  great  chief  justice,  Ambrose 
Spencer.  After  losing  his  voice  Mr.  Spencer  had  to  give  up  his 
pulpit  and  all  public  speaking,  whereupon  his  society  was  dis- 
banded. 

The  years  1841,  1842  and  1843  were  signalized  by  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  effort  in  the  cause  of  temperance  all  over 
the  country.  It  had  for  its  legend  "moral  suasion,"  and  its 
canonized  patroness  was  Martha  Washington.  This  movement, 
known  in  temperance  annals  as  the  Washingtonian,  was  more 
generally  successful  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  had  been  or, 
possibly,  has  been  since.  In  Utica,  beside  numberless  week  day 
meetings,  there  were  meetings  every  Sunday  afternoon,  during  the 
temperate  months,  in  the  old  Academy  yard  on  John  street.  The 
general  meeting  of  the  temperance  societies  was  always  held  in 
the  Bleecker  Street  Church,  and  one  of  them  in  the  spring  of  1842, 
was  made  memorable  by  circumstance  and  association.  The  seats, 
alleys  and  doorways  of  the  church  were  crowded,  and  hundreds 
being  unable  to  get  beyond  the  porch,  went  away  disappointed. 
This  meeting  was  addressed  by  that  gifted  foster  son  of  Oneida, 
Thomas  H.  Flandrau.  In  accents  musical  and  persuasive  and  in 
that  form  of  diction  combined  of  strength  and  delicacy  of  finish, 
of  which  he  was  the  pre-eminent  master,  he  set  forth  and  enforced  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  hour.  The  pathetic 
allusion  to  another  foster  son  of  Oneida,  "  Oh,  breathe  not  his  name," 
/the  willing  slave  and  victim  of  dissolute  habits,  was  the  only 
illustration  used  in  the  discourse,  and  certainly  none  other  was 
.needed.  The  burden  of  Mr.  Flandrau's  address  being  the  argu- 
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ment  that  complete  sobriety  is  completest  wisdom,  what  closing 
words  so  apt  as  the  words  he  used,  the  words  of  King  Solomon, 
"Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace." 

The  Congregational  Society  having  been  disbanded,  the  church 
edifice  stood  empty  until  Rev.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  from  Little  Falls,  came  to  Utica,  hired  the  building  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  organized  a  new  Presbyterian  church,  con- 
nected it  with  the  old  school  wing  of  that  body  and  named  it 
Westminster.  This  church  prospered  from  the  outset  under  the 
vigorous  administration  of  Mr.  Mcllvaine.  It  remained  in 
Bleecker  street  about  two  years,  and  then  bought  the  Universalist 
house  of  worship  in  Devereux  street,  to  which  it  removed  ;  and  here 
ends  the  twenty  years'  history  of  Presbyterianism  and  its  cog- 
nate Congregationalism  as  connected  with  the  Bleecker  Street 
Church. 

The  financial  history  of  this  church  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in- 
all  the  experience  of  that  crowning  perplexity  known  as  church 
debt.  As  early  as  December  8,  1830,  only  four  years  after  the 
building  was  dedicated,  a  decree  of  foreclosure  of  mortgage  was 
entered  in  favor  of  Charles  E.  Dudley,  of  Albany,  for  $8,720. 
This  money,  borrowed  on  mortgage,  had  undoubtedly  been  used 
to  pay  a  part  of  the  original  cost  of  the  property,  amounting  to 
$15,000.  Mr.  Dudley,  having  acquired  title,  rented  the  church 
from  time  to  time  to  the  various  religious  bodies  that  occupied  it 
from  1831  to  1847.  A  glance  at  that  page  of  the  books  of  Mr. 
Dudley's  agent  in  Utica,  headed  "Bleecker  Street  Church/' 
wherein  many  well  known  and  respected  names  are  continuously 
recorded  in  unhappy  alliance  with  promissory  notes,  decorated  here 
and  there  with  cash  entries,  helps  explain  the  reason  for  frequent 
change  of  ministers,  as  well  as  the  ever  shifting  ingredients  of 
congregation  and  membership.  In  the  year  1847,  however,  all 
trouble  of  this  kind  was  finally  ended  by  the  sale  of  the  property 
to  the  Bleecker  Street  Baptist  Church  for  $6,450,  that  body  having 
already  occupied  it  two  years  as  a  tenant. 

Two  occurrences  in  the  year  1851  seem  worthy  of  record  in  this 
connection:  The  annual  meeting  in  May  of  the  Presbyterian 
general  assembly,  new  school,  had  been  appointed  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Utica  ;  but  as  the  church  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  the  preceding  January,  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
assembly  was  held  in  Concert  Hall,  Broad  street,  then  occupied  by 
the  congregation  as  a  temporary  place  of  worship.  The  assembly 
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then  adjourned  to  the  Bleecker  Street  Church,  where  the  rest  of 
the  sessions  were  held.  The  representation  from  the  Presbyteries 
is  said  to  have  been  unusually  able,  and  the  deliberations  were 
presided  over  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  as  modera- 
tor. While  here,  Mr.  Barnes  was  the  guest  of  his  school-fellow  at 
Fairfield  Academy,  Judge  Hiram  Denio.  The  session  was 
signalized  by  the  visit  to  Utica  of  Millard  Fillmore,  President  of 
the  United  States ;  and  the  assembly  cordially  accepted  the 
invitation  extended  by  the  citizens  and  common  council  to  join 
them  in  receiving  him. 

The  other  occurrence,  which,  on  some  accounts,  it  seems  to  the 
writer  almost  unseemly  to  record  on  the  same  page  with  the  fore- 
going, was  the  concert  given,  on  the  14th  of  July,  by  Jenny  Lind, 
the  much  overpraised  "  Swedish  nightingale."  The  eclat  that 
attended  Jenny  Lind's  brief  but  very  profitable  visit  to  this 
country,  was  the  result  of  most  careful  planning  in  every  detail. 
For  the  sale  of  tickets  in  Utica,  the  firm  of  Hawley,  Fuller  &  Co., 
booksellers,  gave  up  the  afternoon  use  of  their  store,  No.  156 
Genesee  street,  and  had  to  put  up  the  window  shutters  and  place 
policemen  at  the  door  to  hold  back  a  frenzied  crowd.  To  a  recent 
inquiry  addressed  to  the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  he  made  reply 
in  substance  as  follows:  That  he  charged  nothing  for  the  use  of 
the  store,  and  paid  three  dollars  for  his  own  ticket  along  with  the 
crowd.  That  he  was  at  that  date  young  and  inexperienced.  That 
the  nightingale  gave  the  trustees  of  the  church,  per  contract  with 
her  business  agent,  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  building, 
and  that  the  same  nightingale  also  gave  her  agent  a  vituperative 
scolding  for  not  making  a  better  bargain.  This  was  not  the  only 
concert  of  a  secular  character  given  in  the  church.  Among  others 
was  one  by  W.  V.  Wallace,  pianist  and  violinist,  July  25,  1843. 
Mr.  Wallace  afterwards  wrote  two  very  successful  operas. 
Henry  Russell,  a  wonderfully  gifted  baritone,  who  set  to  music 
some  scraps  of  English  verse,  which  he  could  sing  with  extraor- 
dinary effect,  gave  a  concert  here  July  27  of  the  same  year. 

I  leave  to  a  future  annalist  the  pleasant  task  of  completing  the 
history  of  the  Bleecker  Street  Church,  which  it  will  be  his  duty  to 
record  from  1845  to  1888,  the  forty-three  years  during  which  the 
building  has  been  occupied  by  the  organization  known  as  the 
Bleecker  Street  Baptist  Church.  My  hope  is  that  he  will  have  no 
trouble  in  finding  ample  records  and  first  rate  memories.  If  his 
narrative  proves  to  be,  in  most  respects,  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  one  I  have  been  reading,  it  will  be  because  it  will  tell  of 
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uniform  and  full  prosperity  in  all  things  which  concern  the  great 
purpose  for  which  ministers  are  ordained,  the  gospel  is  preached, 
churches  are  built,  and  congregations  are  gathered.  It  will  also 
have  to  tell  of  a  single  pastorate,  covering  the  whole  period  and 
more,  almost  unexampled  in  its  length  and  signal  in  its  usefulness. 
My  best  wish  for  pastor  and  people  is  that  when  their  time-honored 
sanctuary  is  razed  to  its  foundation,  and  they  shall  have  found  a 
new  home  in  a  smiling  vicinage,  there  may  be  no  vain  regrets,  no 
home  sickness;  and  that  for  them  may  be  realized,  in  its  full 
significance,  the  seer's  prediction,  uThe  glory  of  this  latter  house 
shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former." 
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DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY  FEBRUARY  12,  1884. 


A  year  ago  last  summer,  Mayor  Burdick  received  from  Paris  a 
publication  entitled  "  Relation  of  an  ArchaBological  Mission  to 
Tunis,"  by  Count  d'  Herrisson,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  member  of  the  French  Academy.  It  was  directed  to  "  The 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Utica  in  the  United  States."  The  foreign 
scholars,  under  whose  auspices  this  work  of  excavation  was  done 
on  the  site  of  arcient  Utica,  Africa,  knowing  of  the  existence  in  this 
"New  World"  of  a  modern  city  of  Utica,  had  thought  appropri- 
ate to  make  it  a  recipient  of  the  results  of  their  discoveries.  Mayor 
Burdick  handed  over  this  copy  to  be  deposited  in  the  library  of 
the  Utica  Academy,  with  an  implied  condition  that  I  would  at 
some  time  make  known  by  translation  its  contents.  Embodying 
the  results  of  my  examination  of  this  French  work,  and  combining 
them  with  material  from  other  sources,  I  shall  speak  to  you  this 
evening  of  u  Ancient  Utica."  This  subject  seems  plain  enough, 
and  yet  at  the  outset  the  question  occurs  which  ancient  Utica? 
Some  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  researches  of  that  indefatigable 
explorer  (whom  America  may  claim  as  a  citizen  by  adoption,)  at 
Hissarlik  in  Asia  Minor,  one  of  the  supposed  sites  of  Troy.  Dr. 
Schliemann  claims  to  have  excavated  there  seven  layers,  each  pre- 
senting in  turn  a  less  and  less  modern  town,  before  reaching,  at 
last,  the  foundation  of  that  city  so  famed  in  story  and  in  song. 
Now,  although  as  many  distinct  towns  are  not  revealed  by  the 
researches  on  the  site  of  African  Utica,  yet  there  were  several 
ancient  Uticas  the  traces  of  which  we  can  discern  in  history  and 
in  these  excavations.  But  first  as  to  the  site  of  this  settlement. 
In  longitude  7°,  44'  2"  and  about  37°  of  N.  latitude,  twenty-one 
miles  from  Tunis  and  twenty-six  miles  from  Carthage  in  the  African 
district  known  as  Zeugitania  was  situated  the  city  of  which  I  am  to 
speak  to  you.  Already,  at  a  re*mote  Phoenician  epoch,  it  was  a 
port  of  the  first  order ;  under  the  Roman  dominion,  it  was,  at  its  best 
estate,  the  second  city  of  Africa,  with  a  population  of  100,000. 
One  derivation  of  the  name  of  Utica  from  the  Phoenician  signifies 
"  the  ancient  city."  But  no  city  of  antiquity  has  ever  received 
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from  its  own  people  this  designation.  If  one  invokes  Neapolis 
(Naples) — new  city,  the  answer  is  that  this  name  was  given  by 
strangers  and  that  Naples  was  really  named  Parthenopolis  or  the 
"city  of  the  Virgin."  So  now  we  give  the  name  of  Constanti- 
nople to  a  city  known  to  its  own  proprietors  only  by  that  of  Stam- 
"boul.  The  determination  of  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  the 
city  is  of  capital  importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  religious 
monuments  there  discovered,  because  the  ancient  cities  always  bore 
the  name  of  the  deity  especially  honored,  and  who  was  accordingly 
called  its  eponymous  deity.  The  name  of  Carthage,  as  given  by 
its  own  people,  is  Caccabe — head  of  a  horse.  Now  since  the  decipher- 
ing of  the  Moabite  stone,  the  rendering  given  by  tradition  loose 
and  inaccurate  as  it  often  is,  i.  e.,  that  the  head  of  a  horse  was  of 
good  augury,  as  denoting  the  spirited  character  and  success  in  war 
of  the  future  race,  must  give  way  to  the  newer,  which, in  this  case* 
is  really  the  old  meaning  of  the  word,  Caccabe — star,  Caccabim — 
plural,  as  in  Cherubin  and  Seraphin — the  two  stars  or  the  Dioscuri. 
Now  in  the  only  Phoenician  medal  of  Utica,  which  has  been 
thus  far  sufficiently  classified,  there  appear  on  one  side  the  two 
stars  (Caccabim)  and  the  two  faces  of  the  Dioscuri,  on  the  other 
two  horses,  On  the  medals  struck  under  the  reign  of  Augustus 
we  find  the  Dioscuri  under  the  features  of  Julius  CaBsar  and 
Augustus,  thus  assimilating  the  one  to  the  God  Castor  and  the 
other  to  Pollux,  and  thus  ingeniously  preserving  their  national 
deities.  The  result  of  this  comparison  is  that  Carthage  and  Utica 
had  for  their  common  divinities  the  Dioscuri,  and  both  derived  their 
names  therefrom.  But  the  name  of  Utica  is  found  upon  the  above 
mentioned  medal  in  Phoenician  character,  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  A.  T.  G.,  in  which  the  G  is  doubtless  substituted  vulgarly 
for  a  Q,  which  gives  the  meaning — castratus — gelding.  Thus 
Utica  is  shown  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Castor,  Carthage  to  Pol- 
lux,— the  Dioscuri. 

Utica  was  formerly  a  city  on  the  border  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  with  a  port,  but  to-day  the  seashore  is  distant  four  miles 
inconsequence  of  two  causes;  first,  the  alluvium  brought  down 
by  the  river  Medjeda:  besides  there  has  been  a  gradual  rising  of 
the  African  coast,  a  part  of  those  movements  of  alternate  emersion 
and  submersion  noted  by  geologists  as  having  occurred  as  well  in 
Europe  and  America  within  historical  periods.  Thus  the  plain 
surrounding  Utica  bears  all  the  indications  of  having  emerged 
from  the  sea,  so  that  the  place  it  now  occupies  was  formerly 
bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  earlier  times 
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North  Africa  was   occupied  by  a  Berber  population.     Next  came 
the   Aryan  migrations.      Monuments  indicate  the   arrival   of  the 
Japhetkes  so  called,  contemporary  with  the  reign  of  Rameses  II. 
What  was  the  motive  of  these  invasions  ?     These  early  navigators, 
Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  were  especially  engaged  in  the  commerce 
of  tin,  then  a  rare  metal.     It  has  been  said  that  the  Egyptian  civ- 
ilization was  the  direct  result  of  the  discovery  of  bronzed  iron. 
Without   steel   it    was    impossible    to    cut     the   huge   blocks   of 
granite  composing  its  architecture.     Egypt,  an   alluvial   district, 
possesses  neither  iron  nor  copper.     Cyprus  produced,  indeed,  both 
iron   and  copper,  but  bronze,  the  most  used  of  all  metals  by  the 
ancients,  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  aid  of  tin,  and  that  at  a 
great  distance  from  Egypt.     Thus  the  tin  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  those  magnificent  bronzes  that  are  exhumed  from 
the  tombs  of  upper  Egypt,  came  from  Spiin,  Britain  or  the  Cau- 
casus, and  thus  from  the  most  remote  times  the  Egyptians  are 
found  to  have  been  in  more  or  less  direct  relations  with  those  coun- 
tries that  produce  this  metal:    It  follows  that  the  Egyptian  civili- 
zation being  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  bronze  could   not  be 
born  in  Egypt,  but  that  its  initiators  came  from  the  Caucasus  or 
the  Atlantic  coasts.     Various  reasons  may  be  given  to  prove  that 
these  civilizers  of  Egypt  came  from  the  Atlantic  coasts,  and  perhaps 
the  descendants  of  the  constructors  of  the  huge  stone  monuments 
of  Armonica   were   the   builders  of  the  pyramids  and  obelisks  of 
Egypt.     The  Egyptian  monuments  have  transmitted  to  us  por- 
traits of  people  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.     These 
were  clothed  in  skin,  whence  the  name  of  Esau  given. to  them  in 
the  Bible.     Coming  from  the  north  and  sweeping  along  with  them 
the  various  tribes  on  their  route,  under  the  name  of  Hyksos  or 
brigands  on  horseback,  compare  the  Greek   for  horse-furnished 
men,  they  ruled  Egypt  for  five  centuries,  finally  becoming  nation- 
alized, as  the  Normans  in  France  and  the  Norman  French  in  Eng- 
land.    It  is  thought  by  our  explorers  that  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Hyksos    were   Greeks.     The   Egyptian   monuments  preserve   the 
name  and  office  of  their  divinity  represented  by  an  ape  Kekrops, 
seated  on  a  sharpened  stake,  a  most  archaic  type.     This  is  a  kind 
of  deformed  dwarf,  emblematic  of  the  embryo  sun,  or  Bacchus  in 
the  thigh  of  Jupiter,  well  known  to  have  been  the  divinity  of  the 
Greek  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Egypt,  and  since  the  twentieth 
century  before  our  era,  even  to  the  end  of  paganism,  it  has  not 
ceased  to  be  the  national  divinity  of  the  whole  Greek  race,  adored 
in  all  their  mysteries  as  the  Lord  of  the  North  pole  and  the  God 
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of  life  and  death.  Now  it  is  this  very  deformed  deity  whom  the 
recent  explorers  have  found  in  the  excavations  at  Utica  with  the 
cones  of  stone  or  baked  earth  called  by  archaeologists  fusaioles  or 
whorls,  because  they  resemble  the  balances  of  spindles.  The  most 
probable  opinion  of  their  use  is  that  they  received  the  ends  of 
pieces  of  wood  that  were  rubbed  together  to  produce  fire  by 
friction,  while  the  cones  protected  the  hand  of  the  operator.  These 
were  also  found  by  thousands  in  the  excavations  at  Troy  or 
Hissarlik.  Thus  these  indicate  the  immigration  from  the  North 
retained  by  the  Greeks  in  memory  as  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
Language,  properly  understood,  helps  to  the  indication  of  the 
presence  of  Greeks  in  far  away  times.  Trito  is  a  lake  in  North 
Africa,  and,  says  Francis  Lenormant,  the  name  of  the  sacred  lake 
remained  as  a  last  vestige  of  the  time  when  the  inhabitants  used 
an  Aryan  tongue.  For  Triton  we  find  all  through  Grecian 
land  as  the  name  of  a  river  in  Crete,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Doris, 
Thrace.  The  renowned  Pallas,  the  guardian  deity  of  Athens,  was 
surnamed  the  Triton-born.  Thus  indications  remained  of  the  close 
connection  between  the  Achgeans  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  Aryan 
tribes  of  North  Africa  in  the  period  of  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth dynasties.  The  Lybian  was  distinguished  from  the  Hellenic 
Pallas  by  a  crocodile  in  place  of  an  owl.  This  may  not  at  first 
sight  appear  pleasing,  but  when  we  translate  from  the  Greek  croc- 
odeilos,  i.  e.}  the  saffron  aurora  or  the  tinted  morning,  the  meaning 
becomes  more  gracious.  Herodotus,  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C., 
described  the  people  near  Tunis  as  blonde  in  type,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  says  our  French  author,  that  among  the  opponents  of 
the  French  in  their  colonizing  attempts  in  Africa  at  the  present 
day  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  Argonauts.  So  of  those  who 
founded  old  Utica,  Zouaves.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  Zouaves, 
a  name  coming  from  the  Africans  employed  in  the  French  military 
service.  But  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Zeugitai,  as  founders  of  Utica> 
a  name  given  to  the  sailors  who  rowed  in  the  middle  of  thegalleys^ 
and  this  was  the  place  mainly  occupied  by  the  Dioscuri  on  the  ship 
Argo.  But  Zeugos  may  mean  a  yoke  of  horses,  and  this  is  met  with 
on  Utica  medals  of  the  Roman  epoch. 

The  primitive  people  who  were  settlers  four  thousand  years  ago 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Triton  are  still  found  there  together 
with  the  same  names  and  the  same  kind  of  civilization,  for  they 
have  crystalized  into  Mussulman  barbarism,  but  we  have  ourselves 
(writes  Le  Comte  d'  Herisson)  seen  handsome  blonde  Kabyles 
wearing  exactly  the  same  garments  clasped  at  the  shoulders  that 
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are  represented  on  the  most  archaic  Greek  statues.  The  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Phoenicians  is  "  The  Reds,"  as  Indian 
tribes  are  now  named.  For  the  custom  of  painting  themselves 
was  widely  spread  among  the  ancients  as  among  our  American 
savages,  and  it  was  in  the  mode  to  paint  upon  the  body  one's  coat 
of  arms.  As  our  investigator  observe?,  these  excavations,  in 
accord  with  classic  historians  and  new  documents  drawn  from  the 
hieroglyphic  history  of  Egypt,  completely  establish  the  proposition 
that  Zeugitania,  the  district  of  North  Africa  where  Utica  wa& 
situated,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  centers  of  civilization  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin;  that  6,000  years  ago  it  was  one  of  the 
indispensable  stations  of  the  caravans  which  carried  to  Egypt 
the  metal  needed  for  the  making  of  bronze,  which  was 
procured  from  abroad  and  arrived  at  Utica  by  following  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  or  Mauritania  and  Morocco.  Thus  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  earliest  foundation  of  Utica  is  lost  in  the 
night  of  time,  and  that  before  the  Phoenicians  from  Tyre  had 
established  themselves  there,  they  had  been  preceded  by  a  Berber 
Arab,  and  also  by  a  Pelasgi  or  Grecian  layer  now  amalgamated. 

This  brings  us  to  the  more  strictly  historic  period,  that  of  the 
Tyrians.  Originally  an  agricultural  people,  they  seem  to  have 
been  dominated  by  a  Greek  aristocracy,  who  taught  the  Phoeni- 
cians to  navigate  by  making  them  row  on  their  galleys,  and  the 
traces  of  this  servitude  are  found  both  in  the  Bible  and  in 
Sarichoniathon,  the  Phoenician  theologer  and  historian.  M.  Renan 
has  brought  to  light  in  his  highly  important  Tyrian  researches,  a 
curious  inscription  attesting  the  victory  of  a  Sidonian  at  the 
Olympic  Games,  and  claiming  the  relationship  which  united  the 
Hellens  to  the  founders  of  Thebes.  Certainly  these  founders  came 
from  Sidon,  but  were  they  of  Semitic  origin  t  Agenor,  father  of 
Cadmus,  his  mother  Telephassa,  his  sister  Europa,  bear  names 
purely  Greek,  and  it  is  not  proven  that  his  own  can  be  confounded 
with  that  of  Cadmus  in  Sanchoniathon,  which  means  ancient. 
More  likely  he  had  two  names,  Greek  and  Phoenician,  as  Dido, 
who  was  called  in  Greek  Elissa.  Sidon,  up  to  its  destruction  by 
the  Graeco-Philistines,  1209  B.  C.,  appears  to  have  exerted  upon 
Tyre  the  same  check  as  did  Carthage  upon  Utica.  But  Pelasgic  or 
Greek  tribes,  remnants  of  those  who  had  invaded  Egypt  and  been 
repressed  by  Rameses  II,  were  there  received  and  directed  upon 
Zeugitania,  where  they  found  brothers  of  former  migrations. 
Utica,  the  historic  city  of  that  name,  was  founded  1158  B.  C.  At 
this  period  it  was  the  Greek  element  which  still  dominated  in  all 
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these  Pelasgo-Libyan  settlements.  There  exists  no  name  more 
Greek  than  that  of  Pygmalion,  the  brother  of  Dido,  who  slew  her 
husband  Sichaeus,  also  a  Greek  name.  Dido,  as  we  have  said,  had 
two  names,  and  this  was  commonly  the  case  with  these  monarchs, 
as  with  Solomon,  from  which  we  conclude  that  the  east  was 
already,  what  it  has  not  ceased  to  be,  inhabited  by  populations 
juxtaposed  of  different  origins  and  languages,  living  side  by  side, 
without  wholly  commingling,  and  each  having  the  upper  hand  in 
turn.  The  popular  or  Semitic  faction,  enriched  by  commerce,  got 
possession  of  the  young  Pygmalion,  formed  him  in  accordance 
with  their  ideas,  and  made  use  of  him  to  expel,  with  his  sister,  all 
that  remained  of  the  Sidonian  aristocracy.  Thus  expelled  they 
took  refuge  on  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Caccabe.  In  the 
foundation  of  a  new  city  of  Tyre,  new  city  so  called  by  foreigners 
only,  or  Carthage,  Utican  colonists  assisted. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  intercourse  prevailing  between  the 
Greeks  and  Semites,  Greek  inscriptions  are  not  met  with  at  Utica, 
and  the  Greek  Zeugitana  must  have  early  adopted  the  language  of 
the  Tyrian  colonists  of  Carthage.  They  preserved,  however,  their 
autonomy,  with  a  senate  and  council  of  suffetes  of  their  own. 
The  Utican  horse  moreover  representing  them  upon  Carthaginian 
medals,  according  to  the  value  of  the  letters  preceding  the  radical 
T  Q  or  T  G  means  adjoined  or  castrated,— translation  as  above  shown 
of  Greek  castor.  In  the  flourishing  and  honorable  times  of  piracy, 
Utica  was  much  better  situated  than  Carthage,  since  it  barred  the 
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Mediterranean  between  Africa  and  Sicily,  but  when  regular 
commerce  prevailed  and  the  Phoenician  population  of  Carthage 
was  constantly  increased,  while  the  Pelasgic  or  Greek  element 
found  themselves  forever  separated  from  the  lands  from  which 
they  had  set  out,  Utica  fell  under  the  tutelage  of  Carthage,  to 
which  she  does  not  appear  to  have  resigned  herself  with  a  good 
grace,  since  she  never  ceased  to  nourish  an  implacable  hatred 
toward  her  puissant  suzerain.  On  occasion  of  the  second  treaty 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  reported  by  Polybius,  it  is  stipulated 
that  there  shall  be  friendship  between  the  Romans  and  their  allies, 
and  between  the  Carthaginians,  the  Tyrians,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Utica  and  their  allies.  This  passage  is  important,  as 
showing  that  the  Carthaginians  did  not  recognize  the  Uticans 
as  Tyrians,  of  the  race  of  Shora,  as  they  designated  themselves. 
After  the  first  Punic  War,  in  the  terrible  revolt  of  the  mercenaries 
when  Carthage  found  itself  called  on  to  suppress  the  inhabitants 
of  Utica,  who  had  joined  the  rebels,  the  latter  received  a  severe 
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lesson,  when  the  insurrection  was  crushed  by  Amilcar.  In  the 
second  Punic  War,  Polybius  speaks  of  a  height  commanding  Utica, 
which  was  occupied  by  Scipio.  But  after  a  fierce  assault  followed 
by  a  regular  siege,  such  was  the  strength  of  the  city  that  he  was 
not  able  to  make  himself  master  of  the  town.  At  the  opening  of 
the  third  Punic  War,  (146  B.  C.,)  the  inhabitants  of  Utica, 
judging  it  prudent  to  put  themselves  on  the  stronger  side,  and  also 
following  out  the  ill  will  long  entertained  by  them  against  the 
sovereign  city,  voluntarily  made  submission  to  the  Romans,  and 
aided  Scipio  ^Emilianus,  the  Second  Africanus,  in  destroying  New 
Tyre,  the  so  long  dreaded  and  so  long  powerful  Carthage.  Utica 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  Rome,  who  divided  among  her  inhabi- 
tants the  lands  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Bagrados,  and  she 
thus  became  again  for  more  than  a  century  the  first  emporium  of  the 
Central  African  coast.  It  is  to  this  period  that  we  are  to  refer  the 
first  independent  coins  with  the  type  of  the  Dioscuri  and  the  yoke  of 
horses,  with  the  Phoenician  legend,  A.  T.  G.,  which  the  Greeks 
wrote  ITVKS,  which  indicates  a  return  to  Greek  souvenirs  and  the 
ancient  name  of  Zeugis.  So,  perhaps,  we  may  see  in  this  name  of 
Atcghe,  in  place  of  Atique,  a  method  of  Hellenizing  a  Phoenician 
name,  for  Atege  in  Greek  has  the  sense  of  height  which  suits  well 
the  situation  of  the  city. 

Utica  next  became  the  residence  of  the  proconsul  of  Africa, 
who  remained  there  as  long  as  the  Roman  malediction  lasted, 
condemning  Carthage  not  to  rise  from  its  ruins.  Augustus  made 
its  inhabitants  Roman  citizens,  together  with  the  title  of  a 
municipality,  and  Adrian  confirmed  and  advanced  these  privileges. 
Then  sharing  in  the  peace  of  the  Roman  world,  and  having  no 
more  to  fear  from  local  disturbances,  which  formerly  forced  it 
to  confine  itself  to  the  fortified  height  or  Acropolis,  the  city 
extended  on  all  sides  into  large  suburbs.  Yet  these  favors 
drew  upon  Utica  tempests,  which  did  not  allow  its  prosperity  to  be 
uninterrupted ;  for  during  the  civil  wars  its  territory  was  chosen 
repeatedly  as  the  battlefield.  In  the  year  81  B.  C.,  Pompey  the 
Great  defeated  there  the  adversaries  of  Sylla.  Afterwards, 
Varus,  who  commanded  at  Utica,  ranged  himself  on  the  side 
of  Pompey.  The  Numidian  king  Juba,  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Caesar,  came  to  his  assistance,  defeated  and  slew  Curio. 

But  Utica  is  especially  famed  as  the  death  place  of  Cato 
Uticensis,  who,  though  born  in  Italy,  received  the  surname  of 
Utica,  because  he  commanded  there  when  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life  in  the  dramatic  circumstances  that  have  rendered  his  name 
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forever  celebrated.  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  surnamed  Cato  Uti- 
censis,  was  the  great  grandson  of  Cato  the  Censor.  Born  B.  C. 
95,  he  early  showed  signs  of  the  inflexibility  of  character  which 
was  to  render  him  illustrious.  Brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
uncle,  Livius  Drusus,  who  shone  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  Stoic  doctrines, 
and  cultivated  eloquence.  His  patrimony  was  considerable;  he 
made  use  of  it  only  to  serve  his  friends.  As  praetor,  he  restored 
order  to  the  public  treasury,  forced  the  agents  of  Sylla  to  pay 
back  the  public  money  which  they  had  abstracted,  practising  what 
we  now  call  civil  service  reform.  Devoting  himself  to  the  defense 
of  the  Republic,  he  sustained  Cicero  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Cataline,  and,  in  spite  of  Caesar's  efforts,  had  the  conspirators 
condemned  to  death.  The  people  admired  him.  Caesar  separated 
him  from  the  city,  giving  him  a  mission  to  Cyprus.  He  opposed 
the  extraordinary  powers  which  Caesar  and  Crassus  demanded,  and 
for  this  courageous  opposition  was  several  times  thrown  into 
prison. 

In  the  civil  war  he  took  sides  with  Pompey.  After  Pharsalia  he 
rallied  the  remnants  of  the  vanquished  army  and  embarked  for 
Africa.  Arriving  at  the  Court  of  Juba,  he  left  the  command 
there  to  Scipio,  and  retired  to  Utica,  where  he  saved  the  lives  of 
those  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Caesar,  and  who  were  in 
danger  of  being  put  to  death.  But  the  army  left  by  him  was  soon 
attacked  with  his  customary  energy  by  Caesar,  and  routed  at 
Thapsus.  The  conquerors,  by  forced  marches,  fell  upon  Utica. 
Cato  at  first  wished  to  defend  this  strong  position,  but  found  few 
to  second  him.  Then  he  resolved  to  die,  in  the  Roman  spirit 
attributed  by  Shakespeare  to  Brutus,  where  he  says  to  Cassius : 

"  Cassius.  Then  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Brutus.     No,  Cassius ;  No.     Think  not,  thou  noble  Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome. 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind." 

But  first  he  took  care  to  ensure  the  departure  of  the  Pompeian 
senators,  by  embarking  them  for  Spain,  where,  a  few  weeks  after, 
defeated  with  Labienus  and  the  sons  of  Pompey,  in  the  bloody 
and  obstinately  contested  battle  of  Munda,  they  finally  rendered 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire  to  Julius  Caesar.  Having 
made  these  last  dispositions,  Cato  supped  tranquilly,  seeking  to 
divert  the  suspicions  of  his  friends;  then  he  gave  his  last  orders, 
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went  to  bed,  and  there  read  Plato  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Surprised  at  not  finding  by  his  pillow  his  sword,  usually  there,  he 
reproached  his  son,  who  had  removed  it,  accusing  him  of  wishing 
to  give  him  up  defenceless  to  CaBsar.  It  was  returned ;  he  exam, 
ined  its  edge,  and  cries,  "Now,  again  I  am  my  own  master." 
Then  he  resumed  the  reading  of  Plato,  and  afterwards  fell  asleep. 
Towards  daybreak,  having  finally  assured  himself  that  all  those  in 
whom  he  was  interested  were  in  safety,  he  pierced  himself  with 
his  sword.  His  son  and  attendant  came  in,  and  a  surgeon,  his 
own  freedman,  staunches  the  wound,  but  Cato,  coming  to  himself, 
repulsed  them,  re-opened  the  wound  and  expired,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight.  Caesar  immediately  entered  Utica  and  complained 
that  an  enemy  whom  he  admired  had  deprived  him  of  the  glory 
of  according  to  him  his  life.  He  pardoned  his  son.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  fix  the  spot  where  Cato  gave  himself  his  death- 
wound.  The  most  probable  opinion  locates  it  in  his  house  by  the 
port,  where  he  lived,  just  below  the  citadel,  in  a  palace  overlooking 
the  harbor  and  the  isle.  These  recent  excavations  have  brought 
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to  light  on  this  very  spot  the  remains  of  a  dwelling  of  great 
magnificence,  with  private  baths,  a  luxury  found  only  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich. 

Utica,  whose  citizens  had  secretly  favored  the  cause  of  Caesar, 
escaped  destruction.  Augustus  made  its  inhabitants  Roman 
citizens.  Under  the  name  of  the  Julian  Municipality  of  Utica,  it 
preserved  its  autonomy  with  the  right  of  coining  money.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  who  lived  under  Tiberius,  Caligula  and  Claudius,  is 
the  only  writer  who  has  left  us  a  sketch  of  Utica  in  the  early 
times  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  says:  "Utica  and  Carthage, 
both  famous,  the  former  noted  for  the  fate  of  Cato,  the  latter,  once 
on  its  own  account,  now  only  a  colony  of  the  Roman  poople." 
The  apogee  of  the  splendor  of  the  Roman  architecture  is  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  It  is  the  epoch  when  this  pompous  style  was  spread 
along  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Utica  then  contained 
numbers  of  edifices  of  which  the  excavations  have  disclosed  the 
position,  with  rich  debris  and  epigraphs  in  magnificent  characters. 
From  the  time  of  Nero  the  Roman  ornamentation  is  overloaded, 
and  monuments  take  colossal  proportions.  It  is  at  this  epoch  that 
were  built  at  Utica  the  palaces  which  have  been  recently  exhumed, 
and  the  magnificent  villas  constructed  upon  the  model  of  those  of 
Italy.  During  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines  and  Trajan  especially, 
the  arts  revived,  and  great  works  of  public  utility  were  executed 
in  the  provinces,  such  as  routes,  aqueducts  and  bridges.  In  these 
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Utica  had  its  share.  Carthage  refounded  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  ancient  destroyed  city  began  to  resume  its  importance,  and 
the  Roman  proconsul  quitted  Utica  to  fix  his  residence  there,  so 
that  Utica  was  relegated  to  the  second  rank.  The  year  45  of  our 
era  is  chosen  by  the  French  engineer,  M.  Daux,  in  his  view  of  the 
city,  as  being  the  culminating  point  of  its  development. 

Coming  next  to  the  Christian  period,  we  notice  how  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  utterly  overthrew  the  social  edifice  of  the  ancient 
world.     On  account  of  its  intimate  association  with  Rome,  the  first 
Christians   were  early   introduced  there   and   Christianity   made 
more  rapid  progress  than  elsewhere.     In  the  fourth  century,  A.  D., 
there  were  at  Carthage  one  hundred  and  sixty  Christian  churches, 
for  the  civil  and  religious  edifices  of  the  pagans  were  transformed, 
as  at  Rome,  into  Christian  basilicas.     Utica,  in  proportion,  was 
not  below  Carthage  in  this  regard,  and  the  researches  of  which  we 
are  speaking  in  Roman  necropolis  have  brought  to  light  a  Christian 
cemetery  substituted  for  a  Roman  temple,  which  need  not  astonish 
us  when  we  remember  that  in  the  year  421,  Galla  Placidia  had 
obtained  from  her  nephew,  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  the  order  to 
raze  the  pagan  temples  and  transform  them  into  cemeteries.     From 
the  fourth  century  to  the  Arab  invasion,  in  689,  there  were  in  Utica 
numbers  of  Christians,  who  interred  their  dead.     Here  have  been 
found   quantities    of    stones    bearing   the    cruciform   monogram 
inscribed,  Est   Vita  Pacai,  "  It  is  the  life  of  Peace,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing, touching   in   its   brief   simplicity:    "HMANTIA  Mater 
fidelis  in  Pace."     This  formula,  "in  pace,"  is  that  used  by  the 
Christians  from  their  earliest  ages.     In  the  same  necropolis  of  Utica 
there  has  been  exposed  a  magnificent  mortuary  flagging  of  mosaic 
of  different  colors,  also  bearing  the  monogram  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  but  with  the  buckle  of  the  P  turned  to  the  left,  an  anomaly 
elsewhere  noticed.     Following  closely  the  ten  several  persecutions 
ordered  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  next  the  Edict  of  Milan,  by 
which,  in  313,  Constantino  proclaimed  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  empire,  religion  became  solidly  established,  which  explains 
the  beauty  of  the  Christian  tombs  of  this  city. 

But  all  these  splendors  were  to  disappear  with  the  departing 
vigor  of  the  Roman  government,  which  had  lost  alt  power  to 
protect  its  flourishing  cities  against  the  barbarian  invasions.  In 
the  year  439,  30,000  Vandals  and  Alans,  under  Genseric,  utterly 
demolished  Utica.  Then  fell  those  Phcenico-Roman  ramparts, 
which  had  been  so  long  its  pride  and  security.  Their  vandalism 
did  not  stop  here.  They  attacked  theatres  and  temples  as  well, 
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destroying  even  the  paved  ways,  thus  meritedly  leaving  their  name 
as  the  type  of  ferocious  and  insensate  destroyers.  Belisarius,  sent 
by  Justinian,  completely  annihilated  the  empire  of  the  Vandals 
after  its  duration  of  about  a  century.  The  Byzantine  empire  was 
to  be  no  less  ephemeral.  Yet  it  was  only  after  five  successive 
expeditions  that  the  city  yielded  to  the  Arabs  in  689,  A.  D.,  or 
the  seventieth  year  of  the  hedjera.  Utica  was  again  completely 
demolished.  The  Moslem  hordes  were  naturally  the  fiercest 
against  the  churches  which  had  replaced  the  pagan  temples.  The 
palaces  were  devastated,  what  could  not  be  carried  off  was  mostly 
demolished,  and  of  so  much  splendor  there  remained  only  a  heap 
of  cinders  and  ruins.  Ever  since  this  time  the  aspect  of  Utica 
has  been  but  a  lamentable  spectacle.  Thorns  and  briars  have 
invaded  the  shapeless  heap  of  ruins,  and  birds  of  prey  nest  in  the 
few  portions  of  the  walls  still  standing.  The  rest  has  for  twelve 
centuries  served  as  a  quarry  to  the  ignorant  Arab,  who  makes 
chalk  with  the  marble  capitals,  with  which  to  plaster  his  rude  hut, 
or  constructs  marabouts — houses  of  prayer — so  that  one  naturally 
asks  how  there  can  remain  any  trace  of  the  city  which  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  stations  of  humanity.  But  civilization  is,  though 
late,  yet  having  its  turn  of  conquest  over  barbarism,  and  new 
invaders  are  coming  to  render  life  to  those  beautiful  countries 
which  Islamism  has  transformed,  wherever  it  has  become  estab- 
lished, into  funereal  cities. 

African  Utica  was  the  stronghold  from  which  the  dominant 
Roman  watched  the  Lybian  people.  In  consequence  Utica  was 
endowed  with  numerous  monuments,  which,  according  to  the 
ancients,  did  not  yield  in  importance  to  those  of  Rome  itself* 
Utica  was  divided  into  two  distinct  quarters,  the  upper  and  the 
lower.  It  had  a  well  built  port  of  war,  with  an  admiral's  palace, 
a  merchant  port,  an  Acropolis  or  Citadel,  a  senatorial  palace,  a 
pretorium,  numerous  temples,  and  aqueduct,  six  large  public 
cisterns,  a  circus,  a  hippodrome,  a  theatre.  Viewed  from  the  sea, 
in  the  Roman  period,  it  must  have  presented  a  magnificent 
spectacle.  Its  main  streets  were  straight,  with  multitudes  of  side 
streets  and  alleys,  their  average  width  being  from  6-13  feet. 
Carthage  is  reported  to  have  invented  pavements  of  flagstones. 
The  streets  of  Utica  were  paved.  The  houses  were  commonly  of 
one  story,  with  terraces  made  of  pottery,  placed  upon  chalk-beds 
to  combine  depth  with  lightness.  Some  of  these  beds  are  still 
preserved  on  the  Acropolis.  Each  house  of  any  importance  had 
its  cistern  to  catch  rain-water.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  a 
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superb  wall  flanked  with  towers.  Ancient  authors,  as  Plutarch, 
Hirtius  and  Julius  Caesar,  remark  upon  its  magnificence  and 
beauty.  The  Vandals  destroyed  it,  as  before  mentioned.  It  was 
provided  with  many  gates,  of  three  of  which  we  know  the  ancient 
names,  Bellica,  Triumphalis,  Numidica.  The  cradle  of  Utica  was 
the  isle  where  its  founders  first  settled,  before  they  spread  out 
upon  the  neighboring  heights.  Here  were  ports,  vast,  quays, 
palaces,  baths,  temples.  It  was  the  heart  of  the  settlement,  the 
residence  of  the  elite.  Its  area  was  1,100  feet  by  800.  Mosaic 
pavements  of  various  dates  abound  here.  The  ports  of  Utica 
were  superb,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  double  portico.  In  the 
Koman  period  the  sea  still  came  close  to  the  city.  The  war  port 
was  Cothon,  at  the  foot  of  two  heights.  Of  the  palaces  of  the 
admiral  there  remain  enormous  side  walls,  which  rise  majestically 
in  the  middle  of  the  isle.  The  merchant  port  was  formed  by  a 
canal,  which  separated  the  isle  from  the  main  land.  To  right  and 
left  it  was  bordered  by  fine  flagged  quays,  raised  on  arcades. 
Marshes  covered  with  rushes  are  all  that  remains  of  these  ports, 
the  pride  of  Utica  and  the  fortune  of  its  inhabitants.  Upon  the 
the  most  elevated  plateau  of  the  city  rose  the  Acropolis,  replaced 
to-day  by  two  marabouts  or  tombs  of  Arab  saints.  There  was  an 
enormous  parallelogram  surrounded  by  ditches  and  composed  of 
four  walls  with  towers  at  the  angles.  In  the  centre  rose  a  beauti- 
ful edifice,  which  was  probably  a  temple  of  the  Corinthian  style 
of  architecture  dedicated  to  Bel-Hamon.  Livy  speaks  of  this 
Acropolis.  It  was  termed  Byrsa,  Phcenician  for  Acropolis. 

The  lower  part  of  this  hill  faced  the  isle,  as  also  the  heightb 
which  overlook  the  Cothon.  The  forum  was  probably  here 
situated,  near  the  Cothon.  Near  the  forum,  a  vast  open  place, 
surrounded  by  porticoes  and  buildings,  where  were  held  in  open 
air  the  public  assemblies,  have  been  found  the  remains  of  massive 
temples.  In  these  extensive  porticoes  the  merchants,  bankers  and 
usurers  trafficked.  Here,  in  fact,  was  the  life  of  the  ancient  city, 
not  in  the  home.  Turning  from  the  temples  to  the  divinities,  we 
notice  that  the  Phoenicians  designated  all  their  deities  by  the 
name  of  Bal  or  Balak,  which  means  seignior  or  dame — lord  or  lady, 
simply  an  honorable  epithet  preceding  the  name  of  the  fraction  of 
the  equatorial  circle,  to  which  they  rendered  a  special  cult.  This 
circle  was  divided  into  360  parts  or  days,  and  each  day  had  its 
portion  somewhat  as  in  our  modern  calendars.  Each  one  of  these 
was  a  Baal.  When  the  Greeks  speak  of  Baal  without  any  other 
designation,  they  assimilate  him  ordinarily  to  Hercules  or  Melkarth, 
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whom  the  Phoenicians  name  Bal-Tsar,  Lord  of  Tyre.  They 
appear  to  have  had  the  same  repugnance  to  representing  their 
divinities  in  human  forms  as  the  Israelites.  We  have,  indeed, 
authentic  proof  of  their  adoring  Greek  deities  and  exercising 
sacerdotal  functions  in  the  Greek  sanctuaries,  and  when  they  wish 
to  represent  their  deities  in  human  form  it  is  always  from  the 
Greeks  that  they  borrow  them.  Thanks  to  Phoenician  medals,  we 
have  effigies  of  the  gods  Hadar  or  Neptune,  Melkarth  or  Hercules, 
Ipo  or  Cybele,  Bel  or  Phaebus.  All  ihese  divinities  differ  in  no 
respect  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  represented,  from  the 
Greek  divinities  who  correspond  to  them.  Thus  the  Phoenicians 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  reigning  mode,  in  their  style  of  divinity. 
The  Sarcophagi,  which  Renan  brought  from  Phoenicia,  are  of 
Greek  workmanship  and  some  of  them  of  beautiful  execution. 
The  bilingual  inscription  found  at  Cyprus  is  dedicated  on  one  side 
to  Bereph-Milkal,  and  on  the  other  to  Apollo  Apios,  who  both 
correspond  to  the  infernal  sun,  represented  by  Melkarth.  This 
god,  or  the  embryo  day,  was  long  figured  under  the  features  of  a 
deformed  dwarf  with  a  coiffure  of  palms,  or  in  the  shape  of  a 
square  stone,  and  clothed  in  a  lynx  skin.  This,  the  primitive 
type  of  Hercules  or  Bacchus,  which  towards  the  seventh  century 
before  our  era,  changes  to  a  beautiful  young  man,  preserving  of 
his  predecessor  only  the  skin  in  which  he  was  clothed.  The  next 
step  is  to  represent  him  as  still  young,  with  the  skin  and  the  club. 
If  he  has  neither  skin  nor  club,  and  if  he  holds  a  book,  he  is  a 
Bacchus,  By  bios  or  Liber.  The  French  investigators  found  in  their 
excavations  a  fine  specimen,  and  as  Byblos,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lybian  mountains,  wTas  one  of  the  Phoenician  cities 
from  which  issued  the  founders  of  Sidonian  Utica,  it  is  probable 
that  this  Bacchus  was  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  African  city. 
From  the  deepest  layers  of  the  Acropolis  were  exhumed  a  number 
of  rude  heads,  the  features  marked  by  strange  grimaces,  probably 
to  be  attributed  to  the  worship  of  the  Greek  deities  of  the  merce- 
naries in  the  services  of  Egypt,  and  whom  the  Egyptians  finally 
adopted  under  the  name  of  Typhon,  the  strangler  of  Osiris. 
He  answers,  in  classic  mythology,  to  the  Dioscure  Castor,  to 
whom  the  Greek  city  founded  at  Utica  by  the  Argonauts 
must  have  been  consecrated.  To  the  same  period  belong  the 
cones  of  stone,  found  in  such  numbers  in  the  ruins  of  Hissarlik. 
These  point  back  to  the  ancient  fire-worship,  as  this  imitates 
the  production  of  fire  by  friction,  referred  to  Prometheus  as  its 
discoverer.  It  was  by  a  machine  of  this  kind  that  the  sun  was 
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said  to  be  relighted  each  midnight  in  the  infernal  regions.  The 
worship  of  the  magic  rhombus  or  wheel  has  remained  in  honor 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  the  presence 
of  these  cones  in  the  deepest  of  these-layers  may  be  considered  as 
a  certain  vestige  of  the  Greeks  who  came  into  Africa  with  the 
Argonautic  expeditions,  which  as  we  have  seen,  must  have  given 
to  Utica  its  first  name  of  Zeugis,  translated  afterwards  into 
Pho3nician  by  A-Juke,  which  is  also  found  in  the  names  of  the 
mountainous  and  Spanish  towns  of  Tucca,  Tugga,  Tugra,  which 
accounts  for  the  .orthography  A.  T.  G.  of  those  medals  above 
mentioned  of  the  Roman  period. 

Again,  Astarte  is  the  lo  or  Pasiphae  of  the  Greeks,  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  cow,  and  then  becomes  confounded  with  the 
goddess  Ipo,  or  the  good  goddess,  represented  by  a  woman  with 
horns  or  rays,  for  Ipo  means  to  beam,to  be  beautiful..  She  corre- 
sponds to  the  Latin  Yenus,  and  was  the  lover  of  Adonis  or 
Thamouz,  killed  by  the  bear,  or  the  God  of  the  Great  Bear,  Ursa 
Major,  which  indicates  its  cosmographic  role.  Thamoux  represents 
the  decrease  of  the  days  from  the  winter  solstice  to  the  spring 
equinox,  and  was  slain  in  the  month  of  April  by  the  Boar.  These 
two  Adones  were  the  Dioscuri  particularly  adored  at  Utica,  under 
the  form  of  two  horses,  and  the  medals  of  Utica  represented  them 
under  their  anthropomorphic  form.  Their  temples  combined  were 
situated  in  the  Acropolis,  on  the  spot  where  to-day  is  to  be  seen  a 
marabout,  upon  the  most  eastern  of  the  twin  hillocks,  which  had 
caused  this  spot  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Dioscuri.  Unfortunately 
for  our  French  explorers,  this  marabout  guarantees  the  place  which 
it  covers  against  all  investigation.  But  on  another  spot  they 
exhumed  a  curious  Greek  mosaic,  showing  the  death  of  Adonis. 
Moloch  or  Saturn,  infamously  celebrated  for  the  horrible  worship 
rendered  to  him  in  the  immolation  of  children,  was  also  doubtless 
worshiped  at  Utica,  as  we  know  he  was  at  Carthage,  but  from 
the  Roman  epoch  the  divinities  of  Utica  changed,  now  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time,  their  names,  and  the  one  which  dominates  is 
Jupiter,  whose  magnificent  temple  is  cited  by  Polybius.  It  was  in 
its  precincts  that,  at  the  approach  of  Caesar,  Cato  assembled  the 
senators.  This  temple  occupied  the  center  of  the  Isle  of  Utica,  on 
the  spot  excavated  in  1853  by  Count  Borgia.  There  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  debris  of  columns  of  yellow  marble,  pell-mell  with  the 
remains  of  superb  mouldings  of  the  Corinthian  order.  In  1860 
Davis  discovered  here  two  beautiful  marble  heads  of  statues. 
Sallust  tells  us  that  when  Caius  Marius  was  at  Utica,  during  the 
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Jugurthine  War,  the  haruspices,  by  means  of  the  entrails  of  the 
victims,  assured  him  that  grand  and  marvellous  prodigies  were 
foretold  in  his  favor.  The  next  year  he  obtained  the  object  of 
his  desires,  the  consulate.  The  temple,  where  was  situated  the 
altar  on  which  the  haruspex  interrogated  his  victims,  may  have 
been  the  one  dicovered  recently  beneath  the  Acropolis,  and  where, 
too,  was  found  an  admirable  statue  of  the  infant  Bacchus.  This 
chapel  was  preceded  by  porticoes  of  great  richness  with  most 
elegant  mosaic  pavements.  On  each  side  were  chambers  decorated 
with  mural  paintings  and  mosaics,  of  which  one  represents  the 
death  of  Adonis,  and  the  other,  Tritons  playing  on  the  waves. 
But  our  explorers  judge  that  these  gracious  surroundings  do 
not  accord  with  the  somber  butchery  of  the  Roman  haruspices, 
and  think  it  perhaps  more  natural  to  see  here  a  sanctuary  of 
Adonis  himself,  the  God  of  Bylos,  and  probably  of  Utica,  whose 
statue  they  found,  with  infantine  traits  which  are  always  given 
him.  We  learn  from  Apuleius,  a  Carthaginian,  author  of  that 
mystic  book,  the  "  Golden  Ass,"  that  Carthage  possessed  skillful 
statuary  and  casters,  so  that  at  this  epoch  both  these  cities  were 
doubtless  filled  with  statues.  As  all  ancient  cities  of  any  im- 
portance, Utica  had  its  theatres.  One  in  particular  is  noticeable, 
cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill.  Its  horse-shoe  pit  is  still 
plainly  seen,  though  the  inclined  steps  are  gone.  This  probably 
dates  back  to  the  Phoenician  times.  But  there  was  another  of 
more  recent  construction,  referred  to  by  Caesar,  a  little  outside 
of  the  old  city  proper.  In  the  year  1865  there  were  still  to  be 
seen  portions  of  columns  of  red  Egyptian  porphyry.  Now  there 
remains  only  a  tumulus  of  horse-shoe  shape.  It  must  have 
been  a  superb  edifice.  The  diameter  from  north  to  south  before 
the  orchestra  was  290  feet.  The  amphitheater  was  a  vast  oval, 
measuring  560  feet  from  north  to  south  and  in  its  shorter  axis 
300  feet.  The  cavea,  which  indicates  the  original  construction 
of  such  buildings,  was  hollowed  out  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
the  entrance  now  looks  like  a  yawning  crater.  The  steps  have 
been  taken  away.  All  is  overgrown  with  tropical  plants.  Below 
were  huge  cages  where  were  shut  up  the  ferocious  beasts  kept 
to  amuse  the  people.  The  hippodrome  was  1,700  feet  lonar,  250 
feet  wide,  and  constructed  of  marble  of  various  colors.  The  site 
is  still  recognizable  by  an  elevation  of  the  soil.  According  to 
St.  Augustine  the  Carthaginians,  and  doubtless  the  Uticans,  were 
passionately  fond  of  the  games  of  the  circus.  One  important 
monument  bears  witness  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Gordian^ 
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surnamed  Africanus,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  near  Utica, 
where  he  possessed  vase  domains.  Remains  of  baths  are  found 
in  various  places  decorated  with  marble  statues,  as  the  fragments 
abundantly  testify.  In  the  ruins  of  baths  in  the  isle  were 
discovered  two  fish  ponds  with  handsome  rising  steps  and 
exquisite  mosaic  pavements.  Here,  too,  was  found  a  very  rare 
specimen  of  Roman  fresco,  with  pictures  in  red,  green,  yellow  and 
blue. 

Ancient  Utica  was  noted,  like  its  modern  namesake,  for  the 
excellence  of  its  water,  being  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  four 
miles  in  extent.  Of  the  vast  public  cisterns,  three  still  remain. 
The  caravans  of  camels  which  to-day  halt  here,  seek  at  times  a 
refuge  in  them,  and  they  serve  as  stables  or  granaries. 

Eastern  people  loved  to  inter  their  dead  in  elevated  places.  The 
Uticans  did  not  burn  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  but  buried  them  in 
the  sarcophagus,  which  they  placed  in  rock  cavities ;  even  the 
Romans  adopted  cremation  at  a  late  period.  Sylla  is  reported  as 
the  first  Roman  whose  body  was  burned,  in  the  year  78  B.  C.  After 
this  period  cremation  became  general.  The  custom  of  burning 
the  abodes  of  the  dead  with  the  objects  or  the  images  of  objects 
which  had  served  the  needs  or  the  joys  of  life  was  common  to  all 
the  people  of  antiquity.  Thus  the  necrology  of  Utica  has  fur- 
nished specimens  of  all  sorts  of  mortuary  furniture,  mystic  statu- 
ettes of  familiar  deities,  heads  or  images  of  animals  immolated, 
bronze  mirrors,  painted  vases,  which  were  probably  certificates  of 
initiation  into  the  ancient  mysteries,  as  those  of  the  Caibri.  Frag- 
ments of  earthen  lamps  abound,  which  are  believed  to  h?ve 
symbolized  the  eternal  light.  Even  in  countries  where  cremation 
was  not  practiced,  quantities  of  vases  were  broken  on  the  tombs. 
The  modern  Greek  still  practices  this  custom.  So  in  the  Utican 
cemeteries  are  found  many  remains  of  broken  vases  as  well  as 
beautiful  amphoras,  some  of  which  have  survived  whole.  Amu- 
lets abound,  in  the  forms  of  buckles,  pins  and  bracelets  of  bronze 
of  serpentine  form.  These  bracelets  were  styled  Spattialina. 
Coins,  too,  were  left  to  pay  Charon  his  fee  for  ferrying  the  souls 
across  the  fatal  waters  of  the  infernal  regions.  The  ancients,  likewise, 
never  failed  to  place  near  the  remains  of  their  dead  vessels  con- 
taining eatable?,  remains  of  which  abound  in  the  bones  of  fowls,  &c. 
So,  as  well  at  Utica,  as  in  all  the  countries  where  the  Romans  had 
carried  their  civilization  the  tombs  recall  to  us  their  habits  and 
the  conditions  of  their  existence.  The  men  repose  in  their 
sepulchers  with  their  arm?,  women  with  their  ornaments,  children 
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with  their  playthings.     Earthen   vases   were   the   most  common, 
those  of  glass  being  rare  and  confined  to  the  rich. 

The  excavations  penetrate  the  later  Roman  layers,  through  to  the 
old  Pho3nician  strata.  Many  houses  of  Roman  nobles  have  been 
brought  to  light,  especially  in  the  Isle  of  Utica.  In  one  place  a 
sumptuous  edifice  was  uncovered,  where  it  lay  by  the  foot  of  a 
colossal  statue.  Here  was  probably  the  temple  of  the  Philistine 
God  Goliath,  an  alteration  of  the  Greek  Keletes,  whose  Semitic 
name  was  Nephil,  the  giant,  which  also  means  to  fall.  This  was 
the  Sun,  decreasing,  or  Thamouz,  whom  the  God  El  entered  at  the 
winter  solstice,  and  whom  he  overthrew  (says  'our  French  savant) 
with  a  stone,  as  in  the  story  of  Goliath  and  David,  which  is  found 
repeated  half  a  dozen  times  under  different  names,  which  is  easily 
explained  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  David  bore  the  name  of 
the  Semitic  Eros,  and  this  name  signifies  diminutive.  The  Count 
d'Herisson  says  that  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  represen- 
tatives of  the  these  two  divinities  of  the  time  and  make  of  the 
Phoanicians.  These  images  are  Thamouz  or  Nephil  naked  under 
the  form  of  the  Greek  Dionysus,  while  the  Eliom  is  small  and 
clothed  in  a  pair  of  blue  nether  garments,  the  color  being  preserved. 
Thus,  then,  in  Utica  there  was  a  Semitic  cult,  which  had  survived 
the  Roman  domination,  of  which,  also,  we  find  traces  in  the  names 
of  their  councillors  or  suffetes,  such  as  Mutumbal,  and  also  in  the 
composition  of  the  medals  struck  to  appeal  to  the  eyes  of  the  pop- 
ulation not  understanding  Latin. 

As  has  been  elsewhere  observed,  in  a  subject  people,  the 
older,  as  here  the  Phoenician  faith,  had  taken  refuge  in  these 
domestic  or  funeral  deities  expressing  the  secret  and  deepest  beliefs 
of  the  lower  orders.  As  for  the  magnificent  temple  on  whose  site 
these  images  were  found,  it  was  doubtless  consecrated  to  Bacchus, 
one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  Dionysus.  Its  flagging  and  columns 
were  of  white  marble  veined  with  violet  marble.  The  corona  and 
mouldings  were  of  the  purest  and  richest  Greek  style,  and  the  fillets 
and  amulets  decorated  with  ovules  and  darts.  Yet  this  ornamen- 
tation is  not  Greek ;  the  dart  is  Selah,  the  egg  Bitz.  In  Hebrew 
Bitz  means  white  and  Selah  expelled.  'Tis  then  the  sun  having 
passed  the  summer  solstice,  or  the  white  one  expelled  who  was 
adored  in  this  temple.  Mosaics  are  exceedingly  common  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  city  of  Utica,  and  it  is  impossible  to  turn  up 
the  soil  without  meeting  remains  of  them  at  different  depths,  not 
deeper  than  five  feet.  The  origin  of  this  term  is  curious,  i.  e.,  a 
musical  work,  musicum,  musaicum,  mosaicum,  because  the  cubes  of 
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stone  of  which  it  was  formed  described  sinuous  curves  imitating 
the  movement  of  verse.  Mosaics  are  said  to  have  originated  in 
Egypt,  and  Scylla  is  the  first  Roman  who  introduced  their  fabrica- 
tion at  Praaneste,  but  in  the  time  of  CaBsar  portable  ones  were 
manufactured  for  generals  in  service,  which  explains  curious  speci- 
mens in  Utica.  One  represents  the  death  of  Adonis,  and  is  set  in 
a  large  plaque  of  earthenware,  so  as  to  be  easily  transported.  In 
determining  the  age  of  the  mosaic,  regard  is  had  to  the  nature  of 
the  material  employed;  the  more  diversified  they  are,  the  less 
ancient  is  the  mosaic.  Cubes  of  colored  glass  are  not  anterior  to 
the  Roman  Empire.  At  Utica  these  were  found  in  Christian 
sepulchers  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  We  have  seen  that 
Utica  was  for  a  long  time  before  and  after  the  Christian  era  a  port 
of  the  first  order;  it  preceded  Carthage,  preserved  both  military 
and  commercial  importance  under  its  dominion,  and  inherited 
a  great  part  of  its  importance,  when  following  the  motto  of  Cato 
"  Cathago  est  delenda,"  the  Romans  utterly  destroyed  their  long 
time  rival.  As  we  have  seen,  its  position  made  it  an  entrepot  for 
metals.  In  exchange  for  these  which  it  received  unwrought,  Utica 
returned  manifold  products,  stuffs,  wrought  metal«,  potteries,  for 
Utica  must  have  been  famous  for  its  Keramic  industry,  as  the  pot- 
teries found  there  are  remarkable  for  the  variety  as  well  as  the 
elegance  of  their  forms.  Potters  had  formerly  the  habit  of  im- 
printing their  mark  on  their  products.  A  great  number  of 
funeral  lamps  are  marked.  A  large  brick  or  tile  carried  away  by 
the  expedition  contained  in  the  outer  line  the  name  of  the  Praetor, 
Laurus,  that  of  Ca3sar,  and  that  of  the  fabricator,  Dol  written 
Duelani  in  the  second  line,  with  the  Punic  word  mir  for  forma  or 
species — the  whole  transcribed  into  Hebrew  characters  is  said  to 
give  an  equivalent  for  "Ego  sum  forma Doli."  "  I  am  the  form  of 
Dolus."  In  the  center  for  those  who  could  not  read  is  a  palm, 
meaning  in  Phoenician  Dale.  Thus  in  this  city  where  all  seemed 
Roman,  only  the  middle  class  were  really  Roman.  The  mass  of 
the  common  people  had  remained  Punic,  and  the  Arabs  had  only 
to  appear  and  the  people  ranged  themselves  on  their  side.  It 
results  from  this  precious  monument  and  many  others  that  even 
under  the  Roman  government  the  people  of  Utica  had  not  ceased 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  Sidonian  founders  of  this  city,  i.  e.,  the 
language  in  which  the  Hebrews  wrote  their  sacred  books.  Their 
language,  since  the  discovery  of  the  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar 
and  the  Moabite  stone  has  been  deciphered  by  philologers.  But 
Gesenius  had  before  predicted  that  if  ancient  Phrenician  texts  were 
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ever  discovered,  their  character  and  the  archaic  Greek  would  be 
likely  to  be  confounded,  as  being  so  much  alike.  Now  the  Moabite 
stone  has  proved  that  the  Phoenician  alphabet  of  that  period  differs 
from  the  Greek  of  the  same  by  trifling  differences,  less  than  to-day 
exists  between  the  common  Roman  and  the  Italian.  In  the 
Punic  alphabet,  however,  the  Cadmean  letters  have  received  great 
alterations,  which  make  its  reading  more  uncertain,  because  it  was 
essentially  a  commercial  writing,  approaching,  for  example,  our 
shorthand. 

The  Punic  was  never  a  rich  literature,  because  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  always  cultivated  by  the  African  aristocracy,  for  we 
know  that  the  great  Hannibal  wrote  in  Greek,  this  being  the 
international  language  of  the  time.  There  were  many  Greeks  by 
origin  in  the  great  families  of  Utica.  So  Greek  architecture, 
statuary  and  manners  predominated  at  Carthage  and  Utica.  What 
there  was  of  indigenous  literature  was  confined  to  works  of  a 
purely  practical  character,  treating  of  marine  affairs  and  agri- 
culture. Of  the  work  of  Hauno  concerning  the  periplus,  or 
famous  voyage  round  Africa,  there  remains  but  one  translation. 
The  common  speech  of  the  people  continued  to  be  Phoenician. 
Apuleius,  150  A.  D.,  tells  us  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  his  step-son 
neither  would  nor  could  speak  Latin,  and  knew  only  Phoonician. 
In  the  fifth  century  even  St.  Augustine  preached  in  this  language. 
But  it  must  have  already  ceased  to  be  much  written,  for  no  vestige 
of  it  has  remained  to  us  even  in  the  works  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo. 

Yery  little  is  known  as  to  the  government  of  Utica,  only  that  it 
resembled  that  of  Carthage,  so  that  a  monied  aristocracy  must 
have  been  preponderant.  The  great  political  authority  of  antiqu- 
ity, Aristotle,  praised  the  government  of  Carthage,  doubtless  as 
the  result  of  a  reaction  in  his  mind  against  the  evils  of  democracy, 
which  he  was  placed  in  a  position  fully  to  understand.  On  the 
other  hand  the  evils  of  the  oligarchical  system,  as  it  prevailed  at 
Carthage,  are  too  well  known  for  us  not  to  expect  to  see  them 
repeated  in  that  of  Utica.  The  people  had  some  part  in  public 
affairs,  since  they  elected  the  Senators ;  but  I  regret  to  be  obliged 
to  add  that  they  sold  their  suffrages  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Many  of  the  inscriptions  turn,  in  the  opinion  of  the  very  com- 
petent philologers  of  the  expedition,  upon  solar  myths.  The  nude 
woman  or  flame  is  the  sun  which  has  fallen  into  a  cistern,  and  in 
search  of  whom  Bacchus  goes  through  Hades,  finally  but  to 
abandon  her.  This  subject  has  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age 
in  the  legend  of  St.  George  and  the  romances  of  chivalry.  The 
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hero  is  always  a  laborer,  in  Greek,  georgos — tiller  of  the  soil.  In 
an  amphora  containing  ashes  and  burnt  bones  was  found  a  pair  of 
scissors.  In  a  tomb,  below  a  small  mass  of  masonry,  occurred  a 
reminder  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii.  In  a  niche  was  a  cup 
of  rouge  and  yellow  with  a  stone  pounce.  The  inscription  reads, 
"  Janina  Arthemis  liv,ed  pious  nineteen  years.''  Yet  this  Miss,  who 
lived  and  died  "  pious  "  at  this  early  age,  is  thus  shown  to  have  had 
her  little  coquetry.  A  curious  feature  of  the  inscription  is  that 
along  the  sides  are  ranged  Roman  letters  in  vertical  columns, 
which  make  no  sense  in  Latin.  Transcribed  into  Phoenician  they 
give  the  meaning — "  She  adored  the  blazing  lion,  the  ancient 
Pym  Clothes  Beka."  Hon  is  the  divinity  to  whom  victims  were 
sacrificed  by  passing  them  through  the  fire.  Beka  was  the  goddess 
of  tears  or  of  death,  to  whom  this  curious  epitaph  thus  assimilates 
the  young  Arthemis,  in  giving  her  for  a  valet-de-chambre  the  old 
Pym.  Another  epitaph  on  a  certain  Licinius  has,  also,  besides  the 
horizontal  lines  of  a  legible  Latin  text,  other  Roman  letters  in 
vertical  columns,  which  are  again  to  be  understood  only  by 
rendering  from  their  Phoenician  equivalents,  "The  glutton  who 
goes  retching  into  Hades."  So  on  Greek  vases  in  the  Louvre  are 
the  words — "he  sleeps  off"  his  wine."  The  ancients  likened  death 
to  the  occidental  sun,  which  they  compared  to  a  drunkard  going  to 
sleep  off  his  wine  even  to  the  baths  of  Amphitrite,  and  after  being 
cared  for  by  her  he  retakes  his  daily  course.  Thus  with  the  dead, 
who,  after  being  purified  in  Lethe,  was  called  to  other  functions. 
These  epigraphs  show  that  the  Phoenicians  resolved  the  problem 
of  the  next  life  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Greeks. 

Figurines  were  discovered,  some  comparable  to  those  found  at 
Tanagra  for  beauty  of  execution.  The  skeleton  of  a  cat  was 
found,  its  head  pierced  by  a  brazen  nail,  evidently  sacrificed  instead 
Of  a  human  offering,  as  the  scape-goat  among  the  Hebrews.  It 
was  thus  offered  to  Bel-Hamon,  as  indeed  the  same  animal  was 
sacrificed  not  very  long  ago  in  France,  being  burnt  alive  at  the 
feast  of  St.  Jean,  a  curious  instance  of  survival.  In  the  Roman 
times  we  may  suppose  this  also  to  have  been  a  shadow  and 
reminiscence  of  the  former  human  sacrifices  forbidden  under  the 
imperial  government.  One  morning  the  chief  workman  brought  in 
the  head  of  a  statue,  next  the  body,  lastly  the  legs.  Afterwards 
were  found  the  right  hand,  holding  in  its  infant  fingers  a  volumin- 
ous biblos.  This  statue  was  deemed  unquestionably  the 
representation  of  an  infant  Bacchus,  bearing  a  book  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Romans  designated  him  as  Liber.  But  at  Utica  he 
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was  the  God  Biblos  or  of  the  Mt.  Gebel,  whence  had  set  out  the 
Sidonian  colonists  who  founded  Utica.  Biblos  is  only  the  Greek 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Sepher,  a  word  which  means  number, 
and,  by  extension,  book.  We  are,  then,  in  the  presence  of  Cad- 
mon,  the  inventor  of  numeration,  from  which  writing  was  derived. 
In  order  to  comprehend  its  significance  we  must  refer  to  the  theory 
of  Pythagoras  on  numbers.  In  this  system  Apollo,  or  the  God 
whom  we  are  now  considering,  had,  for  number,  I.  Though  an 
infant,  he  is  named  Cadmon  or  the  ancient,  because  eros  or 
desire,  in  the  theory  of  Aristophanes,  which  completely  resemble* 
that  of  the  Pho3nician  theologer  Sanchoniathon,  was  the  most 
ancient  of  deities.  Now  among  the  etymologies  of  the  name  of 
Utica,  (as  before  observed  of  the  name  given  it  by  strangers)  is 
one  according  to  which  it  means  ancient,  but  what  is  more  con- 
clusive is  that  the  isle,  forming  the  primitive  nucleus  of  the  city, 
is  strictly  situated,  as  caused  by  the  canal,  which  separates  it  from 
the  main  land,  in  the  same  direction  as  Notre-Dame  in  Paris  and 
the  Gothic  Churches,  i.  e.  N.  W.  S.  E.,  which  is  just  the  cosmo- 
graphic  situation  of  Cadmon,  who  was  the  God  of  the  N.  E.r 
the  Greek  Castor.  Consequently  our  explorers  were  confident 
that  they  had  found  and  held  in  their  possession  the  Patron  of  the 
city  of  Utica.  It  is  of  Greek  style  and  of  the  Greek  epoch,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  magnificent  flagging  of  white  and  purple 
marble,  which  must  have  preceded  the  Roman  epoch.  Yet  it  is  of 
Pho3nician  composition,  being  the  God  Sepher.  Its  temple  must 
have  been  richly  adorned,  judging  from  the  leads,  bronzes,  yellow 
marbles,  verd-antiques  and  porphyries  which  were  here  uncovered. 
The  following  anecdote,  extracted  from  the  explorer's  diary, 
proves  that  Western  may  be  more  than  a  match  for  Eastern  man- 
agement, especially  when  the  cupidity  of  the  latter  is  appealed  to. 
The  chief  of  the  Goum,  or  Arab  hamlet  near  by,  came  to  us  and 
gave  details  the  most  explicit  as  to  the  power  of  St.  Baier  or  St. 
Stupid,  who  has  the  same  meaning  in  old  French  and  in  German, 
Bair,  Baour,  Bauer,  Baviere.  He  even  engaged  us,  conformably 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  throw  some  pieces  of  silver  into 
the  midst  of  a  heap  of  stones  of  an  oval  shape,  which  marked  the 
sepulchre  of  this  by  no  means  wholly  spiritual  saint.  He  pretends 
this  will  bring  us  good  luck !  Is  it  a  pious  fraud  we  ask  our- 
selves, so  that  he  may  collect  the  coins  we  throw  ?  It  would  not 
follow  that  the  sheik  would  be  [the  inventor  of  this  custom,  for 
this  usage  existed  among  the  Gauls,  where,  in  certain  districts, 
coins  were  thrown  into  gulfs  to  Borno  or  Bourbon,  the  same  as 
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this  Baisur,  God  of  the  Northwest,  who  presided  over  mines  and 
hidden  treasures,  stupidity,  wealth  and  death,  and  sepulchres. 
Indeed,  the  custom  of  throwing  pieces  of  money  into  old  sepul- 
chres is  still  common  all  over  the  East.  We  thought  we  might 
find  something  worth  our  while,  continues  our  Frenchman,  were 
we  allowed  to  dig  under  the  marabout.  We  were  impudent 
enough  to  propose  it  to  the  sheik,  who,  not  unnaturally,  cried  out 
upon  us  as  sacrilegious.  We  adroitly  turned  the  difficulty,  and 
made  a  double  appeal  to  his  fanaticism  and  his  cupidity  in  enclosing 
him  in  this  insidious  dilemma.  Either  St.  Baieur  is  a  puissant 
seignor  or  a  poor  sire.  If  powerful,  he  will  allow  us  to  find 
something  valuable,  and  full  of  gratitude  we  will  erect  in  his 
honor  a  neat  marabout,  which  the  Goum  is  too  wretchedly  poor  to 
build.  Or  if,  per  contra,  this  saint  is  only  a  pasteboard  saint,  who 
can't  help  us  find  a  bit  of  a  statue,  we  shall  have  unmasked  him, 
and  the  Goum  will  be  able  to  choose  one  more  distinguished  and 
more  useful.  This  proposition,  worthy  of  a  descendant  of  ^Edipus, 
was  accepted,  and  the  sheik  swore  by  his  chaplet  to  aid  and  pro- 
tect the  workmen  who  were  on  the  way.  As  results  of  this 
digging  were  found  twelve  lamps,  some  of  them  interesting  on 
account  of  the  subjects  wrought  on  them. 

Though  careful  search  was  made  in  the  Christian  tombs, 
nothing  but  remains  of  bodies-  were  found,  as  the  Chris- 
tians never  deposited  in  their  sepulchres  any  object  which 
could  remind  one  of  the  pagan  superstitions  which  they  had 
eschewed.  One  epitaph  reads,  "  Candida  Eidici  sedet  in  pace." 
Fifteen  handsome  lamps  were  found  in  this  cemetery.  The 
name  of  the  father  of  the  Candida  is  Phoenician,  proving  that 
Christianity  was  spread  to  some  extent  among  the  indigenous 
inhabitants.  In  the  same  cemetery  were  found  40  steles,  each 
vwith  a  bas-relief,  one  decorated  with  a  chandelier,  a  Phoenician 
emblem  of  the  resurrection.  Continuing  to  dig  in  the  Isle  of 
Utica,  a  charming  statuette  of  white  marble  was  disinterred,  about 
a  foot  high,  representing  the  infant  Bacchus,  bearing  on  his  left 
shoulder  an  amphora,  and  in  his  right  hand  bunches  of  grapes, 
which  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  Isle  of  Utica  was  the  primi- 
tive nucleus,  and  the  station  of  the  early  Pelasgian  navigators, 
who  chose  it  on  account  of  its  separation  from  the  continent  as 
above  shown.  This  Isle  of  Utica  seemed  to  have  always  preserved 
a  distinct  existence  as  a  separate  community,  composed  of  the 
most  ancient  families  of  Argonautic  origin  which  had  preserved 
a  sacerdotal  character.  As  before  remarked,  ]the  ]  Phoenicians  of 
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North  Africa  seem  to  have  had  no  religion  peculiar  to  themselves, 
but  to  have  largely  accommodated  their  cult  to  that  of  the  Greeks. 
Even  mystic  Phoenician  formulas  are  found  written  in  Latin  letters, 
while  we  have  no  writing  in  Punic  characters  ;  so  they  must  have 
been  transcribed  from  the  Greek.  This  little  Bacchus  of  the  Isle 
resembles  the  one  discovered  north  of  the  Acropolis,  and  is  of 
Phoenician  composition,  but  with  a  pantheistic  character.  It 
represents  an  infant,  nude,  Hoi  Hiram,  whose  condition  corresponds 
to  that  of  nature  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  months.  Its  right 
hand  lowered  bears  a  green  grape,  bassos,  hence  barsanos,  a  name 
which  Bacchus  bore  among  the  Greeks,  after  his  return  from 
India.  This  green  grape  corresponds  to  the  rising  sun,  i.  e.,  the 
spring  months.  Its  left  shoulder  is  charged  with  an  olla  or 
lebes,  a  jar  for  cooking,  in  Phoenician,  Homar,  i.  e.,  saturated,  a 
word  still  preserved  in  the  local  names  of  the  tribe  Khroumirs. 
The  solar  station  of  Homar  corresponds  to  the  sun  descending,  i.  e. 
from  July — October.  All  the  ancients  adored  the  sun  and  the 
moon  as  the  gods  of  change.  This  cult,  founded  upon  the 
observation  of  solar  and  lunar  phases,  is,  at  bottom,  absolutely 
identical,  since  it  is  based  upon  observations  of  natural  phenomena. 
It  can  then  vary  only  in  external  forms,  ^o  painted  vases  are 
found  in  any  Phoenician  country;  so,  not  at  Utica.  As  to  glass, 
the  Phoenicians  preserved  for  a  long  time  as  a  monopoly  its  manu- 
facture, and  in  Utica  are  found  a  multitude  of  ampullae,  glass 
bottles  and  jugs,  similar  to  Venetian  glass.  The  striae  of  glass  are 
named  Rigmat,  whence  the  Italian  Ricamato,  i.  e.,  embroidered. 
In  Phoenician,  Rigmat  means  the  poor  dead;  by  glass  is  signified 
" purified  by  grinding."  The  bottle — quassa,  anything  turned 
round.  But  the  Round,  or  Palek,  is  life.  These  ampullae,  then, 
mean  an  act  of  faith  in  the  metempsychosis,  and  the  whole  signifies 
as  a  formula,  "The  poor  dead  purified  by  grinding  becomes  rich." 
On  columns  broken  and  flung  into  the  foulest  places,  probably 
remains  of  temples  destroyed  by  order  of  Galla  Placentia,  have 
been  barely  traced  some  inscriptions  anterior  to  the  Christian  epoch. 
In  a  cemetery  of  the  lower  classes,  the  poor  and  the  slaves,  were 
found  inscriptions  which  rank  among  the  most  valuable  of  these 
discoveries,  on  account  of  the  instruction  given  respecting  the 
race,  their  manners,  their  religion.  In  one  may  be  traced  the 
name  of  Aden,  the  Lybian,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  special  local 
divinity,  represented  now  by  a  negro,  a  dwarf,  a  buffoon,  and, 
again,  by  a  mere  pedestal. 
Aden  is  the  transcription  of  the  Greek  Atlas,  the  imp  who  sup- 
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ports  the  Universe.  He  was,  too,  given  as  a  pedestal  to  the  statue 
of  Bel  Hamon,  the  God  of  riches,  but  this  pedestal  was  a  pyramid, 
and,  as  soon  as  mounted  thereon,  Hamon  the  giant  was  precipitated 
therefrom  by  his  rival  Ashen — the  dwarf,  or  the  black,  or  the  God 
of  the  N.  W.,  whom  others  call  Lob-Bel,  the  Negro  in  rags. 
The  peoples  of  antiquity  represented  him  by  an  old  shoe  (in  Greek 
Krepis,)  whence  his  French  name  St.  Crispin.  This  was  the  last 
degree  of  bad  fortune  or  death  under  the  ignoble  features  of  a 
satyr,  or  of  a  square  stone.  It  wa«,  in  fact,  the  scapegoat,  put  to 
death  after  being  scourged,  when  its  place  was  not  taken  by  a 
slave  or  a  stranger,  and  then  he  was  burned  in  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue  Bel-Hamon,  for  Aden  =  Lob,  also  the  burning  pedestal,  or 
else  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  savage  cow  ;  compare  the  Pasiphae 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  circus.  This  then  was  the  evil  deity,  corre- 
sponding to  the  modern  devil,  and  yet  also  having  his  beneficent 
side,  as  the  principle  of  riches,  which  followed  him  closely;  and  so 
children  in  some  countries  today  at  Christmas  put  an  old  shoe  in 
the  chimney  for  good  luck. 

Ashen  was  honored  by  his  victim,  who  replaced  him,  every 
Christian  martyr  at  times  being  substituted  for  the  slave  or  the 
goat,  as  we  see  in  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Perpetua  and  St.  Felicia, 
who  were  sentenced  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  a  savage  cow  in  the 
circus.  The  Greek  knew  him  under  the  name  of  Pelops,  and  the 
black-backed  Hercules.  The  legend  of  Pelops  killed  and  eaten  is 
well  known.  His  name  means  the  black-faced,  and  he  was  eaten 
every  year  in  the  form  of  a  kid  of  this  color,  and  the  custom  is 
still  kept  up,  while  the  meaning  of  it  is  lost  sight  of.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  exaggerate  the  cruelty  or  the  immorality  of  the  old 
religions.  Save  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  too  often  treated  with 
excessive  barbarity,  criminals  only  were,  as  a  rule,  sacrificed  with  a 
religious  ceremonial  comparable  to  a  Spanish  auto  de  f&.  The 
sacrifice  of  Ashen  has  left  traces  everywhere,  notably  at  Rome, 
in  the  middle  ages,  when  a  Jew  was  rolled  in  a  barrel  from 
the  top  of  the  capitol.  The  Lybians  gave  it  a  special  form,  that 
of  the  punishment  of  the  bull,  as  in  the  bull  of  Phalaris  among  the 
Greek,  and  the  Farnese  bull.  So,  in  other  inscriptions,  imprecations 
are  showered  upon  him,  as  the  scapegoat  or  the  sign  of  Capricorn, 
God  of  Cisterns,  when  he  represents  the  spent  year  ready  to  give 
place  to  the  following  year.  The  custom  of  making  Ashen  perish 
in  a  circus  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  combats  of  animals  in  circular 
spaces,  which  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  while  in  Lybia  this 
usage  existed  six  centuries  before  our  era.  The  Romans  borrowed 
it  from  Africa.  To  the  honor  of  the  Lybian  cities,  records  the 
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Comte  d'Herisson,  no  traces  are  found  at  Utica  of  those  sacrifices 
of  children,  whom  their  parents  cast  into  the  fiery  pedestal  of 
Bel-Hamon.  This  horrible  custom,  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
brought  from  Syria,  seems  not  to  have  been  adopted  in  Africa  by 
the  indigenous  races.  It  is  notable  that  the  hideous  Melkarth  is 
not  found  among  the  divinities  of  Utica,  which  was  thus  an 
essentially  Lybian  city,  remaining  unmodified  by  the  re-enforce- 
ment of  colonists  which  it  had  received  from  Sidon,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  adoption  of  a  Phoenician  tongue,  still  faithful  to  its 
Pelasgic  origin  and  to  the  Graeco  Lybian  sanctuary  of  the  neigh- 
boring Tritonian  lake.  This  explains,  too,  the  above  mentioned 
fact,  that  the  Carthaginians  treated  with  the  Romans  in  the  name 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  of  Utica. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  January,  1881,  that  the  French  expedi- 
tion, under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
arrived  at  Tunis.  After  a  preliminary  excursion  to  the  site  of 
Carthage,  preparations  were  made  ate  Tunis,  so  that  with  one 
hundred  men,  provided  like  a  small  army,  they  began  work  upon 
the  site  of  Utica  the  second  week  of  February.  The  cold  was 
intense  for  the  season,  the  thermometer  of  ten  jnarking  two  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point  in  the  morning,  and  rising  rapidly  by 
two  o'clock  to  88°  Fahrenheit.  The  natives,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  East,  must  ask  (say  the  explorers)  who  we  are, 
whence  we  come,  and  what  we  want — the  same  inquiries  as  in  the 
time  of  Homer.  They  could  not  comprehend  why  we  turned  up 
stones  to  look  at  the  inscriptions,  and  opened  their  eyes  wide  when 
they  saw  us  take  our  note  books  and  pencils,  suspecting  us  of 
being  about  to  work  upon  them  some  evil  spell,  as  sorcerers. 
When  returning  towards  night  from  the  day's  work,  the  hyena's 
cry,  terminating  in  a  hideous  laugh,  was  heard,  and  jackals  barked 
in  great  numbers.  By  the  8th  of  March,  says  the  Comte  d* 
Herisson,  in  the  diary  of  the  explorations,  the  vegetation  advanced 
at  a  lightning  pace,  the  temperature  equaling  that  of  our  dog- 
days.  .  Everywhere  upon  the  slope  of  the  hills  the  native  flowers 
are  in  bloom,  the  little  centuary,  a  species  of  pimpernal,  red  as. 
blood.  On  all  sides  rose  great  umbiliiferous  plants,  with  yellow 
flowers.  Nature  re-awakens  to  life,  and  rapidly  clothes  herself  in 
brilliant  attire.  According  to  the  poetic  mythology  of  the  East, 
it  is  the  goddess  Astarte,  who,  conformably  to  the  old  Babylonian 
ritual,  goes  on  putting  on  one  by  one,  all  her  habiliments.  On  the 
30th  of  March  the  heat  having  become  intense,  and  the  time  set 
for  departing  having  arrived,  the  expedition  ceased  work  and  set 
out  homeward  by  way  of  Tunis. 
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Central  New  York,  especially  Oneida  County,  has  been  the 
field  of  exploration  of  many  prominent  botanists.  The  result  of 
their  labors  is  apparent  in  our  knowledge  of  the  flora,  not  only 
of  the  county  but  the  whole  of  North  America.  Therefore  I  think 
a  biographical  sketch  of  those  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
botany  of  this  region  will  be  most  acceptable  to  you  this  evening. 

The  first  botanical  researches  in  this  region  were  probably  made 
by  Frederick  Pursh,  author  of  the  Second  Flora  of  North  America. 
He  was  born  in   Siberia,  was  educated  at  Dresden  and  landed  in 
this  country  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.    He  was  an  enthusiastic 
botanist,  and  on  his  arrival  in  this  country  found  no  less  than  four 
botanical  gardens,  i.  e.,  Marshall's  at  Lancaster;  the  Bartrams  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia;   a  garden  known 
as   the  Woodlands,  also  near  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Hosack's  in 
New  York.     He  made  exploratory  trips  through  the  mountains 
and  forests  with  no  other  companion  than  his  dog  and  gun.     In 
1805  he  went  southward   as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and 
returned  in  the  autumn  to  Philadelphia,  his  principal  patron  being 
Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  of  that  place.     In  1807  he  went  Irom 
Philadelphia,   directly   north   to   the  Pokono   mountains,   thence 
across  the  State  of  New  York  to  Onondaga  and  near  Geddes,  he  dis" 
.covered  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  one  of  the  rarest  of  our  ferns.  From 
there  he  went  to   Oswego,  and  thence  back  to  Utica,  down  the 
Mohawk  valley  to  Saratoga,  north  to  Lake  Champlain  and   the 
vicinity  of  Rutland,  Vermont.     He  returned  to  Philadelphia  on 
the  5th  of   October.     His  manuscript,  "Journal   of   a  Botanical 
Excursion  in  the   Northeastern  Parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  during  the  Year  1807,"  was  found  some  years  ago  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  a  quaint  and  simple  narrative  of  his  wanderings 
and  hardships.     In  1 807  he  had  charge  of  the  botanic  establish- 
ment of  Dr.  Hosack  in  New  York.     In  1810  he  went  to  the  West 
Indies  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.     He  returned  in  1811,  went  to 
England    in    1812,   and   with   wonderful   dispatch   produced  his 
"  Floras  America  Septentrionalis,"  by  the  close  of  1813.     He  after- 
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wards  botanized  in  Canada  and  had  in  view  a  Canadian  Flora,  but 
his  collections  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  Quebec.  He  died  at 
Montreal  in  1820,  at  the  age  of  46,  and  a  neat  and  durable  granite 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  naturalists  of 
Montreal.  The  flora  of  Pursh,  contained  descriptions  of  3,076 
species,  or  about  double  the  number  described  by  Michaux,  in  the 
earliest  North  American  flora  which  appeared  in  1803.  His  name 
has  come  down  to  iis  in  the  Rhamnus  Parshiana  or  Cascara 
Sagrado. 

James  Hadley,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Weare,  N.  II.,  July  5,  1785, 
and  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  17,  1869.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  New  Hampshire  farmer  and  worked  at  home  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  nineteen,  when  he  was  put  upon  a  course  of  liberal 
education.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1809.  He 
then  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  and  early  in  life  became 
interested  in  chemistry,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Josiah  Noyes, 
the  first  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Hamilton  College.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1809  he  went  to  Fairfield,  where  he  pursued  his 
medical  and  chemical  studies.  The  Fairfield  Medical  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Western  District  of  New  York, 
was  established  in  1812.  He  was  appointed  the  first  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  and  retained  the  position  until 
1840,  when  the  institution  ceased  to  exist.  He  was  engaged  in 
practice  for  a  short  time  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Jonathan  Sher- 
wood. In  1818  he  spent  some  months  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  studies  in  botany,  mineralogy  and 
geology.  He  received  instruction  in  botany  from  Dr.  Eli  Ives, 
an  accomplished  botanist  as  well  as  a  very  successful  physician.  In 
1830  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  the  other 
Natural  Sciences  at  Hamilton  College,  but  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  post  in  1834.  He  did  much  toward  the  botany  of  this 
region.  It  was  under  Professor  Hadley  that  a  favorite  pupil, 
Asa  Gray,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  commenced  the  studies  which 
were  to  make  him  pre-eminent  among  the  botanists  of  his  time. 

Professor  Hadley  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Fairfield, 
and  on  him  devolved  much  of  the  labor  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  institution  at  that  place.  The  faculty,  con- 
sisting of  Drs.  Willoughby,  Beck,  McNaughton,  Delamater  and 
Hadley,  were  long  associated  as  colleagues  and  remarkable  for 
their  ability  and  prudence.  The  institution  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  in  1834  it  counted  more  than  two  hundred 
students.  But  its  location  was  a  great  disadvantage  and  the 
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medical  colleges  which  were  established  at  Albany  and  Geneva, 
had  a  great  influence  in  its  decline.  In  the  spring  of  1840  the 
Fairfield  professors  were  obliged  to  resign  their  posts.  These 
were  never  filled  by  subsequent  appointment.  It  has  been  said 
"that  the  Fairfield  College  has  not  only  died,  but  has  known  how 
to  die  with  honor." 

Professor  HadJey  removed  to  Geneva  in  1841.  He  was 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  at  the  Geneva  school  until 
1853.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Buffalo  and  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  fluid  inks.  Intellectually  he  was  solid  rather  than 
brilliant.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work  of  an  instructor, 
and  was  ever  patient,  laborious  and  thorough.  His  pupils  were 
numbered  by  thousands  and  there  were  probably  few  among  them 
who  did  not  revere  him  as  a  man  and  remember  him  with  real 
affection  as  a  personal  friend. 

Asa  Gray,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1810,  at  Paris,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  He  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  from  the  medical  school  at  Fairfield  in  1831.  He  practiced 
medicine  but  a  short  time.  He  received  his  first  encouragement 
in  essaying  a  scientific  career  from  Professor  Hadley.  Sometime 
in  1830  he  was  in  correspondence  with  Dr.  Tcrrey,  and  became  his 
assistant  in  New  York  three  or  four  years  afterward.  Meanwhile 
he  had  been  teacher  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Utica  high  school. 
Dr.  Torrey  was  engaged  upon  the  Flora  of  North  America,  and 
eome  of  the  first  manuscript  for  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Gray.  As 
early  as  1835  he  tried  his  band  upon  some  of  the  natural  orders. 
In  1834  Dr.  Gray  was  appointed  botanist  of  the  South  Pacific  Fx- 
ploring  Expedition,  but  for  private  reasons  he  gave  up  the  position, 
preferring  to  work  with  Dr.  Torrey  and  become  his  associate.  He 
was  subsequently  elected  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  but  eventually  accepted  the  Fisher  Professorship  of 
Natural  History  in  Harvard  University,  in  which  position  he 
continued  from  1842. 

In  December,  1834,  Dr.  Gray  read  a  celebrated  paper  before  the 
New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History.  It  was  entitled  "  A 
Notice  of  Some  New,  Rare,  or  Otherwise  Interesting  Plants  from 
the  Northern  and  Western  Portions  of  the  State  of  New  York." 
In  1834-35  he  published  two  volumes  on  the  North  American 
Graminea3  and  Cyperacea3.  Each  volume  contained  a  hundred 
species,  illustrated  by  dried  specimens. 

In  1838  appeared  the  first  part  of  the  flora  of  North  America, 
which  he  edited  conjointly  with  Dr.  John  Torrey  of  New 
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York.  This  work,  much  to  the  regret  of  all  botanists,  was  not 
completed. 

Dr.  Gray  has  published  many  memoirs  on  botany,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned,  Plantar  Lindheimerana3,  Plants  FendlerianaB, 
Planta3  WrightianaB  Neo  Mexicans  and  Plantar  Thurberianse.  In 
1848  appeared  the  first  volume  of  "  Genera  Floraa  American  Boreali- 
Orientalis  Illustrata,"  commonly  known  as  "  Gray's  Genera." 

The  most  voluminous  of  his  contributions  to  botanical  literature 
are  his  descriptions  of  all  the  plants  collected  by  the  expedition  of 
Commodore  Charles  Wilkes,  1838  to  1842.  He  has  published 
many  minor  works,  such  as  "  Elements  of  Botany,"  "Structural 
and,  Systematic  Botany,1'  and  "  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Northern  United  States."  He  is  also  the  author  of  such  works  as 
"  First  Lessons,"  "  How  Plants  Grow  "  and  "How  Plants  Behave." 
He  has  long  been  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  He  has  been  President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Science  and  Arts  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  great  amount  of 
work  done  by  Professor  Gray  reflects  honor  upon  the  country 
which  affords  a  field  for  his  labor,  and  in  fitting  recognition  of  his 
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place  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  workers,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
American  botanists  presented  him  with  a  memorial  on  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday,  November  18,  1885.  It  consisted  of  a  silver  vase 
with  appropriate  floral  decorations,  and  its  cost  was  $325.  He 
is  par  excellence  the  father  of  American  botany.* 

Peter  D.  Knieskern,  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Berne,  Albany  County, 
N.  Y.,  June  11,  1798,  and  died  of  paralysis  at  Shark  River,  N.  J. 
September  12,1871.  He  took  his  degree  about  the  year  1829  or 
1830,  at  the  Medical  College  of  the  Western  district  of  New  York,  at 
Fairfield.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  nature  early  in  life,  and 
became  an  enthusiastic  botanist.  He  first  entered  on  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  New  London  and  afterward  removed  to 
Oriskany.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  the  latter  place  he  com- 
piled a  catalogue  of  plants  found  in  the  County  of  Oneida.  It 
was  published  in  the  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and 
was  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  Dr.  Torrey,  whom  he  had 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  flora  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Manchester,  Ocean  County,  N.  J., 
in  order  to  seek  a  new  field  for  botanical  research.  Six  years 
later  he  removed  to  Squam  Village,  Monmouth  County,  and  six 

*  Professor    Gray  died   at   Cambridge,  January  30,  1888,  at   the   age   of 
seventy-seven. 
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years  afterward  to  Shark  River,  where  he  died.  He  botanized 
with  assiduity  and  skill  throughout  the  pine  barrens  of  New 
Jersey,  and  amassed  a  large  number  of  specimens.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  collector,  a  keen  observer,  and  few  botanists  have 
excelled  him  in  their  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  the  region  in 
which  he  resided.  At  least  two  species  of  the  Sedge  family,  of 
his  own  discovery,  bear  his  name.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
Carices,  to  which  he  devoted  much  time  and  study.  His  zeal, 
simplicity  and  love  of  science,  have  earned  for  him  a  name  in 
American  botany. 

Dr.  George  Vasey,  formerly  of  Oriskany  and  Dexter,  N.  Y., 
and  now  botanist  of  the  department  of  agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  was  at  one  time  intimately  associated  with  Dr.  Knieskern. 
In  his  catalogue  oi  the  plants  of  Oneida  county  Dr.  Knieskern 
refers  to  him  as  his  "esteemed  young  friend,  Mr.  George  Vasey, 
an  industrious  student  of  natural  history,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  botany  of  this  region."  Drs.  Knieskern  and  Vasey  made 
many  discoveries  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  botany  of  the  western  part  of  this  county 
some  forty  years  ago. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Douglass,  formerly  of  Hamilton,  Madison  county, 
supplied  Dr.  Knieskern  with  much  information  in  regard  to  the 
botany  of  Vernon.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  of  New  York  for  1835  is  to  be  found  a  "Report  on  the 
Medical  Botany  of  the  Town  of  Hamilton,  Madison  county. 
Part  I,  by  Drs.  I.  S.  Douglass  and  I.  Babcock."  Thirteen  medicinal 
plants  are  described,  their  virtues  extolled,  and  about  twenty  more 
are  mentioned  which  may  claim  further  attention.  It  is  quite  a 
a  curiosity  in  the  line  of  botany  as  well  as  materia  medica. 
^  Henry  P.  Sartwell,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Berkshire  county,  Mass., 
about  1790,  and  died  atPenn  Yan,  N.  Y,  November  15,  1867.  In 
early  infancy  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  New  Hartford,  N.  Y., 
where  he  read  medicine  with  Dr.  Amos  G.  Hull.  He  was  alsa 
located  at  Gorham,  Ontario  county,  while  pursuing  his  medical 
studies.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Mayville 
Chautauqua  county,  about  1812.  He  held  the  office  of  Deputy 
County  Clerk  for  some  time,  and  was  engaged  in  a  limited 
professional  business.  He  left  Mayville  in  1815  and  removed  to 
Penn  Yan,  Yates  county,  where  he  became  a  respectable  practicing 
physician.  His  last  illness  was  brought  on  by  over-exertion  in 
attendance  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  friend.  He  was  fond  of  all 
branches  of  natural  history,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
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botanist.  He  not  only  thoroughly  explored  the  district  within  hia 
reach  but  prepared  speciments  in  great  number  and  distributed 
them  liberally.  He  was  disinterested  and  generous,  contributing 
to  many  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  herbaria.  Dr.  Sartwell  made 
a  specialty  of  the  great  and  difficult  genus  Carex;  Dewey,  Torrey, 
Carey,  Tuckerman  and  Boott,  who  were  authority  on  Carices, 
frequently  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  him. 

In  1848  was  issued  the  first  part  of  his  "Carices  Americse 
Septentrionalis  Exsiccatae;r  the  second  part  appeared  in  1850. 
He  also  published  a  "  Catalogue  of  the  plants  growing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Penn  Yan."  He  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
publications  of  Torrey  &  Gray.  Sartwettia,  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  genus  of  Composite  found  in  Texas,  commemorates  his 
name.  His  most  intimate  associate  Prof.  Chester  Dewey  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  survived  him  but  a  short  time.  To  Dewey  and 
Sartwell  the  lovers  of  Carices  in  this  country  are  much  indebted, 
especially  for  Dewey's  Cartography  an  elaborate  monograph  which 
was  published  continuously  for  more  than  forty  years  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science. 

Dr.  Sartwell  accumulated  a  large  herbarium,  rich  and  attractive, 
in  Carices,  ferns  and  plants  of  western  New  York.  Desiring  its 
future  preservation,  he  transferred  it  to  Hamilton  College,  where 
it  ought  to  be  valued  and  well  cared  for.  Having  devoted  a  long 
life  to  the  pursuit  and  encouragement  of  science,  his  collection 
should  be  made  still  more  valuable.  The  donations  that  have 
accumulated  should  be  turned  out  of  their  repositoiies,  and  what 
is  useful  to  scientific  researches  should  be  made  accessible  for  the 
purpose.  The  grand  coterie  of  men,  Sartwell  and  Dewey, 
Knieskern,  Hadley  and  Torrey,  Gray  and  Yasey,  who  have  done 
so  much  toward  the  botany  of  Central  New  York  as  well  as  North 
America,  should  thus  be  honored  by  a  just  appreciation  of  their 
labors. 

Edwin  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  was  born  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  August  24,. 
1837,  and  died  in  this  city.  May  24,  1880.  Mr.  Hunt  received  a 
preliminary  course  of  instruction  at  the  Concord  High  School  and 
entered  Amherst  College  in  1854.  At  school  he  was  foremost  in 
his  classes,  laboring  energetically  with  his  tasks  until  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  He  received  his  degree  in  1858,  and  chose 
the  profession  of  a  teacher.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  at  the  Utica  Free  Academy  in  1865,  which 
position  he  filled  in  an  acceptable  manner  for  many  years.  He 
was  endeared  to  all  his  pupils  by  his  kind  demeanor  and  Christan 
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character.  As  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city 
he  has  left  the  impress  of  his  teachings,  and  the  influence  of  his  con- 
sistent life  will  live  long  after  him.  Mr.  Hunt  was  attached  to 
botany  and  he  undertook  everything  that  pertained  to  his  chosen 
science  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  early  formed  an  herbarium  of 
about  2,000  plants  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  burning  of 
the  old  Academy.  With  the  true  spirit  of  the  botanist,  he  was 
not  disheartened,  but  by  his  indefatigable  search  for  plants  and  a 
system  of  well  regulated  exchanges  he  managed  to  accumulate  an 
herbarium  far  superior  to  the  one  destroyed.  Mr.  Hunt  was  an 
expert  in  the  preparation  of  his  botanical  specimens  and  they  were 
highly  prized  by  his  correspondents.  He  was  ever  guarded  in  his 
knowledge  of  a  locality.  He  did  not  believe  in  communicating 
the  locality  of  a  plant,  if  he  thought  some  one  would  exftaust  it, 
and  knew  only  too  well  how  many  years  of  patient  industry  he 
had  spent  on  his  collection.  His  herbarium  is  especially  rich  in 
plants  from  the  far  west,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Canada,  New  Eng- 
land, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  It  contains,  also, 
SL  large  number  of  plants  from  Colorado,  and  some  from  Germany. 
We  journeyed  many  miles  together  during  the  time  that  I  was  a 
student  of  hi?,  and  he  always  seemed  two  inches  taller  when  we 
got  into  the  woods.  He  was  a  very  rapid  walker  and  when  on  a 
botanical  excursion  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  up  with  him. 
I  have  a  faint  but  pleasant  recollection  of  running  at  his  heels  for 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  incidents  that  has  ever  occur- 
red to  me,  happened  while  we  were  tramping  from  Jordar- 
ville  to  Herkimer.  A  country  denizen  of  the  town  of  Warren, 
just  at  the  summit  of  the  hills,  was  attracted  by  our  tin 
bqxes,  and  inquired  if  we  were  peddling  patent  medicines. 
Mr.  Hunt  looked  at  him  in  scorn.  I  have  often  thought 
how  near  he  came  to  the  mark.  Mr.  Hunt  was  very  thorough 
in  his  explorations  about  Utica.  In  June,  1872,  he  discovered 
Botrychium  matricariasfolium,  Br.,  in  a  ravine  on  the  Deer- 
field  Hills.  It  was  an  acquisition  to  our  local  flora,  and  was  reported 
in  the  "Report  of  the  State  Botanist."  A  specimen  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
own  preparation  is  figured  in  Eaton's  Ferns  of  North  America. 
It  is  a  species  of  the  Ophioglossaceae,  closely  related  to  the  ferns. 
His  principal  study  were  the  ferns,  orchids  and  sedges.  Sometime 
in  the  year  1878,  Mr.  Hunt  received  an  injury  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered.  He  was  an  invalid  for  many  long  months,  but 
bore  his  sufferings  with  Christian  fortitude,  and  finally  died  of 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys. 
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His  herbarium,  numbering  about  4,000  plants,  consisting  of 
unusually  good  specimens,  is  for  sale  and  would  make  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  any  educational  estabishment.* 

His  absorption  in  his  beloved  science  made  no  difference  in  the 
completeness  with  which  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  son,  hus- 
band, father,  neighbor  and  citizen. 

In  regard  to  Rev.  John  A.  Paine,  Jr.,  I  know  little.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  worker  and  thorough  explorer,  and  perhaps 
sometime  in  the  future  a  satisfactory  record  of  him  can  be  obtained. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Gilbert  are  familiar  to  us  all. 

The  full  and  accurate  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Oneida  county, 
by  Dr.  Knieskern,  was  published  in  1842.  About  800  species  were 
reported  as  growing  within  the  county  at  that  time. 

The  catalogue  of  plants  found  in  Oneida  county  and  vicinity,  by 
Rev.  John  A.  Paine,  Jr.,  was  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1865.  This  catalogue 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Its  limits 
are  no  where  indicated,  very  indefinite,  and  apparently  meant  to 
include  the  whole  region  between  Schenectady  in  the  east  and 
Rochester  on  the  west,  and  from  Pennsylvania  on  the  south  to 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  plants  of  Oneida 
county  from  this  catalogue.  The  nearest  that  I  can  get  to  it  is 
about  1,100.  But  a  good  many  of  the  plants  reported  by  Paine 
have  since  lost  their  claims  as  species,, and  many  discrepancies 
occur  between  the  two  catalogues.  I  have  but  lately  become 
acquainted  with  Knieskern's  list  and  to  make  any  satisfactory 
statement  would  require  much  time  and  labor.  A  full  considera- 
tion of  our  flora  must  therefore  be  postponed  until  some  future 
occasion.  Thirteen  hundred  plants  have  been  found  in  their 
native  wilds  by  myself  in  the  counties  of  Oneida,  Herkimer, 
Hamilton,  Lewis,  Oswego,  Onondaga,  Madison  and  Otsego.  With- 
in a  radius  of  six  miles  of  Utica,  we  have  855  species  representing 
93  Orders  (families.)  The  Orders  having  ten  or  more  species 
represented  are  as  follows : 

Ranunculacea3,  or  Crowfoot  family 24 

Cruciferae,  or  Mustard  family 24 

Violacese,  or  Violet  family 13 

Caryophyllaceae,  or  Pink  family 17 

*  The  herbarium  became  the  property  of  the  Asa  Gray  Botanical  Club  in. 

1887. 
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Leguminoseae,  or  Pulse  family 20 

Rosacese,  or  Rose  family 42 

Saxifragaceae,  or  Saxifrage  family     10 

Umbelliferae,  or  Parsley  family 18 

Caprifoliaceae,  or  Honeysuckle  family 14 

Composite,  or  Composite  family 90 

Ericaceae,  or  Heath  family 22 

Scrophulariaceae,  or  Fig  wort  family 17 

Labiatae,  or  Mint  family.  . : 21 

Polygonacese,  or  Buckwheat  family 21 

Salicaceae,  or  Willow  family 14 

Orchidaceae,  or  Orchis  family 22 

Liliaceae,  or  Lily  family 26 

Cyperaccrge,  or  Sedge  (Carices  66)  family 84 

Gramineae,  or  Grass  family —  .  51 

Filices,  or  Ferns 32 

The  Hepatica  or  Liverleaf,  i.  e.t  Anemone  acutiloba,  Lawson.,  our 
earliest  spring  flower,  has  been  found  in  blossom  for  the  first  time 
during  the  years  1872  to  1885  inclusive,  as  follows: 

1872,  on  May  4th.  1879,  on  April  22d. 

1873,  on  April  24th.  1880,  on  May  3d. 

1874,  on  April  19th.  1881,  on  April  16th. 

1875,  on  April  27th.  1882,  on  April  20tb. 

1876,  on  April  27th.  1883,  on  April  10th. 

1877,  on  April  12th.  1884,  on  April  10th. 

1878,  on  April  1st.  1885,  on  April  19th. 


AMENDMENTS  TO   THE   CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

Resident  members  shall  pay  an  admission  fee  of  two  dollars, 
which  shall  be  full  payment  for  the  first  year,  and  thereafter  an 
annual  fee  of  two  dollars,  which  shall  be  paid  on  or  before  the  1st 
<lay  of  May  in  each  year.  Any  member  in  arrears  for  annual 
dues  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January  in  each  year,  and  who 
shall  have  received  notice  thereof  from  the  Treasurer  as  early  as 
the  preceding  first  day  of  October,  shall  no  longer  be  considered 
a  member  of.  the  society.  [Adopted  April  22,  1889.] 

ARTICLE   V. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  three 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, a  Librarian,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually, 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  by  a  majority  of  ballots;  and 
who,  together  with  an  Executive  Committee  of  five,  to  be  elected 
annually  in  the  same  manner  from  among  the  number  of  the  Board 
of  Councilors,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
society,  exercising  the  duties  and  discharging  the  responsibilities 
which  belong  to  boards  of  trustees  in  general.  A  majority  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  [Adopted  January  8,  1889.] 
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March  28. — "Recollections  of  Joseph  Bonaparte."    S.  L.  Frey;  read 
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9.  Col.  John  Brown,  by  Rev.  Garret  L.  Roof,  D.D. :   1884. 

10.  Transactions  (2)  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  1881  to  1884,  contain- 

ing Whitestown  Centennial,  Whitesboro's  Golden  Age,  Wagner  Re- 
interment, Old  Fort  Schuyler  Celebration,  and  Dedication  of  the 
Oriskany  Monument :  1885. 

11.  Transactions  (3)  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,   1885-1886,  containing 

Early  Protestant  Missions  among  the  Iroquois,  The  Streets  of  Utica, 
The  Utica  Water  Works,  Forts  Stanwix  and  Bull  and  other  Forts  at 
Rome,  Memorial  of  S.  Wells  Williams,  The  Utica  High  School,  List 
of  the  Birds  of  Oneida  County. 

12.  Amended  Constitution  and  By-Laws  and  Catalogue  of  the  Members  of 

the  Oneida  Historical  Society  :  1887. 

13.  The  Historic  Difference  of  English  and  Continental  Civilization,  by  Rev. 

Dr.  William  T.  Gibson  :  1888. 

14.  Transactions  (4)  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  1887-1889,  containing 

the  New  Hartford  Centennial,  Is  Local  History  worth  Studying  ? 
Geology  of  Oneida  County,  The  New  York  Iroquois,  The  Bleecker 
Street  Church,  Ancient  Utica,  and  Botany  and  Botanists  of  this  Vicinity. 
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15.  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Oneida   Historical   Society,   Manuscripts, 

Maps,  &c.  :   1890. 

16.  Col.  Marinus  Willett,  by  Daniel  E.  Wager:   1891. 

17.  Transactions  (5)  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  1890-1892,  containing 

Geographical  names  as  monuments  of  History,  John  A.  Dix,  Iroquois 
and  Colony  of  New  York,  Early  Welsh  Settlers  of  Oneida  County, 
Fairfield  Medical  College,  Chapter  in  Glacial  History,  Silas  Wright, 
Pre-Historic  Remains  in  Sweden,  Sangerfield,  Laying  of  Historical 
Stone  of  Utica  Y.  M.  C.  Association,  John  F.  Seymour,  Conslitution, 
and  By-Laws,  Officers,  Members,  Publications  and  Addresses  Oneida 
Historical  Society  :  1892. 
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Addresses  before  the  Society  since  September,  i 


A  complete  list  of  Addresses  delivered  previously  to  the  above 
date,  73  in  number,  exclusive  of  those  in  public  celebrations,  will 
be  found  in  Nos.  12  and  14  of  the  Society's  publications.  It  is 
proper  to  state  that  the  Society  has  not  published  a  third  of  the 
Addresses  now  listed,  numbering  over  a.  hundred.  Some  have 
been  published  elsewhere,  the  publication  of  others  declined  by  the 
authors  as  inappropriate  for  a  local  historical  society,  and  the  loss 
of  manuscripts  has  prevented  the  publication  of  others,  and  de- 
ficiency of  room  and  funds  of  the  rest. 


75- 
76. 

77- 
78. 

79- 
80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 
85. 
86. 

87. 
88. 


1889.  October      28. 
November  25. 
December  30. 

1890.  January       14. 
January      27. 
February   24 . 
March        31. 


« 


April 

8. 

April 

28. 

May 

26. 

October 

29. 

November  24. 

December   29. 
1891.     January       13. 


Silas  Wright,  Governor  of  New  York  from  1845 
to  1847.  Rev.  Daniel  Ballou. 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  Dutch  Governor  of 
New  York.  Col.  James  T.  Watson. 

Gen.  Wm.  H.  T.  Walker  and  Gen.  John  W. 
Fuller.  Alexander  Seward. 

Life  and  Character  of  Governor  John  A.  Dix. 
Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson.  Annual  Address. 

The  three  Witnesses  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
James  H.  Kennedy. 

The  Iroquois  and  the  Colony  of  New  York.  Rev. 
W.  M.  Beauchamp,  S.  T.  D. 

Fairfield  Medical  College.  Lucien  B.  Wells, 
M.  D. 

Early  doings  of  the  first  Spiritualists.  Alexander 
Seward. 

The  Leisler  troubles  in  New  York,  1689  to  1691. 
Rev.  A.  G.  Vermilye,  D.  D. 

John  Jay.  His  origin,  character  and  public  ser- 
vices. Frank  B.  Parkhurst. 

Judge  William  Cooper  of  Otsego,  the  Founder  of 
Cooperstovvn.  Hon.  Edward  T.  DeLancey. 

The  Colonial  Press  of  Boston  and  New  York. 
William  L.  Stone. 

Life  of  Col.  Marinus  Willett,  prior  to  his  com- 
mand at  Fort  Stanwix.  Daniel  E.  Wager. 

Col.  Marinus  Willett.    Part  2nd,  Daniel  E.  Wager. 

The  Making  of  a  Constitution.  Professor  Benja- 
min S.  Terry.  Annual  Address  :  1891. 
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89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 


Popular  Educational  Lectures. 

BY  PROF.  BENJAMIN  S.  TERRY, 
History  and  Political  Science  in  Colgate  University. 

February  13.  The  Barbarian  Nemesis. 

February  16.  The  Gothic  Invader. 

February  20.  Gog  and  Magog. 

February  23.  The  Kites  and  the  Crows. 


93- 
94. 

95- 
96. 


BY  REV.  ALBERT  P.  BRIGHAM, 
Pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

February  25.  Rivers. 

March  2.  Glaciers  and  Glacial  Periods. 

March  4.  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America. 

March  6.  Lakes  and  Underground  Waters. 


97- 
98. 

99. 
100. 


IOI. 


103 


104. 


BY  PROF.  ARTHUR  S.  HOYT, 
English  Literature  in  Hamilton  College. 

March  n.  Macbeth,  Illustrating  the  Power  of  Shakspeare. 

March  13.  Wordsworth,  the  Man  and  Poet. 

March  18.  The  Jew  of  Marlowe  and  the  Jew  of  Skakspeare. 

March  20.  Tennyson  and  Modern  Schools  of  Poetry. 


May  12. 

102.     1892.     January      12. 
February     9. 


March 


Benjamin    Fletcher,    Colonial    Governor  of    New 

York,  1692-8.     Gen.  Watts  De  Peyster. 
The    Evolution    of    the    Factory   System.     S.  N. 

D.  North.     Annual  Address  :   1892. 
).     Extracts   from   Memorial    History  of  Utica.     Dr. 

M.  M.  Bagg. 

8.     Visit  to  West  Indies,   Brazil,  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow. 


Geographical  Names  as  Monuments  of 

History. 

BY  PROF.  WILLIS  J.  BEECHER,  D.  D. 
Of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  ONEIDA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  JAN.  8,  1889. 


I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  all  papers  read  before  such  fy 
society  as  this  ought  to  be  of  the  nature  of  actual  historical  studied* 
When  I  promised  to  address  you,  I  expected  to  be  able  to  offer 
you  certain  results  of  certain  historical  studies  in  which  I  have  an 
interest.  Till  within  a  few  weeks,  I  maintained  that  expectation. 
It  is  a  little  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  carry  out  the  plans  thus  formed,  and  that  I  now  have  for 
you,  not  the  results  of  any  original  and  careful  historical  researches, 
but  only  a  general  and  superficial  essay  on  a  topic  of  historical  in- 
terest. 

By  way  of  preliminary  statement,  let  me  remind  you  of  a  fact 
already  familiar,  namely,  that  one  chief  element  of  interest  in 
American  historical  research,  as  compared  with  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  other  continent,  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  history  is  a 
history  of  beginnings.  Because  it  covers  only  a  brief  period 
of  time,  it  is  in  many  respects  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  Asia,  or  northern  Africa;  but  for  precisely  the 
same  reason,  it  has  possibilities  no  longer  possessed  by  the  history 
of  these  older  civilizations.  The  most  important  historical  ques- 
tions with  which  the  present  generation  has  to  deal  are  questions 
concerning  the  beginnings  of  history ;  and  especially  in  view  of 
this  fact,  our  history  is  peculiarly  important  because  it  is  a  history 
of  beginnings. 

This  principle — that  American  history  has  especial  value  con- 
sidered as  a  history  of  beginnings — is  illustrated  when,  for  example, 
we  undertake  to  study  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age,  in  America.  On 
the  other  continent,  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age  were  prehistoric. 
All  the  vestiges  of  them  which  are  perishable,  perished  ages  ago. 
What  comforts  of  life  they  may  have  had,  what  civilization,  what 
culture,  what  mental  power,  what  implements,  aside  from  flint 
knives  and  pestles  and  arrow-heads,  no  one  can  ascertain  from  any 
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evidence  now  existing.  There  are  great  risks  of  inferring  too 
much  from  the  absence  of  other  articles.  Here,  as  in  critical  study 
everywhere,  the  argument  from  silence  is  perilous;  the  problems 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  race,  or  as  to  its  development,  which  de- 
pend on  these  premises,  depend  largely  on  conjecture.  But  in 
America  the  Stone  Age  existed  in  the  seventeenth  century  after  Christ, 
Men  from  Europe,  tolerably  well  qualified  to  observe  and  to  report 
what  they  observed,  came  in  contact  with  it  here  at  that  date. 
Examine  the  admirable  collections  of  paleolithic  and  neolithic 
remains  in  the  building  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
^'\iladelphia,  or  the  Brockway  collection  at  Hamilton  College,  or 
any  good  collection  anywhere,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  observe  the 
close  resemblance  between  the  stone  implements  from  the  various 
parts  of  the  eastern  continent  and  those  of  American  origin. 
Our  Stone  Age  is  recent.  A  large  number  of  facts  concerning  it 
are  within  our  reach.  We  can  know  these  facts,  if  we  will.  And 
American  facts,  in  this  field  of  research,  are  worth  far  more  than 
European  conjectures. 

I  am  using  this  case  of  the  Stone  Age  in  America  only  to  intro- 
duce and  illustrate  another  topic,  and  I  do  not  care  to  specify 
particulars;  but  a  superficial  glance  at  the  facts  seems  to  promise 
conclusions  quite  different  from  those  now  held  by  many  as  to  the 
development  of  the  human  race.  For  instance,  the  mound- 
builders  were  workers  in  metals,  while  the  Iroquois  and  their  con- 
temporary tribes  were  not ;  that  is,  in  America  the  Bronze  Age 
preceded  the  Stone  Age,  or,  at  least,  an  Age  of  Bronze  preceded  an 
Age  of  Stone.  Again,  in  America  the  very  rudest  stone  implements 
are  known  to  have  been  in  current  use  at  the  same  time  with  im- 
plements more  skillfully  shaped;  that  is  to  say,  the  paleolithic 
ages  do  not  seem  to  have  been  separated  by  a  long  interval  from 
from  the  neolithic.  Further^  it  is  certain  that  our  American  men 
of  the  Stone  Age  were  not  the  wolf-like  bipeds  that  one  sees 
depicted  in  some  illustrated  works  on  these  subjects.  They  were 
an  agricultural  people.  They  had  a  commerce.  They  possessed 
many  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  They  had  poetry,  and  music, 
and  oratory.  Three  centuries  before  the  adopting  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  Iroquois  tribes  had  had  the  sagacity 
to  devise  a  scheme  of  government  that  was  essentially  a  federation 
.of  states.  This  government  they  had  administered  for  more  than 
.a  century  before  they  ceased  to  be  a  people  of  the  Stone  Age. 
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Other  illustrations  of  the  importance  of  American  historical 
studies,  arising  from  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  history  of  beginnings, 
might  be  drawn  from  our  local  Indian  traditions  and  legends. 
One  of  the  perplexing  problems  which  the  critical  historian  has  to 
solve,  is  the  determining  of  the  line  between  history  and  myth. 
Trace  back  the  story  of  Rome,  of  Greece,  of  Egypt,  of  Babylon, 
of  Scandinavia,  and  after  a  while  you  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of 
much  that  is  evidently  fabulous,  while  it  is  vexatiously  mingled 
with  much  that  is  possibly  historical.  The  attack  on  Christianity 
now  most  current  takes  the  form  of  a  claim  that  the  contents  of 
the  Bible  are  legendary  rather  than  historical.  Everywhere  th'* 
problem  is  how  to  separate  between  the  historical  traditions  con- 
cerning primitive  times,  and  the  myths  that  have  been  handed 
down  along  with  them. 

Here,  again,  America  has  some  advantages.  The  early  myths 
and  traditions  of  the  eastern  continent  were  long  ago  reduced  to 
writing,  and  have  become  hopelessly  modified  and  corrupted  by 
the  literary  use  that  has  been  made  of  them  by  successive  genera- 
tions of  uncritical  writers.  Many  of  the  American  traditions  we 
can  preserve,  if  we  will,  free  from  this  form,  at  least,  of  corruption. 
Our  aboriginal  tribes  had  both  their  myths  and  their  historical 
traditions.  It  is  yet  possible  to  put  many  of  these  on  record 
accurately  in  the  shape  in  which  they  have  been  handed  down 
orally,  or  by  picture-writing.  Whatever  other  elements  of  uncer- 
tainty there  may  be  in  them,  we  can  keep  them  free  from  the  par- 
ticular modes  of  uncertainty  which  are  most  puzzling  when  we  try 
to  study  the  materials  furnished  by  the  old  world.  Hence  they 
afford  some  special  advantages  for  distinguishing  myth  from  his- 
tory, and  investigating  the  relations  between  the  two. 

If  now  we  have  definitely  in  mind  this  especial  function  of 
American  historical  research,  we  are  ready  to  illustrate  it  still  fur- 
ther by  the  subject  properly  before  us:  Geographical  Proper 
Names  as  Monuments  of  History. 

Proper  names,  and  especially  the  proper  names  used  in  physical 
and  political  geography,  are  significant  as  repositories  of  historical 
fact.  In  the  earlier  events  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  for  instance, 
we  find  such  names  as  Kirjath-sepher,  book-city ',  Kirjath-jearim, 
forest-city,  Kirjath-arba,  city  of  Arba,  or  city  of  four.  Each  of 
these  names  evidently  means  something;  it  is  a  monument  com- 
memorating certain  facts  or  events  connected  with  those  places. 
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A  large  proportion  of  all  that  we  know  in  regard  to  the  earliest 
movements  of  the  historic  races  of  men  is  recorded  in  the  lists  of 
proper  names  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  What  is  thus  true 
concerning  the  history  stated  in  the  Bible  is  true  in  all  ancient  his- 
tory. The  old  world  is  covered  with  these  chapters  of  history 
epitomized  in  the  proper  names  that  have  been  handed  down  from 
remote  antiquity.  But  what  are  the  contents  of  these  chapters  ? 
The  only  answers  we  can  make  have  a  large  element  of  conjecture 
in  them.  The  names  are  significant,  but  what  do  they  signify? 
They  mean  something,  if  we  could  only  be  sure  that  we  know  what 
they  mean. 

In  America,  in  most  instances,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  us  to 
open  the  seals  and  transcribe  the  contents  of  our  chapters  of  history 
of  this  sort.  We  know,  or  can  learn,  what  the  facts  are  of  which 
our  proper  names  are  the  monuments.  And  the  importance  of 
ascertaining  and  accurately  preserving  these  facts  is  not  at  all 
measured  by  that  of  the  facts  themselves.  If  the  facts  had  abso- 
lutely no  intrinsic  interest,  they  would  yet  be  of  value  as  contribu- 
ting to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  important  problems  of 
historical  science.  Men  are  just  now  busy  with  the  question  how 
human  history  began  on  the  earth.  On  the  strength  of  the  answer 
they  give  to  this  question  they  are  affirming  or  denying  the  histori- 
cal validity  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  of  all  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  not  merely  a  question  as  to  whether  we  know  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  concerning  what  once  occurred  on  this  planet: 
it  is  also  a  question  as  to  the  historical  basis  of  everything  in 
morals  and  religion.  If  we  could  unroll  the  tissues  of  fact  that 
have  been  rolled  up  and  stored  away  in  some  of  the  proper  names 
of  antiquity,  if  we  could  somehow  expand  again  the  history  that 
has  been  concentrated  into  these,  it  would  be  a  vast  help  in  our 
study  of  these  questions.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  difficult  to  do 
this,  in  the  materials  furnished  in  the  older  civilizations.  There 
few  of  the  facts  survive,  except  the  names  themselves.  But  in 
America,  we  can  watch  this  process  of  packing  a  chapter  of  history 
into  a  geographical  appellation.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  dis- 
cover some  of  the  laws  by  which  the  process  is  governed.  It  is 
possible  that  our  study  of  the  packing  process,  may  so  show  us 
how  the  i-hing  is  done,  that  we  shall  thereby  be  enabled  to  unpack 
some  of  the  receptacles  of  this  sort  in  which  the  story  of  the  early 
ages  is  now  hidden.  At  all  events,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  instances 
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and  analogies  by  which  to  test  the    results    which    men    suppose 
themselves  to  be  reaching  in  regard  to  the  ancient  world. 

It  is  not  proposed,  in  this  paper,  to  do  any  work  of  this  sort? 
but  merely  to  indicate,  superficially,  of  course,  and  by  instances 
taken  almost  at  random,  some  of  the  possibilities  which  lie  open  in 
American  historical  research.  This  being  the  case,  it  will  answer 
our  purpose  well  enough  to  mention  names  just  as  they  are  now 
spelled  and  pronounced,  without  trying  to  be  at  all  critical.  Of 
course,  this  would  not  answer,  if  we  were  now  engaged  in  actual  re- 
search, instead  of  merely  indicating  certain  lines  where  research 
might  profitably  be  engaged  in.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  various 
spellings  through  which  our  Indian  names,  in  particular,  have 
passed,  are  numberless  and  arbitrary,  and  that  the  present  form  in 
which  we  find  such  a  name,  may  be  very  different  from  its  true 
form.  We  are  also  aware  that  a  large  proportion  of  what  we  re- 
ceive as  aboriginal  proper  names  are  in  strictness  not  proper  names 
at  all,  but  descriptive  phrases.  Yet  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  we  may 
neglect  these  differences,  for  the  results  we  are  now  seeking  would 
not  be  affected  by  them. 

We  need  to  limit  our  range,  however,  to  some  geographical 
boundary,  and  we  may  as  well  take  for  our  limits  those  of  the  an- 
cient country  of  the  Iroquois.  Perhaps  one  will  get  the  best  idea 
of  this  region  if  he  will  look  on  the  map  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  notice  the  chain  of  small  lakes  which  empty  themselves 
into  Lake  Ontario  through  the  Oswego  river.  Most  of  these 
lakes  still  bear  the  old  Indian  names,  as  the  Oneida,  the  Onon- 
daga,  the  Otisco,  the  Skaneateles,  the  Owasco,  the  Cayuga,  the 
Seneca,  the  Keuka,  the  Canandaigua.  These  lakes,  with  the  group 
west  of  them,  which  empty  through  the  Genesee  river,  are  com- 
monly long  from  north  to  south,  and  narrow  from  east  to  west, 
the  Oneida  being  the  most  remarkable  exception.  They  are  so 
placed  that  they  crossbar  the  State  with  strips  of  silver.  On  these 
lakes  and  the  tributary  and  neighboring  streams,  lived  the  Iroquois. 
Their  northern  frontier  was  Lake  Ontario.  Their  boundaries  in 
other  directions  were  undetermined.  In  1609,  Champlain  found 
them  as  far  east  as  the  lake  which  bears  his  name.  During  that 
century  they  pushed  their  conquests  westward  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  Mississippi.  But  their  centre  of  population  was  on  the  lakes 
just  mentioned.  Their  capital  was  at  the  salt  marshes  of  Onon- 
daga,  where  the  city  of  Syracuse  now  stands.  The  capital  of  the 
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confederacy  was  also  that  of  the  central  tribe,  the  Onondagas. 
To  the  east  of  them  lived  two  of  the  five  tribes,  the  Oneidas  and 
the  Mohawks.  To  the  west  lived  the  other  two  tribes,  the  Cayugas 
and  the  Senecas. 

This  region  of  country  is  not  mountainous,  and  has  few  interest- 
ing features  of  scenery  except  its  many  and  beautiful  lakes.  But 
it  is  quite  remarkable  as  a  watershed.  Two  brooks  crossed  the 
farm  of  ninety  acres  near  Vernon  Centre,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
which  the  present  writer  lived  when  a  boy.  One  of  these  brooks 
sought  the  Atlantic  through  the  Oneida  river,  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  other  through  the  Oriskany,  the  Mo- 
hawk and  the  Hudson.  Half  a  day's  walk  to  the  south  would 
have  brought  him  to  springs  which  emptied  through  the  Chenango 
into  the  Susquehanna,  and  a  little  longer  journey  to  the  southeast 
to  those  which  fed  the  Delaware.  In  a  similar  fashion  there  are 
points  in  the  western  part  of  the  old  Iroquois  country,  in  which  it 
would  be  only  a  slight  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  drop  of  rain 
falling  on  a  boulder  would  have  to  decide  for  itself  whether  it 
would  start  for  the  ocean  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  way  of 
the  western  tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna,  or  by  way  of  the 
streams  that  flow  through  the  Allegheny,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  mouths  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  are  the  width  of  a  continent  apart ;  but  the 
adventurer  of  the  seventeenth  century  might  have  reached  the 
Iroquois  country,  or  at  least  its  frontiers,  by  ascending  either  of 
them,  or  any  one  of  at  least  three  great  rivers  that  empty  into  the 
ocean  between  them. 

Within  the  limits  thus  indicated,  let  us  now  glance  at  certain 
classes  of  geographical  names. 

We  begin  with  names  which  properly  belong  to  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  though  most  of  them  have  also  come  to  be 
used  to  designate  neighboring  towns  or  counties  or  states.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  fresh  water  names  that  are  pronounced  with  the 
rounded  mouth,  Owego,  Otego,  Otsego,  Oswego,  Otisco,  Owasco, 
Ontario.  You  would  know,  without  asking,  that  the  last  is  the 
name  of  a  sounding  inland  sea,  while  the  others  designate  dimpled 
little  lakes,  and  small  sparkling  streams.  Compare  with  these,  the 
names  which  begin  or  end  with  the  o  sound,  instead  of  doing  both, 
Geneseo,  Buffalo,  Skenando,  Oneida,  Oneonta,  Chittenango.  Add 
the  names  that  now  end  in  the  sound  of  ee,  accented  or  otherwise. 
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Genesee,  Erie,  Honeoye,  Oriskany,  Oswegatchie  and  the  like. 
Contrast  with  these  some  of  the  rugged,  growling  names,  such  as 
Cattaraugus,  Skaneateles,  or  the  short,  sharp  Mohawk,  Mohonk. 
Observe  the  many  names  that  begin  with  the  syllable  can,  as  Can- 
nada,  Canajoharie,  Canandaigua,  Canadaia,  Canoga,  Canastota 
and  the  like.  Or  look  at  the  line  of  names  ending  in  gan  or  can, 
which  stretches  from  the  great  lakes,  along  the  line  of  travel  now 
occupied  by  the  New  York  Central  railroad  and  its  affiliated  west- 
ern roads, — a  line  of  travel  which  was  relatively  as  important  two 
hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day,  although  the  conveyances  then 
were  canoes  and  moccasins  instead  of  steamers  and  Wagner  and 
Pullman  coaches, — Waukegan,  Cheboygan,  Michigan,  Allegan, 
Mohegan:  These  are  enough  for  specimens.  If  our  discussion 
depended  in  any  degree  on  accuracy  in  minute  points,  we  should 
need  to  subject  each  of  these  names  to  historical  and  grammatical 
examination,  and  we  should  find  that,  under  such  examination, 
the  character  of  many  of  them  would  materially  change.  But  we 
need  not  do  this,  for  the  purpose  now  in  hand ;  we  may  take  the 
names  as  we  find  them. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  numerous  they  are.  Notice  how  varied 
and  unlike  they  are.  Study  the  location  of  them.  It  becomes 
evident  that  we  have  here  the  monuments  of  a  race  that  formerly 
inhabited  the  country — a  race  whose  vocabulary  was  so  large  that 
they  must  either  have  had  a  literature,  or  else  have  spoken  many 
different  languages  (the  latter,  of  course,  being  the  fact);  a  race 
which  had  strong  local  attachments,  and  yet  which  wandered  far 
and  wide,  inhabiting  the  whole  continent,  even  though  it  numbered 
but  a  few  thousands ;  a  race  which  had  distant  commerce,  and 
division  of  labor ;  a  race  which  had  already  discovered  the  great 
natural  highways  from  the  interior  to  the  Atlantic ;  a  race  which, 
whatever  else  be  true  of  it,  had  an  evident  appreciation  of  many 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  beauty  and  of  sublimity  in 
natural  scenery. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  turn  to  the  country  just  east  of  that 
of  the  Iroquois.  We  find  an  entirely  different  set  of  names  cling- 
ing especially  to  the  oldest  towns  and  to  the  headlands  of  the  one 
navigable  river.  Catskill,  Cobleskill,  Peekskill,  Rensselaer,  Schenec- 
tady,  Schoharie,  Amsterdam,  Schaghticoke — Dutch  names-  and 
Indian  names  spelled  with  a  Dutch  superfluity  of  palatals  and 
other  consonants — existing  thickly  where  they  exist,  but  stopping 
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abruptly  before  they  reach  the  head  waters  of  the  Mohawk — how 
distinctly  they  label  the  map  of  the  country  with  the  fact  and  the 
extent  of  the  original  European  settlement  of  it  by  traders  and 
farmers  from  Holland. 

But  while  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  Dutch,  the  river  itself  goes 
by  the  English  name  of  Hudson.  The  steamer  which  stops  at  all 
the  Dutch  landings  along  the  shore,  yet  brings  you  from  the  ter- 
minal metropolis  of  New  York  to  the  other  terminal  city  of 
Albany.  Then  as  you  go  through  and  beyond  the  circle  of  names 
that  came  from  Holland;  you  find  Waterford  and  Watertown  and 
Waterville,  Gilbertsville,  Summerville,  Knoxboro,  Sangerfield,  Oak- 
field,  Bloomfield,  Deerfield,  Johnstown,  Whitestown,  Youngstown, 
Farmington,  Binghamton,  Oaks  Corners,  Five  Corners,  Smithville 
Flats,  Weedsport,  Gasport,  Middleport.  How  could  it  be  more 
plainly  indicated  that  an  English  population  came  in  after  the 
Dutch,  supplanted  the  latter  on  the  great  river  and  its  termini  of 
navigation,  and  pushed  their  settlements  into  and  through  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois? 

But  the  traveler  passing  through  these  various  villes,  and  boros^ 
and  tons,  and  ports \  and  forks,  &&&  flats,  and  corners,  and  fords,  and 
fields  must  also  pass,  particularly  when  he  reaches  the  region  now 
known  as  Central  New  York,  such  places  as  Ilion,  Utica,  Rome, 
Verona,  Syracuse,  Philadelphia,  Brutus,  Pompey,  Cato,  Cicero, 
Virgil,  Tully,  Fabius,  Junius,  Sempronius,  Ithaca,  Ovid,  Marcellus. 
Athens,  Sparta,  Camillus,  Romulus,  Hannibal.  The  familiar  story 
is  that  they  kept  a  classical  dictionary  at  the  land  office,  and  went 
to  it  for  names,  whenever  there  was  a  new  settlement  to  be  named. 
I  suppose,  however,  that  this  classical  dictionary  is  legendary,  and 
is  chiefly  important  to  my  purpose  this  evening,  because  it  is 
legendary.  It  exemplifies  one  of  the  natural  processes  of  the 
human  imagination,  a  process  which  is  sure  to  emerge,  when  favor- 
able conditions  offer.  Given  certain  noticeable  phenomena,  with 
no  known  explanation  at  hand,  and  the  imagination  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  create  an  explanation.  Then  if  the  explanation  has  some- 
thing of  verisimilitude,  it  will  be  apt  after  a  while  to  pass  current 
for  fact.  Probably  somebody  invented  this  land  office  classical  diction- 
ary, originally  as  a  jest,  though  it  has  been  very  generally  accepted 
as  a  /act.  What  was  done  in  this  case,  has  been  done  in  many 
cases.  In  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  origin  of  geographical 
names,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  legend  from  history. 
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We  may  be  pretty  sure,  however,  that  most  of  our  Greek  and  Latin 
towns  were  named  by  the  settlers,  and  not  by  land  office  employes. 
The  names  are  the  monuments  of  certain  conditions  of  public  feeling 
among  the  earlier  settlers  of  this  region.  These  men  had  a  strong 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  higher  education.  They  not  only 
planted  a  church  in  every  community,  and  a  school  house  beside  it< 
but  they  planted  a  classical  academy  in  every  prominent  village. 
Most  of  the  educational  institutions  they  founded  have  now  either 
been  absorbed  into  the  State  system  or  crushed  out  of  existence 
by  State  competition ;  we  are  apt  to  think  of  them  as  living  in  rude 
and  uncultivated  times;  possibly  there  is  an  element  of  grotesque  - 
ness  in  the  methods  in  which  they  manifested  their  appreciation  of 
classical  culture ;  but  the  appreciation  itself  was  genuine,  and  these 
monuments  of  it  will  not  soon  vanish. 

Another  layer  of  names  rests  upon  these,  though  mingled  with 
them.  To  a  considerable  extent  it  comprises  the  names  of  the 
newer  counties,  towns,  and  other  political  divisions.  The  eye  falls 
at  random  on  Madison,  Jefferson,  Washington,  Steuben,  DeKalb, 
Schuyler,  Marcy,  Cortland;  Kirkland,  Livingston,  Herkimer, 
Hamilton,  Yates,  Clinton  and  Pulaski.  We  have  in  these  names 
the  testimonial  that  the  filling  up  of  this  country  was  contempora- 
neous with  stirring  events,  and  that  the  settlers  delighted  to  honor 
the  men  who  made  themselves  conspicuous  as  leaders  in  them. 

In  discussing  other  points  we  shall  have  occasion  further  to  illus- 
tate  the  value  of  geographical  names  as  materials  for  history.  We 
shall  especially  have  occasion  to  notice  how  easy  it  is  to  misread 
history  of  this  sort,  and  how  needful  it  is,  therefore,  to  guard  against 
erroneous  conclusions.  For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient  that  we  al- 
ready see  that  the  history  wrapped  up  in  such  things  is  genuine 
history.  Inscribed  statues  and  columns  and  obelisks  and  pyramids 
and  temples  are  not  more  real  historical  monuments  than  the 
names  which  have  become  affixed  to  the  various  physical  and  politi- 
cal divisions  of  a  country. 

In  mentioning  the  aboriginal  proper  names,  we  have  thus  far 
purposely  avoided  one  large  class,  namely,  those  in  which  the  broad 
a  sound  predominates,  Caughnewaga,  Sauquedaga,  Onondaga, 
Saratoga,  Canaseraga,  Niagara,  and  the  like.  Some  one  has  called 
the  Iroquois  "the  Romans  of  America."  By  a  curious  coincidence 
there  is  a  strange  resemblance  between  many  of  the  aboriginal 
names  in  Central  New  York,  and  the  neighboring  names  which 
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came  from  classical  sources.  How  could  one  be  expected  to  know 
that  Ithaca  and  Utica  come  to  us  through  the  Latin,  while  Seneca 
is  an  aboriginal  name  ?  Since  Aurora  is  only  a  naturalized  citizen, 
what  right  has  Tuscarora  to  be  counted  as  native  born  ?  Do 
Verona  or  Geneva  or  Bellona  sound  any  more  classical  than 
Canoga  or  Osceola  ?  You  might  pretty  safely  say  to  any  one  : 
"  What  a  fine  old  Indian  name  Cazenovia  is,"  and  only  one  man 
in  a  hundred  would  be  able  to  reply  :  "  Cazenovia  is  not  an  old 
Indian  name,  but  a  corruption  from  the  modern  Italian."  What  is 
there  in  the  sound  of  Cato  or  Cicero  to  distinguish  them  from  all 
the  native  names  that  end  in  o  ? 

If  all  sources  of  history  for  this  region  were  blotted  out,  except 
the  proper  names,  would  not  someone  find  it  easy  to  reconstruct 
the  history,  in  outline  at  least,  from  the  proper  names  alone? 
Starting  from  the  unmistakably  Latin  character  of  the  names  that 
come  from  the  Latin  dictionary,  noticing  that  these  are  contem- 
poraneous with  the  Roman  names  of  the  historic  period,  but  are 
evidently  of  later  date  than  the  names  of  the  physical  features  of 
the  country,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  prove  that  the  Iroquois  were 
the  original  Italians,  and  that  they  had  given  names  to  our  lakes 
and  streams  long  before  some  of  them  migrated  to  Europe,  and 
became  the  ancestors  of  the  Romans.  Possibly  such  names  as 
Rochester,  Worcester,  Lancaster  might  be  regarded  as  confirma- 
tory of  this  theory,  as  indicating  the  localities  where  these  primi- 
tive Italians  had  their  camps,  and  developed  the  rudiments  of  that 
military  discipline  which,  later,  made  Rome  the  mistress  of  the 
world.  Absurd  as  such  theories  would  be,  the  evidence  for  them 
would  be  quite  as  abundant  and  conclusive  as  that  on  which  some 
of  the  men  of  the  Roger  Wendover  and  Robert  Elsmere  type 
have  built  up  their  substitutes  for  the  facts  testified  to  by  Livy, 
and  Herodotus,  and  Moses.  The  fact  is,  that  every  Greek  and 
Roman  syllable  in  our  American  proper  names  is  a  monument  of 
Greek  or  Roman  history;  but  without  some  aid  from  external  evi- 
dence, we  cannot  always  tell  which  syllables  are  really  Greek  and 
Roman,  and  much  of  the  history  they  embody  is  history  that  was 
transacted  on  other  continents,  ages  before  the  names  were  brought 
to  America. 

These  names,  therefore,  may  serve  to  emphasize  the  principle 
that  we  need  to  be  careful  when  we  try  to  translate  from  proper 
names  the  history  that  is  in  them.  But  they  may  also  serve  an 
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other  purpose.  To  this  group  of  words,  sonorous  with  the  broad 
a  sound,  belongs  the  best  known  of  all  the  Iroquois  names,  that  of 
Hiawatha.  This  name  is  now  attached  to  a  little  island  in  the 
Susquehanna,  between  Owego  and  Binghamton.  But  it  is  also 
the  property  of  all  English  readers  who  love  the  memory  of  our 
poet  Longfellow. 

In  the  poem  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  in  the  writings  of  School- 
craft  and  others,  from  which  the  poet  drew  as  his  sources,  we  have 
the  mythical  legend  of  Hiawatha.  In  the  writings  of  Morgan, 
Hale,  and  others,  we  have  authentic  accounts  of  the  historical 
legends  concerning  Hiawatha.  The  problem  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  history  and  legend  is  just  now  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  problems  of  historical  and  ethnological  in- 
vestigation. For  the  purposes  of  this  problem,  the  case  of  Hia- 
watha is  typical  and  representative,  and  is  of  peculiar  importance. 
In  particular,  if  anyone  will  take  the  myth  of  Hiawatha,  either  in 
its  modified  form  as  given  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  or  in  the  most 
original  form  in  which  he  can  find  it,  and  will  try  to  infer  from  it 
what  were  the  historical  facts  on  which  it  was  based,  and  will  then 
compare  his  inferences  with  the  actual  traditions,  he  will  convince 
himself  of  the  wide  difference  there  is  between  accounting  for  a 
legend  by  the  facts,  when  we  know  the  facts,  and  reconstructing 
the  facts  out  of  the  myth  itself.  The  former  is  easy.  The  latter 
is  one  of  the  most  precarious  of  historical  processes. 

When  we  go  back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  study  the 
history  of  the  Iroquois  in  their  contact  with  European  civilization 
and  Roman  Christianity — with  French  explorers  and  Jesuit  mission- 
aries— we  shall  again  reach  interesting  results  if  we  throw  ourselves 
upon  the  trail  marked  by  the  existing  proper  names.  Certain  signs 
of  the  French  occupation  are  conspicuous  by  their  presence,  and 
others,  perhaps,  even  more  significant  by  their  absence. 

Just  north  of  the  Canadian  frontier,  the  old  French  names  are 
very  abundant,  and  particularly  the  names  that  are  strongly  Roman 
Catholic  in  their  associations,  Quebec,,  St.  Lawrence,  Montreal,  St. 
Clair,  St.  Catherine's  and  the  like.  South  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to 
the  northeast  of  what  was  properly  the  Iroquois  country,  is  a  group 
of  similar  names.  Among  these,  that  of  Lake  Champlain  stands 
by  itself.  It  commemorates  the  discovery  of  that  body  of  water 
by  Samuel  de  Champlain  in  1609,  and  a  long  series  of  exploits  by 
this  heroic  French  pioneer,  from  1603  to  1632.  Again,  if  you  fol- 
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low  the  great  lakes  west,  and  then  follow  any  of  the  watercourses 
southward  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  you  find  a  vast  abundance  of  these 
traces.  In  the  spelling  of  the  Indian  names,  appears  the  French 
ch,  pronounced  as  sh,  as  in  Chicago,  Michigan.  We  find  the 
French  termination  ois  or  oit,  as  in  Detroit,  Illinois.  We  find  the 
names  ending  in  a  broad  a  sound,  spelled  with  final  s  or  c,  as 
Mackinac,  Arkansas.  We  find  the  French  St.  Louis  in  Louisville, 
Louisiana,  St.  Louis.  There  are  specific  French  names  every- 
where, La  Prairie,  Terre  Haute,  Le  Sueur,  Fond  du  Lac,  La  Salle, 
Marquette,  Charlevoix.  And  when  we  reach  these  three  names, 
we  reach  the  historical  sources  of  them  all.  The  history  of  the 
early  French  explorers  in  America,  and  that  of  the  early  French 
missionaries,  has  never  yet  been  adequately  written,  though  Park- 
man,  Shea,  Hawley,  and  other  distinguished  men  have  made  con- 
tributions to  it.  Marquette,  1667-1675,  La  Salle,  1669-1687, 
Charlevoix,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  other  French- 
men whom  they  represent,  have  left  French  marks  scattered  all  over 
America,  and  impressed  on  her  lakes,  rivers,  and  political  divisions, 
more  indelibly  than  they  could  have  been  chiseled  in  stone  or  cast 
in  brass. 

In  these  names,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Roman  saints  are  especially 
commemorated.  We  might  plausibly  infer  that  the  early  French 
adventurers  were  men  of  religious  proclivities ;  many  of  them,  per- 
haps, missionaries.  The  inference  would  be  true  to  fact.  The 
year  1608,  in  which  Quebec  was  founded,  is  commonly  assigned  as 
the  date  of  the  organizing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  among 
our  northern  American  tribes.  This  is  practically  the  beginning 
of  French  settlement  in  North  America,  though  Canada  had  then 
for  a  long  time  been  nominally  a  French  colony.  Whatever  the 
differences  between  the  two  religions,  the  religious  element  was  as 
marked  in  the  settlement  of  Canada  as  it  was  in  that  of  New 
England. 

With  this  start,  our  investigations  among  the  proper  names  might 
easily  follow  the  wildest  imaginable  course.  All  over  the  Iroquois 
country,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  the  French  names  abound.  We 
have  Fayette,  La  Fayette,  Orleans,  Dunkirk,  Vernon,  Paris, 
Rochelle,  Chaumont,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Le  Roy,  and  a  multitude 
of  others.  Had  we  no  evidence  except  the  names,  it  would  be 
natural  to  infer  that  each  of  them  is  a  monument  of  early  French 
settlement,  and  of  Roman  Catholic  missionary  zeal.  Nothing 
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could  be  more  mistaken.  Rochelle  comes  to  America  through 
Huguenot  channels,  and  commemorates  undying  opposition  to  the 
Roman  church.  Vernon,  perhaps,  went  to  England  with  the  Nor- 
mans, and  migrated  to  Central  New  York  as  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lish Admiral.  The  larger  number  of  the  existing  French  names 
are  the  monuments  of  the  heroes  of  our  Revolutionary  war,  or  of 
some  early  speculator  in  land,  or  of  some  settler's  geographical 
fancy. 

Learning  these  facts,  a  historical  inquirer  would  be  tempted  at 
once  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  for  some  reason  the  French  ex- 
plorers and  missionaries  avoided  the  country  of  the  Iroquois.  In 
confirmation  of  this  he  would  note,  not  merely  the  absence  of  the  old 
French  names  from  that  country,  but  the  presence  of  them  in  many 
quarters  as  soon  as  you  cross  the  frontiers.  They  abound  in  north- 
eastern New  York;  for  example,  from  Lake  Champlain  westward 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  many  of  them  unmistakably  Roman  Catholic, 
and  affiliated  with  the  Canadian  names  across  the  river.  He 
might  naturally  infer  that  the  Iroquois  borders  were  those  of  the 
French  and  Jesuit  influence,  that  they  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try northeast  of  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as  of  the  chain  of  the  great 
lakes,  but  that  they  left  the  five  nations  to  other  influences.  But 
this  inference  would  be  mistaken  at  every  point.  There  were  no 
early  Roman  missions  at  all  in  that  northeastern  country.  The 
Roman  missions  which  flourished  there  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  missions  among  the  Iroquois  who  had 
then  migrated  thither;  and  of  all  the  early  Jesuit  missions  in  North 
America,  those  in  the  heart  of  the  Iroquois  country  itself  were  counted 
most  important,  were  most  fully  and  ably  manned,  and  were  most 
persistently  maintained.  The  history  of  that  country  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  the  history  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  and  the  French  explorers  in  it. 

If  we  look  once  more  at  the  geographical  names,  however,  we 
shall  identify  those  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  the  real  monu- 
ments of  the  history  of  early  events.  French  spellings  are  found 
in  such  instances  as  Chautauqua,  Chemung,  Chenango,  in  the 
name  Iroquois  itself,  in  Irondequoit  Bay.  The  name  Frontenac, 
as  applied  to  the  one  little  island  in  the  Cayuga  Lake,  may  be 
similarly  significant.  If  you  look  out  these  names  on  the  map, 
and  observe  how  they  are  located,  you  cannot  help  noticing  that 
they  mark  the  various  canoe  routes  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
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Iroquois  country  toward  the  head  of  canoe  navigation  on  the 
Allegheny  river,  and  therefore  toward  that  great  natural  centre  of 
commerce  and  influence  which  was  once  called  Fort  DuQuesne, 
and  is  now  called  Pittsburgh.  We  have  in  this  the  key  to  the 
whole  problem.  These  instances  point  to  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish lines  of  French  trading  posts,  French  forts,  French  Roman 
Catholic  missions  and  French  alliances  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Ohio  river,  thus  confining  the  English  and  Protestant  possession 
of  the  country  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  middle  Atlantic  coast, 
and  holding  for  France  and  the  Pope  all  the  rest  of  North 
America. 

The  attempt  thus  commemorated  was  important.  It  was  per- 
sisted in  for  nearly  two  centuries — from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
explorations  of  Champlain  to  that  of  the  last  of  the  so-called 
French  and  Indian  wars.  And  the  Roman  missionaries,  as  well 
as  the  explorers  and  the  statesmen,  were  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
the  success  of  the  attempt  depended  largely  on  the  establishment 
of  French  influence  in  the  regions  held  by  the  Iroquois.  Here, 
after  a  little,  they  concentrated  their  most  strenuous  efforts.  The 
first  Roman  missions  were  among  the  Abenaquis  in  Maine,  and 
among  the  Hurons  and  the  Algonquins  on  the  great  lakes.  But  as 
early  as  about  1640,  the  attention  of  the  Recollets  and  the  Jesuits 
had  been  turned  to  the  special  importance  of  the  Iroquois  coun- 
try. Their  missions  centered  at  Onondaga,  but  with  branches 
among  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Cayugas  and  Senecas.  For  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  pub- 
lished in  1851,  Mr.  John  M.  Shea  furnished  a  list  of  twenty-three 
Jesuit  Fathers  who  labored  at  these  stations  between  1640  and  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  They  had  attend- 
ants and  assistants,  the  counting  of  whom  would  largely  increase 
the  number.  They  were  men  of  enterprise  and  ability.  They 
had  whatever  resources  the  power  of  the  world-wide  Jesuit 
order  could  command.  They  maintained  their  work  with  varying 
success  until,  in  1711,  France,  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  formally 
relinquished  to  England  all  her  claims  to  the  Iroquois  country. 
Even  then  they  did  not  cease  their  exertions,  although  with  this 
treaty  the  missions  in  the  Iroquois  country  itself  came  to  an  end. 
The  Sulpitians  Francis  Picquet  and  Pierre  de  la  Garde,  from  1748 
till  after  1760,  made  another  attempt  to  carry  out  the  old  French 
policy,  by  gathering  the  Iroquois  under  French  and  Roman 
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and  Silas  Wright,  and  the  authors  Bryant,  Cooper,  Halleck,  Irving 
and  Paulding.  She  has  given  four  chief  magistrates  to  the  country 
and  four  Vice-Presidents,  and  her  Governors  of  the  past  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  years  have  included,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  as 
many  eminent  men  as  can  be  found  among  the  highest  officials  of 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  two  Clintons,  Jay,  Van  Buren,  Marcy,  Seward,  Wright,  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  Dickinson,  your  late  honored  president,  the  accomplished 
Seymour,  Samuel  Tilden,  and  John  A.  Dix,  the  soldier,  scholar  and 
statesman,  who  was  born  in  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  July  24, 
1798.  He  came  of  good  New  England  stock.  His  earliest  Ameri- 
can ancestor,  Anthony  Dix,  was  a  Puritan.  His  name  appears  in 
the  Plymoth  Records  in  1623  and  as  a  freeholder  in  1631.  The 
Governor's  father,  Timothy  Dix,  Jr.,  was  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Boscawen  and  was  a  man  of  education  and  means.  In 
his  house  Webster  first  met  Grace  Fletcher  while  she  was  teaching, 
and  whom  he  afterwards  married.  The  elder  Dix  became  Lieut.  Col.  of 
the  1 4th  U.  S.  Infantry  and  died  during  the  second  war  with  England. 
Young  Dix  was  a  bright  and  unusually  intelligent  boy.  At  the  age 
of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  the  oldest  classical 
school  in  New  England,  and  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
country,  numbering  among  its  pupils  such  men  as  Lewis  Cass 
Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  Jared  Sparks,  George  Bancroft, 
and  many  others  whom  all  Americans  delight  to  honor.  From 
Exeter,  Dix  was  sent  to  Montreal  College,  where  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  that  he  continued  to  cultivate  through  life,  and 
a  mastery  of  French  which  he  never  lost,  and  which  proved  of 
great  service  to  him  in  later  years  when  representing  our  country 
at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  the  Third.  In  1812,  he  was  appointed 
a  cadet  and  proceeding  to  Baltimore  aided  his  father,  Major  Dix 
and  also  pursued  his  studies  at  St.  Mary's  College.  In  1813,  he 
he  was  commissioned  ensign  of  the  i4th  U.  S.  Infantry  and  accom- 
panied his  regiment,  which  was  also  his  father's,  taking  part  in  the 
operations  of  that  year  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  Subsequently 
young  Dix  served  in  the  2ist  U.  S.  Infantry  at  Fort  Constitution, 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  became  second  lieutenant  in  March, 
1814,  was  adjutant  to  Col.  John  D.  B.  Walback,  and  in  August  was 
transferred  to  the  Third  U.  S.  Artillery.  In  1819,  he  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  then  in  command  of  the 
Northern  Military  Department  and  stationed  at  Brownsville,  where 
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he  studied  law,  and  later,  under  the  guidance  of  William  Wirt,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  spent  several 
winters  with  the  General.  In  1826,  Dix,  who  had  recently  mar- 
ried, was  sent  as  special  messenger  to  the  Court  of  Denmark,  Mrs. 
Dix  accompanying  him,  and  having  transacted  the  business  at 
Copenhagen,  they  spent  several  months  in  foreign  travel  before  re- 
turning home.  In  the  autumn  he  was  ordered  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  two  years  later,  having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
he  resigned  his  commission  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  the  law  at 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

And  here  I  will  introduce  an  anecdote  which  I  once  heard  Dix 
relate  of  Col.  John  McNeil,  who  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane,  and  lamed  for  life.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  a  martial  figure  and  six  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  he  and 
Winfield  Scott  being  the  tallest  officers  in  the  Army  at  that  time. 
Some  years  after  the  war  McNeil  was  in  Concord,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Legislature.  He  was  proud  of  his  lameness  and  supposed 
that  every  native  of  his  State  knew  how  it  happened.  While  walk- 
ing in  front  of  the  Capitol  a  new  member,  some  five  feet  high,  was 
presented  to  the  hero,  and  full  of  his  own  importance  said  in 
a  patronizing  manner,  "  I  am  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir, 
how  did  you  get  hurt?  "  The  General  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  and  looking  down  with  supreme  contempt  upon  the  little 
law-maker  said,  "  I  fell  through  a  barn  floor,  you  damned  fool ! 
Did  you  never  read  the  history  of  the  late  war  ?  v 

In  1830,  Dix  removed  to  Albany,  having  been  appointed  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  State  by  Gov.  Enos  B.  Throop,  and  three  years 
later  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State  and  Superintendent  of  Common 
-Schools,  publishing  during  this  period  numerous  reports  concerning 
the  schools,  and  also  an  important  pamphlet  in  relation  to  a  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  State.  He  became  a  member  of  the  "  Albany 
Regency,"  who  practically  ruled  the  Democratic  party  of  that 
period.  Going  out  of  office  in  1840,  on  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he 
turned  to  literary  pursuits,  and  was  the  chief  editor  of  u  The 
Northern  Light"  a  journal  of  high  literary  and  scientific  character 
which  was  issued  for  three  years.  During  this  period  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  soon  recognized  as  a  lead- 
ing member  of  that  body.  In  1843,  he  went  abroad  with  his 
family  and  spent  nearly  two  years  in  the  Island  of  Madeira  and  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  of  which  he  published  a  pleasant  account  in  a 
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volumn  entitled  "  A  Winter  in  Madeira  and  a  Summer  in  Spain 
and  Florence.11  From  1845  to  1849,  Dix  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  having  been  elected  as  Silas  Wright's  succes- 
sor. At  the  time  that  he,  Dix,  became  involved  in  the  Free-Soil 
movement  against  his  judgment  and  will  but  under  the  pressure  of 
influences  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  resist.  General  Dix 
always  regarded  the  Free-Soil  movement  as  a  serious  political  blun- 
der and  labored  to  heal  the  consequent  breach  in  the  Democratic 
party,  as  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  successive  administrations  of 
that  party  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 

In  1848,  Dix,  while  still  in  the  Senate,  was  nominated  by  the 
Free-Soil  Democratic  party  for  the  office  of  Governor,  but  shared 
in  the  overwhelming  defeat  sustained  by  VanBuren  and  Adams,  the 
candidates  of  the  same  party  for  the  positions  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject I  may  here  introduce  a  paragraph  from  his  concluding  speech 
in  the  Senate,  where  his  career  was  a  highly  honorable  one.  He 
said :  "  Mr.  President,  two  years  ago,  when  I  first  addressed  the 
Senate,  upon  this  subject,  under  the  instructions  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  I  said  that  by  no  instrumentality  of  hers  should  slavery 
be  carried  into  any  portion  of  this  continent  which  is  free.  I  re- 
peat the  declaration  now :  by  no  act,  by  no  acquiescence  of  hers,  shall 
slavery  be  carried  where  it  does  not  exist.  I  said,  at  the  time, 
that  in  whatever  manner  the  question  should  be  settled,  if  it  should 
be  decided  against  her  views  of  justice  and  right,  her  devotion  to 
the  Union  and  to  her  sister  States  should  remain  unshaken  and 
unimpaired.  Speaking  in  her  name  and  for  the  last  time  within 
these  walls,  I  repeat  this  declaration  also.  She  does  not  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  disunion.  I  am  thankful  that  her  faith  is  also 
mine.  My  confidence  is  founded  upon  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  soil, 
and  whose  attachment  is  strong  in  proportion  to  their  close  com- 
munion with  it.  They  have  incorporated  with  it  the  labor  of  their 
own  hands.  It  has  given  them  back  wealth  and  health  and 
strength — health  to  enjoy  and  strength  to  defend  what  they  pos- 
sess. In  seasons  of  tranquility  and  peace  they  are  unseen — too 
often  perhaps  forgotten :  but  it  is  in  their  silent  and  sober  toil  that 
the  public  prosperity  is  wrought  out.  It  is  only  in  the  hour  of 
peril  that  they  come  forth  from  a  thousand  hills  and  valleys  and 
plains  to  sustain  with  strong  aims  the  country  they  have  made  pros- 
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perous.     In  them  the  Union  will  find  its  surest  protectors.     They 
are  too  virtuous  and  too  independent  to  be  corrupted.     They  are 
spread  over  too  broad  a  surface  for  the  work  of  seduction.     It  is 
in  towns  and  public  assemblies,  where  men  are  concentrated,  that 
the  tempter  can  with  more  assurance  sit  down,  as  of  old,  in  the  guise 
of  friendship,  and  whisper  into  the  unsuspecting  or  willing  ear,  the 
lesson  of  disobedience  and  treachery.     Prom  this  danger  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  secure.     And  let  us  be  assured  they  will 
never  permit  the  banner  which  floats  over  them  at  home,  and  car- 
ries their  name  to  every  sea,   to  be  torn  down  either  by  internal 
dissension  or  external  violence.     Such  is  my  firm,  my  unalterable 
conviction.      But,   if   I   am  mistaken  in  all  this — if  the  spangled 
field  it  bears  aloft  is  destined  to  be  broken  up— then  my  prayer 
will  be,  that  the  star  which  represents  New  York  in  the  constella- 
tion of  States  may  stand- fixed  until  every  other  shall  have  fallen.'1 
General  Dix  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  canvass  which 
elected  Franklin  Pierce  and  it  may  possibly  be  within  the  recollec- 
tion  of  many   persons  in   this  audience,    that  he   made  a  ringing 
speech  in  your  beautiful  city,  October  13,   1852.     He  was  invited 
to  fill  the  highest  post  in  Pierce's  cabinet,  but  the  place,  was  given 
to  William  L.  Marcy.     Dix  accepted  the  assistant  treasurership  of 
New  York,  now  most  acceptably  filled  by  the  President  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  later  Pierce  obtained  the  General's  consent  to  be  ap- 
pointed minister  to  France,  but  the  nomination  was  never  sent  to 
the  Senate.      In  this   case  as   well  as   in  the   former  one,  intrigues 
were  set  on  foot  which  poor  Pierce  had  not  the  strength  of  charac- 
ter to  resist,  and  so  he  twice  committed  a  breach  of  faith  towards 
a  faithful  friend  and  a  most  earnest  supporter.      In  the  contest  of 
1856,   Dix  advocated  the  election  of  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge 
with  voice  and  pen,  and  four  years  later  with  equal  earnestness  op- 
posed the  election  of  Mr.   Lincoln,   voting  for  Breckenridge  and 
Lane.      In   May,    1860,  after  the  defalcations   in   the   New  York 
Postoffice,    he    was  appointed    Postmaster,    and   in    the    following 
January,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  leading  bankers  and  financiers 
of  the  country,   Dix  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
President   Buchanan,  holding  the  office  until  the  close  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  filling  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  and  advantage 
of  the  country.     His  appointment  immediately  relieved  the  govern- 
ment  from  a  financial  deadlock,   gave  it   the  funds   that  it  needed 
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but  had  previously  failed  to  obtain,  and  produced  a  general  confi- 
dence in  its  stability. 

When  General  Dix  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary,  there  were 
two  revenue  cutters  at  New  Orleans,  and  fearing  they  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Secessionists,  he  ordered  them  to  New  York. 
The  captain  of  the  McClelland,  after  consulting  with  the  disloyal 
collector  of  New  Orleans,  refused  to  obey  the  order  sent  through 
an  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  whereupon  Dix  telegraphed: 
'*  Tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  arrest  Captain  Breshwood,  assume 
command  of  the  cutter,  and  obey  the  order  I  sent  through  you. 
If  Captain  Breshwood,  after  arrest^  undertakes  to  interfere  with  the 
command  of  the  cutter,  tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  consider  him 
as  a  mutineer,  and  treat  him  accordingly.  If  any  one  attempt  to 
haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot."  The  pub- 
lication of  this  famous  dispatch,  of  which  the  original  may  be  seen 
later  in  the  evening,  created  a  profound  impression  throughout  the 
North,  not  unlike  some  of  those  stirring  sentences  sent  by  General 
Grant  from  the  battle-fields  of  the  South.  "  SHOOT  HIM  ON  THE  SPOT  " 
is  likely  to  live  as  long  as  the  immortal  words  of  the  dying  Law- 
rence: "  Don't  give  up  the  ship! ''  With  the  celebrated  dispatch 
I  this  morning  received  the  following  note  : 

TRINITY  RECTORY,  Jan.  13,  1890. 

My  Dear  General : — With  a  confidence  by  which  you  ought  to  be  compli- 
mented, yet  with  a  solicitude  which  I  cannot  describe,  I  now  entrust  to  your  care 
the  original  dispatch.  May  your  journey  be  prosperous !  May  you  and  the 
document  return  unscathed  !  Very  truly  yours, 

Gen.  Jas.  Grant  Wilson.  MORGAN  Dix. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  General  Dix  took  an 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Union  Defence  Committee, 
and  was  its  first  president ;  he  also  presided  at  the  greatest  meeting 
of  that  period,  held  in  Union  Square,  New  York,  April  24,  1861. 
On  President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops,  he  organized  and  sent 
to  the  field  seventeen  regiments,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
four  Major-Generals  of  the  New  York  State  forces.  In  June  fol- 
lowing, Dix  was  commissioned  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and 
ordered  to  Washington  to  command  the  Arlington  and  Alexandria 
Department.  By  misrepresentation  and  successful  political  in- 
trigue, this  disposition  was  changed,  and  he  was  sent  in  July  to 
Baltimore  as  commander  of  the  Department  of  Maryland,  which 
was  then  considered  a  post  of  comparative  unimportance ;  but,  in 
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the  defeat  of  the  Federal  forces  at  Bull  Run,  matters  changed ; 
Maryland  became  for  the  time  the  centre  and  key  of  the  national 
position,  and  it  was  mainly  through  General  Dix's  energetic  and 
judicious  measures  that  the  city  and  State  were  prevented  from 
joining  the  Confederate  cause.  As  illustrating  his  sagacity  as  a 
statesman  and  his  firmness  as  a  soldier,  I  may  mention  that  at  the 
time  when  it  was  expected  that  a  terrible  outbreak  was  about  to 
occur  in  Baltimore,  it  was  rumored  that  in  such  an  event  he  would 
shell  the  town,  and  a  deputation  of  leading  ladies  went  to  Fort 
McHenry  to  remonstrate.  After  some  conversation  he  invited 
them  to  a  walk  around  the  walls.  When  the  General  came  to  the 
largest  gun  in  the  fort,  he  stopped,  and  said :  "  Ladies,  there  will 
be  no  trouble  in  this  city  unless  it  is  created  by  persons  of  your 
social  position.  The  common  people  will  not  rise  until  they  see 
the  aristocracy  of  Baltimore  moving.  The  safety  of  the  town  and 
the  lives  of  its  citizens  are  therefore  substantially  in  your  hands. 
Will  you  oblige  me  by  mounting  these  steps,  looking  over  the  top 
of  that  gun,  and  observing  the  place  to  which  it  points."  The 
ladies  complied,  and  one  exclaimed,  "It  points  to  Monument 
Square!"  "Yes,"  said  Dix,  "and  I  must  now  inform  you  that  if 
there  should  be  an  uprising  in  Baltimore,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
try  and  put  it  down;  and  that  gun  is  the  first  that  I  shall  fire." 
There  was  no  rising  in  Baltimore. 

In  May,  1862,  General  Dix  was  relieved  from  the  command  of 
the  Department  of  Maryland,  and  ordered  to  Fortress  Monroe; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1863,  after  the  trouble  connected  with  the 
terrible  draft  riots,  he  was  sent  to  New  York  as  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  East,  and  was  continued  in  this  important  posi- 
tion until  his  resignation,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  four  years' 
war.'  In  1866,  he  was  made  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  the  prelude  to  another  and  a  higher  appointment  during  the 
same  year,  that  of  Minister  to  France.  Among  the  many  Ameri- 
cans of  distinction  who  have  filled  that  high  office,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  any  of  the  number  have  done  so  with  more  honor  to 
themselves  and  their  country  than  John  A.  Dix.  His  character  as 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  his  great  experience  as  a  statesman, 
and  his  familiarity  with  the  French  language,  all  combined  to  fit 
him  for  the  position. 

In  1872,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  as 
a   Republican   by   a   majority   of  53,000,  and  while   holding   that 
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office  rendered  the  country  an  important  service  in  thwarting  the 
proceedings  of  the  inflationists  in  Congress,  and,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  strengthening  the  na- 
tional administration  in  its  opposition  to  them. 

In  the  oversight  of  the  militia  system  of  the  State,  Dix  was 
thorough  and  keen.  He  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  a  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  military  matters  and  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
old  soldier.  Under  his  administration  the  National  Guard  of 
New  York  received  important  benefits.  Rifle  practice  was  brought 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  general  efficiency  and 
discipline  of  the  force  greatly  advanced. 

As  regards  the  State  finances,  the  Governor's  course  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  To  no  subject  had  he  given  greater 
attention  during  a  long  life,  and  on  none  had  he  more  decided 
convictions.  On  these  points  he  was  as  firm  as  his  Dutch  pre- 
decessor, the  stubborn  Stuyvesant,  or  as  he  was  called,  "hard- 
headed  Peter.'' 

In  addition  to  several  minor  items  of  debt  extinguished  under 
the  administration  of  Governor  Dix,  reference  should  be  made  to 
reductions  in  the  State  expenditure  effected  by  means  of  Con- 
stitutional amendments.  Of  these  three  were  secured — one 
reforming  the  system  of  canal  management,  a  second  reforming 
the  system  of  State  prisons,  and  a  third  prohibiting  all  taxation 
for  canal  expenditures.  Large  savings  were  thus  effected ;  but  the 
fruits  were  not  gathered  till  a  later  day,  and  the  credit  was  calmly 
assumed  by  the  persons  who  had  most  persistently  opposed  those 
beneficial  measures. 

On  a  renomination  in  1874,  Dix  was  defeated  in  consequence 
chiefly  of  the  reaction  against  the  President  under  the  "  third  term 
panic/'  and  partly  owing  to  the  studious  apathy  of  several  promi- 
nent and  zealous  Republican  politicians  who  desired  his  defeat. 
The  office  of  Governor  was  filled  by  General  Dix  with  unsullied 
integrity,  such  as  had  characterized  his  conduct  in  all  the  many 
public  positions  which  he  had  held  during  the  previous  half  cen- 
tury, and  with  the  close  of  his  term  he  retired  to  private  life  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five  with  the  universal  respect  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  still  in  the  possession  of  vigorous  mental  and  bodily* 
health. 

During  his  long  and  busy  career  Dix  held  many  other  places  of 
importance.  In  1853,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Mississippi 
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and  Missouri  Railway  Company,  and  ten  years  later  became  the 
first  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  an  office  which  he 
held  until  1868,  also  filling  a  similar  place  for  a  few  months  in  1872 
to  the  Erie  Railway  Company.  He  was  for  thirty  years  a  vestry- 
man of  Trinity  Church  and  also  a  devout  member,  and  in  1872, 
he  became  comptroller  of  that  important  corporation,  and  was  fre- 
quently a  member  of  the  General  and  Diocesan  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  an  elegant  public  speaker,  expressing 
himself  with  force  and  felicity,  and  there  was  perhaps  no  orator  of 
his  time  who  was  more  frequently  called  upon  to  preside  and  speak 
on  great  occasions  than  John  A.  Dix.  As  already  mentioned  he 
presided  at  the  war  meeting  in  Union  Square  in  1861 ;  five  years 
later  he  delivered  the  address  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the 
occasion  of  the  reception  by  the  Seventh  Regiment  to  its  members 
who  had  served  in  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  civil  war ;  and 
in  the  same  year,  by  invitation  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
he  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Winfield  Scott.  He 
presided  at  the  meeting  held  in  New  York  in  1871,  to  express  to 
United  Italy  the  sympathy  and  congratulations  of  the  American 
people  upon  the  emancipation  of  Rome  and  its  occupation  as  the 
future  capital  of  the  nation,  for  which  he  received  the  personal 
thanks  of  Victor  Emanuel.  When  in  the  same  year  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis  visited  New  York,  General  Dix  was  asked  to  make  the 
address  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  Page's  picture  of 
Farragut  in  the  Mobile  fight,  intended  for  the  Emperor's  gallery, 
and  given  by  a  few  New  York  gentlemen  as  a  token  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  sympathy  shown  by  the  Russian  government  and 
people  during  the  civil  war,  and  in  recognition  of  the  courtesies 
extended  to  the  gallant  Admiral  and  his  companion  during  the 
then  recent  visit  of  the  American  squadron  to  Cronstadt. 

In  token  of  his  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to  his  son 
by  General  Dix,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  him  the  Star  and  Cross 
of  the  Military  Order  of  St.  Stanislaus,  which  was  conferred  on  him 
at  his  New  York  residence  by  the  Russian  Consul,  in  the  presence 
of  a  few  guests,  November  5,  1872.  It  was  just  before  the  State 
election,  and  he  merrily  remarked  in  reference  to  the  date  of  its 
receipt,  "  I  think  this  the  most  appropriate  time,  for  if  I  should  be 
elected  Governor,  I  shall  be  able  to  wear  my  decoration  on  ^  State 
occasions,  while,  if  I  am  defeated,  I  shall  have  it  to  console  my- 
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self  with.''     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  once  wore  it,  but  put  it 
aside  with  many  other  heirlooms,  for  transmission  to  his  children. 

At  the  Centennial  celebration  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music, 
New  York,  July  4,  1876,  the  General  was  again  called  on  to  pre- 
side. When  in  the  course  of  the  address  by  the  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  he  said  of  the  city  of  New  York,  "  Its  leaders 
of  opinion  to-day  are  the  men — like  him  who  presides  in  our  as- 
sembly- '  the  applause  burst  out  instantaneously  and  was  so  pro- 
longed that  the  speaker  could  not  proceed,  but  stood  in  silence  for 
a  full  minute.  As  he  attempted  again  to  finish  the  sentence  the 
applause  was  repeated,  and  baffled  him  anew.  At  last  the  Rev. 
Dr.  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  I  am  de- 
termined to  finish  the  sentence  if  it  takes  an  hour — '  whom  virtue 
exalts  and  character  crowns."  Then  the  enthusiastic  applause  was 
repeated,  if  possible,  more  vigorously  than  before.  During  the 
same  year,  General  Dix  delivered  his  last  important  public  address, 
treating  his  subject,  the  "Political  and  Social  Evils  of  the  Day," 
in  a  vigorous  and  exhaustive  manner,  for  although  then  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year,  he  exhibited  no  sign  of  weakness  or  waning 
strength,  nor  gave  any  evidence  that  his  honored  career  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close. 

"  In  years  he  seemed,  but  not  impaired  by  years !  " 

At  the  close  of  the  address  Governor  Hoffman  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  seconded  by  another  New  York  Governor,  E.  D. 
Morgan,  who,  being  urged  to  speak,  said  he  was  no  orator  like  Dix, 
and  if  after  the  eloquence  of  the  evening,  he  should  attempt  to 
make  a  speech,  he  feared  that  the  General  would  say,  "  SHOOT 
HIM  ON  THE  SPOT  ! ''  This  allusion  to  his  immortal  order  was  re- 
ceived with  uproarious  applause. 

General  Dix  was  well  known  for  his  scholarly  attainments  and 
thorough  culture,  speaking  several  languages  with  fluency,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in  classical  studies,  more  particu- 
larly in  Latin.  His  translations  of  the  Dies  Irae  and  the  Stab  at 
Mater  received  the  commendation  of  many  of  the  most  competent 
critics  of  both  continents.  They  were  privately  printed,  but  have 
both  found  places  in  several  anthologies,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
admirable  life  of  the  General  from  the  pen  of  his  eldest  son,  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  In  1864  there 
was  issued  in  two  octavo  volumes,  the  "  Speeches  and  Occasional 
Addresses  of  John  A.  Dix."  His  other  publications,  which  ap- 
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peared  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  beginning   with  a  "  Sketch  of 
the   Resources  of  New  York,"  and  including  orations  and  other 
brochures,  number  thirty  titles.     He  was   a  great   lover  of  music, 
and  for  many  years  played  the  violin  for   at   least   two   hours   each 
day.      Later  on  in  life  he  substituted  trie  piano  for   the   former  in- 
strument.    The  General  said,  "  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  lost  any 
valuable  time  by  studying  music,  for  my  practice  has  always  been  after 
full  hours  of  labor,  when  I  should   otherwise  have  given  myself  up 
to  lounging."     While  I  cannot   claim   for  him   the    conversational 
gifts  of  a  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  or  Gladstone,  all  of  whom  I   happen 
to  have  heard,  he  was  an  excellent  talker,  having  read  and  heard 
much,  met  many  illustrious  men,  and   possessed   a  memory  which 
held  fast  as   with  links  of  steel  to  everything  worth  remembering. 
Dix,  as  early  as  the  year  1818,  when  on  duty  in   Washington    as 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Brown,  had  visited  Jefferson  at  Monticello, 
and  was  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  prominent  public  men  of 
that  and   later  periods  of  his  life.     He    vividly    recalled    debates 
which  occurred  seventy  years   ago,   such   as   that  between   Rufus 
King,  of  New  York,  and  William  Pinckney,  of  Maryland,  concern- 
ing which  he  said :  "  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  con- 
trast than  that  in   the   oratory  of  the   two   Senators.     Mr.    King's 
was   calm,  dignified,   argumentative,  forcible,  and  at  times  fervid; 
Pinckney's   was  impassioned,  fiery,  and   sometimes  bordering  on 
violence,  but  sustained  throughout  with  surpassing  logical  power." 
Dix  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  John  C.  Calhoun  and  the  other 
Democratic  leaders,  and  sat  in   the  Senate  with  the  great    South 
Carolinean  and  his  contemporaries  Benton,  Clay  and  Webster.     In 
a  brief  autobiography  of  his  early   life  he  says,  "  One  of  the  chief 
celebrities  of  the  time  when  I  was  hibernating  in  Washington  was 
John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke.     He  was  as  remarkable  in  his  dress 
as  he  was  in  his  physical  characteristics.     Tall,  lean,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  his  ungainly  walk  was   made  more  conspicuous  by  a  jockey 
cap  and  a  cape  over  a  long  surtout.     Willarcrs  Hotel   on   Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  near  the  Treasury  Department,  was  then   known   as 
Strothers'.      It  was  the  chief  hotel  in  the  city,  and  contained  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  both   Houses   of  Congress. 
Mr.  Van   Buren,    Louis   McLane,    and    Gen.    Van    Rensselaer,  of 
Albany,  known  as  the  patron,  had  then  parlors   which   were   fash- 
ionable resorts  in   the   evening.     The    most    frequented    of  these 
places  of  meeting  was  that   of  John   D.  Dickinson,  a   member   of 
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the  House  of  Representatives,  from  Troy,  N.  Y.  His  daughter, 
an  only  child, — afterward  the  wife  of  Ogle  Tayloe,  of  Washington — 
made  it  particularly  attractive  by  her  charming  manners  and  con- 
versation, as  well  as  by  her  musical  talent.  I  was  then  practicing 
on  the  violin,  and  we  played  innumerable  duets — generally  by  our- 
selves, but  sometimes  for  the  entertainment  of  others.  Randolph 
was  an  occasional  visitor,  and  paid  courtly  attentions  to  the  young 
lady — not  with  any  hymeneal  purpose,  for,  apart  from  the  disparity  of 
age,  he  was  notoriously  not  a  marrying  man.  One  Saturday  evening 
when  Mrs.  Dickinson's  parlor  was  thronged  with  the  elite  of  the 
capital,  the  subject  of  conversation  was  Edward  Everett,  then  a 
young  Unitarian  clergyman,  who  had  come  to  Washington  with  a 
distinguished  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  whose  friends  had 
obtained  permission  for  him  to  preach  the  following  day  in  the 
Hall  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Randolph  came  in  when  the  dis- 
cussion was  at  its  height.  He  took  no  part  in  it  until  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, turning  to  him,  said,  '  Mr.  Randolph,  are  you  going  to  hear 
Mr.  Everett  to-morrow  ? '  I  remember  well,"  adds  the  General, 
"  as  the  hush  of  voices  indicated  the  general  interest  in  his  answer, 
how  a  low  murmer  of  mingled  import  ran  through  the  room  as  he 
replied,  in  a  sententious  fashion  not  unusual  with  him,  and  in  his 
heightened,  squeaking  voice,  'Can't  patronize  antichrist,  Madame.' 
I  did  not  know,"  concludes  Dix,  "  to  what  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  he  belonged ;  it  was  quite  manifest  that  he  was  not  unwill- 
ing to  proclaim  himself  an  uncompromising  Trinitarian." 

Two  of  the  General's  anecdotes  of  Washington,  which  have  not 
appeared  in  any  of  his  biographies,  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
this  audience.  Many  present  will  remember  the  death  of  Mrs- 
Robert  Tyler  during  the  past  month.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Mary 
Fairlie,  a  noted  New  York  belle  who  married  Cooper,  the  English 
actor.  Her  father,  Major  Fairlie,  was  an  officer  of  the  American 
Army  and  a  famous  wit  and  raconteur*  who  made  a  wager  with  his 
friend  Hamilton  that  he  would  not  only  make  Washington  laugh, 
but  that  the  "  Father  of  his  Country,"  then  President  and  residing 
in  New  York,  should  laugh  uproariously.  WThile  out  on  the  Hud- 
son with  a  party  of  friends  he  was  so  overcome  by  the  drollery  of  a 
story  related  by  the  Major  that  in  a  paroxysm  of  laughter  he 
actually  fell  back  in  the  boat  in  the  manner  of  an  oarsman  who,  as 
it  is  said,  l  catches  a  crab.'  It  was  several  minutes  before  Wash- 
ington succeeded  in  recovering  his  usual  gravity  of  demeanor,  and 
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Hamilton  of  course  lost  his  wager  with  the  William  Travers  of 
that  time.  The  other  incident  is  of  an  occasion  when  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  poorly  clad  and  armed,  were  in  battle  array  in  front 
of  the  disciplined  Veterans  of  England.  Washington  rode  along 
the  lines  and  when  he  came  before  us,  says  the  narrator,  he  stopped 
and  said,  "  I  place  great  confidence  in  this  Rhode  Island  regiment.'' 
And  when  I  heard  that,  "  said  the  veteran,"  I  clasped  my  musket 
to  my  breast  and  said,  "  Damn  'em,  let  'em  come  on  ! ' 

General  Dix  had  a  strong  love  for  country  life  and  always  looked 
forward  with  delight  to  leaving  the  city  for  some  of  the  many 
country  places  which  he  owned  or  occupied  during  two  score  and 
ten  years.  His  last  summer  home,  "  Seafield,"  on  the  south  side 
of  Long  Island,  at  West  Hampton,  he  purchased  in  1870.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  sportsman  and  this  influenced  his  selection  of 
a  site  near  the  Great  South  Bay.  It  consisted  of  fifty  acres  and  a 
commodious  residence.  His  son  gives  the  following  description  of 
Dix  when  out  duck-shooting.  He  says,  "  the  General's  costume 
can  hardly  be  described,  in  adequate  terms.  A  more  amazing,  a 
more  disreputable  figure,  was  nowhere  presented  on  Long 
Island.  Obliged  to  be  half  the  time  in  the  water,  wading  after  fallen 
birds,  or  adjusting  his  decoys,  he  usually  wore  a  suit  of  india-rub- 
ber overalls,  to  which,  when  it  rained,  he  added  other  articles  of 
the  same  material,  rendering  himself  indifferent  to  the  heaviest 
storm.  But  ordinarily  he  completed  his  attire  by  a  gray  tweed 
coat,  which  looked  older  than  its  wearer,  and  an  enormous  straw 
hat  served  at  once  as  an  umbrella  and  a  sunshade.'  About  his 
neck  hung  a  whistle,  attached  to  a  coarse  piece  ol  twine.  The 
only  thing  in  perfect  order  were  the  guns,  of  which  he  generally 
had  two  or  three  at  hand,  each  shining  from  assiduous  care,  and 
each  certain  death  to  whatever  came  within  its  range.  So  extra- 
ordinary an  object  as  the  General  in  his  shooting-blind  has  rarely 
been  seen.  He  delighted  in  feeling  that  no  one  would  imagine  it 
to  be  he  ;  and  again  and  again  was  he  pointed  out  to  strangers  passing 
by,  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  beach,  as  the  greatest  curiosity  of 
the  region.  Their  amazement  generally  knew  no  bounds.  Sub- 
dued exclamations  would  attest  it  thus:  " Do  you  see  that  man 
over  there  ?  Who  do  you  suppose  that  is  ?  That's  the  Governor ; 
that's  General  Dix  !  "  Why,  you  don't  say  so  !  Why,  it  can't  be 
possible !  Well,  now,  for  mercy's  sake,  do  stop  and  let's  have  a 
look  at  him  !  Good  gracious  !  v 
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"  The  General  spent  part  of  every  day  in  his  lair,  and  was  often  there 
all  day  long :  for  whenever  the  birds  were  flying,  or  likely  to  fly — 
which  in  his  hopeful  view,  was  very  frequently  the  case — he  arose 
about  four  o'clock,  and  was  in  position  behind  his  artillery,  hours 
before  any  one  else  in  the  house  was  awake.  Thus  he  literally 
lived  in  the  open  air,  under  the  blue  sky,  and  exposed  to  sun  and 
wind  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons :  and  in  this  way  his 
system  became,  as  it  were,  case-hardened,  as  beseemed  that  of  a 
veteran  of  wars.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  these  habits  he  added 
ten  good  years  to  his  life,  and  kept  up  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  the 
cheeriness  of  his  heart,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  thoughts  even  to  the 
end.  "  If  we  could  have  known,"  adds  Dr.  Dix,  "  what  subjects  he  re- 
volved, and  in  what  meditations  he  was  engaged,  during  those 
days,  what  an  insight  should  we  have  had  into  his  active  mind,  and 
what  a  book  might  have  been  written  ! ' 

Whatever  General  Dix  did  was  done  with  all  his  heart.     He  en- 
tered into  work  and  play  with  the  same  cordial  and  energetic  interest. 
He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  would  .laugh  till  laughter  be- 
came painful  at  a  good  story,  a  comedy,  or  an  amusing  song.     He 
loved  the  quiet  pleasures  of  his  own  happy  home,  where  each  member 
of  the   family  contributed  their  share  toward  the   gratification   of 
the   household.     He   was  exceedingly  fond  of  games,  and  played 
them  well ;  but  he  never  thoroughly  liked  those  in  which  there  was 
an  element  of  chance,  grading  his  estimate  of  them   according   to 
their  freedom  from  that  source  of  uncertainty.     Chess,  of  course, 
stood  highest  of  all  in  his  favor;    whist  standing  second   in    his 
regard.     Among  his  marked  characteristics  was  that  of  invariable 
courtesy  towards   inferiors,  and  his  unfailing  deference   to  the  fair 
sex,  combined  with  a  peculiar  sensitiveness   about  saying  or  doing 
anything  that   would  inflict    pain.      His   philanthropy  and   public 
spirit  were  manifested  on  all  proper   occasions.     As   a  citizen  and 
Christian  his  example  was  faultless,  and   as   a  husband  and  father 
he  was  all  that  a  man  should  be.     He  was   a  tireless  worker,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  without  nerves,  for  he  went  on  one  occa- 
sion in  the  early  dawn  to  see  two  men  guillotined,  returning  to  the 
family  breakfast  table  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened.    What  the 
venerable  historian   Bancroft  said  to  me  last  week  in  Washington 
of  Dix's  predecessor,  DeWitt   Clinton,  that  he  "  narrowly  escaped 
being  a  man  of  genius  like   Hamilton  and  Webster,"  was  certainly 
true  of  the  General. 
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After  a  brief  illness,  John  A.  Dix  died  in  his  own  house  in  New 
York  city  on  Monday,  April  21,  1879,  having  nearly  completed 
eighty-one  years,  and  he  was  buried  by  his  own  request  from  Trinity 
Church,  without  parade  or  unnecessary  ceremony,  on  the  following 
Thursday.  Many  honors  were  justly  paid  to  his  memory,  and  his 
death  announced  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
recommended  his  fellow-citizens  "  to  participate  in  the  general 
mark  of  respect  to  his  worth  as  a  private  citizen,  and  to  his  emi- 
nent services  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  Minister  to 
France,  and  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York/' 

On  Saturday,  June  28th,  the  coffin  containing  his  remains  was 
taken  from  the  vault  in  Trinity  churchyard,  in  which  it  had  been 
temporarily  placed,  and  conveyed  privately  to  Trinity  cemetery, 
where  it  was  laid  in  the  spot  previously  pointed  out  to  his  eldest 
son  as  his  final  resting-place. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  John  A.  Dix  shared  with  William 
Cullen  Bryant  the  honor  of  being  the  first  citizens  of  the  great 
metropolis,  where  they  so  long  resided.  Both  New  Englanders, 
both  scholars  and  men  of  spotless  character,  both  Democrats 
who  in  later  life  acted  with  the  Republicans,  both  passing  four- 
score, with  a  kindred  love  of  out-of-door  life,  and  both  in  equal 
request  as  presiding  officers  or  orators  on  important  occasions. 
In  one  particular  only  were  the  two  men  widely  different.  Bryant 
never  held  a  public  office,  while  Dix  filled  perhaps  more  official 
positions  than  any  one  of  his  American  contemporaries,  and,  I 
think,  it  may  be  safely  added,  filled  them  with  advantage  to  his 
adopted  city  and  State  and  to  the  general  government,  all  whom 
he  served  with  equal  fidelity. 

According  to  the  ancient  Greek  adage,  "Whom  the  gods  love 
die  young."  The  same  thought  was  expressed  by  an  English 
poet  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  epitaphs  ever  written — that  on  a 
newborn  infant,  by  Robert  Lowth,  who  declined  the  archbishopric 

of  Canterbury: 

"  'Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade, 

Death  came  with  timely  care, 
The  op'ning  bud  to  heaven  conveyed, 
And  bade  it  blossom  there  !  " 

But  if  it  is  a  blessing  or  sign  of  Divine  favor  to  die  young,  surely 
it  is  a  still  greater  blessing  to  live  long,  happy,  useful,  spotless 
lives,  and  sink  serenely,  full  of  years,  into  the  grave,  regretted  and 
universally  esteemed,  like  the  contemporaries  Bryant  and  Dix. 
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I  have  thus,  Mr.  President,  briefly  told  the  story  of  the  career 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  State  Governors — -one 
whose 

"  Life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  '  This  was  a  man ! ' 

and  I  can  most  truly  adopt  Lord  Erskine's  words  in  closing  the 
preface  to  Mr.  Fox's  speeches,  that  "  I  regard  it  as  among  the 
most  happy  circumstances  of  my  life  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  thus  publicly  expressing  veneration  for  his  memory." 
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Great  results  depend  on  little  things,  and  the  course  of  nations 
is  much  affected  by  incidents  of  which  they  often  know  little  or 
nothing.  Some  of  these  are  so  curious,  so  slight  in  themselves, 
yet  so  great  in  their  consequences,  that  they  seem  parts  of  one 
stupendous  plan,  and  we  feel  with  others  that  "there's  a  divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will."  In  no  in- 
stance does  this  seem  to  me  more  evident  than  in  our  colonial 
relations  to  the  New  York  Iroquois.  They  had  just  become  a 
power  in  eastern  New  York,  when  the  Dutch  and  the  French  made 
their  settlements  on  either  side.  They  were  most  likely  to  be 
strongly  influenced  by  the  French ;  they  were  several  times  almost 
on  their  side ;  yet,  as  a  body,  they  adhered  to  the  colony  of  New 
York,  and  so  changed  the  destinies  of  a  continent.  The  fact  is  well 
known,  and  has  often  been  pointed  out.  It  has  seldom  been 
shown  on  what  very  little  things  the  result  depended.  The 
stratagem  of  a  savage,  the  bravery  of  some  besieged  Indians,  the 
eloquence  of  a  forest  orator,  the  personal  friendship  or  the  pledged 
word  of  some  dusky  son  of  the  woodlands,  alone  saved  New  York 
from  being  French.  I  do  not  mean  that  such  an  event  would  have 
been  an  unhappy  lot,  but  that  it  would  have  altered  our  destiny 
and  changed  the  history  of  our  race.  The  Five  Nations  did  not 
plan  for  this,  but  they  were  unconscious  agents  in  making  our 
present  history. 

I  have  just  completed  a  survey  of  the  Huron  Iroquois  district, 
embracing  portions  of  Canada  and  several  States,  and  part  of  the 
work  was  a  consideration  of  the  origin  and  movements  of  this 
important  family.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  every  question  satisfac- 
torily, and  there  is  no  need  of  going  over  the  whole  ground.  Our 
present  subject  takes  in  only  those  nations  which  lived  in  New 
York,  and  but  for  the  period  of  our  colonial  existence.  When 
first  known  they  occupied  districts  which,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
mained theirs  unto  the  end,  and  their  earlier  history  may  be  left 
untouched. 
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One  single  exception  1  would  make  to  this.  When  the 
colonists  came  the  Five  Nations  were  already  here,  as  a  barrier 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  If  they  had  long  been  in  their 
later  homes,  the  result  was  just  the  same  as  .though  they  had 
recently  settled  in  the  land;  but  if  they  had  come  just  in  time  to 
be  this  barrier,  then  it  seems  more  plainly  providential.  When 
here  before,  I  knew  the  Mohawk  towns  in  a  general  way,  but  I 
have  twice  carefully  gone  over  the  ground  the  past  year,  without 
changing  the  decision  at  which  New  York  archaeologists  had 
arrived.  The  Mohawks  did  not  settle  near  the  Mohawk  river 
,  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  little  before  the  Dutch  and 
French  came.  The  Onondagas  did  not  settle  in  their  country 
until  about  the  same  time.  These  may  be  regarded  as  fixed  facts, 
abundantly  proved. 

They  involve  another  thing  besides  the  providential  establish- 
ment of  this  barrier,  just  in  time.  Both  nations  were  driven  from 
their  earlier  seats  by  the  Huron  and  Algonquin  war,  and  French 
aid  to  their  enemies  awakened  their  hostility  against  the  Canadian 
colonists.  Suppose  that  the  Mohawks  had  remained  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal  until  Champlain  arrived,  and  what  would  have  been 
the  result  ?  That  sagacious  man  would  have  won  their  hearts,  as 
he  did  those  of  the  Canadian  Indians,  and  all  the  Iroquois  would 
have  been  his  friends.  There  would  have  been  nothing  between 
him  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  except  the  River  Indians  in  New 
York,  and  he  might  easily  have  possessed  the  whole  land.  As  it 
was,  he  turned  to  the  distant  Hurons,  and  after  two  short  invasions 
of  New  York,  contented  himself  with  Canada. 

Just  in  time  had  some  of  the  strongest  Iroquois  nations  moved 
southward,  just  in  time  had  they  formed  their  league  and  acquired 
power,  to  become  factors  in  founding  and  strengthening  the  future 
United  States.  The  French  would  have  brought  here  kindly 
hearts,  courteous  manners,  and  many  of  the  best  things  of  human 
life,  but  they  never  would  have  founded  a  republic,  or  given  it 
grand  proportions.  The  Iroquois  were  comparatively  feeble,  and 
incoherent  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but  by  a  like  decree  became 
a  barrier  which  could  not  be  passed.  They  served  their  purpose, 
but  when  that  was  fulfilled  their  league  was  broken,  their  power 
ceased  to  be. 

In  his  "  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  Mr.  Creasy 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  greatest  and  most  brilliant  battles  were 
c 
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not  the  most  important,  and  on  this  he  based  his  arrangement. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  selecting  but  few,  he  gave  but  one  to  the 
United  States,  or  indeed  to  America,  and  that  one  the  battle  of  Sara- 
toga. If  we  were  asked  what  were  the  important,  decisive  battles 
•of  America,  we  would  have  a  larger  choice.  I  would  point  to  a 
forest  fight  in  the  interior  of  this  State  long  ago,  in  which  but  a 
few  white  men  engaged,  and  that  without  success.  Champlain 
came  to  our  hills,  with  his  forest  friends  from  the  far-off  Huron 
villages,  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  against  the  Iroquois,  and  failed. 
I  have  twice  gone  over  the  reputed  site  of  the  fort  with  great  care, 
and  might  enlarge  upon  its  features.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  it  has  * 
been  correctly  located,  one  error  has  been  made  by  all.  Judged 
by  its  relics  and  position,  it  was  not  an  Onondaga,  but  an  Oneida 
town,  which  so  bravely  resisted  the  invaders.  It  does  not  lie  in 
the  Onondaga  country,  but  belongs  to  the  group  of  early  towns  to 
the  west  of  Oneida  Creek,  and  the  great  bowlder  on  the  village 
site,  over  12  feet  long,  may  well  have  been  the  earliest  of  the 
several  Oneida  Stones. 

Viewed  in  its  consequences,  what  would  have  been  the  result  of 
Champlain's  success  there?  I  might  mention  several  little  things 
which  would  have  given  him  victory ;  but  had  the  town  been  taken, 
one  of  the  Five  Nations  would  have  been  blotted  out,  not  a  soul 
would  have  remained,  and  the  strength  of  the  league  would  have 
been  broken.  The  Hurons  had  allies  a  little  farther  south,  and 
with  their  aid  the  rest  would  soon  have  been  destroyed,  New  York 
would  have  become  Huron  territory,  and  the  French  would  have 
,been  free  of  the  land.  The  destiny  of  this  State  was  at  stake,  and 
the  scale  turned  when  Champlain  turned  his  back  on  the  unharmed 
Iroquois  stronghold. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  kindly  relations  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Five  Nations,  as  though  these  came  from  the  justice  and 
great  moderation  of  the  former.  On  the  whole  the  record  is  gen- 
erally a  pleasant  one,  although  the  Dutch  supremacy  lasted  but  half 
a  century.  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  there  is  very  much  to  be 
credited  to  the  Dutch  on  this  account.  They  drove  sharp  bargains 
with  the  coast  tribes,  and  wiped  out  all  the  Indian  communities 
which  stood  in  their  way.  Judged  by  their  own  accounts,  the 
Esopus  and  other  wars  of  the  Dutch  against  the  Indians  are  not 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  their  justice  and  tender  mercies.  What 
they  did  on  the  Hudson  they  would  have  done  on  the  Mohawk,  in 
,a  like  case. 
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The  truth  is,  up  to  the  time  of  the  English  conquest,  the 
Dutch  only  desired  the  lower  end  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  for  which 
the  Mohawks  had  no  use,  having  all  their  villages  in  Montgomery 
county.  Land  difficulties  came  later.  Then,  they  feared  the  Mo- 
hawks. They  had  met  them  in  battle  in  1625,  and  had  been  put 
to  flight  with  their  Indian  allies,  with  a  considerable  loss  to  them- 
selves. The  general  friendship  had  a  rude  interruption  when  Dutch 
soldiers  were  eaten  in  Mohawk  villages. 

Thinking  them  sufficiently  far  off  the  Dutch  freely  sold  guns 
to  the  Mohawks,  so  that  by  1644  they  had  400  of  these,  and  had 
become  expert  in  their  use.  Too  late  the  colonists  saw  what  a 
power  they  had  bestowed.  Keeping  these  from  the  nearer  tribes, 
they  had  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  Iroquois,  and  from  that 
time  the  supremacy  of  the  Five  Nations  was  established.  It  was 
too  late  to  draw  back,  and  the  Mohawks  had  found  other  markets 
open  to  them  .in  New  England.  Lest  they  should  go  there  the 
traders'  influence  prevailed,  and  in  1654,  it  was  ordered  that  they 
should  have  guns  and  ammunition,  but  "  as  sparingly  and  secretly 
as  possible." 

This  fear  appeared  in  other  ways.  In  1660,  in  reply  to  a  propo- 
sition of  the  Directors  in  Holland,  that  the  Mohawks  and  others 
should  be  employed  against  the  Esopus  Indians,  those  in  New 
Netherlands  answered  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  try  this  with 
the  Mohawks,  "  for  they  are  a  self-exulting,  arrogant  and  bold  tribe, 
much  too  haughty  through  the  continuous  victories  and  advantages 
which  they  had  gained  over  the  French  themselves,  and  the  French 
Indians  in  Canada."  Governor  Stuyvesant  felt  this  danger  keenly, 
having  seen  much  of  them.  In  1661,  he  wrote,  "The  gracious 
God  may  grant  that  the  Maquas  will  not  begin  with  us,  after  they 
have  destroyed  and  finished  the  French."  When  the  Mohawks 
made  complaints  against  the  Dutch,  at  a  conference  held  at  Albany 
in  1659,  Stuyvesant  was  expected  soon,  and  an  answer  was  deferred. 
He  was  delayed,  and  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Orange  were  alarmed.  To 
avoid  possible  danger  they  sent  to  Caughnawaga,  and  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  Mohawks  there.  At  this  time  an  allusion  was 
made  to  an  earlier  alliance,  but  by  no  means  as  early  as  some  have 
asserted. 

One  potent  factor  in  this  apparent  good  will  was  that  of  trade- 
Fort  Orange  and  the  Albany  colony  owed  their  existence  to  this, 
and  a  century  and  a  half  later  the  French  said  that  the  Dutch  and 
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English  traders  did  not  want  war,  but  beaver.  Questions  of  trade 
entered  largely  into  public  affairs,  as  will  be  seen.  To  traders  we 
owe  the  first  mention  of  the  Mohawks  by  name,  in  1616,  though 
they  were  known  to  them  before  that  time,  theif  abundant  furs 
being  highly  valued. 

If  the  trader  wanted  peace  for  his  own  ease  and  prosperity,  yet 
higher  considerations  may  have  had  due  weight  with  others.  It 
was  regretted,  in  1653,  that  the  Mohawks  kept  the  Canada  Indians 
from  trading  at  Albany,  by  warring  against  them,  and  means  were 
devised  to  remedy  this.  In  1661,  the  principal  regret  expressed 
at  the  war  of  the  Senecas  against  the  Minquas  in  New  Jersey,  was 
that  it  injured  the  beaver  trade.  But  Corlaer  tried  to  ransom 
Father  Jogues,  the  settlers  at  Albany  treated  him  kindly  at  their 
own  cost,  the  Directors  ransomed  French  captives  until  this  be- 
came a  burdensome  charge.  De  Courcelles'  suffering  troops  were 
relieved  and  sent  home,  and  there  are  abundant  other  evidences  of 
a  humane  spirit.  The  Mohawks  were  not  insensible  to  this,  and 
it  tells  much  of  personal  virtues,  when  we  remember  that  they  be- 
stowed the  name  of  their  friend  Corlaer  on  all  the  English  gover- 
nors of  New  York.  Various  events  also  confirm  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant's  statement  that  he  not  only  had  not  incited  the  Mohawks 
against  New  England,  but  had  tried  to  make  a  firm  peace  between 
them  and  other  Indians,  and  the  English  and  French. 

On  their  part  the  Mohawks  freely  forgave  the  one  act  of  early 
hostility.  They  went  often  to  Albany,  and  smoked  their  home- 
made pipes  in  its  streets.  They  supplied  themselves  with  wam- 
pum, an  article  until  this  almost  unknown  in  their  land.  They 
were  kindly  treated,  as  profitable  customers,  and  did  good  service 
as  mediators  in  the  Esopus  war.  Sometimes  they  wanted  favors 
in  return,  and  in  1657  they  asked  help  in  repairing  tjjeir  castles, 
and  protection  for  their  wives  and  children,  in  case  they  went  to 
war  with  the  Senecas.  At  the  conference  at  Fort  Orange,  in  1639, 
their  thirteenth  proposition  related  to  neighborly  acts  :  "  Come  to 
us  with  thirty  men  and  with  horses,  to  chop  wood,  carry  it  to  our 
castles,  and  assist  us  in  repairing  them,  and  the  Dutch  can  carry 
their  wood  sleds  into  the  country."  The  inheritance  of  this  good 
will  passed  from  the  Dutch  to  the  English,  and  was  confirmed  by 
a  formal  treaty. 

Precisely  what  opinion  the  English  had  of  the  Mohawks  may  be 
a  question.  They  were  already  of  high  renown  among  the  eastern 
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Indians,  and  greatly  dreaded  by  them.  They  killed  Sassacus,  the 
Pequot  chief,  when  he  took  refuge  in  their  country,  and  fought 
against  Uncas  at  a  later  day.  After  the  English  occupied  New 
York,  the  Mohawks  attacked  and  defeated  King  Philip  near 
Albany.  The  English  themselves  had  feared  their  power,  and  a 
Canadian  governor  had  asked  them  to  join  the  French  against  the 
whole  confederacy,  in  1651.  This  they  had  not  done,  giving  some 
civil  excuses,  and  but  one  slight  act  of  hostility,  if  such  it  might  be 
called,  had  occurred  between  them.  When  the  Senecas  went 
against  the  Minquas  in  New  Jersey,  in  1661,  the  English  placed 
fifty  men  in  the  Minqua  fort,  to  aid  in  its  defence. 

There  was  thus  an  open  field  for  the  new  possessors  of  New 
York,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  entering  upon  it.  A  treaty  was 
made  between  the  English  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mohawks  and 
the  Senecas  on  the  other.  It  was  of  a  very  simple  nature.  The 
Indians  were  to  have  free  trade,  as  they  had  before  with  the 
Dutch,  and  satisfaction  was  to  be  made  for  wrongs  or  injuries  on 
either  side.  One  supplementary  article  gives  a  hint  of  their  kind 
treatment  by  the  Dutch.  When  they  came  to  trade  with  the 
English  at  Albany,  they  asked  "  that  they  may  be  lodged  in  houses 
as  formerly." 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  while  the  French  soon  distinguished 
each  of  the  Five  Nations,  for  a  long  time  the  Dutch  and  English 
made  but  two  divisions,  as  the  French  did  at  first.  As  a  result 
the  Dutch  called  the  Oneidas  the  first  village  of  the  Senecas,  and 
the  French  fort  on  Onondaga  lake  was  described  as  in  the  Seneca 
country.  The  treaty  of  1664  was  nominally  between  the  English, 
Mohawks  and  Senecas,  but  Onondaga  and  Cayuga  signatures 
appear.  At  the  treaty  made  in  Albany,  in  1682,  between  the  Iro- 
quois  and  the  colonies  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  four  of  the 
nations  only  were  present,  and  none  of  the  Senecas,  yet  the  South- 
ern commissioners  addressed  them  collectively  as  Senecas,  while  in 
the  proceedings  they  are  clearly  distinguished.  It  is  thus  quite 
probable  that  the  Senecas  who  fought  against  the  Minquas,  were 
not  Senecas  at  all. 

A  new  complication  soon  appeared  in  the  Indian  problem  of 
New  York.  To  trade  with  the  savages  in  a  small  and  quiet  way 
was  pleasant  and  profitable  enough,  until  rivals  appeared  in  the 
field,  but  then  foresight  and  enterprise  became  imperative.  As 
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wider  ventures  were  made,  national  questions  arose,  and  the  Indian 
was  both  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  and  the  master  of  the  situation. 

It  is  not  now  necessary  to  describe  the  grand  and  heroic  work 
undertaken  by  the  French  missionaries  in  New  York,  though 
something  must  be  said  of  it.  At  its  very  commencement  in  this 
State  it  had  awakened  some  fear  among  the  Dutch,  as  a  possible 
hindrance  to  future  trade.  They  did  not,  however,  approve  of  the 
Governor's  suggestion,  that  they  should  establish  a  trading  house 
of  their  own  in  the  country  of  the  Senecas,  as  they  thought  the 
beaver  traffic  there  would  not  be  of  long  continuance.  The 
destruction  of  the  French  fort,  and  the  flight  of  the  missionaries,  of 
course  abated  their  fears  for  the  time  being.  It  was  but  a  short 
time,  however,  but  long  enough  to  transfer  the  question  to  the 
English  officials,  by  whom  it  had  to  be  met. 

The  French  were  alternately  good  friends  or  fierce  enemies  to 
the  Iroquois.  In  the  interests  of  trade  they  had  already  asked  the 
New  England  colonists  to  aid  them  against  the  Five  Nations,  but 
this  was  when  they  had  New  York  for  a  rival.  Now  there  were 
but  two  parties  in  the  field,  and  the  English  colonies  held  the  van- 
tage ground.  The  persuasions  of  the  missionaries  had  temporarily 
failed  to  bring  the  Iroquois  over  to  the  French  side,  and  sterner 
i  means  would  be  employed.  A  vein  of  diplomacy,  an  assumption  of 

humanity,  a  tinge  of  religious  feeling  ran  through  the  whole 
scheme.  For  various  reasons  the  French  king  resolved  to  exter- 
minate the  Iroquois  in  1665  ;  a  task  not  accomplished,  for  they 
still  live,  but  Governor  d'Avaugour  had  announced  his  plan  two 
years  before.  He  wanted  little  said  about  it,  but  his  letter  has 
come  down  to  us,  with  all  its  vigorous  suggestions  and  possible 
consequences.  Very  shrewd  was  the  old  baron,  and  he  thought  it 
"  politic  to  exaggerate  more  than  ever  the  cruelties  of  the  Iroquois 
in  order  the  better  to  conceal  the  designs  that  may  be  adopted  in 
this  country,  fearing  lest  English  ignorance  and  Dutch  weakness 
might  be  alarmed,  and  have  their  jealousy  excited."  If  the  king 
thought  well  of  it,  and  would  furnish  the  means,  it  would  be  well 
"  to  send,  as  soon  as  can  be,  three  thousand  men  to  the  Iroquois 
settlements,  not  only  to  disperse  that  rabble,  but  to  thwart  also  the 
progress  of  the  heretics." 

Not  much  later  his  suggestion  was  partially  adopted.  De  Cour- 
celles  made  an  unsuccessful  invasion  of  the  Mohawk  country,  and 
was  rescued  from  perishing  by  the  people  of  Schenectady,  whose 
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kindness  was  so  ill  requited  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  De 
Tracy  had  better  fortune  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and  the  Mo- 
hawk towns  were  burned,  but  without  other  loss  to  the  inhabitants. 
On  this  was  set  up  a  territorial  claim  to  the  occupation  of  New 
York  to  the  Mohawk  river,  by  the  French,  soon  followed  by 
another  in  central  New  York,  founded  on  Champlain's  attack  on 
an  Iroquois  fort  in  1615,  and  the  building  of  the  French  fort  at 
Onondaga  lake  in  1656.  Later  came  in  the  claim  to  all  western 
New  York,  partly  founded  on  De  Nonville's  invasion  in  1687,  and 
partly  on  French  discoveries.  The  only  claim  that  could  be  set  up 
around  the  Bay  of  New  York  was  made  on  account  of  Verrazano's 
voyage,  and  with  that  the  Iroquois  had  nothing  to  do.  Such  were 
the  French  claims  on  the  larger  part  of  our  State,  and  these  they 
afterwards  tried  to  maintain  by  force  of  arms.  Discovery,  the 
occupation  of  some  Mohawk  and  Seneca  towns  for  a  few  hours,  the 
attack  and  repulse  at  an  Iroquois  fort,  the  building  and  evacuation^ 
of  a  French  fort  near  Syracuse.  They  had  preempted  their 
claims,  but  did  not  stay  long  enough  on  them. 

This  brought  an  important  matter  right  home  to  New  York. 
There  were  no  French  settlements  nearer  than  the  present  Cana- 
dian line,  and  yet  that  line  was  advanced  close  to  the  limits  of 
Albany  and  Schenectady,  and  all  along  the  Mohawk  river.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  claim  were  not  resisted  it  would  soon 
be  acted  upon,  and  French  trading  houses  would  fill  the  Mohawk 
valley,  and  rise  beside  the  lakes  of  New  York.  It  was  then  that 
the  Five  Nations  had  their  first  real  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Hitherto  they  had  been  fierce  and  savage  tribes,  to  be 
feared  or  traded  with,  according  to  circumstances.  It  made  little 
difference  to  the  great  nations  of  the  world  what  their  gains  or 
losses  were.  A  few  traders  might  lament,  but  no  kingdom  would 
be  the  poorer  if  all  perished.  As  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  strife 
of  others  gave  them  supreme  importance.  Kings  gave  them  words 
of  greeting  from  beyond  the  sea,  queens  thought  it  well  to  send 
their  portraits  to  hang  up  in  their  cabins.  Their  chiefs  were  enter- 
tained by  the  most  noted  men.  Ambassadors  sought  their  coun- 
cil-houses, or  went  from  town  to  town,  persuading  them  to  take  up 
or  lay  down  the  hatchet.  And  the  Iroquois  took  all  this  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  They  were  the  first  of  men,  the  ancients  of  the 
earth,  those  at  whose  frown  distant  nations  trembled,  and  what 
they  said  must  be  done.  More  than  once  had  they  successfully 
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fought   the  white  man  himself,   and  they  had  made  the  earth 
desert. 

The  strategic  importance  of  their  position  in  the  impending  con- 
flict is  easily  seen,  and  had  their  advice  been  oftener  taken,  or 
their  fearlessness  been  emulated  by  the  English,  the  struggle  would 
not  have  continued  so  long.  The  French  adapted  themselves  to 
circumstances  better,  and  it  is  almost  surprising  that  they  did  not 
thus  draw  the  Iroquois  to  their  side.  Had  they  done  so  the  issue 
would  never  have  been  doubtful.  The  cordon  of  forts  for  which 
they  strove  at  a  distance,  would  have  been  placed  near  the  sea- 
board ;  beyond  it  the  English  colonies  would  never  have  advanced. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  this  should  have  been  in  the  power  of  a 
small  and  savage  people  to  determine,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
matter.  They  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  knew  it  well. 

Their  importance  in  this  and  other  ways  is  no  mere  judgment  of 
later  days,  but  was  clearly  apparent  at  the  time.  They  were  brave 
and  high  spirited,  shrewd,  and  as  judiciously  planted  through  the 
contested  field  as  though  the  coming  conflict  had  been  fully  antici- 
pated. Each  important  avenue  had  its  own  watchful  people,  and 
their  general  constitution  and  reserved  rights  made  them  as  much 
of  a  puzzle  to  diplomatists  as  our  General  and  State  governments 
have  been  in  later  times.  They  could  temporize,  and  seem  to 
yield  much  while  conceding  nothing  at  all.  They  had  questions  of 
etiquette  as  needful  to  be  observed  as  those  of  the  greatest  nations 
of  the  world.  They  had  shrewd  notions  of  trade,  and  made  their 
position  pay  commercially.  In  their  way  they  had  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  and  this  might  destroy  the  best  laid  plans.  Their  desperate 
bravery  was  so  well  known  that  this  trebled  their  strength  among 
all  the  Indian  nations.  The  cry  of  "  Mohawk,"  would  empty  any 
eastern  Indian  village,  and  the  Onondagas  and  Senecas  were  as 
.much  feared  in  the  west.  Their  hostility  was  often  inveterate. 
It  is  well  known  with  what  relentless  hatred  they  pursued  the  Adi- 
rondacks  and  the  powerful  Hurons.  The  most  moderate  account 
of  the  conference  between  the  Onondagas  and  De  la  Barre,  has 
this  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  French :  "  Regarding  the 
Illinois,  I  am  at  war  with  him  ;  we  shall  both  of  us  die  fighting."  A 
little  later  the  Onondagas  spoke  for  the  whole  confederacy,  of  the 
best  western  allies  the  French  had,  that  "  the  entire  Iroquois  nation 
reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  waging  war  against  the  Illinois  as 
long  as  a  single  one  of  them  remained  on  earth." 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  Father  Lamberville  wrote  from  Onoir 
daga,  that  the  Iroquois  thought  that  if  war  came  in  1684,  the 
French  would  certainly  be  destroyed.  The  good  father  himself 
said  that  if  De  la  Barre  had  not  made  peace,  he  "might  have  be- 
held the  ruin  of  the  colony  without  being  able  to  prevent  it."  The 
English  had  similar  fears.  Governor  Dongan  had  made  friends  of 
the  Five  Nations,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  friendly.  "  If 
they  were  otherwise,  they  are  able  to  ruin  all  the  king's  colonies  in 
those  parts  of  America."  He  said  that  the  Iroquois  were  then  "a 
better  bulwark  against  the  French  and  the  other  Indians  than  so 
many  Christians."  It  was  at  this  time  that  De  Nonville  deter- 
mined that  the  destruction  of  the  Iroquois  could  alone  save  Can- 
ada. His  vigorous  measures,  and  the  restoration  of  French 
influence  under  Count  Frontenac,  caused  a  recurrence  of  fears  in 
the  English  colonies.  Governor  Bellomont  wrote  in  1700:  "Our 
Five  Nations  of  Indians  are  the  only  barrier  at  present  between 
the  French  of  Canada  and  Virginia  and  Maryland,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  French  and  New  York.  Now,  if  the  French  can  so 
seduce  those  nations  as  to  turn  them  against  us,  Virginia  and 
Maryland  will  be  quite  destroyed."  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  well 
it  was  for  the  English  colonies  that  this  far-reaching  power, 
which  could  command  or  forbid  war,  was  exerted  on  their  side. 

Governor  Bellomont's  anxiety  on  this  point  was  great,  and  his 
confession  of  early  mistakes  ample.  When  he  first  came  he  had 
ridiculed  the  colonists  for  suffering  a  few  hundred  Indians  to  cut 
off  five  times  their  own  number.  He  had  learned  wisdom,  and 
could  now  "demonstrate  that  if  the  Five  Nations  should  at  any 
time,  in  conjunction  with  the  eastern  Indians  and  those  that  live 
within  these  plantations,  revolt  from  the  English  to  the  French, 
they  would  in  a  short  time  drive  us  quite  out  of  the  continent.' 
His  anxiety  greatly  increased,  for  the  English  did  little  and  the 
French  were  active,  and  so  far  had  they  been  successful  that  in 
July,  1700,  he  doubted  "whether  it  be  in  the  art  of  man  to  retrieve 
the  Five  Nations."  It  is  impossible  to  read  Earl  Bellomont's 
correspondence  without  sympathizing  in  his  efforts,  successes  and 
disappointments,  and  seeing  how  much  New  York  owed  to  this 
early  Governor.  Added  to  other  trials  were  scenes  not  pleasant  to 
a  man  of  cultivated  tastes.  In  the  hot  weather  of  August,  1700, 
he  held  an  Indian  conference  at  Albany.  He  said,  "  It  lasted 
.seven  or  eight  days,  and  was  the  greatest  fatigue  I  ever  underwent 
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in  my  whole  life.  I  was  shut  up  in  a  close  chamber  with  50 
sachems,  who,  besides  the  stink  of  bear's  grease  with  which  they 
plentifully  daubed  themselves,  were  continually  either  smoking 
tobacco  or  drinking  drams  of  rum."  He  found  them  sullen,  and 
it  speaks  well  for  his  tact  and  forbearance  that  he  restored  them  to 
perfect  good  temper  and  secured  their  friendship. 

That  such  fears  were  felt,  and  such  efforts  made  until  the  end  oF 
French   dominion  in  Canada,  is  a  matter  of  history.     The  balance 
of  power  was  so  even,  and  the  Iroquois  so  favorably  situated,  that 
it  belonged  to  them  to  determine  the   issue  of  the  conflict.     This 
being  clear,  we  may  turn  to  some  things  which  aifected  their  course. 

The  very  earliest  of  these  was  trade.  This  had  commenced  in  a 
private  way  quite  early,  but  companies  were  organized  for  its  bet- 
ter transaction.  The  captain  of  one  of  their  vessels  explored  some 
of  the  rivers  farther  south  in  1616,  carrying  on  a  profitable  trade, 
and  "also  traded  for,  and  bought  from  the  inhabitants,  the  Min- 
quas,  three  persons,  being  people  belonging  to  this  Company;, 
which  three  persons  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Mohawks 
and  Machicans ;  giving  for  them  kettles,  beads  and  merchandise." 

This  question  seriously  affected  political  and  religious  matters  at 
a  later  day.  The  French  governors  and  traders  often  opposed  the 
missions  of  the  Jesuits,  because  of  their  interference  with  trade  ; 
it  being  claimed  that  they  sometimes  created  a  monopoly  for  them- 
selves, or  at  times  interfered  with  the  profits  of  others.  The  first 
English  missionaries  were  kept  from  the  Mohawks  because  the 
traders  feared  their  influence.  When  Governor  Bellomont  wished 
to  have  a  fort  built  among  the  Onondagas,  in  1700,  the  Albany 
traders  defeated  his  plan.  They  wanted  trade  at  Albany,  not  near 
Onondaga  lake.  Fort  Frontenac,  at  Kingston,  Canada,  was  built 
to  turn  Indian  traffic  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Oswego  arose 
from  the  same  influence  on  the  English  side.  The  French  seized 
Niagara  to  divert  the  course  of  trade  again ;  the  English  estab- 
lished a  post  in  the  country  of  the  Senecas.  One  can  see  a  sim- 
ilar strife,  amicably  repeated,  between  New  York  and  Canada,  in 
securing  the  carrying  trade  of  the  West,  at  the  present  day. 

The  French  characterized  the  Onondagas  as  "  men  of  business," 
and  certainly  they  were  as  sensitive  to  the  changes  in  commercial 
values  as  any  broker  of  New  York.  They  were  witty  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  applied  it  to  things  with  which  it  had  no  connection. 
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The   price  of  goods,  their    character,  and   the  ease  of  obtaining 
them,  swayed  them  to  the  French  or  English  side. 

Fort  Frontenac  was  established  at  Kingston  in  1673,  as  a 
nucleus  for  French  operations,  but  especially  to  control  the  fur 
trade  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  Iroquois  naturally  dreaded  the  long 
lake  journey  with  all  its  perils,  though  they  did  not  mind  the 
expenditure  of  time  if  it  gave  them  good  bargains.  It  cost  no 
more  to  live  on  the  road  than  at  home,  and  the  French  experiment 
did  not  prove  profitable.  When  the  English  and  Dutch  had  be- 
come as  one;  their  markets  became  cheaper  and  more  varied  for 
the  time,  and  in  1678  the  Indians  carried  so  many  beaver  skins  to 
Albany,  as  to  seriously  injure  French  trade.  The  French  were 
always  at  a  certain  disadvantage  in  this.  Their  own  ports  were 
closed  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  and  many  things  were 
imported  through  New  York.  Wampum  could  be  had  only  thence, 
and  so  all  things  were  dearer  in  Canada,  which  the  Indians  soon 
learned.  I  think  but  for  this,  the  French  would  have  gained  the 
Iroquois,  and  with  them  the  whole  Atlantic  coast. 

The  English  or  Dutch  traders,  for  they  are  called  either  without 
any  real  distinction,  reached  the  Senecas  in  1685,  and  fixed  their 
eyes  on  the  regions  beyond.  This  became  necessary,  for  the 
beaver  trade  was  greatly  diminishing,  but  in  spite  of  French  efforts 
the  Indians  still  carried  most  of  their  furs  to  Albany.  Those  were 
their  friends  who  gave  them  the  best  prices.  Dekanissora  made 
an  odd  application  of  this  in  1701.  To  carry  the  balance  of  power 
to  its  utmost  extent,  the  Onondagas  were  very  evenly  divided  at 
that  time,  half  favoring  the  French,  and  half  the  English.  As  the 
French  missionaries  had  served  a  good  national  purpose,  the 
English  authorities  thought  they  might  gain  something  in  the  same 
way.  The  proposition  was  made,  and  the  shrewd  old  Onondaga 
chief  gave  his  opinion.  He  dexterously,  and  after  the  manner  of 
the  white  man,  deferred  the  religious  question  until  he  and  his 
friends  had  better  clothes  to  go  to  church  in,  but  they  thought  best 
to  have  a  minister  from  those  who  sold  the  cheapest  goods.  In  a 
similar  way,  some  years  later,  when  they  heard  some  unpleasant 
stories  about  the  English,  they  said  they  would  not  readily  believe 
such  bad  news  if  powder  were  only  cheaper.  Still  later,  a  Cayuga 
chief  suggested  that  the  English  ells  should  be  made  longer,  and 
their  pounds  heavier. 
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The  writer  of  Abbe  Picquet's  life  gives  a  little  fuller  idea  of  the 
disadvantages  which  the  French  had  in  trade.  The  posts  were 
well  placed,  and  "  would  have  been  sufficient  to  stop  all  the  sav- 
ages had  the  stores  been  furnished  with  goods  to  their  liking. 
There  was  a  wish  to  imitate  the  English  in  the  trifles  they  sold  the 
savages,  such  as  silver  bracelets,  etc.  The  Indians  compared  and 
weighed  them,  as  the  storekeeper  at  Niagara  stated,  and  the 
Oswego  bracelets,  which  were  found  as  heavy,  of  a  purer  silver  and 
more  elegant,  did  not  cost  them  two  beavers,  whilst  those  at  the 
king's  posts  wanted  to  sell  them  for  ten  beavers.  Thus  we  were 
discredited,  and  this  silver  ware  remained  a  pure  loss  in  the  king's 
stores.  French  brandy  was  preferred  to  English,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  Indians  going  to  Oswego." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Iroquois  adopted  silver  ornaments  early 
in  the  last  century,  and  have  not  entirely  laid  them  aside,  though 
they  are  now  rare.  Though  they  at  first  bought  these,  they 
learned  to  make  them  for  themselves,  and  often  in  elegant  designs. 

The  influence  of  trade  on  this  great  national  issue  having  been 
shown,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  leading  features,  or  various  in- 
cidents of  its  pursuit.  One  important  feature,  however,  deserves 
to  be  noticed,  on  account  of  its  effects.  Until  very  recently  strong 
drink  has  been  the  bane  of  the  Indian,  a  fact  which  he  has  seen 
and  at  times  striven  against.  The  French  missionaries  early  took 
a  stand  upon  this  point,  but  were  thwarted  by  rulers  and  traders, 
and  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  liquor  became  abundant  even  in  their 
mission  villages.  The  Mohawk  chiefs  at  a  national  council  in 
1668,  resolved  to  try  to  banish  their  destroyer,  and,  at  Father 
Pierron's  request,  Governor  Lovelace  took  the  matter  up,  and 
promised  to  do  what  he  could  in  restraining  the  evil.  Time  and 
again  did  some  of  the  natives  agree  that  no  liquor  should  be 
brought  into  their  castles,  but  those  who  made  such  laws  always 
repealed  them.  Governor  De  Nonville,  of  Canada,  deplored  the 
English  sale  of  rum  to  the  Indians,  and  Governor  Dongan,  of  New 
York,  agreed  with  him,  but  was  very  sure  that  English  rum  was 
quite  as  good  as  French  brandy.  Sir  William  Johnson  tried  hard 
to  restrain  the  rumsellers,  but  always  had  a  generous  cup  for  his 
own  Indian  visitors.  So  the  red  man  suffered  from  all. 

One  of  the  greatest  influences  at  work  in  this  contest  for  New 
York  was  a  religious  one.  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  fairly  read 
the  journals  of  the  earlier  French  missionaries  without  being  satis- 
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fied  that  they  were  noble  and  unselfish  in  all  their  motives.  Still, 
they  were  French,  and  the  colonists  of  New  York  were  Dutch  and 
English.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  that  they  should  not  sympa- 
thize with  their  own  people.  When  complications  increased,  De- 
kanissora  shrewdly  said  of  the  one  remaining  at  Onondaga,  "  We 
know  that  the  priest  favors  his  own  nation,"  but  he  did  not  think 
he  should  be  blamed  for  this.  It  was  a  perfectly  natural  thing,  to 
be  allowed  for  and  guarded  against.  But  a  fear  was  early  felt. 
When  the  second  mission  was  established  at  Onondaga  and  else- 
where, the  courteous  Governor  Lovelace  became  suspicious. 
"  They  pretend  it  is  no  more  but  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
when  it  is  to  be  suspected  it  is  rather  the  kingdom  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty."  He  therefore  thought  it  wise  to  have  an  eye 
on  them  and  the  French  king. 

As  time  went  on  suspicions  grew  stronger.  The  removal  of 
New  York  Indians  to  Canada,  and  the  identification  of  them  with 
the  French,  was  not  regarded  favorably  either  by  the  English  or 
the  Five  Nations,  whose  strength  was  decreased  thereby.  Gov- 
ernor Dongan  broke  up  the  missions,  though  of  the  same  religious 
faith  as  those  he  banished ;  not  desirous  of  changing  creed  or  wor- 
ship, but  only  of  making  French  power  less.  Some  have  blamed 
him  for  this,  but  facts  bear  out  his  actions.  Before  this  time,  in 
1683,  the  French  openly  boasted  that  the  Jesuits  had  given  them 
200  good  Iroquois  soldiers.  Kryn,  the  Great  Mohawk,  was  one 
of  these,  and  led  in  the  attack  on  Schenectady,  which  resulted  in 
its  destruction.  At  a  later  day,  Father  Picquet's  mission  at  Oswe- 
gatchie  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  New  York,  the  occasion  of  many 
a  bloody  disaster.  Judge  Shea  said  in  their  praise  as  soldiers,  that 
in  the  old  French  war,  "  In  every  campaign  the  Catholic  Iroquois 

were  in  the  field  side  by  side   with  the  Canadian  and 

French  soldiers,  generally  attended  as  before,  by  their  missionaries 
as  chaplains."  A  foresight  of  this  political  influence  had  caused 
opposition  to  the  work.  Picquet's,  however,  was  an  armed  mis- 
sion, and  might  be  termed  a  church  militant.  A  priest  by  pro- 
fession, he  was  a  soldier  in  feeling  and  talents,  and  critically 
inspected  the  whole  frontier  with  a  military  eye.  His  French 
biographer  said  that  the  post  he  established  near  Ogdensburgh  was 
the  key  of  the  colony,  and  "  served  to  protect,  aid,  and  comfort  the 
posts  already  erected  on  Lake  Ontario."  When  war  came,  said 
this  writer,  "  The  war  parties  which  departed  and  returned  contin- 
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ually,  filled  the  mission  with  so  many  prisoners  that  their  numbers 
frequently  surpassed  that  of  the  warriors,  rendering  it  necessary  to 
empty  the  villages  and  send  them  to  headquarters.  In  fine,  a  num- 
ber of  other  expeditions,  of  which  M.  Picquet  was  the  principal 
author,  have  procured  the  promotion  of  several  officers.  .  .  .  M. 
du  Quesne  said  that  the  Abbe  Picquet  was  worth  more  than  ten 
regiments." 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  this  further,  but  I  may  add  that 
this  national  feeling  was  not  peculiar  to  the  French  missionary. 
The  English  missionaries  to  the  Mohawks,  the  New  England  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Oneidas,  did  not  fail  to  impress  their  political 
opinions  on  their  disciples,  and  they  took  the  sides  to  which  their 
spiritual  teachers  inclined,  as  was  natural. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  establishment  of  forts  and  trading-houses 
in  this  great  struggle  for  trade  and  power,  except  to  allude  to  one 
little  known.  Schuyler  had  persuaded  the  Onondagas  to  burn  the 
French  house  and  chapel  in  their  town,  in  1709,  in  the  absence  of 
the  priest.  In  the  spring  of  1711,  some  French  officers  and  men 
came  there  again  to  build  a  block-house  and  chapel,  which  were 
also  destroyed  by  Schuyler.  The  French  flag,  however,  was  after- 
wards seen  waving  there,  and  sometimes  the  English  flag  appeared 
over  the  council-house,  as  public  opinion  swayed  to  the  one  side 
or  the  other. 

One  mechanical  art  played  an  important  part.  The  blacksmith 
shop  had  become  a  necessity  to  the  Iroquois,  and  English  or 
French  smiths  were  provided  for  in  treaties,  and  were  to  be  .found 
in  some  of  their  towns.  Sometimes  the  opposing  party  hid  the 
anvil  with  a  view  to  important  consequences.  This  happened  at 
Onondaga  in  1708.  The  English  smith  came  back  to  that  place, 
and  the  French  party  hid  the  anvil  in  the  missionary's  house.  He 
thought  it  "  would  be  very  important  for  the  good  of  religion  and 
the  French  colony  were  there  a  French  blacksmith  here  ;  the 
Englishman  would  then  decamp."  The  anvil,  however,  was  given 
up,  and  the  Englishman  set  up  shop,  but  what  his  political  and 
religious  influence  was,  does  not  appear.  He  may  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  block-house  at 
Onondaga  three  years  later,  but  at  least  was  a  person  highly 
valued. 

Governor  Dongan  may  be  said  to  have  first  given  New  York 
a  boundary  line.  Against  the  pretensions  of  the  French  he  set  up 
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the  claims  of  the  English,  placing  the  royal  arms  in  the  Seneca 
castles  in  1684,  as  a  sign  that  they  were  under  British  protection. 
The  Iroquois  did  not  clearly  see  the  use  of  this,  and  it  did  not 
hinder  De  Nonville  from  burning  the  Seneca  towns.  When  the 
queen's  arms  were  placed  in  Onondaga  in  1711,  this  recollection 
prompted  the  sarcastic  speech  of  that  independent  people,  that 
these  were  not  sufficient  for  defence;  they  wanted  powder. 
Governor  Dongan,  however,  did  so  much  that  the  king  of  England 
formally  received  the  Iroquois  as  subjects  in- November,  1687,  and 
forbade  hostilities  against  them. 

After  this  the  sympathy  between  the  colony  and  the  Iroquois 
became  more  open  and  decided.  The  Mohawks  were  aided  after 
their  towns  were  burned  in  1693.  That  nation  proposed  the 
building  of  two  English  forts  in  their  country  a  little  earlier.  The 
English  helped  build  and  rebuild  the  Onondaga  fort,  destroyed  in 
1696,  and  supplied  that  nation  with  food.  In  1700,  a  commission 
was  sent  to  choose  a  sight  for  an  English  fort  in  the  country  of  the 
Onondagas,  but  the  project  failed.  In  1701,  the  Five  Nations 
conveyed  their  beaver  lands  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  further  west,  to  the  British  government  in  trust,  and 
this  deed  was  renewed  in  1726.  In  1708  came  a  proposition  to 
build  an  English  fort  at  Oswego  Falls,  then  and  still  known  to  the 
Onondagas  as  Gaskonchiagon.  The  same  name  belongs  to  the 
falls  of  the  Genesee  river.  The  trading  post  at  Oswego  was  built 
in  1727,  but  another  trading  house  had  preceded  this  among  the 
Senecas,  and  a  deed  of  land  around  the  Irondequoit  Bay  was 
secured  in  1741.  No  English  or  Dutch  were  as  yet  disposed  to 
settle  there,  but  the  claim  of  English  supremacy  was  set  up  and 
maintained. 

Various  arts,  open  and  secret,  were  used  to  secure  Iroquois  aid. 
The  old  records  make  frequent  accusations  that  the  French  par- 
tisans poisoned  those  who  favored  New  York.  When  the  Mora- 
vians first  visited  Onondaga,  Canassatego  -had  the  English  flag 
waving  over  his  house,  and  received  them  warmly.  He  died  soon 
after  their  return  to  Pennsylvania,  and  they  were  charged  with 
poisoning  him,  so  suspicious  had  the  colonists  become.  The 
Moravians  sincerely  mourned  his  death,  which  seemed  the  natural 
result  of  age,  but  they  none  the  less  noted  its  political  effect,  for 
his  successor  in  office  was  a  French  partisan. 

"  Underground  presents  and  belts  "  were  made  use  of,  coming 
rsecretly  to  individuals,  instead  of  before  open  councils.  The 
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French  converts  received  clothes  and  presents  at  baptism.  French- 
men not  only  lived  among  the  Iroquois,  but  were  adopted  by  them 
and  became  influential.  The  most  remarkable  of  such  instances 
was  that  of  Father  Milet,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Oneidas, 
became  a  favorite  with  them,  was  adopted  by  a  prominent  family, 
and  in  due  time  became  an  influential  sachem.  Notwithstanding 
all  their  efforts,  the  English  could  prevail  on  the  Oneidas  neither 
to  banish  or  give  him  up.  Joncaire  and  Maricourt  were  almost 
equally  influential.  The  latter  bore  the  French  flag  to  Onondaga 
in  1701,  and  it  waved  there  for  the  last  time  in  1728. 

There  were  other  things  that  harmonized  with  Indian  tastes.  In 
his  savage  state  the  scalp  of  his  enemy  was  the  only  unanswerable 
evidence  of  the  red  man's  prowess,  but  no  mercenary  considera- 
tions were  attached  to  it.  When  the  white  man  offered  a  price  for 
scalps,  then  war  became  a  trade,  and  cruelty  was  at  a  premium. 
Perhaps  Louis  XIV.  viewed  it  as  a  mere  question  of  profit  and  loss 
when  he  did  not  approve  of  continuing  the  reward  for  Iroquois 
scalps  in  1695,  for  he  said  nothing  of  humanity,  but  only  that  it 
cost  too  much.  About  the  same  time  the  English  paid  very  liber- 
ally for  scalps.  In  1746  they  gave  $50  each  for  some  of  these. 
Sometimes  advantage  was  taken.  Vandreuil  said,  in  1757,  that 
"  since  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  the  Five  Nations  had  never 
been  known  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  English,"  but  he 
now  thought  he  had  secured  their  aid.  Some  had  been  neutral, 
and  in  this  way  the  Cayugas  had  always  been  faithful  to  the  French. 
Now  he  had  persuaded  the  Oneidas  to  introduce  an  English  scalp 
into  a  Cayuga  cabin,  where  none  had  been  before. 

The  French,  from  the  first,  had  an  established  etiquette  for  the 
reception  of  Iroquois  ambassadors.  When  they  drew  near,  an 
escort  was  sent  forth  to  meet  them,  and  a  cannon  was  fired  for 
each  nation.  The  English  did  not  adopt  this  until  1711,  but  the 
custom  led  the  Canadian  and  Western  Indians  to  say  that  the 
French  treated  their  enemies  better  than  their  friends.  In  1711,  a 
large  council  was  held  at  Albany,  and  500  Iroquois  were  saluted 
with  five  guns  as  they  marched  down  the  hill  and  past  the  fort. 
In  the  council  they  sat  in  groups  on  the  ground,  each  nation  by 
itself.  Sir  William  Johnson  afterwards  turned  their  love  of  cere- 
mony to  good  effect  in  very  many  ways. 

On  the  frontier  it  will  always  happen  that  lawless  acts  are  fre- 
quent, and  our  history  contains  many  sad  records  of  such  things. 
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It  is  sometimes  said  that  no  white  man  was  ever  yet  punished  for 
killing  an  Indian,  but  at  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix,  1769,  the 
Indians  gave  Governor  Franklin  the  name  of  "  Great  Doer  of 
Justice,"  because  he  had  executed  some  murderers  of  Indians. 
Generally,  and  in  accordance  with  their  own  customs,  they 
preferred  presents  in  atonement  for  murders,  and  often  asked  that 
these  might  be  given.  On  their  part,  in  1774,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history,  and  contrary  to  their  ancient  customs,  the  Iroquois 
delivered  up  two  murderers.  As  the  first  instance  of  the  kind,  Sir 
William  Johnson  thought  it  would  be  good  policy  soon  to  discharge 
these  offenders,  and  it  was  done. 

Time  will  not  permit  my ,  entering  largely  upon  the  career  and 
influence  of  this  remarkable  man,  the  one  who  first  gave  the  colo- 
nies an  Indian  policy.  So  delicate  were  the  questions  he  dealt 
with,  so  admirable  was  his  management  of  them,  so  precarious 
were  the  relations  of  the  colonies,  that  it  seems  they  would  have 
been  ruined  without  him.  He  saw  clearly  how  the  French  had 
secured  influence,  and  met  them  with  their  own  weapons.  He  took 
pains  to  address  the  Iroquois  in  their  own  language,  a  compliment 
which  they  especially  valued ;  he  marched  at  the  head  of  their  pro- 
cessions, and  danced  the  war-dance  with  them ;  he  invested  coun- 
cils with  a  dignity  before  unknown,  and  used  such  stores  of  wam- 
pum as  never  were  seen  before  or  since.  He  took  part  in  their 
ancient  condolences,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  im- 
proved them.  These  were  generally  for  the  raising  of  sachems,, 
and  the  French  had  made  a  great  point  of  taking  part  in  these. 
Johnson  made  a  change  at  once,  aiding  in  the  raising  of  all  chiefs, 
and  keeping  a  record  of  their  names.  These  interesting  ceremo- 
nies, with  some  modern  features,  are  still  maintained.  When  a 
sachem  dies  the  council-fire  of  the  nation  is  extinguished,  and  is 
only  relit  when  another  takes  his  office.  This  fact  escaped  Colonel 
Stone  when  he  was  so  perplexed  at  the  going  out  of  the  Onondaga 
council-fire,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 

The  baronet  appreciated  the  influence  of  show  upon  them  in 
other  ways.  New  York  had  sent  mere  traders  and  interpreters  on 
public  business  ;  Canada  had  always  employed  handsomely  dressed 
officers  and  men.  He  established  forts  where  he  could,  with 
Indian  garrisons,  and  in  all  councils  saw  personally  to  points  of 
Indian  etiquette.  He  thought  they  might  be  improved,  and  did 
improve  them.  Most  of  the  Mohawks  learned  to  read,  some  to 
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write,  and  many  to  be  good  farmers.  The  Mohawk  Prayer  Book, 
which  cost  him  labor  and  money,  is  a  monument  to  his  zeal  for  his 
Indian  friends.  He  appeased  Pontiac,  brought  back  the  Senecas 
from  a  dangerous  hostility,  and  died  in  the  very  act  of  perpetuating 
the  best  interests  of  the  colonies  and  his  forest  wards. 

The  Indian  orator  is  a  humorist,  and  I  have  often  seen  the 
smile  or  laugh  reward  some  observation  well  made.  We  have  fol- 
lowed out  in  a  brief  way  some  of  his  relations  to  the  New  York 
colony.  He  was  a  forest  warrior,  a  forest  statesman,  a  shrewd 
man  of  business.  He  had  also  a  good-natured,  genial  disposition, 
which  might  furnish  a  subject  of  itself.  When  De  la  Barre  told 
the  Onondagas  not  to  be  alarmed  at  seeing  his  soldiers  and  vessels 
at  La  Famine,  they  simply  replied  that  it  was  well,  but  he  must 
not  be  troubled  if  he  saw  the  Onondagas  there  with  red  and  black 
paint  upon  their  faces.  Garangula's  address  at  the  same  place  was 
a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  and  sarcasm.  Dekanissora's  speeches 
are  full  of  shrewd  observations.  Hendrick's  have  many  good 
points.  When  the  Senecas  visited  the  French  in  1745,  they  asked 
for  a  little  vermillion  before  they  appeared  in  Yonnondio's  pres- 
ence, "  Lest  our  Father  should  take  us  for  ghosts,  having  the  face 
pale." 

At  a  later  conference  with  the  French,  when  the  Iroquois  had 
been  detained  beyond  all  reason,  they  were  about  being  dismissed 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  record  goes  on,  "  The  ambassadors 
asked  to  remain  until  to-morrow,  New  Year's  Day,  because  they 
had  been  told  that  on  that  day  the  palefaces  kissed  each  other, 
and  that  liquor  was  furnished."  After  waiting  so  long,  they  did  not 
wish  to  lose  the  curious  sights  and  good  cheer. 

I  have  passed  over  many  well  known  incidents,  as  the  stratagem 
whereby  a  great  Huron  chief  turned  a  probable  peace  into  a  terri- 
ble Iroquois  war  against  the  French.  I  have  said  little  of  sieges 
and  battles,  and  quoted  little  from  speeches  famous  in  their  day. 
Very  slightly  have  I  touched  upon  the  work  of  Sir  William  John- 
son, which  is  full  of  picturesque  incidents,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
important  deeds,  but  I  have  indicated  how  a  small  people  may 
greatly  affect  the  history  of  the  world,  and  how  obscure  acts  may 
produce  important  results. 

The  end  of  the  colonial  period  fast  came  on.  Johnson's  health 
had  long  been  poor,  and  he  felt  that  he  might  die  at  any  moment. 
Injuries  and  travels  had  already  weakened  him,  and  he  could  not 
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always  attend  to  public  duties.  His  old,  wise,  and  confidential 
friends,  the  Iroquois  chiefs,  often  talked  with  him  about  his  death 
and  its  consequences,  and  wished  his  successor  might  be  appointed. 
He  was  nominated  by  the  baronet  but  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  and  in  the  letter  written  at  that  time,  he  said  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  Six  Nations,  their 
capacity  to  hurt  the  colonies,  or  the  advantages  resulting  from  their 
friendship.  The  Iroquois  then  had  2,000  warriors  of  their  own, 
besides  those  of  their  tributary  nations. 

Quite  ill  at  the  time,  he  yet  attended  several  conferences  at  a 
council  at  his  home  in  1774,  but  died  before  it  was  over.  Con- 
sternation and  confusion  arose  among  the  Indians,  but  they  became 
quiet,  attended  the  funeral,  and  performed  the  customary  condo- 
lence. The  grave  was  covered,  the  sky  was  cleared,  tears  were 
wiped  away,  and  grief  removed  from  the  heart.  Very  touching  - 
was  the  scene  afterwards,  when  his  old  and  trusted  Indian  friends 
came  and  laid  down  the  presents  they  had  received  from  him,  and 
expressed  their  sorrow  and  esteem.  The  new  agent  took  his  place 
and  became  their  adviser,  and  in  the  grave  of  Sir  William  Johnson 
the  long  political  alliance  of  the  Iroquois  with  the  colony  of  New 
York  was  buried. 
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The  earliest  emigrants  from  Wales  to  America  settled  in  Pennsyl 
vania  as  early  as  1682.  A  large  number,  mostly  Quakers,  arrived 
there  from  the  vicinity  of  Dolgelley,  Meirionethshire.  The  histo- 
rian, Robert  Proud,  informs  us  that  they  purchased  of  William 
Penn  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  that  the  immigration  continued  for  many  years,  until  they  had 
become  quite  numerous,  occupying  several  townships.  Among 
them  were  many  of  men,  culture  and  influence.  Churches  were 
organized,  chapels  were  built,  and  the  ministers  addressed  large 
audiences  in  their  native  tongue.  The  Welsh  language  was  freely 
spoken  on  the  streets  and  market  places  of  the  city,  and  to-day 
among  its  best  citizens  and  its  most  cultured  scholars  there  are 
hundreds  in  whose  veins  flows  pure  Welsh  blood.  The  nation  as 
a  distinct  Welsh-speaking  people,  did  not  long  survive  the  revolu- 
tion. Their  decline  in  that  respect  discouraged  further  immigra- 
tion to  that  region.  Many  moved  to  other  portions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  not  a  few,  with  fresh  arrivals  from  Wales  and  some  from 
New  England,  sought  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
embracing  the  county  of  Oneida. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  early  Welsh  settlers  of  this  county, 
wejabor  under  some  disadvantages.  They  were  men  and  women 
of  humble  means,  and  generally  without  much  literary  culture. 
Hoping  for  a  better  future,  they  left  their  native*  hills  to  seek  homes 
for  themselves  and  their  children  in  "the  land  of  the  setting  sun." 
They  led  a  quiet  life  of  toil,  and  no  special  exploits  or  wonderful 
achievements  help  to  perpetuate  their  memory.  It  may  be  possible 
that  some  of  them  kept  diaries  of  those  early  years.  If  they  did 
few,  if  any,  of  those  chronicles  were  ever  made  public.  In  all 
probability,  the  first  Welsh  settlers  in  Oneida  county  were  Captain 
Nehemiah  Jones  and  his  family.  The  Captain  was  the  father  of 
the  late  Hon.  Pomroy  Jones,  the  talented  author  of  the  "Annals 
of  Oneida  County."  This  was  in  the  year  1787.  They  moved 
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from  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  to  Dean's  Patent,  in  the  town  of 
Westmoreland.  The  father  was  a  patriot  of  the  revolution,  and 
died  December  19,  1838,  in  the  7 9th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  not 
a  native  of  Wales,  but  his  son  Pomroy,  in  speaking  of  the  Welsh 
people,  informs  us  that  he  himself  had  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  that  people.  Nehemiah  Jones  was  a  good  citizen  and  a 
devout  Christian.  His  memory  is  blessed. 

In  1794  Arthur  Breese,  of  direct  Welsh  descent,  moved  from 
New  Jersey  to  Whitesboro.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and 
learning.  In  the  year  1808  he  moved  to  Utica.  In  Dr.  Bagg's 
interesting  history,  we  learn  that  in  1794  Thomas  Jones,  noted  for 
his  ingenuity  as  a  blacksmith  and  locksmith,  arrived  in  Utica,  and 
remained  here  for  some  time,  working  at  his  trade.  He  was  from 
Carnarvon,  North  Wales.  There  was  another  Jones — Simeon — 
that  settled  here  during  the  same  year.  His  house  was  on  stilts  on 
a  knoll,  in  a  swamp,  where  now  rests  the  eastern  end  of  the  St. 
James  Hotel.  In  the  month  of  March,  1795,  some  twelve  families 
left  their  native  Wales  and  safely  landed  in  New  York,  after  a 
passage  of  fourteen  weeks.  Having  stayed  in  the  city  for  a  few 
days,  five  of  these  families,  being  those  of  Griffith  Rowlands,  Wil- 
liam Williams,  Evan  Davies,  Hugh  Roberts,  and  Owen  Griffiths, 
(eighteen  in  number,)  left.  They  took  a  small  sloop  and  reached 
Albany;  from  there  across  to  Schenectady,  where  they  took  a  kind 
of  a  flat  boat,  and  slowly  worked  their  way  up  the  Mohawk,  until 
at  last  they  reached  Fort  Schuyler,  where  now  stands  a  part  of  the 
city  of  Utica.  Then  the  place  could  boast  of  but  one  frame  house, 
with  eight  or  ten  log  cabins.  One  of  these  was  a  tavern,  resting  on 
the  spot  subsequently  occupied  by  Bagg's  Hotel.  From  Fort  Schuyler 
our  emigrants  started  for  their  destination,  which  was  the  highlands 
of  Steuben,  some  20  miles  away.  They  hired  a  large  wagon,  four 
oxen,  and  a  horse  to  act  as  leader.  The  roads  were  bad  and  the 
journey  was  long  and  tedious;  but  on  the  fourth  day  they  reached 
the  desired  spot,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  known  among  the  Welsh 
people  even  to-day  as  the  "store  felen,"  (yellow  store,)  about  half 
a  mile  west  of  Remsen  village.  It  is  said  that  in  the  year  1796 
was  born  the  first  Welsh  infant  in  Oneida  county.  The  parents 
were  Owen  Griffiths  and  his  wife,  before  mentioned,  and  the  infant 
was  none  other  than  the  late  Griffith  O.  Griffiths,  of  Remsen,  a 
gentleman  of  rare  talents  and  much  influence.  For  many  years 
he  was  highly  useful  to  the  world  and  the  church. 
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These  hardy  early  Welsh  settlers  of  Steuben  had  but  few  privileges^ 
and  suffered  many  privations.  The  nearest  grist  mill  was  at 
Whitesboro ;  there  was  but  one  horse  in  the  township,  and  that  be- 
longed to  an  American,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  kind  man. 
Among  these  first  settlers  in  Steuben  there  was  no  one  who  made 
a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  for  a  while  they  had  no  kind  of 
religious  meeting.  This,  to  those  who  had  enjoyed  so  great  advan- 
tages of  this  kind  at  home,  was  a  decided  calamity.  This  state  of 
things,  however,  did  not  continue  long,  for  in  1798  there  came  to 
the  settlement  a  number  of  religious  people,  gifted  in  prayer  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Among  the  new  comers 
we  find  the  names  of  Deacon  William  C.  Jones,  William  P.  Jones, 
Evan  Griffiths,  Robert  Griffiths,  John  Parry,  Hugh  Griffiths  and 
David  Jones.  At  once  a  prayer  meeting  was  started  at  the  home 
of  Deacon  Jones,  which  event  was  hailed  with  much  joy  among 
the  settlers.  In  1797,  Richard  Francis,  from  Pembrokeshire,  South 
Wales,  with  some  others,  reached  Fort  Schuyler.  In  1800,  John 
Adams,  from  the  same  place,  arrived. 

John  Williams  and  his  wife,  (whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth 
Jenkins,)  came  from  Tresenwen,  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales, 
with  their  three  sons,  John,  William  and  David,  and  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Oneida  county.  They  were  farmers  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  on  emigrating  to  this  country  they  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  several  of  their  neighbors  who  came  in  the  ship  with 
them.  John,  the  eldest  son,  was  ten  years  old  when  he  arrived 
first  at  Utica,  in  1800.  His  father  died  after  being  three  weeks  in 
America,  and  his  widow  purchased  a  farm  on  Frankfort  Hill,  where 
she  made  a  home  for  herself  and  her  three  sons. 

John,  after  receiving  sufficient  education  at  schoql,  was  placed 
in^the  store  of  Dr.  Solomon  Wolcott  to  learn  the  business  of  a 
druggist  and  apothecary.  With  the  patrimony  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  he  soon  undertook  a  business  for  himself,  and  by  industry, 
perseverance  and  unusual  ability,  he  ere  long  amassed  a  for- 
tune, the  evidences  of  which  may  be  seen  to-day  in  Utica.  The 
income  from  Mr.  Williams'  estate  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
beauty  and  comfort  of  the  city  every  year  up  to  this  time.  John 
Williams  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  aldermen  elected  after 
the  city  of  Utica  was  incorporated.  His  character  for  integrity, 
sound  judgment,  and  a  shrewd  foresight  in  business  affairs,  drew  to 
him  the  confidence  of  the  Welsh  settlers  not  only  in  Utica,  but  in 
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Steuben.  He  was  their  adviser  when  advice  was  needed  by  many 
of  them,  and  acted  for  many  years  as  their  banker.  He  was 
director  in  the  old  Ontario  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Utica,  and  was 
a  liberal  contributor  to  every  house  of  worship  erected  at  Utica 
during  his  lifetime,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  subscribers  to  (what 
was  then  a  doubtful  enterprise)  the  Utica  Female  Seminary,  and 
was  early  interested  in  the  Utica  Orphan  Asylum.  In  the  record 
of  the  Welsh  inhabitants  of  Utica,  his  name  is  entitled  to  a  place. 
His  brother  William  survived  him.  He  made  his  home  in  Buffalo, 
where  he  left  a  very  handsome  estate.  David  grew  up  to  man- 
hood, and  died  at  Utica  in  1818.  John,  Francis  and  Thomas 
Reed  came  in  the  same  ship  which  brought  Mr.  Williams  and  his 
family  to  America. 

In  1 80 1,  these  were  followed  by  a  large  company,  mostly  young 
men,  from  South  Wales,  full  of  energy  and  resolution.  Many  of  these 
settled  in  Utica  and  its  vicinity,  while  others  joined  the  settlers  at 
Steuben.  Among  them  we  find  the  following  names:  John 
Stevens,  Baptist  minister  ;  James  Harris,  Baptist  minister ;  Abram 
Williams,  John  Reed,  with  six  sons  ;  Joseph  Harris,  David  Thomas, 
William  Rees,  Simon  John,  John  Nichols,  John  Rees,  Nathaniel 
Davies,  James  Phillips,  James  Jones,  David  Reed,  John  Reed, 
Daniel  Richards,  Evan  Owens,  Rees  Jones,  Samuel  George. 

In  1800,  we  find  that  John  Roberts  and  Evan  Owens  were  in 
partnership  as  butchers  in  Utica,  doing  business  on  the  lower  end 
of  Genesee  street,  on  the  west  side.  And  in  the  tax-list  of  the 
village -for  that  year  is  the  name  of  William  Pritchard,  who  was  re- 
quired to  pay  the  sum  of  12^  cents.  In  1802,  William  Jones 
settled  at  some  distance  to  the  east  from  Utica,  not  far  from  the 
borders  of  Frankfort.  He  married  a  daughter  of  James  Harris, 
and  remained  a  farmer.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Hon.  Thomas 
L.  James,  ex-Postmaster  General.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1 80 1,  Rev.  John  G.  Roberts,  from  Ebensburgh,  Pa.,  moved  to 
Steuben  and  preached  the  first  Welsh  sermon  at  the  house  of  John 
Jones ;  and  from  this  time  forth  they  had  preaching  on  each  Sab- 
bath day ;  and  so  they  remained  for  some  years  united  in  love 
without  any  regular  church  organization  under  the  faithful  ministry 
of  Rev.  John  G.  Roberts  and  Rev.  William  G.  Pierce.  In  the 
year  1802,  Edward  Baldwin,  a  Baptist  preacher  of  good  talents 
and  a  most  winning  disposition,  found  his  way  to  the  settlement 
and  rendered  efficient  service.  In  1804,  a  log  meeting-house  was 
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built  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  Welsh  Congregational 
•church  ("Capel  Ucha' ")  in  Steuben.  This  was  destroyed  by  fire 
within  the  same  year.  In  its  place,  in  1805,  they  built  a  frame 
church,  which  remained  until  the  present  stone  building  was 
erected.  About  this  time  Timothy  Griffiths,  a  young  man  from 
Carnarvon,  North  Wales,  joined  the  settlers,  and  in  subsequent 
years  was  a  man  of  great  influence  as  a  citizen  of  the  town  and  an 
official  member  of  the  church.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Hon. 
Timothy  Griffiths,  well  known  in  Utica.  The  same  year,  1804, 
this  band  at  Steuben  adopted  a  confession  of  faith  and  a  church 
covenant,  which  were  signed  by  the  following  persons  :  John  G. 
Roberts  and  wife,  William  C.  Jones  and  wife,  Richard  Jones  and 
wife,  Hugh  Jones  and  wife,  Robert  Griffiths,  Thomas  Hughes, 
John  Thomas,  John  Davies,  David  Jones  and  wife,  William 
Griffiths  and  wife,  William  Roberts  and  wife,  Robert  Jones  and 
wife,  William  G.  Pierce,  Hugh  Thomas,  Robert  Evans,  Anna 
Lewis,  and  the  following  were  received  at  the  same  time  as  new 
members  :  Nicodemus  Griffiths  and  wife^  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Morris 
Davies,  Walter  G.  Griffiths,  Anna,  wife  of  John  Roberts. 

In  1804,  Richard  Thomas  and  family,  from  the  Parish  of  Lleyn, 
in  Carnarvonshire,  after  spending  some  years  in  Philadelphia, 
moved  to  Steuben,  and  settled  about  one  mile  southwest  of  Rem- 
sen.  The  father  soon  died,  leaving  a  widow  with  many  children. 
These  sons  and  daughters  proved  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary 
talent,  and  were  highly  respected.  They  were  Daniel,  Thomas, 
Lewis,  John,  Catherine  and  Mary.  Evan  remained  in  Wales,  and 
was  celebrated  for  his  poetical  talent.  Mary  died  at  Remsen  in 
1873,  in  her  94th  year.  Thomas  was  the  father  of  the  late  Hon. 
Didymus  Thomas,  of  Remsen,  and  of  John  T.  Thomas,  recently  of 
Utica.  In  the  year  1806,  Rev.  Richard  Jones  came  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Steuben  and  organized  the  First  Baptist  Society  of  that 
town,  over  which  he  remained  a  pastor  for  many  years. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  Welsh  emigrants  that  came  to 
Oneida  county  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  and  the 
early  years  of  this  went  to  Steuben,  there  were  many  who  settled 
in  other  parts.  In  the  fall  of  1798,  John  Lewis  with  his  family 
settled  in  Trenton,  about  midway  between  the  village  and  Rem- 
sen. In  1800  he  built  the  stone  house  which  yet  stands,  and  is 
familiarly  known  among  the  Welsh  as  "Ty  Cerig."  Mr.  Lewis' 
children  have  all  passed  away.  His  oldest  grandchild  is  the  ven- 
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erable  John  L.  Lewis,  now  residing  in  Trenton  village,  in  his  85th 
year.  About  the  year  1801  John  Jones,  after  a  short  stay  in 
Philadelphia,  came  to  Trenton  with  his  wife  and  five  sons,  and 
settled  on  what  was  called  the  "  Mappa  farm,"  south  of  Trenton 
village,  and  they  were  soon  known  as  the  Joneses  of  the  farm. 
Some  years  after  this  they  bought  land  about  two  miles  north  of 
Trenton,  and  settled  there,  but  they  were  still  distinguished  from 
their  namesakes  by  that  particular  term.  These  hardy  sons  of  the 
"farm,"  Griffith,  John,  William,  Hugh  and  Samuel,  are  all  in  the 
silent  tomb.  Hugh  Thomas  came  to  Trenton  in  1797,  Edward 
Hughes  and  Owen  Morris  in  1800,  James  Francis  in  1806.  The 
last  settled  in  South  Trenton. 

In  1808  John  James,  Griffith  I.  Jones,  John  Owens,  David 
Manuel  and  Hugh  Hughes  settled  in  Remsen.  In  1811  Hugh 
Owens,  after  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Philadelphia,  moved  to  the 
same  town.  Two  of  the  six  children  are  still  alive — John  J. 
Owens,  of  Remsen,  in  his  Qoth  year,  and  Mrs.  John  Edmunds,  of 
Utica,  aged  77.  David  Anthony,  Sr.,  came  to  Remsen  in  1818. 
Of  the  children,  our  worthy  townsman,  David  Anthony,  of 
Seneca  street,  only  remains.  In  the  same  year  James  Owen  came, 
to  this  country  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Trenton,  near  Prospect. 
He  was  a  man  of  wide  influence,  especially  in  the  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Church,  and  so  were  his  children  after  him.  The  same 
year  Lewis  Lewis,  the  father  of  John  L.  Lewis,  of  Trenton,  settled 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  Prospect  village. 

Watkin  Roberts  came  to  Utica  in  1816,  his  wife  in  1818.  Three 
of  their  children  have  died,  Robert  W.,  Watkin  J.,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams. Four  remain — Ex-Congressman  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Utica  Morning  Herald,  Hon.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  a  gentleman  of 
whom  the  Welsh  of  the  United  States  are  justly  proud;  Mrs. 
Mary  Howell,  Dayton,  O. ;  Mrs.  Fanny  Perry,  Utica;  and  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Brooks,  New  York. 

The  first  Welsh  settler  in  Deerfield  was  Ellis  Roberts,  from  near 
Bala,  in  North  Wales.  He  chose  Smith  Hill  as  a  location.  This 
was  about  1818.  He  was  soon  followed  by  many  others  of  his 
countrymen.  Among  these  were  David  Richards,  Rowland  Jones? 
Rowland  Davies,  David  Davies  and  John  Edwards.  That  many 
of  the  Welsh  emigrants  settled  in  Utica,  or  near  it,  at  an  early 
date,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  on  the  i2th  of  September,  1801, 
there  met  together  at  the  residence  of  John  Williams,  near  to 
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where  now  stands  the  Asylum,  twenty-two  persons,  and  organized 
a  Baptist  church.  To  the  Welsh  Baptists  then  belongs  the  honor 
of  forming  the  very  first  church  in  Utica.  Among  them  at  the 
time  were  two  elders,  James  Harris  and  John  Stevens.  In  1806 
Abram  Williams,  James  Morgan  and  William  Francis  were  elected 
trustees,  and  during  that  year  they  built  a  house  of  worship.  It 
stood  on  Hotel  street,  where  the  canal  now  passes.  It  was  after- 
wards moved  to  where  their  present  church  now  stands  on  Broad- 
way. 

The  Gongregationalists  were  not  far  behind,  for  on  the  first  of 
January,  1802,  the  following  persons  united  in  a  church  covenant 
to  which  they  subscribed  their  names :  Nathaniel  Davies,  David 
Thomas,  Martha  Thomas,  John  Jones,  James  Phillips,  John  Nich- 
olas, Sarah  Richards,  Watkin  Powell,  William  Thomas,  Evan 
Powell,  Thomas  Phillips,  Jemima  Morris,  Rebecah  Powell,  James 
Davies.  In  1804  they  built  their  house  of  worship  on  the  corner 
of  Whitesboro  and  Washington  streets.  Afterwards,  on  the  same 
spot  they  erected  a  commodious  brick  church,  where  they  contin- 
ued to  worship  for  many  years.  The  first  regular  pastor  of  this 
church  was  Rev.  Daniel  Morris,  who  came  to  Utica  in  1802  with 
proper  credentials  from  a  Welsh  church  in  Philadelphia.  He 
remained  their  pastor  for  many  years.  He  was  followed  by  Revs. 
William  G.  Pierce,  Rowland  Griffiths,  John  Roberts,  Howell  R. 
Powell  and  Benjamin  Powell.  Some  of  these  were  supplies,  others 
regular  pastors. 

Flourishing  and  strong  as  is  the  Welsh  Calvanistic  Methodist 
Church  in  Utica,  to-day,  it  was  not  organized  until  the  year  1830, 
and  therefore  does  not  so  legitimately  belong  to  our  subject. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Thomas  (lorthyn  Gwynedd)  in  the  Welsh  volume' 
"History  of  the  Welsh  in  America,"  published  in  1872,  estimates 
the  Welsh  speaking  population  of  Oneida  county  at  8,480.  I 
think  that  these  figures  are  too  high  even  for  the  present  day.  Of 
this,  however,  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  a  point  not  easily  settled. 
Many  have  emigrated  to  the  western  States,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  the  Welsh  population  has  materially  decreased.  Still 
the  Welsh  are  numerous,  and  at  their  preaching  anniversaries  the 
churches  are  often  thronged. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  even  a  native  Welshman,  without 
being  accused  of  national  conceit,  will  be  permitted  to  say  that  the 
Welsh  inhabitants  of  Oneida  county  have  always  stood  high  in  the 
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estimation  of  their  American  neighbors.  As  a  people  they  are 
quiet,  industrious,  moral  and  religious.  Many  of  them  through 
steady  perseverance  have  arrived  at  high  eminence  as  scholars, 
teachers,  ministers,  editors,  physicians  and  lawyers.  They  are 
proud  of  their  Welsh  blood ;  but  on  this  account  they  are  not  a 
whit  less  American  in  their  sympathy.  And  while  at  their  annual 
Eisteddfod  they  zealously  cry :  "Oesybyd  i'r  iaith  Gymraeg!" 
with  no  less  zeal  they  are  ready  on  all  suitable  occasions  to  wave 
their  hats  and  shout  "  Hail  Columbia,  happy  land!" 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  consulted  several  authors  to 
whom  I  am  indebted ;  but  I  am  mostly  indebted  to  a  small  Welsh 
pamphlet  written  some  twenty-nine  years  ago  by  that  genuine 
Welshman  who  was  once  an  ornament  to  the  city  of  Utica,  the  late 
Rev.  Llewelyn  D.  Howell. 
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BY  LUCIEN  B.  WELLS,  M.  D. 


DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY  MARCH  31,  1890. 


The  younger  members  of  the  medical  profession  can  hardly 
realize  that  a  prosperous  medical  college  once  existed  at  Fairfield, 
Herkimer  county,  New  York.  It  was  doubtless  one  of  the  oldest 
medical  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Western  District 
of  New  York,  located  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  had  its  origin 
in  the  medical  school  established  by  the  trustees  of  Fairfield 
Academy  in  1809.  This  school  had  acquired  some  reputation 
while  attached  to  the  Academy.  It  was  even  such  in  the  second 
year  of  its  existence  as  to  induce  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to 
endow  it  with  $5,000;  and  when  it  received  the  rank  of  college, 
they  generously  added  to  its  funds  the  further  sum  of  $10,000. 

The  charter  of  the  college  bears  date  June  12,  1812,  to  which 
is  appended  the  seal  of  the  University  of  the  State,  signed  by 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  H.  Bloodgood,  secretary. 

LIST  OF  TRUSTEES. — Westel  Willoughby,  M.  D.,  Jonathan  Sher- 
wood, M.  D.,  Luther  Guiteau,  M.  D.,  Dr.  Solomon  Wolcott,  Isaac 
Sears,  M.  D.,  Dr.  Abijah  Tombling,  Dr.  Amos  Hale,  Hon.  Simeon 
Ford,  Clark  Smith,  Esq.,  Joseph  White,  M.  D.,  Dr.  Alexander  G. 
Fonda,  John  Miller,  M.  D.,  Rev.  Oliver  C.  Comstock,  Dr.  Isaac 
Sargeant,  Reuben  Hart,  Esq.,  Amasa  Trowbridge,  M.  D.,  Hon. 
Francis  A.  Bloodgood,  Hon.  William  D.  Ford,  Dr.  James  Ken- 
nedy, Oliver  Ellis,  Esq.,  Andrew  A.  Bartow,  William  Smith,  Esq., 
John  Stearns,  M.  D.,  James  Hale,  Esq.,  James  Hadley,  M.  D., 
Dr.  Stephen  Todd,  Lyman  Spaulding,  M.  D.,  Dr.  Rufus  Crane, 
Martin  L.  Bryan,  M.  D.,  Hiram  Nolton,  Esq.,  Delos  White,  M.  D., 
Rev.  Hezekiah  N.  Woodruff,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Doolittle,  Dr.  Sylves- 
ter Willard,  Dr.  Jacob  L.  Sherwood,  Rev.  David  Chassel,  Dr.  El- 
nathan  Judd,  Hon.  Nathan  Smith,  Alexander  Coventry,  M.  D., 
Abijah  Mann,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Rev.  Phineas  Whipple,  Norman  Butler, 
Esq.,  Moses  Johnson,  M.  D. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  December  i,  1812, 
the  following  individuals  were  appointed  officers  of  the  college, 
viz. : 

Lyman  Spalding,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

Westel  Willoughby,  Jun.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

James  Hadley,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  Stearns,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

The  class  of  1812-13,  as  appears  by  the  records,  consisted  of  18 
medical  students. 

During  the  session  of  1813-14,  it  numbered  24. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  March  23,  1815,  T.  Romeyn  Beck 
was  recommended  to  the  Honorable  Regents  to  fill  the  office  of 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

January  30,  1816,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  con- 
ferred on  two  individuals,  viz. :  Horatio  Orvis  and  Sylvester  Miller. 
Dr.  Beck  gave  his  first  course  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Num- 
ber of  students,  28;  four  graduates. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  May  20,  1817,  Dr.  Joseph  White,  of 
Cherry  Valley,  was  appointed  President  and  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery  in  the  college,  in  place  of  Dr.  Spalding.  At  the  same 
meeting  it  was  resolved  that  President  White  have  leave  to  sub- 
stitute his  son,  Delos  White,  M.  D.,  to  deliver  lectures  on  Anatomy 
in  his  stead. 

•  , 

January  20,  1818,  the  class  consisted  of  41  students,  of  whom 
seven  were  considered  worthy  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. 

January  19,  1819,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  dismissing  any  student  who  should  be  concerned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  digging  up  any  dead  human  body  for  the 

purpose  of  dissection  in  the  college. 

/ 

January  20,  1820,  the  Legislature  was  petitioned  for  a  law  for 
giving  the  dead  bodies  of  unclaimed  convicts  of  the  State  prison  at 
Auburn  to  the  college,  for  the  purposes  of  dissection. 

January  23,  1821,  Dr.  Delos  White  resigned  his  professorship  of 
Anatomy,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subjects  for 
dissection.  The  same  year  it  was  resolved  to  extend  the  course  of 
lectures  from  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks. 

January  22,  1822,  James  McNaughton,  M.  D.,  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  62  students,  14  graduates. 
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For  several  years  subsequent  to  this  period,  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
lege continued  to  prosper,  and  the  number  of  students  to  increase. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  ending  January,  1827,  Joseph  White, 
M.  D.,  in  consequence  of  age  and  infirmities,  resigned  his  profes- 
sorship, and  was  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  Surgery  by  John  De  La 
Mater,  M.  D.  Number  of  students  in  attendance  at  this  session, 
144;  graduates,  25.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  students, 
an  additional  college  edifice  was  erected,  containing  thirty-two 
lodging  rooms,  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  old  college  edifice  were 
enlarged  and  rendered  more  commodious. 

1828.     Number  of  students,  171;  graduates,  33. 

1832.  This  year  the  number  of  students  had  increased  to  205  ; 
graduates,  39. 

1834.  The  largest  class  ever  assembled  at  the  college  was  dur- 
ing the  session  ending  in  January,  1834,  when  the  number  reached 
217,  of  whom  55  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The 
following  year  the  number  was  198.  The  organization  of  the 
medical  department  of  Geneva  College,  and  subsequently  the  incor- 
poration of  the  medical  college  in  the  city  of  Albany,  together  with 
other  causes,  had  the  effect  to  diminish  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance  at  the  Fairfield  College  from  the  year  1834  until  the 
final  suspension  of  lectures  in  the  latter  institution ;  yet,  the  num- 
bers continued  to  be  respectable,  and  probably  would  have  been 
until  the  present  time  had  the  proper  efforts  been  continued  to 
sustain  it. 

During  the  year  1836,  the  Regents  confirmed  the  following  alter- 
ations, by  which  the  professorships  stood  as  follows : 

Westel  Willoughby,  M.  D.,  emeritus  Professor  of  Midwifery. 

T.  Romeyn  Beck,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

James  Hadley,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

James  McNaughton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phys- 
iology. 

John  De  La  Mater,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Reuben  D.  Muzzey,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Midwifery. 

Subsequently  Frank  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  succeeded  Professor 
Muzzey  in  the  chair  of  Surgery,  and  with  this  exception  the  faculty 
remained  as  above  during  the  operation  of  the  institution.  The 
last  course  of  lectures  was  given  during  the  winter  of  1839-40. 
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The  number  of  students  was  105,  of  whom  26  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor   of  Medicine. 

Since  the  cessation  of  medical  lectures,  the  college  buildings 
have  undergone  material  modifications,  and  have  been  thoroughly 
repaired  for  enlarging  the  accommodations  of  Fairfield  Academy, 
for  which  purpose  they  are  at  present  appropriated. 

Lyman  Spalding,  M.  D.,  was  the  first  president  of  the  college, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  office  by  Joseph  White,  M.  D.,  in  1817, 
who  resigned  in  1827.  The  venerable  Professor  Willoughby  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  White,  and  held  the  office  until  his  decease. 

LIST  OF  GRADUATES  FROM  ONEIDA  COUNTY. — Luther  Guiteau, 
Charles  B.  Coventry/  Garrit  P.  Judd,  Patrick  McCraith,  Rufus 
Priest,  Benjamin  Armitage,  Luther  Guiteau,  Jr.,  Samuel  W. 
Stewart,  Isaac  H.  Douglas,  Nathan  Spencer,  George  W.  Gardner, 
Asa  Gray,  (Professor  of  Botany,)  George  W.  Cleveland,  Benjamin 
P.  Grossman,  Walter  Booth,  Lucien  B.  Wells,  Henry  G.  Beardsley, 
Edward  Loomis,  Warner  Wadsworth,  Peter  D.  Kimkern,  Jacob 
Hunt,  James  S.  Whaley,  William  Kirkwood,  Thomas  M.  Foot. 

There  are  doubtless  others  whose  names  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain. 

For  the  history  of  the  institution  I  am  indebted  to  the  venerable 
William  Mather,  M.  D.,  of  Fairfield,  N.  Y. 

• 

Utica,  N.   K,  September  20,  i. 


A  Chapter  in  Glacial  History: 

WITH 

ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTES  FROM  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK.* 


BY  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  P.  BRIGHAM, 
Of  Colgate  University. 


DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY  MARCH  4, 1891. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Agassiz  was  the  first  to  advance  the 
doctrine  of  great  ice  invasions  in  former  times.  From  the  scratched 
rocks  and  transported  boulders  of  the  Alps,  in  regions  remote  from 
present  glaciation,  he  read  the  records  of  that  ancient  history ;  and 
in  his  "  Etudes  stir  les  Glaciers,"  published  in  1840,  he  gave  this 
daring  outline  of  ice  historyf :  "The  surface  of  Europe,  adorned 
before  by  a  tropical  vegetation  and  inhabited  by  troops  of  large 
elephants,  enormous  hippopotami  and  gigantic  carnivora,  was  sud- 
denly buried  under  a  vast  mantle  of  ice,  covering  alike,  plains, 
lakes,  seas  and  plateaus.  Upon  the  life  and  movement  of  a  pow- 
erful creation,  fell  the  silence  of  death.  Springs  paused,  rivers 
ceased  to  flow,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  rising  upon  this  frozen  shore,  (if 
indeed  it  was  reached  by  them,)  were  met  only  by  the  breath  of 
the  winter  from  the  north,  and  the  thunders  of  the  crevasses  as 
they  opened  across  the  surface  of  this  icy  sea."  After  a  time,  Dr. 
Buckland,  Dean  of  Westminster,  a  veteran  English  geologist,  skep- 
tical at  first,  was  fully  convinced  that  Agassiz  was  right,  and 
together  they  sought  and  discovered  evidences  of  glaciation  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  At  length,  Charles  Lyell,  the 
prince  of  geologists,  was  brought  over,  and  Buckland  wrote  to 
Agassiz :  "  Lyell  has  adopted  your  theory  in  toto !  !  !  On  my  show- 
ing him  a  beautiful  cluster  of  moraines  within  two  miles  of  his 
father's  house,  he  instantly  accepted  it  as  solving  a  host  of  difficul- 
ties that  have  all  his  life  embarrassed  him.":};  Even  Lyell  had 
seen  a  thing  all  his  life,  and  yet  had  not  really  seen  it,  because  he 
had  not  the  clue  to  its  meaning.  Hence  we  need  not  wonder  that 

*  This  paper  was  given  substantially  as  one  of  a  series  of  popular  educational 
lectures  on  the  Geological  Work  of  Fresh  Water.  I  have  not  thought  best  to  change 
its  character,  nor  does  the  paper  attempt  any  systematic  account  of  local  glacial 
phenomena. 

t  Quoted  in  "  Life  and  Correspondence  "  of  Louis  Agassiz,  Vol.  i,  p.  296. 

i  "  Life  and  Correspondence  "  of  Agassiz,  i,  309. 
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ice  work  in  Oneida  county  is  seen  by  few,  although,  to  open  eyes? 
its  effects  defy  misunderstanding.  We  have  here  also  a  good  illus- 
tration of  a  scientific  theory,  confirming  itself  beyond  question,  by 
explaining  facts  which  have  hitherto  lain  in  seeming  confusion. 
The  past  fifty  years  have  filled  out  Agassiz's  great  conception  most 
remarkably,  and  nowhere  have  glacial  phenomena  proved  to  be 
more  abundant,  or  laden  with  more  historic  significance,  than  in 
our  own  country  and  at  our  doors.  No  department  of  physical 
science  has  been  more  eagerly  occupied,  or  more  prolific  in  results, 
than  glacial  geology  in  the  United  States,  during  the  last  score  of 
years. 

And  in  this  time  there  have  come  some  most  important  correc- 
tions to  glacial  theory.  For  example,  the  idea  of  excessive  cold 
has  been  surrendered,  a  great  measure  of  precipitation,  with  mod- 
erate refrigeration,  being  the  prevailing  factor ;  the  notion,  too,  of  a 
polar  ice  cap  has  waned,  non-glaciated  areas  being  found  far  to  the 
north.  So,  too,  the  idea  of  suddenness,  as  seen  in  Agassiz's  early 
account,  is  erroneous.  If  a  glacial  epoch  were  now  approaching 
years  of  observation  would  be  needful  to  determine  it.  But  the 
great  fact  remains  in  full  strength.  From  the  north,  but  not  the 
extreme  north,  the  present  limits  of  our  country  were  invaded  by 
ice.  Just  where  the  centers  of  dispersion  were,  we  do  not  know. 
We  do  know,  that  all  this  northern  Atlantic  area  and  most  of  the 
northern  Mississippi  region,  were  overrun  by  ice-flows  which  began 
beyond  the  Laurentian  border.  We  know  also  that  as  we  pass 
southward,  we  outrun  the  limits  of  the  ice.  And  we  get  frequent 
evidence  of  the  direction  of  the  currents. 

Passing  across  our  country,  including  to  the  northward  most  of 
the  central  west,  part  of  the  Middle  States  and  all  of  New  England, 
is  a  more  or  less  definite  border,  known  as  the  limit  of  the  drift, 
that  is,  of  materials  known  to  have  been  carried  southward  from 
their  native  rock  beds.*  The  drift  is  made  up  of  boulders,  pebbles, 
stony  clay,  sand  and  soil.  Commonly  the  ice  did  not  reach  quite 
to  the  drift  border,  because  the  glacial  waters  or  later  streams 
have  carried  the  materials  southward,  but  for  our  study,  the  ice 
limit  and  the  drift  limit  may  be  considered  to  coincide,  and  this 
line  we  will  roughly  trace.  It  enters  in  the  northwest,  passes 
through  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  beyond  the  Missouri  river ; 
passing  eastw.d,  it  crosses  the  Mississippi  river  near  St.  Louis, 


The  reader  may  consult,  for  part  of  this  border,  "  The  Glacial  Boundary,"  etc. 
by  G.  F.  Wright,  Bulletin  58,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
E 
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bends  southward  and  then  runs  in  a  crooked  course  north  of  east, 
taking  in  most  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Thence  the  glacial 
boundary  crosses  the  northwest  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  passes  up 
into  southwestern  New  York,  but  quickly  swings  back  across  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  reaching  the  Atlantic  coast  at  Staten 
Island,  beyond  which,  along  the  shore  of  Long  Island  and  New 
England,  the  drift  border  is  somewhere  under  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  also  generally  held  that  there  was  a  great  retreat  of 
the  ice,  and  that  again  it  advanced,  some  of  the  evidence  consisting 
of  vegetable  remains  and  true  soils,  intercolated  between  undoubted 
ice  deposits.  There  are  in  our  country  great  heaps  of  morainic 

materials  which  mark  the  limits  of  this  second  invasion.!  These 
masses  stretch  across  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 

Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Long  Island  and  south- 
eastern Massachusetts.  Long  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket 
and  Cape  Cod  are  to  a  large  extent  mantled  by  this  moraine,  with 
its  broad  areas  of  glacial  rubbish.  Plymouth  rock  is  only  a  stray 
boulder  brought  by  the  ice  from  .  some  more  northern  home  to  its 
present  resting  place  by  the  sea.  The  drift  hills  which  clog  the 
valleys  of  the  Sauquoit,  Oriskany  and  Oneida  creeks,  at  Cassville, 
Oriskany  Falls,  and  Pratt's  Hollow,  are  parts  of  this  terminal 
moraine,  which  passes  south  of  the  finger  lakes,  then  up  into  Mad- 
ison county,  then  bears  sharply  to  the  eastward  across  the  valleys 
already  named.  As  we  shall  see,  the  region  of  accumulation  is 
some  miles  broad;  for  a  continental  moraine  is  no  more  a  single 
ridge  of  loose  material,  than  a  mountain  range  is  a  single  sharp  line 
of  elevation  in  the  earth's  crust. 

What  evidences  have  we  that  pur  hills  and  valleys  were  once  cov- 
ered with  moving  ice  ?  Under  any  existing,  ice  stream  the  rocks 
are  scratched  or  striated,  it  may  be  gently,  or  very  harshly  and  deeply-, 
amounting  sometimes  to  furrows  some  inches  deep,  or  to  pronounced 
fiutings  or  rock  mouldings.  This  is  accomplished  by  loose  stones 
held  in  the  grip  of  the  ice  as  graving  tools.  No  other  agency  pro- 
duces them,  and  such  rock  gravings  are  found  by  the  thousand  in 
our  northern  States.^  They  are  in  great  variety  of  forms,  and  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  found  where  the  soil  is  removed  from  rock  of  a 

t  See  l%  Terminal  Moraine  of  the  Second  Glacial  Epoch,"  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin, 
Third  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

t  For  a  splendid  exposition  of  this  phase  of  glaciation,  see  "  Rock  Scorings  of 
the  Great  Ice  Invasion,"  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Seventh  Annual   Report,  U.  S.  Geol. 

Surv. 
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fair  degree  of  hardness.  Perhaps  they  are  most  often  found  by 
stripping  the  soil  in  opening  quarries.  Thus  a  fine  set  of  striae  is 
uncovered  above  the  older  limestone  quarry  at  Oriskany  Falls. 
These  scratches  may  run  up  hill  or  down  hill,  and  may  be  found 
even  upon  the  vertical  faces  of  a  cliff,  though  erosion  in  such  situa- 
tions is  most  likely  to  obliterate  them.  Their  more  common 
direction  in  this  region  is  southward,  but  with  wide  variations, 
since  the  ice  conformed  more  or  less  to  the  hills,  valleys  and  gen- 
eral elements  of  local  topography.  Thus  while  the  general  move- 
ment in  New  York  was  southward,  the  flow  through  the  Champlain 
valley,  according  to  Chamberlin,  bore  off  to  the  southwest  through 
the  Schoharie  and  Otsego  region,  and  even  turned  squarely  to  the 
west  up  the  Mohawk  valley  nearly  to  Little  Falls.*  I  shall  be  par- 
doned the  digression,  if  I  say  that  Little  Falls  is  a  point  of  great 
interest  in  our  local  geology.  The  upheaval,  by  faulting,  of  the 
Archaean  rocks,  the  actual  contact  of  Archaean  and  (presumably) 
Cambrian,  the  cutting  of  the  river  through  the  tough  barrier  raised 
in  its  course,  with  the  yet  undefined  parts  played  by  Laurentian 
drainage  and  glacial  currents,  conspire  to  make  the  locality  worthy 
of  careful  attention. 

The  main  ice  current,  as  we  have  said,  was  to  the  southward,  but 
any  local  valley  leading  in  a  different  direction,  would  cause  the 
underflow  to  swing  off  and  make  scratches  in  its  own  direction.  A 
case  at  Hamilton,  Madison  county,  will  illustrate  this  law.  About 
250  feet  above  the  valley,  at  the  Colgate  university  quarry,  are 
striae  with  direction  south  15  °  west.  This  appears  to  mark  the 
general  flow  over  the  region.  Two  hundred  feet  below  in  altitude, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  which  bears  southeast  towards  Pool- 
ville,  are  striae  with  direction  south  20  °  east,  thus  diverging  35  ° 
from  those  of  the  higher,  or  university  quarry.  Thus  marked  is 
the  result  of  local  topography. 

Let  us  look  now  at  a  mass  of  hard,  tough  subsoil,  such  as  may 
come  out  of  a  well  or  a  sewer-trench.  It  is  made  up  of  clay  And 
more  or  less  angular  fragments  of  rock,  from  the  size  of  pebbles  up 
to  heavy  boulders.  It  is  often  so  compact  that  the  workman's 
pick  makes  little  impression  upon  it.  The  stones  are  not  those  of 
the  underlying  rock,  at  least  many  of  them  are  not.  The  mass 
came  from  some  other  place, — not  by  water,  for  water  sorts  its 
burden  when  it  drops  it ;  it  will  give  us  fine  laminated  clay,  sands, 

*  Third  Annual,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  p.  365. 
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gravels,  but  no  such  mixed  mass  as  this. — only  ice  can  give  this 
result.  If  the  stones  contained  in  the  clayey  matrix  are  scratched, 
we  have  additional  evidence  of  ice  action.  I  do  not  think  you 
would  find  scratched  stones  at  all  points  under  the  City  of  Utica. 
but  cellars,  paving  trenches  and  wells  dug  on  "  Corn  Hill  "  show 
quantities  of  the  soft  Utica  shale,  more  or  less  ground  up  and 
mixed  with  the  soil.  Of  course  the  shale  is  too  soft  to  hold  glacial 
scratches.  But  in  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  the  Rutger 
street  viaduct,  a  very  heavy  till  was  thrown  out,  containing  hard,, 
scratched  pebbles.  Such  scratched  pebbles  and  boulders  are 
abundant  in  the  cut  made  for  the  West  Shore  railway  in  East 
Utica  ;  while  at  the  corner  of  South  street  and  Kossuth  avenue 
may  be  seen  a  large  Archaean  boulder,  about  half  of  whose  upper 
face  has  been  distinctly  planed  off  by  glacial  action.  The  railway 
cuts  between  Sauquoit  and  Clayville  show  the  till  or  boulder  clay, 
with  well  scratched  fragments.  But  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  such  pebbles  and  boulders  which  I  have  seen  in  this  vicinity  are 
to  be  found  in  a  section  of  blue  clay  cut  by  the  east  branch  of  the 
Oriskany  creek  at  Forge  Hollow.  They  are  abundant  at  the  rail- 
way station  in  Waterville,  and  indeed  can  be  found  on  almost  any 
roadside  by  a  careful  search.  When  one  picks  such  a  pebble  from 
the  ground,  it  is  not  unprofitable  to  give  rein  to  the  imagination, 
put  the  pebble  back,  some,  perhaps  many,  thousands  of  years,  and 
under  vast  masses  of  ice  which  clutched  it  and  used  it  with  such 
power. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  part  of  the  drift  is  the  erratic 
boulder,  which  is  so  common  a  feature  in  all  glaciated  regions. 
An  entire  evening  might  be  spent  with  interest,  in  the  study  of 
these  boulders.  Their  great  masses  dot  our  fields  and  roadsides  in 
vaHeys,  and  upon  the  highest  hilltops.  They  tell  a  story  of  the  high- 
est interest,  though  their  only  apology  to  the  farmer  is  that  they 
can  be  stowed  away  in  stone  fences  and  strong  foundation  struc- 
tures. They  always  correspond,  in  our  neighborhood,  to  outcrops 
lying  to  the  northward.  And  they  increase  in  number  and  size  as 
we  approach  the  outcrops  from  which  the  glaciers  plucked  them. 
Remsen,  Steuben  and  all  the  northern  towns  of  Oneida  county, 
have  multitudes  of  gneissic  and  other  rocks  from  the  Adirondacks, 
although  the  bed  rock  is  Trenton  limestone,  Utica  slate  or  some 
other  Paleozoic  formation.  South  of  the  Mohawk,  fragments  of 
Oneida  conglomerate  begin  to  abound.  A  block  of  pudding  stone 
on  Paris  Hill  may  once  have  rested  above  the  present  course  of 
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the  Mohawk,  in  strata  continuous  with  quarries  now  worked  on  the 
Frankfort  and  Graffenberg  hills.  At  Oriskany  Falls  above  the 
quarries  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  is  a  ledge  of  coarse,  white 
sandstone,  weathering  yellow  and  brown,  much  of  it  broken  off  into 
immense  blocks.  The  hills  to  the  southward  are  dotted  with  blocks 
like  these  as  far  as  Earlville,  seventeen  miles,  and  probably  be- 
yond. One  of  these  boulders  measures  nineteen  feet  in  length, 
twelve  feet  in  breadth  and  stands  eight  feet  out  of  the  ground. 
It  rests  on  the  hillside  above  the  Waterville  turnpike,  two  miles 
from  Madison.  If,  as  I  suspect,  it  was  borne  from  that  part  of  the 
Oriskany  beds  above  described,  the  amount  of  its  transport  is  about 
two  miles.  One  of  these  boulders  on  the  campus  of  Colgate 
University  has  fourteen,  twelve  and  five  feet,  as  its  respective  meas- 
urements, with  possibly  an  equal  mass  stowed  away  under  the 
ground.  From  Oriskany  Falls  to  Pecksport,  the  valley  extends 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  the  boulders  are  confined  to  the 
slopes  of  the  southeast  side.  This  is  due  to  the  southward  direc- 
tion of  the  ice.  It  carried  the  blocks  across  the  valley  and  shoved 
them  upon  and  along  the  opposite  side ;  thus  the  boulders,  and 
glacial  scratches  at  Hamilton  bear  corroborating  testimony  as  to 
the  direction  of  the  ice. 

As  we  go  southward  toward  the  limit  of  the  drift,  we  at  length 
find  only  small  stones,  then  scattering  pebbles,  until  we  come  upon 
soil  wholly  derived  from  the  underlying  rocks.  We  have  said  that 
the  drift  hills  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county  are  a  part  of  a 
great  continental  moraine.  In  other  words,  the  front  of  the  ice 
stood  for  a  long  time  on  the  ridge  between  the  Mohawk  and  the 
Susquehanna  basins.  Our  valley  was  full  of  ice,  and  at  its  southern 
rim  in  Paris  and  Marshall,  it  wras  shoving  up  masses  of  earth  and 
stones,  melting  and  sending  copious  streams  of  ice-cold  water 
through  the  valleys  southward.  We  should  expect,  therefore,  to 
find  some  masses  of  stuff  left  by  the  ice,  coarse  and  fine,  unsorted 
and  with  scratched  and  angular  fragments.  We  should  expect  to 
find  other  parts  of  these  heaps  of  debris,  made  up  of  sand  and 
gravel,  sorted  by  the  water  that  poured  from  under  the  ice  or 
through  channels  worn  farther  up  in  the  glaciers.  This  is  just  what 
we  do  find,  and  the  strata  of  gravel  generally  dip  to  the  south, 
with  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  ice  and  water  at  that  time,  but 
opposite  to  the  course  of  the  Oriskany  and  Sauquoit  creeks  to-day 
Some  sections  appear  to  indicate  deltas  made  by  tumultuous  glacia 
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streams  entering  temporary  glacial  lakes.  These  irregular  heaps 
of  loose  material  well  nigh  choke  up  the  valley  from  Deansville  to 
Solsville,  especially  from  Oriskany  Falls  to  Solsville,  where  the 
Ontario  and  Western  Railway  has  been  compelled  to  seek  a  crooked 
path  among  the  confused  morainic  heaps.  Thus  also  we  find  a 
similar  topography  in  the  Sauquoit  valley  from  Sauquoit  to  Cass- 
ville,  and  extending  on  to  about  Paris  station,  and  in  the  valley  of 
Oneida  creek  from  near  Munnsville  to  beyond  Pratt's  Hollow. 

A  previous  lecture  described  a  class  of  structures  known  as 
kames,  or  ridgy  and  undulating  masses  of  gravel,  laid  down  in 
arching  channels  under  the  ice,  or,  under  certain  conditions,  in 
front  of  the  ice.  Sometimes  they  are  irregular  and  tangled  in  out- 
line and  arrangement,  while  in  other  cases  they  may  Tun  for  many 
miles  across  hill  and  valley,  though  in  the  latter  case  more  properly 
called  by  other  names.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  an  open  air 
stream  or  lake  could  not  make  the-m,  yet  water  made  them,  being 
the  only  agent  competent  to  lay  down  a  stratified  deposit.  The 
gravel  ridges  by  the  railroad  station  at  Deansville  are  good  samples 
of  small  kames,  while  the  moraine  heaps  already  noted  are  largely 
of  the  kame  type.  The  Deansville  cemetery  is  located  along  a 
low,  narrow  kame  ridge,  and  the  roadway  cut  through  at  one  point 
gives  a  view  of  its  internal  structure.  Since  my  attention  was- 
called  to  the  fact,  I  have  noted  the  almost  unerring  selection  of 
such  ground  for  cemeteries,  due  of  course  to  its  having  suitable 
elevation,  and  being,  from  the  nature  of  materials,  always  dry. 
Clinton,  Deansville,  Oriskany  Falls  and  the  new  cemetery  at  Ham- 
ilton are  examples.  Mount  Hope  cemetery  in  Rochester  is  an- 
other illustration.  The  ice  invasion,  determining  thus,  where  we 
shall  lay  our  dead,  is  a  sample  of  the  constant  relations  between 
geological  activities  and  human  experience. 

We  notice  also  the  formation  of  "kettle  holes"  upon  the  mor- 
aines of  existing  glaciers.  And  we  may  go  to  any  morainic  region  in 
our  own  vicinity  and  find  such  depressions.  No  action  of  ordinary 
streams,  or  other  causes  now  at  work  on  the  topography,  could 
have  made  them.  The  haphazard  dumping  of  materials  from  the 
ice,  and  the  melting  of  stranded  bergs,  are  the  only  possible  cause. 
They  are  of  all  sizes  and  conditions.  Madison  Lake,  which  has  na 
outlet,  is  a  kettle-hole  pond ;  but  most  of  them  are  smaller,  a  few 
rods,  it  may  be,  in  diameter.  Some  hold  mere  frog  ponds,  a  foot 
or  two  in  depth.  Some  hold  water  in  wet  weather,  but  only 
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moisture  enough  during  the  summer  to  support  marshy  vegetation. 
They  are  constantly  filling  with  soil  washed  in  by  rains,  and  also 
with  vegetation  and  shell  marl,  gradually  thus  being  reduced  in 
depth.  In  many  kettle-holes  the  vegetable  accumulations  have 
been  transformed  into  peat,  or  are  changing  toward  that  state.  In 
one  observed  near  Oriskany  Falls,  five  or  six  feet  of  leaves,  twigs, 
roots  and  mosses  had  been  removed  from  the  bottom,  perhaps  to 
be  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Great  logs  which  had  fallen  in  as  the  mass 
accumulated,  were  still  lying  about  Swamps  form  not  only  in 
kettle-holes,  but  in  valleys  in  which  morainic  accumulations  have 
interfered  with  drainage.  A  fine  example  is  the  long  swamp 
which  extends  from  Sangerfield  Center  to  Hubbardsville,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  ten  miles.  As  the  ice  receded  northward,  it  left 
a  considerable  mass  of  moraine  in  the  valley  between  Hubbards- 
ville and  Poolville.  The  ice  then  receded  to  about  Waterville. 
Between  the  accumulations  at  Hubbardsville  and  the  ice  front  and 
moraine  at  Waterville,  a  long  lake  came  into  existence.  The 
brick  clays  at  Sangerfield  Center  are  a  part  of  the  fine  sediments 
which  found  rest  at  the  bottom  of  this  lake.  The  filling  by  these 
sediments  and  by  vegetation,  forming  the  clay  and  muck  of  the 
existing  swamp,  have  brought  it  to  its  present  condition.  There 
has  also  been  a  cutting  down  by  the  stream  which  forms  the  outlet 
of  the  swamp.  Thus  these  two  natural  causes  are  constantly 
operative  to  reclaim  the  swamp  and  transform  it  into  dry,  arable 
land.  Most  of  our  lakes  have  some  sort  of  a  glacial  origin,  and 
are  likewise  subject  to  conditions  which  place  a  limit  to  their 
duration. 

We  have  heretofore  seen  that  the  flooding  and  cutting  of  rivers 
combine  to  make  alluvial  terraces.  Another  class  of  terraces 
occurs,  as  shoulders  of  drift  left  by  retiring  glaciers  along  the  walls 
of  valleys,  in  front  of  the  moraine.  Madison  Lake  lies  within 
such  a  terrace,  Madison  village  upon  the  top  of  it,  while  Solsville 
is  at  the  base  of  the  companion  terrace.  And  further  from  the  ice 
front  in  such  valleys,  the  valley  bottoms  consist  of  trains  of  coarse 
gravel  which  the  waters  at  the  time  of  melting  carried  down  and 
deposited  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  river  work.  Thus 
Bouckville,  Hamilton  and  Earlville  rest  upon  such  a  train  of 
valley  gravel.  And  in  the  same  valley  are  frequent  swamps  and 
ponds  which  have  a  glacial  origin. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  ice  invasion  is  gained  by 
comparing  a  glaciated  with  a  non-glaciated  region.  For  example, 
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compare  New  York  or  Massachusetts  with  North  Carolina  or 
Georgia,  especially  as  to  their  soils.  In  the  North,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  soils  and  subsoils  are  a  miscellaneous  mixture  of  mate- 
rials from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  Take  an  acre  of  land  in 
Kirkland.  If  you  could  trace  all  the  constituents,  you  would  find 
pulverized  gneisses  from  Canada  or  northern  New  York,  fragments 
of  Potsdam  sandstone  and  Trenton  limestone,  with  enriching  mix- 
tures of  primeval  deep  sea  mud  which  we  call  Utica  slate.  There 
would  also  be  bits  of  Oneida  conglomerate,  pieces  of  iron  ore,  and, 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  reddish  soils  from  the  powdered 
Salina  rocks,  like  those  under  Hamilton  College  campus.  But 
what  should  we  find  in  Georgia?  No  foreign  boulders,  or  smaller 
rock  fragments,  but  layer  after  layer  of  soil,  native  rock,  rotted 
where  the  seas  laid  it  down,  to  the  lowest  depth  to  which  atmos- 
pheric influences  could  penetrate,  water  aiding  by  its  solvent 
effects.  Thus  we  may  find  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  such  unmixed 
native  soil.  The  ice-plow  has  never  thrust  its  powerful  share  into 
these  soils  to  create  such  a  stirring  as  was  made  in  our  latitude. 
Lying  chiefly  in  Wisconsin  is  an  area  of  many  counties  over  which 
the  ice  did  not  sweep.  It  was  surrounded  by  the  ice,  but  for  rea- 
sons not  fully  known,  escaped  the  invasion.  It  is  known  to 
geologists  as  the  driftless  area  of  Wisconsin.  To  the  north  and 
east  is  a  vast  moraine,  full  of  kettle-holes,  and  made  up  largely  of 
debris  from  the  Lake  Superior  region.  But  within  this  charmed 
area  there  is  no  drift  except  what  the  water  has  brought  into  the 
tract  from  glaciated  regions  on  the  border.  Here  the  soils  are  of 
the  sort  which  we  have  described  as  existing  in  the  South.  They 
are  decayed  rock,  instead  of  rock  flour;  that  is,  chemical  rather 
than  mechanical  processes  have  made  them.  There  are  no  water- 
falls in  the  district.  There  are  several  fine  examples  just  outside; 
and  there  are  many  pillar-like  rocks  within  the  area,  but  none 
around  it.  The  ice  did  not  come  in  to  push  them  over.  They  will 
stand  until  they  are  undermined  or  rotted  down  by  ordinary 
weathering.  The  surrounding  area  has  been  scraped  and  plas- 
tered, hilltops  pared  down  and  valleys  levelled  up,  while  in  the 
area  which  the  ice  did  not  touch,  we  have  a  topography  which 
natural  drainage  and  weathering  would  produce.  The  former  is 
"geological  youth;"  the  latter  is  "geological  old  age." 

Picture  in  your  minds  the  ice  retiring  from  the  broad  American 
territory  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  our  study.  We  shall  see 
some  of  the  great  things  that  happened.  If  paleolithic  man  was 
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here  before  the  ice  crept  down,  he  saw  one  sort  of  country.  The 
men  who  certainly  were  here  during  the  retreat,  saw  a  different 
country.  Many  valleys  were  gone,  choked  with  hundreds  of  feet 
of  drift.  The  streams  were  busy,  finding  new  paths  to  the  sea, 
making  their  way  as  best  as  they  could  around  the  old  blockaded 
channels.  In  doing  this  they  have  cut  our  canons  here  in  the  east 
and  given  birth  to  our  water-falls.  If  you  find  a  gorge  like  that  of 
the  West  Canada  creek  at  Trenton,  opening  upon  a  broad  valley, 
you  can  look  around  with  confidence  for  the  stretch  of  buried 
channel  through  which  the  stream  flowed  in  pre-glacial  times. 
The  Genesee  river  is  a  good  case.  Above  Portage  it  occupies  its 
old  bed.  There  it  plunges  into  a  canon,  which  it  follows  for  six- 
teen miles,  whence,  after  three  falls  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  each, 
it  issues,  at  Mt.  Morris,  into  the  wide,  old  valley  again.  The  old 
channel,  stuffed  with  glacial  rubbish,  can  be  seen  where  it  crosses 
the  newer  and  deeper  channel  at  the  Portage  bridge  on  the  Erie 
railway.  At  the  Genesee  Falls  in  Rochester  the  river  has  had  a 
similar  history.  Likewise  the  Mohawk  was  driven  out  of  some  old 
channel  which  once  carried  the  drainage  of  the  interior  to  the 
Hudson,  cut  a  gorge  for  itself,  and  took  a  deep  plunge  at  Cohoes, 
New  York.  The  Mississippi  river  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  is 
another  example  of  this  glacial  remodelling  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, while  Niagara,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the  master-piece. 

Remember  now  that  for  a  long  time,  as  the  ice  receded  north- 
ward from  the  midcontinental  glacial  border  which  we  have 
described,  the  streams  from  the  ice-front  flowed  over  into  the 
Mississippi  basin,  or,  in  our  longitude,  into  the  Susquehanna  val- 
ley. At  length  the  ice  fell  back  behind  the  water-shed  which 
separates  the  Mississippi  from  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes.  This 
low  ridge  passes  through  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  In  our  neighborhood,  this 
water-shed  crosses  the  southern  portion  of  Oneida  county  and  the 
central  parts  of  Madison  county.  The  water  from  the  ice  still 
passed  to  the  south,  but  plunged  first  into  ice-cold  lakes,  which 
began  to  form  between  the  ice  masses  and  the  water-shed.  As 
the  melting  continued,  the  ice  receded  more  and  more  to  the 
north,  and  these  lakes  grew  larger.  One  of  them,  six  hundred 
miles  long,  filled  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  had 
its  outlet  through  a  now  abandoned  channel  in  southern  Min- 
nesota. The  beaches  of  this  lake  lie  at  successive  levels  on  either 
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side  of  this  valley  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  are  being  made 
the  subject  of  careful  study  by  one  of  the  glacial  geologists  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  rich  wheat  lands  of  this 
valley  are  the  sediments  of  this  lake,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Agassiz,  in  honor  of  that  bold  student  of  glacial  science.  Lake 
Winnepeg  is  the  shrunken,  modern  representative  of  these  glacial 
waters.  As  the  ice  retired,  the  waters  ceased  to  flow  across  the 
divide  to  the  south,  and  found  their  outlet  thenceforth  in  Hudson 
Bay.  Similarly,  as  we  come  eastward,  a  vast,  irregular  sheet  of 
water  had  its  southern  shore  and  outflow  in  Ohio  and  New  York. 
During  this  period  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  were  merged  in 
one.  This  is  the  period  when,  at  least  in  its  later  portions,  the 
low  country  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Little  Falls  was  under 
water.  After  a  time  the  ice  retired  far  enough  to  open  up  the 
long  closed  Mohawk  valley.  Then  a  vast  change  took  place.  The 
drainage  turned  from  the  Mississippi  and  the  Susquehanna,  and 
moved  towards  the  Hudson,  sweeping  in  a  mighty  flood  through  our 
valley.  This  drew  the  water  down  several  hundred  feet,  and 
differentiated  Lake  Erie  from  Lake  Ontario.  The  old  channel 
that  led  from  the  one  to  the  other  was  plastered  full.  So  the  new 
Niagara  made  an  attempt  farther  east,  gained  an  outlet  near  the 
site  of  Buffalo,  pushed  northward  and  poured  over  a  high  rocky 
escarpment  at  Queenston,  seven  miles  north  of  the  present  falls. 
Since  that  time  the  river  has  cut  the  gorge  below  the  falls,  which 
have  receded  southward  to.  their  present  position.  As  in  the  Red 
River  valley,  so  in  northern  Ohio  and  southern  Canada  is  a  broad 
covering  of  fine  clay,  the  mud  bottom  of  the  lake  in  its  time  of 
greater  extension. 

After  a  time,  another  chapter  was  added.  The  ice  withdrew 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  the  drainage  of  the  interior  left  our  valley 
and  reached  the  ocean  by  way  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  Lake 
Ontario  was  drawn  down  to  its  present  level.  At  these  successive 
stages,  the  lake  made  the  great  beaches  which  continue  at  intervals 
from  Niagara  to  Watertown.  I  have  given  the  barest  outline  of  a 
vast  history,  whose  record  is  becoming  more  complete  year  by  year, 
as  multiplied  observations  correct  minor  errors  and  fill  out  the 
doubtful  passages  in  the  series  of  events.*  Honorable  as  are  the 


*  Those  who  wish  to  consult  further  may  refer  to  Chamberlin's  reports  in  the 
6th  and  7th  Annual  Reports,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.;  "  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America,"  by 
G.  F.  Wright,  and  "The  History  of  the  Niagara  River,"  by  G.  K.  Gilbert;  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara. 
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records  of  savage  and  pioneer,  sought  out  by  this  society  in  cen- 
tral New  York,  this  had  been  historic  ground  for  thousands,  and 
if  you  please,  for  millions  of  years  before  it  was  trodden  by  the 
foot  of  man. 

How  long  did  the  ice  occupy  these  regions  ?  To  this  question 
we  cannot  return  even  approximate  answer  in  terms  of  years  or 
centuries.  But  we  should  not  therefore  conclude  that  we  can  form 
no  notion  which  shall  be  of  value.  That  the  stay  of  the  ice  was  long  is 
assured,  and  this  fact  has  nearly  the  same  educational  value  for  us, 
which  we  should  realize  in  mathematical  precision.  It  required  a 
long  time  for  climate  to  change  and  for  the  sluggish,  frozen  stream 
to  creep  northward  hundreds  of  miles.  It  took  time  for  the  ice  to 
gather  up  and  transport  the  vast  masses  of  rock  and  soil  which 
we  find  removed  from  their  original  home.  It  took  time  for  this 
slow  and  ponderous  file  to  rasp  the  mountain  sides  and  rim  out  the 
valleys.  And  finally,  it  took  time  for  the  conditions  of  climate  to 
be  reversed  again  and  for  the  invader  to  retire  the  legions  of  ice. 
Some  glacialists,  noting  the  continued  shrinking  of  our  northern 
glaciers,  prefer  to  say  that  we  are  only  now  passing  out  of  the  glacial 
epoch. 

This  brings  us  to  the  supremely  interesting  question:  how  long 
since  the  ice  melted  away  in  our  latitude,  since  the  sun  began  to 
warm  the  earth,  the  grass  to  grow,  the  forest  to  cover  the  hills,  and 
animal  voices  to  be  heard?  Here  it  would  seem  that  we  might 
gain  more  assured  results.  The  rate  of  recession  of  falls  like 
Niagara,  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  post-glacial  peat  beds,  the 
rate  at  which  oxidation  and  decay  have  proceeded  in  certain 
glacial  deposits,  are  all  measures  which  have  been  used,  in  the 
effort  to  interrogate  the  past.  But  all  of  these  data  leave  behind 
a  large  percentage  of  doubt.  The  Niagara  problem  has  received 
the  largest  share  of  attention,  but  even  here,  Gilbert  has  shown 
that  there  is  a  long'catalogue  of  residual  questions  which  add  doubt 
to  all  results.*  We  may  fairly  say  that  estimates  range  from  ten 
thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  years  for  the  close  of  the 
glacial  period. 

We  ask  eagerly  the  date  of  the  ice  because  it  is  one  line  of 
proof  for  the  antiquity  of  our  race.  The  archaeologist  is  one  wit" 
ness,  the  ethnologist  is  another,  the  philologist  and  the  historian 
have  also  their  answers,  and  the  geologist  comes  down  from  his 

*  See  "  History  of  Niagara  River,"  as  above,  pp.  81-83. 
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Archaean,  Silurian,  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary,  to  meet  them  on  the 
border  line  between  his  science  and  theirs.  I  cannot  better  express 
this  human  interest  in  the  glacial  chronology,  than  by  quoting  from 
Professor  Gilbert's  paper  already  cited, — "  From  first  to  last  man  has 
been  the  witness  of  its  (Niagara's)  toil,  and  so  its  history  is  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  man.  The  human  comrade  of  the  river's 
youth  was  not,  alas,  a  reporter  with  a  note  book,  else  our  present 
labor  would  be  light.  He  has  even  told  us  little  of  himself.  We 
only  know  that  on  a  gravelly  beach  of  Lake  Iroquois,  now  the 
Ridge  road,  he  rudely  gathered  stones  to  make  a  hearth,  and  built 
a  fire;  and  the  next  storm  breakers,  forcing  back  the  beach, 
buried  and  thus  preserved,  to  gratify,  yet  whet  our  curiosity,  hearth, 
ashes  and  charred  sticks.  In  these  Darwinian  days  we  cannot 
deem  primeval  the  man  possessed  of  the  Promethean  art  of  fire, 
and  so  his  presence  on  the  scene  adds  zest  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
Niagara  problem.  Whatever  the  antiquity  of  the  great  cataract 
may  be  found  to  be,  the  antiquity  of  man  is  greater."  We  add  a 
few  words  to  explain  to  such  as  as  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
facts,  this  assured  statement  that  man  is  older  than  Niagara.  We 
have  abundant  evidence  that  he  followed  the  ice  in  its  northward 
retreat.  When  the  ice-front  stood  somewhere  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  or  southern  New  York,  long  before  the  Mohawk  valley  was 
clear  of  ice  and  Niagara  began,  certain  glacial  gravels  were  depos- 
ited in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  river  at  Trenton.  In  these 
gravels  have  been  found  many  undoubted  human  implements,  of 
the  type  known  as  Paleolithic.  Similar  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Minnesota,  where  many  flint  tools  have  been 
found.  We  have  not  in  this  country,  the  abundant  evidence  of 
early  man,  as  afforded  by  the  bone  caves  of  Europe,  but  our 
glacial  deposits  are  thus  yielding  most  important  data.* 

Was  man  here  to  be  driven  southward  by  the  ice,  as  he  cer- 
tainly was  here  to  follow  it  northward  ?  We  have  as  yet,  no 
answer.  Is  the  Eskimo  of  the  north  the  lineal  descendant  of  these 
paleolithic  men  ?  Again,  no  answer ;  but  a  wide  field  of  research, 
and,  it  may  be,  of  vast  discovery,  for  zealous  students  of  the  earth 
and  man. 

*  Those  who  wish  a  general  review  of  man's  relation  to  the  glacial  period  may 
consult  "The  Antiquity  of  Man,"  by  Sir  Chas.  Lyell,  and  "The  Ice  Age  in  North 
America,"  by  G.  F.  Wright.  Also,  u  A  Study  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology,"  by 
Thomas  Wilson,  (Smithsonian.)  The  latter  (price  ten  cents)  contains  a  good 
bibliography  and  many  cuts. 
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Silas  Wright  graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  the  summer 
of  1815,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  While  in  college  he  had 
maintained  a  scholastic  reputation.  Endowed  with  rare  powers  of 
mental  acuteness  and  force,  with  a  resolute  will  and  robust  health, 
together  with  a  calm  judgment  that  rarely  failed  to  serve  him,  he 
bore  to  the  threshold  of  manhood  the  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  the  schools  and  the  physical  vigor  of  a  strong  organism 
inured  to  hard  labor  in  agricultural  pursuits.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1812,  when  the  country  was  in  a  most  perplexing  state  of 
political  affairs,  he  entered  a  law  office  at  Sandy  Creek,  determined 
to  pursue  the  profession  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  1819,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years.  By  his  incessant  labor  and  close  application  to  duty  his 
health  became  impaired,  and  in  order  to  regain  it  he  spent  a  por- 
tion of  the  following  spring  and  summer  on  horseback.  He  trav- 
eled extensively  in  the  western  and  northwestern  counties  of  the 
State,  gaining  in  health  and  strength  as  he  journeyed.  He  spent 
some  time  in  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  county,  in  company  with 
Medad  Moody,  an  old  friend  of  his  father,  who  promised  as  an 
inducement  for  Mr.  Wright  to  settle  in  Canton,  to  build  him  an 
office.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  was  duly  fulfilled,  and  Mr. 
Wright  was  soon  established  in  the  duties  of  his  profession.  The 
now  thriving  and  bright  city  of  Ogdensburg  had  been  settled  some 
twenty  years,  and  was  the  county  seat ;  but  as  Canton  was  nearer 
the  geographical  center  of  the  county,  it  was  believed  that  when 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  became  a  necessity  they  would  be 
located  in  Canton.  The  prediction  proved  true,  and  the  rural 
village  of  1819  has  become  a  thriving  college  town,  possessing 
among  its  varied  attractions,  St.  Lawrence  university. 

Three  years  of  student  life  in  St.  Lawrence  University  brought 
me  into  familiar  associations  with  the  friends  and  neighbors  of 
Silas  Wright.  Many  hours  were  beguiled  in  listening  to  the  story 
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of  his  experiences  and  the  incidents  associated  therewith.  In  per- 
son he  was  short  and  well  formed,  unassuming  in  manner  and  easy 
in  deportment.  In  society  and  in  business  he  was  accessible  to  all, 
having  no  favoritism.  He  was  a  kind  friend.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  he  never  made  any  charge  for  legal  advice,  but  gave  it  freely 
for  the  good  of  his  clients.  He  was  strictly  careful  with  regard  to 
propriety  and  deportment,  and  had  an  ease  and  gentleness  of  man- 
ner which  at  once  removed  embarrassment.  It  was  his  custom  to 
take  his  turn  with  his  neighbors  with  the  sick.  He  served  as  path- 
master  in  his  highway  district,  and  always  put  in  a  full  day's  work, 
and  when  the  pastor  was  absent  he  conducted  the  religious  services 
in  the  church.  When  Canton  became  the  shire  town  of  the 
county,  it  was  said  by  rival  towns  that  no  suitable  material  could 
be  found  within  the  town  with  which  to  erect  the  conuty  buildings. 
With  pick  and  shovel  in  hand,  he  led  his  neighbors  to  the  spot 
where  a  quarry  was  soon  unearthed,  and  day  after  day  he  labored 
digging  and  handling  the  stones  which  formed  the  walls  of  the 
county  buildings.  For  his  labors  he  declined  to  receive  any 
remuneration.  He  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  public 
schools  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  town  and  county.  To 
the  Presbyterian  society  he  gave  the  land  which  it  now  occupies 
with  its  church  buildings,  and  to  the  village  he  gave  the  public 
square.  By  such  acts  we  readily  see  how  the  people  learned  to 
admire,  and  honor,  and  love  him. 

While  these  serve  as  an  index  to  the  character  of  the  man,  I 
scarcely  need  say  that  they  but  poorly  portray  the  real  glory  and 
sunshine  of  a  great  and  gifted  spirit.  It  was  not  by  bold  and  daring 
strides  or  by  sweeping  brilliancy  that  Silas  Wright  made  his  way  to 
eminence  and  fame,  but  by  persevering  industry  and  unyielding 
loyalty  to  duty  as  God  gave  him  to  understand  it.  Becoming  a 
citizen  of  Canton  in  1819,  he  was  postmaster  in  1820,  surrogate  in 
1821,  and  during  six  years  he  served  as  justice  of  the  peace,  com- 
missioner of  deeds,  clerk,  and  finally  postmaster,  which  office  he 
resigned  in  1827,  when,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  he  entered  the 
broad  arena  of  national  statesmanship.  Besides  the  civil  offices 
mentioned,  he  held  several  positions  in  the  military  service.  He 
was  a  captain  of  an  independent  military  company  in  1822,  and 
was  commissioned  major  of  the  regiment.  Later  he  was  promoted 
to  the  command,  and  in  1827  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general.  In  1824  he  was  elected  State  Senator  on  the 
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issue  of  permitting  the    people  to  elect  the  presidential   electors. 
He  received  every  vote  cast  in  Canton  save   his  own.     He  was  at 
that  time  twenty-nine  years  of  age.      As   a  politician  he  strove  to 
represent    his  party's  interests,  and  always  kept  his  character  and 
standing  as  a  citizen  above  reproach.     On  the  floor  of   the  Senate 
he  was  clear  and  well   denned  in   statement,  skillful  and  strong  in 
argument,  logical  and  convincing  in  debate.     His   admirers,  grati- 
fied with  his  success,  nominated   him  as  one  of  the  republican  or 
Buck  Tail  candidates  for  their  representative  in  ^he  twentieth  Con- 
gress in  1826.     He  was  elected   over  the  Clintonian   candidate  by 
over  500  majority.     He  despised  monopolies;    opposed  all  special 
legislation  as  wrong  in  principle.      He  favored  paper  currency.     As 
a  member   of  the    committee  on  manufactures,  he  drew  the  bill 
which  was  substantially  the  tariff  law  of   1828.     In  advocating  this 
measure,  he  made  what  at  that   time  was  regarded    as  the  ablest 
speech  of  his  life,     His  star  rose  still  higher,  because  of  his  honest 
integrity  and  fearless  zeal  for  truth.     The  citizens  of   Middlebury, 
Vt,  complimented  him  with  a  public  dinner,  and  the  tariff  bill  and 
the    masterly  support  he  gave  it  made    him  a  national    reputation. 
How  easily  even  great  men  are  mistaken   may  be  seen  in  the   fact 
that  this  tariff  bill  proved  to  be  exorbitant,  and  Mr.  Wright  regret- 
ting that   he  had  given  it  his  support,  pronounced  it  "  a  great  fail- 
ure."    In  1828,  made  memorable  by  the  election  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son   to    the    presidency  when    Martin  Van  Buren  was  Governor  of 
New    York.    Mr.    Wright    was    again    elected    to    Congress.       He 
resigned  soon,  however,  and  applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  Comp- 
troller of   New  York,  to  which  office    he  had    been  elected  in  Jan- 
uary, 1829,  while    serving  in  Congress.     The    ability  and  integrity 
with  which  he  handled  the  exacting  labors  of    his  new  position  are 
best  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  he  was  reflected  in  1832.       Dur- 
ing the  second  year  after  reelection,  however,  he  resigned  the  office 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  which  he  had  been 
called  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  William  L.  Marcy.     He  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  Senator,  January  1 4,  1 833.    He  came  with  calm  de- 
liberation into  the  arena  where  intellectual  swords  were  wielded  by  the 
profound  ability  of  Webster  and  the  calm  and  genial  Clay,  whose 
captivating  magnetism  was  balanced  by  the  fervid  fire  and  stormy 
rhetoric  of   Calhoun.     Clayton,   Benton,  Preston  and  Rivers  were 
also  leading  men  in  the  Senate.     With  or  against  such  men,  Silas 
Wright  was    compelled  to    make    his    record  of  failure  or  success. 
That  affable  courtesy,  that  respectful  demeanor,  that  genuine  man- 
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liness  which  characterized  the  young  pathmaster  and  lawyer,  the 
justice  and  the  postmaster,  matured  by  the  experiences  of  years, 
served  him  just  as  truly  now ;  and  amid  the  most  exciting  moments 
of  stormy  debate  his  self-control  enabled  him,  like  Humboldt 
seated  upon  the  rim  of  the  crater,  to  look  calmly  down  into  the 
boiling  caldron  below.  He  was  not  an  enthusiast.  He  did  not 
assume  that  which  he  did  not  know.  He  spoke  upon  every  impor- 
tant question  as  one  who  clearly  understood  the  premises.  Nearly 
every  position  taken  by  President  Jackson  was  ably  sustained  by 
Senator  Wright.  In  1837  Mr.  Wright  was  reflected  for  the  full  term 
Samuel  Beardsley,  of  Oneida  county,  was  nominated  as  a  rival  can- 
didate, and  was  supported  by  those  who  disapproved  of  Mr. 
Wright's  position  in  the  State  Senate  on  the  canal  and  safety  fund 
— issues  of  a  previous  campaign.  In  1 843  he  was  returned  to  the 
Senate,  and  in  1844  the  office  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  tendered  to  him  by  President  Tyler, 
but  was  declined,  as  he  preferred  to  remain  in  the  Senate.  During 
the  samejyear  he  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
national  convention  at  Baltimore  for  Vice  President  on  the  ticket 
with  James  K.  Polk,  but  he  declined  to  accept.  September  4  of 
the  same  year  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  convention  at 
Syracuse  for  Governor  of  New  York.  He  was  opposed  by  Millard 
Fillmore,  and  after  an  earnest  campaign  was  elected  by  more  than 
10,000  majority.  After  his  election  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Senate.  When  he  assumed  the  executive,  the  duty  of  enforcing 
instead  of  making  laws  was  imposed  upon  him.  The  agitation  of 
the  anti-renters  was  active  at  this  time,  and  when  a  deputy  sheriff 
named  Steele,  in  Andes,  Delaware  county,  was  killed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  Governor  Wright  issued  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing that  county  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Excitement  ran 
high.  The  village  of  Delhi  became  a  military  encampment,  from 
which  squads  of  soldiers  went  through  the  county  enforcing  the 
law.  The  antagonism  of  the  anti-renters  was  turned  against  the 
Governor,  and  Mr.  Wright  was  defeated  in  the  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion in  1846. 

Conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  course,  without  chagrin  or  dis- 
appointment, he  returned  to  Canton.  He  had  refused  to  pardon 
the  anti-renters  while  Governor,  and  he  would  not  pledge  himself  to 
do  so  if  reflected,  which  prevented  his  receiving  the  support  of  all 
who  sympathized  with  them,  and  they  voted  against  him.  But  a 
defeat  occasioned  by  a  division  in  his  party  was  not  sufficient  to 
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eclipse  the  brilliant  record  of  his  honorable  public  service.  Lead- 
ing Democratic  journals  in  several  States  nominated  him  for  the 
next  President,  and  while  his  star  was  yet  rising  in  the  national 
horizon  the  veil  of  death  was  dropped  suddenly  between  him  and 
all  earthly  aspirations. 

After  his  return  from  Albany  he  worked  upon  his  farm  as  a  com- 
mon laborer  and  devoted  his  evenings  to  his  large  correspondence. 
His  last  labor  of  a  public  character  was  the  preparation  of  an 
address,  which  he  had  been  invited  to  deliver  before  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  which  was  read  by  his  friend,  John  A. 
Dix.  Mr.  Wright's  wife  was  Clarissa  Moody,  the  daughter  of  the 
long  time  friend  who  first  welcomed  him  to  Canton. 

One  who  knew  him  intimately  through  many  years  said :  "  I 
never  knew  him  to  utter  an  unchaste  word  or  an  immoral  senti- 
ment." He  was  discreet  in  the  use  of  words,  rarely  giving  offence. 
Politics  to  him  was  the  great  school  in  which  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment was  taught.  He  showed  not  the  politician's  low  cunning, 
but  the  high  attainments  of  statecraft  which  made  him  the  peer  of 
Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster.  His  death,  August  27,  1847,  of  apo- 
plexy, at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  was  regarded  as  a  national 
bereavement.  His  immediate  friends  and  neighbors  felt  their  loss 
most  keenly.  They  had  seen  him  go  forth  to  the  capitals  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  amid  waving  plumes  and  banners,  surrounded 
with  music  and  flarne ;  the  cannon  had  welcomed  his  return  and  a 
thousand  glad  voices  had  shouted  their  greeting,  but  when  they 
saw  his  familiar  face  set  to  the  long  journey  from  which  it  would 
never  return,  with  a  sorrow  as  heartfelt  as  their  enthusiasm  had 
been  joyous,  they  mourned. 


Prehistoric  Remains  in  Sweden. 


BY  THOMAS  R.  COLLING. 


DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY  MAY  31  AND  NOVEMBER  29, 1886. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  : 

Through  the  courtesy  of  your  Society,  I  have  been  asked  to  pre- 
sent in  the  form  of  a  paper,  translations  of  articles  or  portions  of 
articles  from  the  Swedish  work,  comprising  thirteen  volumes,  re- 
cently received  by  the  Society  as  a  gift  from  the  Royal  Academy, 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

The  work  in  question  is  entitled, — "  Konglig  Vitterhets  Historic 
och  Antiqvetets  Akademiens  Manadsblad,"  which  may  be  ren- 
dered— "  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles- 
Lettres,  History  and  Archaeology."  It  is  one  of  the  several 
publications  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  the  general  subject  of 
Swedish  antiquities.  It  first  appeared  in  1872  as  a  monthly 
publication,  afterwards  changed  to  a  quarterly,  and  is  intended 
to  present  the  antiquities  of  Sweden  in  a  popular  and  inter- 
esting manner,  and  thus  to  win  the  attention  of  many  who  would 
be  repelled  by  the  more  profound  and  learned  treatment  of  Swedish 
archaeology  as  presented  in  the  <k  Antiqvarisk  Tidskrift  for  Sverige/' 
(Swedish  Antiquarian  News,)  an  Academy  publication  devoted  to 
the  scientific  consideration  of  such  subjects  and  issued  only  at 
irregular  intervals. 

The  work  is  ably  edited  by  Dr.  Hans  Hildebrand,  amanuensis 
to  the  Academy,  an  expert  archaeologist  and  careful  historian.  He 
contributes  a  large  proportion  of  the  articles  which  fill  its  pages. 
and  is,  moreover,  the  author  of  several  important  works  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  Sweden.  His  father,  Brother  Emil  Hildebrand? 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  August  30,  1884,  contributed  many 
articles  relating  specially  to  numismatics.  Among  other  contribu- 
tors Dr.  Oscar  Montelius,  a  historian,  and  the  author,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Dr.  Hildebrand  and"  others,  of  a  comprehensive  and  val- 
uable history  of  Sweden ;  he  has  also  published  other  works  relat- 
ing to  prehistoric  times,  and  of  these  his  "  Svenska  Fornsaker," 
(Swedish  Antiquities,)  holds  foremost  rank  as  a  standard  work  of 
reference.  The  mention  of  such  distinguished  names  on  the  list 
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of  contributors  will  serve  in  part  as  an  index  to  the  scholarship  of 
the  work  itself.  The  information  covers  a  wide  and  varied  field 
and  shows  careful  and  patient  research  with  no  small  degree  of 
learning  and  critical  knowledge. 

In  presenting  translations  of  articles  or  portions  of  articles  from 
the  work  under  consideration,  the  result,  as  a  whole,  from  the  very 
character  of  the  work,  must  be  more  or  less  desultory.  The 
variety  of  subjects  which  go  to  make  up  the  contents  will  not  ad- 
mit of  treatment  as  a  connected  narrative,  and  so  our  plan  will  be 
to  consider  first  the  articles  of  a  more  general  character,  and  after- 
wards those  which  are  merely  descriptive  of  special  objects.  Be- 
fore taking  up  the  articles  selected,  a  few  words  explaining  the  con- 
dition of  Sweden  and  its  inhabitants  during  pagan  times,  will  give 
us  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  subjects,  although  in  this  intro- 
duction we  shall  only  have  time  to  consider  in  a  cursory  way  the 
more  salient  features  of  prehistoric  Sweden.* 

The  story  of  Scandinavia  is  strangely  fascinating.  Although  the 
remotest  antiquity  of  the  North  is  shrouded  in  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity, there  are  traces  that  man  has  inhabited  the  region  for 

almost  countless   ages.     In   Denmark   and  the    south  of  Sweden 

? 

facts  demonstrate  that  man  occupied  the  soil  when  conifers,  that  is, 
pines  and  other  cone-bearing  trees,  covered  the  land.  Subsequent 
changes  in  the  flora  of  Denmark  show  that  this  epoch  must  have 
been  very  remote,  for  the  conifers  were  displaced  in  time  by  forests 
of  mighty  oaks,  which  in  turn,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  gave  way  to 
the  beeches,  now  the  prevailing  forest  trees.  We  possess  no 
records  of  those  very  ancient  times.  Allusions  in  classical  litera- 
ture of  the  South  are  very  meager  and  throw  but  little  light  upon 
the  subject.  Of  the  saga  literature  of  the  North,  only  five  sagas 
cover  a  period  as  early  even  as  the  ninth  century,  ranging  between 
the  years  860  and  1033.  So  far  as  relates  to  Sweden,  these  sagas 
furnish  very  little  material ;  and,  besides,  so  much  fiction  is  inwoven 
with  the  fact,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  one  from  the  other. 
Excursions  into  the  realm  of  myth  and  fable  offer  but  few  attrac- 
tions when  one  is  searching  for  facts. 

*  In  collating  the  facts  presented  in  this  introduction,  the  translator  has  availed 
himself  of  the  rich  materials  offered  by  Swedish  writers  on  this  subject  and  de- 
sires especially  to  express  his  obligations  to  the  following  works  :  "  Svenska  Folket 
under  Hednatiden,"  by  Dr.  Hans  Ol.  Hildebrand,  amanuensis  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sweden,  and  "  Om  Lifvet  i  Sverige  under  Hednatiden,"  by  Dr.  Oscar  Montelius. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  facts  here  given  will  render  clear  what  might  otherwise  be  ob- 
scure in  the  translated  articles  which  follow. 
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In  the  prehistoric  remains  of  Scandinavia,  however, — and  Sweden 
is  especially  rich  in  such  remains — we  find  the  means  for  penetrat- 
ing the  obscurity  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  veiled  the  past, 
and  with  these  as  guides  before  us,  like  blaze-marks  in  a  trackless 
forest,  we  can  grope  our  way  back  into  the  centuries  and  discover 
in  the  darkness  of  the  far  away  past  the  secrets  it  has  so  long  and 
silently  kept. 

From  these  remains  we  learn  that  there  was  a  time  when  tne 
condition  of  man  was  so  rude  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
metals  or  their  uses ;  a  time  when  all  his  weapons  and  the  imple- 
ments required  in  his  daily  life  were  fashioned  out  of  stone,  wood, 
horn  or  bone.  Points  for  his  arrows  and  lances,  knives  to  cut  his 
food,  scrapers  to  prepare  the  skins  of  beasts  for  his  clothing,  or  his 
rude  skin  hut,  chisels,  hatchets  or  axes  to  cleave  and  fashion  wood, 
all  were  alike  of  stone.  From  the  common  use  thus  made  of  stone 
during  the  time  of  this  rude  and  primitive  civilization,  the  period  is 
known  as  the  Stone  Age.  At  that  time  the  people  subsisted  chiefly 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  offensive  weapons  used  were  the 
hatchet  or  "celt,"  the  axe,  axe-hammer,  poniard,  lance,  bow  and 
arrow,  and  probably  also  the  club  and  sling,  so  common  among 
savage  tribes.  Arrow  and  lance  points  were  always  made,  by 
preference,  of  flint,  when  obtainable,  the  peculiar  behavior  of  this 
stone  under  the  workman's  stroke  rendering  it  especially  desirable 
for  that  purpose. 

Vestiges  of  the  most  ancient  population  of  the  North  are  found 
in  the  so-called  "  kitchen-middens,"  or  masses  of  culinary  refuse 
which  have  recently  received  much  attention.  Fireplaces  still 
covered  with  coals  and  ashes  have  been  found  in  the  midst  of  such 
debris,  showing  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  cooked  their  food. 
«  Kitchen-middens  "  occur  in  Denmark  and  at  Tierra  del  Fuego  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  South  America,  but  not  in  Sweden,  as  be- 
longing to  the  Stone  Age  ;  all  such  remains  found  in  Sweden  belong 
to  a  later  period.  Small  earthen  vessels  often  occur  among  such 
remains,  and  doubtless  served  as  cooking  utensils.  Amber,  which 
was  abundant  along  the  Baltic  coast  and  also  along  the  coasts  of 
Scania,  was  fashioned  into  beads  to  furnish  ornaments,  necklaces, 
&c.,  to  gratify  the  innate  vanity  of  this  primitive  race.  Perforated 
teeth  of  the  bear,  wolf  and  other  animals,  were  probably  used  for  a 
similar  purpose. 
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Special  care  was  used  in  constructing  tombs  for  the  dead.  The 
preparations  attending  sepulture  show  that  the  people  had  some 
idea  of  a  future  life,  but  not  the  glorious  immortality  of  tfce 
Christian's  hope  ;  it  was  only  the  continuation  and  prolongation  of 
the  same  material,  earthly  existence  which  had  been  led  in  the 
flesh.  And  so,  when  the  dead  were  laid  in  these  sepulchres,  axes 
and  hammers,  arrows,  lances,  hatchets,  knives,  beads,  and  the  best 
of  whatever  was  needed  while  living,  were  brought  by  relatives  or 
friends  and  laid  at  the  side  of  the  dead ;  they  would  be  needed  in 
the  other  world  as  they  .had  been  needed  in  this.  Sometimes  .one 
of  the  little  earthen  vessels,  already  mentioned,  is  found  among  the 
articles,  as  though  a  pot  of  food  had  been  supplied  by  some 

thoughtful  attendant. 

STONE  AGE. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  Stone  Age,  the  implements  were 
very  roughly  made,  but  a  great  change  was  wrought  before  the 
close  of  the  period.  The  different  objects  were  then  smoothed  or 
polished,  and  so  beautifully  shaped  and  finished  that  even  now  we 
can  only  look  at  them  with  admiration,  and  wonder  that  anything 
so  beautiful  could  have  been  made  at  a  time  so  remote.  Except- 
ing Denmark  and  North  Germany,  (Mecklenburg,  Holstein  and 

Hanover,)  whose  stone  and  bronze   relics  are  almost  identical  with 

• 

those  of  Scandinavia,  there  is  probably  no  country  which  can  pro- 
duce a  richer  collection  of  polished  specimens  of  the  later  Stone 
Age  than  Sweden. 

During  the  Stone  Age,  the  population-  of  Sweden  was  confined 
mostly  to  the  southern  parts,  particularly  Scania.  Of  the  46,000 

stone  objects  found  in  all  Sweden,  at  least  35,500  belong  to  Scania.* 
Not  more  than  about  2,500  have  been  found  in  Svealand  and 
Norrland  together. |  Of  the  35,500  found  in  Scania,  about  31,200 
are  of  flint,  while  farther  north  the  proportion  is  reversed.  In 
Andermania,  out  of  800  stone  relics  only  60  are  of  flint.  At  the 
close  of  the  Stone  Age  the  people  were  ignorant,  not  only  of  the 
use  of  metals,  but  also  of  the  art  of  writing.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
existing  monument  of  the  language  of  the  people  of  that  time. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  exact  time  when  the  Stone 
Age  closed,  but  everything  indicates  that  it  was  about  3,000  years 

'  This  estimate  is  up  to  the  year  1884. 

t  The  mainland  of  modern  Sweden  comprises  three  grand  divisions — Gothland  at 
the  southern  extremity,  Svealand  in  the  middle  and  Norrland  at  the  north.  These 
are  further  subdivided  into  "  Ian  "  or  provinces. 
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ago.  There  are  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  Stone  Age  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  at  different  epochs  in  different  parts, 
lit  the  East  it  was  a  relic  of  the  past  while  it  was  still  flourishing 
at  the  North. 

BRONZE  AGE. 

'  The  higher  and  older  civilization  of  the  East  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  North  the  knowledge  of  metals,  at  first  only  of 
bronze  and  gold.  This  opened  a  new  era  which  is  called  the 
Bronze  Age.  While  Prof.  Nilsson  f  believes  bronze  was  introduced 
by  Phoenician  colonies,  and  others  refer  it  to  Etruscan  influence, 
the  burden  of  evidence  seems  to  show  that  it  was  the  gradual  ex- 
pansion of  Eastern  civilization,  for  the  remains  found  in  Hungary 
and  contiguous  countries  bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  early  Bronze  Age  of  the  Scandinavian  North,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  objects  found  in  western  Europe.  The  Bronze  Age 
began  at  the  close  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  continued  through  the 
ten  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era,  closing  about  the  time 
of  Christ's  birth.  The  period  is  divided  into  two — the  earlier  or 
older  Bronze  Age,  and  the  later  or  younger  Bronze  Age. 

Bronze  objects  were  mostly  made  by  casting  in  a  mould,  either 
of  hardened  clay  or  hollow  carved  stone.  Proof  of  this  is  furnished 
in  the  vases  and  other  hollow  objects  which  are  often  found  in  an 
unfinished  state  with  the  clay  core  still  in  place.  Nearly  all  the 
bronze  used  in  Scandinavia  consisted  of  about  90  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per and  10  per  cent,  of  tin  ;  as  no  tin  mines  are  known  in  Scandi- 
navia, and  the  copper  mines  were  not  yet  worked,  the  alloy  had  to 
be  imported.  The  art  of  soldering  or  brazing  was  unknown.  If 
an  object  needed  repairs,  the  crack  or  break  was  mended  by  rivet- 
ing or  pouring  on  molten  bronze.  The  same  kinds  of  tools  were 
\ised  during  the  Bronze  Age  as  during  the  Stone  Age,  but  were 
made  of  bronze  instead  of  stone  ;  however,  as  bronze  was  dear, 
and  stone  was  cheap,  many  stone  tools  were  still  in  use.  The 
most  common  tool  in  use  during  the  Bronze  Age  was  a  kind  of 
hatchet  or  chisel  called  a  "  celt,"  from  the  Latin  celtis,  a  chisel. 
These  were  of  two  kinds :  one  had  a  shaft  or  tang  which  was  driven 
through  the  end  of  a  wooden  handle ;  the  other  had  a  socket  and 
small  eye.  The  curved  end  of  the  wooden  handle  was  inserted 

into  this  socket,  and  a  thong  through  the  eye  and  over  the  handle 

t  Sven  Nilsson,  author  of  "  Skandinaviska  Norden's  Urinvanare,"  (Primitive  in- 
habitants of  the  Scandinavian  North'.) 
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bound  the  two  firmly  together.     Of  the  2.500  or  more  bronze  ob- 
jects found  in  Sweden,  700  are  celts. 

During  the  Bronze  Age,  the  population  was  still  in  the  south  of 
Sweden.  Of  the  2,500  bronze  objects  found  in  Sweden,  only  150 
were  found  in  Svealand  and  only  two  in  Norrland. 

IRON    AGE. 

Following  the  Bronze  Age  is  the  Iron  Age.  Whether  the  knowl- 
edge of  iron  was  introduced  into  Sweden  by  the  incoming  of  a  new 
population  or  whether  it  was  the  direct  result  of  commercial  rela- 
tions, is  a  question.  There  are  good  reasons  for  the  support  of 
both  theories.  The  Iron  Age  is  usually  reckoned  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  until  the  final  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Sweden- 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  Although  our  present 
civilization  may  still  be  called  the  Iron  Age,  the  period,  archseolog- 
ically  considered  as  such,  lasted  through  the  first  ten  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  During  this  period,  the  knowledge  of  silver, 
lead,  bronze  alloyed  with  zinc,  glass,  ivory,  the  art  of  soldering  and 
gilding  metals,  &c.,  was  first  acquired  by  the  people  of  Sweden. 

The  immense  numbers  of  foreign  coins  belonging  to  this  period 
and  the  great  dissimilarity  between  objects  pertaining  to  the  first 
part  of  the  Iron  Age  and  those  which  are  referred  to  its  close,  have 
made  a  threefold  division  possible,  viz.  :  the  early  Iron  Age,  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  year  450  A.  D.  ;  the  middle  period,  from 
450  to  about  700  A.  D.  ;  the  later  Iron  Age,  or  period  of  the 
vikings,  from  700  A.  D.,  to  the  last  half  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  most  important  innovation  during  this  period  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  art  of  writing.  The  graphic  characters  employed 
were  called  runes.  The  word  rune  means  a  mystery  or  secret,  pos- 
sibly from  the  supposed  mystery  of  communicating  ideas  by  means 
of  written  signs.  The  step  from  such  a  notion  to  the  belief  in  a 
magic  power  possessed  by  the  runes  was  an  easy  one.  Even  the 
sagas  refer  to  them  as  having  talismanic  virtues.  In  the  Edda 
Brunhild  teaches  Sigurd  this  magical  power  in  the  following  words  : 

Thou  shall   cut  runes  of  victory  if  thou   wilt  gain  the  victory  ;  thou  shall  cut 

them  on  the  hilt  of  thy  sword. 
Thou  shall  cut  others  on  the  blade,  pronouncing  twice  the  name  of  Tyr.* 


Tyr  (gen.  Tys,  ace.  Ty)  the  Mars  of  northern  mythology  ;  one  of  a  triad  of  gods, 
of  which  Odin  (Woden)  and  Thor  were  the  other  two.  He  was  also  known  as  the 
"  sword  god"  and  the  rune  which  bears  his  name,  corresponding  with  the  letter  T, 
somewhat  resembled  a  sword  in  shape.  His  memory  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  the 
third  day  of  the  week,  Tuesday,  as  is  also  that  of  the  other  two  in  the  names  of  the 
two  following  days. — Tr. 
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Thou  shalt  carve  the  runes  of  the  tempest  if  thou  wilt  save  thy  vessel  from  the 

dangers  of  shoals. 

Thou  shalt  cut  them  on  the  stem,  thou  shalt  carve  them  on  the  rudder. 
Thou  shalt  cut  the  runes  of  thought  if  thou  wilt  become  wiser  than  others. 
Odin  himself  invented  runes.* 

The  ancient  runic  series  of  the  early  Iron  Age  contained  more 
characters  than  the  series  in  use  at  the  close  of  the  Iron  Age,  when 
the  number  was  only  sixteen.  Runic  inscriptions  were  carved  not 
only  on  monumental  stones,  often  in  the  most  elegantly  interlaced 
scrolls,  but  also  on  different  objects  designed  both  for  use  and  for 
ornament.  Runic  inscriptions,  while  recording  nothing  of  value 
as  history,  still  form  the  earliest  monuments  of  Swedish  literature, 
and  the  use  of  runes  was  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  Gothic 
and  Roman  alphabets. 

Objects  belonging  to  the  Iron  Age  are  often  most  elegant  and 
elaborate  in  design  and  even  at  the  present  day  would  be  con- 
sidered highly  ornamental.  Magnificent  brooches  and  buckles  of 
silver  or  bronze,  the  latter  often  ornamented  with  fillets  and  beads 
of  silver  or  gold  ;  chains  and  necklaces  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  ; 
large  and  elegant  beads  of  silver,  glass,  mosaic,  rock  crystal  and 
amber  ;  bone  combs,  &c.  All  this  wealth  of  beauty  and  elegance 
was  the  handiwork  and  possession  of  those  people  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  only  as  rude  and  barbarous,  savage  vikings 
and  fierce  warriors. 

The  systematic  division  of  prehistoric  times  into  three  grand 
periods,  as  above,  was  first  proposed  in  the  last  century,  but  it  was 
not  reduced  to  a  scientific  system  until  about  sixty  years  ago.  The 
honor  is  chiefly  accorded  to  a  Swede,  Sven  Nilsson,  the  distin 
guished  author  of  "  Skandinaviska  Nordens  Urinvanare  "  (Primi- 
tive Inhabitants  of  Scandinavia)  and  the  Dane,  Christian  Jiirgensen 
Thomsen,  founder  of  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  at 
Copenhagen. 

With  this  brief  explanatory  introduction,  we  shall  now  consider 
some  of  the  articles  from  the  work  before  us. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  PERIODS.  * 

At  the  present  day  when  attention  is  more  closely  directed  to 
prehistoric  remains  and  one  begins  to  think  more  seriously  of  their 
meaning,  the  question  continually  arises,  to  what  period  do  they 
belong  ? 

*    1872 p.    2. 
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It  frequently  happens  that  the  people  have  an  answer  ready  at 
hand.  In  the  mound  rests  the  man  (king  or  warrior)  whose  ex- 
ploits are  recorded  in  history — and  many  a  time  it  happens  that  to 
one  and  the  same  person  a  grave  is  assigned  in  more  than  one 
place  ;  the  burial  field  is  the  reminder  of  a  battle  between  such  and 
such  ones,  a  burial  place  for  a  cloister  (which  is  never  found),  &c., 
&c.  On  these  explanations  which  have  nothing  for,  but  much 
against  them,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  There  are  others  which 
seem  more  plausible,  but  yet  are  not  better. 

In  West  Gothia  have  been  found  graves  in  which  were  coal  ashes 
and  burnt  human  bones  which  by  some  persons  well  versed  in  the 
disposition  of  archaeological  periods  were  supposed  to  be  graves 
from  the  Cremation  Age.  Another  important  grave,  which 
•crowned  the  summit  of  a  large  hill  has  since  then  been  opened  and 
in  it  were  discovered  unburnt  remains,  supposed  by  some  to  be  of 
a  more  recent  date  than  the  Cremation  Age. 

It  was  Snorre  Sturleson  who,  in  1200,  in  the  preface  to  his  Sagas 
-of  the  Kings,  used  the  expression  Cremation  and  Mound  Ages. 
"  The  earliest  time,"  he  says,  "  is  called  the  Cremation  Age,  for  then 
all  the  dead  were  burned  and  stones  raised  to  their  memory;  but 
since  Fro  was  buried  in  a  mound  in  Upsala,  many  chiefs  also  made 
mounds  as  monuments  for  their  kinsmen.  Thus  Dan  the  Splendid, 
in  Denmark,  for  example,  made  mounds,  and  many  of  his  kinsmen 
also ;  and  thus  the  Mound  Age  began  in  Denmark.  But  with  the 
Swedes  and  Northmen,  the  Cremation  Age  lasted  much  longer." 

The  expressions  are  very  clear — a  mound  with  unburnt  remains, 
or  burnt  remains  without  a  mound.  But  experience  has  shown 
many  times  that  burnt  remains  also  occur  in  mounds;  indeed,  I 
venture  to  assert  that  of  the  thousands  of  mounds  found  in  cen- 
tral Sweden,  most  of  them  contain  burnt  remains.  This  indicates 
a  certain  want  of  accuracy  in  Snorre's  statement.  In  the  graves 
of  the  so-called  Cremation  Age  just  mentioned,  I  found  pieces  of 
bronze  5nd  iron,  small  fragments,  but  still  large  enough  to  show 
that  the  working  of  metals  was  well  understood  at  the  time  the 
mounds  were  thrown  up.  The  graves  of  the  Mound  Age  which, 
according  to  the  popular  notion,  are  younger,  on  the  contrary  be- 
long to  a  period  when,  here  in  Sweden,  man  did  not  possess  any 
knowledge  of  metals,  but  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
using  axes  made  of  stone  instead  of  iron  axes,  which  we  can  hardly 
do  without ;  in  place  of  steel  spears — I  will  not  mention  fire-arms 
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— a  pointed  cut  stone.    The  time  when  man  had  nothing  but  stone, 

bone  or  wood  to  work  up  into  necessary  implements,  must  have 
been  very  remote.  Our  history  does  not  mention  it,  nor  does  the 
memory  of  our  ancestors  go  back  so  far.  During  all  time  history 
teaches,  there  never  was  a  lack  of  metals  and  therefore  a  necessity 
for  using  stones  for  tools.  The  Stone  Age  must  therefore  be  ear- 
lier, which  is  confirmed  by  other  facts — and  so  the  grave  of  the 
Mound  Age  was  not  younger,  but  older  than  that  of  the  Cremation 
Age. 

Thus  Snorre's  system  is  wholly  inaccurate.  However,  we  may 
pause  a  moment  before  condemning  him.  Snorre  speaks  merely  of 
the  ancestors  of  his  contemporaries,  of  the  race  of  Northmen  in 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  He  knew  of  no  older  population 
of  the  three  countries.  We  can  not  attach  any  great  importance 
to  his  classification.  He  does  not  pay  due  regard  to  facts  which 
require  an  explanation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  what  degree 
of  culture  our  ancestors  had,  for  example,  at  the  close  of  pagan 
times,  nor  from  the  quantities  of  relics  which  our  soil  offers  us,  to 
recognize  it  as  belonging  to  them  during  their  shifting  development. 
So  far  as  we  can  go  back,  iron  was  known  to  them. 

But  if  we  spread  out  the  relics  before  us,  and  arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  mutual  resemblances  or  differences,  we  shall  distinguish 
two  large  groups  of  discoveries  to  which  iron  is  entirely  foreign, 
two  civilizations  which  do  not  bear  a  near  relation  to  the  civiliza- 
tion which  we  must  accord  our  forefathers.  In  one  of  these  groups 
we  find  cutting  tools  and  weapons,  yet  they  are  not  made  of  iron 
but  of  bronze,  consisting  of  copper  and  tin.  In  the  other,  we 
find  both  cutting  tools  and  weapons,  but  they  are  of  stone  ;  and 
the  discoveries  which  belong  to  these  groups  can  be  reckoned  by 
thousands. 

Thus,  from  accurate  study  of  antiquities  and  attendant  circum- 
stances, the  conclusion  is  reached  that  here  in  Sweden  are  found 
three  ages  which,  according  to  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  sharp  weapons  and  edge  tools,  are  called  the  Stone,  the  Bronze 
and  the  Iron  Ages.  It  is  necessary  to  be  exact  in  speaking  of 
edge  tools  and  edge  weapons,  for  since  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  three  ages,  many  a  person  has  formed  the  wrong  idea  that 
all  relics  of  bronze  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age.  Were  this  so,  then 
we  are  still  living  in  that  age,  for  we  are  constantly  using  bronze, 
and  yet  no  one  would  seriously  dispute,  perhaps,  that  our  time  is 
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also  characterized  by  iron.  We  might  just  as  well  belong  to  the 
Stone  Age,  for  our  whetstones  and  our  pestles  are  still  of  stone ;  no 
more  appropriate  material  for  them  has  been  found. 

Thus  there  was  a  Stone  Age  in  Sweden,  and  its  remains  are  most 
abundant  in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  that  country.  Its 
principal  grave  collections  occur  in  Scania  and  West  Gothia. 
Beyond  Tiveden  and  Kolmorden,  no  grave  of  the  Stone  Age  is 
known  with  certainty,  but  stone  relics  are  met  with  in  Svealand  as 
well  as  in  Norrland,  although  by  no  means  so  common  as  farther 
south.  During  the  Stone  Age,  corpses  were  buried  unburned,  often 
in  a  sitting  posture.  When  the  Stone  Age  began,  how  long  it  con- 
tinued, when  it  ended, — all  this  cannot  be  answered.  We  know  no 
more  than  that  the  period  preceded  the  Bronze  Age. 

The  Bronze  Age  has  its  principal  districts  also  in  southern 
Sweden,  but  the  graves  of  this  period  extend  farther  north  than 
those  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  its  discoveries  in  central  Sweden  are 
much  more  important  than  those  of  the  Stone  Age.  Within  the 
Bronze  Age  are  distinguished  two  periods,  differing  in  the  nature  of 
the  burial  place  as  well  as  in  the  style  of  work.  During  the  older 
period,  corpses  were  buried  unburned,  and  the  relics  of  the  time 
are  much  finer  and  more  elegant  than  those  of  the  later  Bronze 
Age,  during  which  the  dead  were  cremated.  When  the  older  period 
passes  into  the  younger  we  do  not  know,  any  more  than  we  can 
name  a  beginning  for  the  Bronze  Age  as  a  whole ;  nor  have  we  the 
means  for  determining  with  certainty  its  closing  period.  Some 
concurrent  circumstances  make  it  probable,  however,  that  the  clos- 
ing limit  was  at  Christ's  nativity. 

Sometimes,  among  the  discoveries  of  the  older  Bronze  Age,  stone 
objects  are  found  of  exactly  the  same  sort  as  those  of  the  Stone 
Age.  This  fact  can  be  thus  explained:  At  the  beginning,  the 
supply  of  bronze  was  not  equal  to  the  amount  needed.  Copper,  as 
well  as  tin,  had  to  be  imported  from  foreign  parts,  and  it  is  evident 
that  at  that  time  there  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  regular 
introduction. 

The  Iron  Age  has  a  wider  extension  in  Sweden  than  the  other 
two  ages.  The  finds  of  this  period  range  usually  from  Scania  to 
Angermania,  both  provinces  named,  included.  Two  periods  must 
also  be  distinguished  in  this  age,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
remains.  The  Iron  Age — by  this  expression  is  usually  meant  only 
the  Iron  Age  of  pagan  times — may  be  reckoned  from  the  time  o 
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Christ's  birth  until  about  the  year  1050,  when  Christianity  was 
beginning  to  be  established  in  our  country.  In  the  succession  of 
more  than  ten  centuries,  data  as  to  time  are  also  furnished  by 
foreign  coins  and  other  foreign  objects  which  occur  is  our  dis- 
coveries. 

The  older  Iron  Age  can  be  dated  in  detail  through  the  objects 
of  southern  origin  which  occur,  mingled  with  native  relics.  In  the 
first  place,  West  Roman  coins,  (commonly  silver,)  etc.,  are  found  in 
the  country,  belonging  to  the  first,  and  especially  to  the  second 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  third,  A.  D.  Then  come 
Byzantine  coins,  mostly  of  gold,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  fourth 
century.  Lastly  come  West  Roman,  but  still  more  East  Roman 
coins  from  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  The  older 
Iron  Age  did  not  last  equally  long  in  all  parts  of  Sweden,  lasting 
longest  in  Gothia,  Helsingland  and  Medelpad.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  its  end  in  these  regions,  but  the  seventh  century  may  be 
named  as  the  possible  time. 

During- the  older  Iron  Age,  the  burning  of  corpses  occurred  as 
well  as  burying,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  one  method  is  any  older 
than  the  other.  The  relation  between  them  is  not  fully  explained, 
but  it  seems  as  though  the  different  methods  belonged  to  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  time  of  the  younger  Iron  Age  is  determined  also  by  means 
of  coin  discoveries,  among  which  may  be  noted  the  Cufic  (Arabic) 
coins  brought  into  Sweden  by  way  of  Russia  during  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.  The  younger  Iron  Age  which  appears  throughout 
Sweden,  even  in  Angermania,  can  be  reasonably  assigned  to  the 
Svea  or  Swede  race. 

During  the  younger  Iron  Age  dead  bodies  were  usually  burned, 
although  burial  (sometimes  without  a  mound)  also  occurs  towards 
the  close  of  pagan  times,  in  certain  isolated  regions.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  Snorre's  classification  has  no  complete  correspondence 
here. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  character  of  prehistoric  remains 
we  must  distinguish   still   another  group    of  the    Iron    Age,  which 
begins,  it  is  supposed,  simultaneously  with  the   older   Iron   Age   of 
the  Swedish  mainland,  but  outlives  the  latter   and   continues    until 
its  Goths  became  Christians.     In   Gothland*  there  is  an  unbroken 

*  Gotland  or  Gothland,  /'.  <?.,  the  island  bearing  this  name.     Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  confound  it  with  Gothland  of  the  mainland.  — Tr. 
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connection  between  the  discoveries  of  the  Iron  Age,  and  therefore 
one  cannot  speak  about  an  older  and  a  younger  Iron  Age  there,  but 
simply  about  an  Iron  Age  which  runs  parallel  with  and  is  contem. 
porary  with  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  Iron  Age  of  the  main- 
land. But  in  Gothland,  the  previously  mentioned  periods  can  be 
clearly  denned.  In  Gothlandish  graves  are  found  sometimes  burnt, 
sometimes  unburnt  remains,  but  the  different  conditions  are  not 
referable  with  certainty  to  separate  periods. 

After  the  pagan  period,  came  the  middle  period,  when  the  civili- 
zation of  Sweden  kept  even  pace  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
although  in  our  remote  land  we  still  preserved  many  of  our 
peculiarities.  Still,  in  general  the  European  Middle  Ages  corres- 
pond with  our  Middle  Age,  and  here  three  periods  are  distinguished. 

The  Romance  Period,  during  which  architecture  is  marked  by 
rounded  arches,  its  carved  and  painted  works  are  characterized  by 
stiffness,  by  severe  symmetry  and  not  infrequently  by  awkward 
clumsiness.  In  architecture,  this  period  lasted  until  1230-1300, 
closing  at  different  times  in  different  districts ;  in  the  plastic  arts, 
it  lasted  until  about  1250,  perhaps  a  little  longer. 

The  Transition  Period  and  the  early  Gothic,  whose  architecture 
is  distinguished  by  a  mingling  of  rounded  and  pointed  arches, 
whose  carvings  and  paintings  have  exchanged  stiffness  and  harsh- 
ness for  an  agreeable  softness,  delicacy  and  symmetrical  finish.  In 
architecture,  this  period  appears  shortly  after  1230  and  seems  to 
have  continued  through  1300.  The  transition  period  was  of  spec- 
ially great  importance  to  sculpture  and  painting,  which  arts  were  in 
their  most  flourishing  condition  about  the  year  1350  or  a  little  later. 

The  later  Gothic  Period,  whose  architecture  is  characterized  by  the 
single  dominant  pointed  arch,  whose  paintings  and  carvings  have 
changed  the  rounded,  quiet  forms  of  the  previous  periods  for  others 
more  angular,  but  at  the  same  time,  lighter  and  more  animated. 
The  flourishing  season  of  these  arts  enters  in  during  the  first  half 
of  1400  and  continues  to  the  close  of  the  century.  In  Sweden, 
the  limits  of  the  Gothic  period  were  determined  when  the  refor- 
mation and  the  Renaissance  were  introduced.  The  handiwork  of 
the  Middle  Ages  bore  evidence  of  an  appreciation  of  art  and 
delicacy  of  conception,  and  reflected  the  true  style  of  the  age. 

It  was  thought  best  to  present  the  foregoing  review  in  the  first 
number  of  the  "  Manadsblad  "  as  an  aid  to  help  unfold  the  past  to  us. 
Systems  may  need  altering  more  or  less,  especially  when  so  much 
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care  is  required  in  defining  the  limits  of  the  different  periods,  as 
shown  above  in  giving  the  three  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Until  for  good  reasons  radical  changes  are  made,  the  classification 
given  will  be  useful,  because  it  throws  light  on  the  significance  of 
these  periods  when  mentioned  in  the  following  pages. 

STONE  HEAPS.* 

High  closely  piled  stones,  or  stone  heaps,  occupy  a  very  import- 
ant place  among  our  fixed  remains.  The  use  of  the  name  kum- 
mel  (barrow)  should  be  avoided,  because  there  are  rune  stones  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  are  designated  in  their  in- 
scriptions as  kummel  '  ;  the  word  would  thus  designate  two  different 
kinds  of  remains,  which  would  be  absurd.  Whether  the  word  ror 
(bound-stone)  or  rose  (stone  heap)  be  used,  it  is  all  the  same  ;  both 
occur  in  our  popular  speech  ;  but  while;  as  cited  by  Rietz,  the 
word  ror  (bound-stone)  belongs  to  South  Sweden  only,  rose  (stone 
heap,)  on  the  other  hand  is  used  as  far  north  as  Vesterbotten  and 
as  far  south  as  Halland.  The  use  of  the  latter  word  seems  prei- 

• 

erable,  as  it  has  a  more  extended  range.  Stone  heaps  (rosen)  are 
of  many  kinds,  but  the  round  ones  only  will  be  considered  at  the 
present  time. 

All   heaps   of  stones  are  not  archaeological   remains.      In   stony 
districts,   the   stones    are    picked    up    from    the    fields    and    piled 
in  heaps  ;  the  so-called  cultivation  heaps  (odlingsror)  or  waste  heaps 
in  our  fields,  are  often  of  entirely  modern  origin,  but  occasionally 
the  centre  of  such  a  waste  heap  is  an  ancient  grave  mound. 

In  general  ancient  stone  heaps  which  come  under  the  head  of 
antiquities  can  be  distinguished  from  modern  ones  and  from  acci- 
dental piles  of  stones,  by  the  regular  form  which  the  ancient  heaps 
always  have.  They  are  regularly  convex,  circular  or  oval  ;  around 
the  base  there  is  often  a  row  of  larger  stones,  a  so-called  foot-chain, 
which  served  to  keep  the  stones  of  'the  heap  from  falling  down. 
But  the  foot-chain  is  not  always  present,  and  the  ancient  heaps 
also  often  show  very  careless  treatment  ;  therefore,  when  '  examin- 
ing a  stone  heap  which  at  first  sight  appears  very  irregular,  the 
conclusion  should  not  be  arrived  at  that  it  is  not  an  ancient  one. 

Stone-heaps  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  any  part  of  Sweden. 
They  are  the  most  wide-spread  of  our  fixed  antiquities  ;  they  occur 
in  Scania  and  do  not  disappear  in  the  district  of  PiteL  They  do 


—  p.  32. 
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not  pertain  to  any  particular  period  in  pagan  times,  but  to  all 
periods,  and  there  are  to  be  found  heaps  pertaining  to  the  Stone 
Age,  others  belonging  to  the  Bronze  Age,  and  similar  ones  which 
are  identified  with  the  Iron  Age. 

Most  of  the  heaps  contain  graves  and  both  burnt  and  unburnt 
remains  have  been  discovered  therein.  In  most  cases,  with  the 
remains,  or  among  the  ashes,  are  found  objects  from  which  may  be 
determined  the  time  of  the  burial,  and'  thus  the  age  of  the  heap. 
Positive  information  in  regard  to  this  is  furnished  only  by  the 
original  grave,  usually  in  the  center,  and  for  the  protection  of  which 
the  heap  was  made.  It  often  happens  that  near  the  edge  of  a 
heap,  remains  are  found  of  burials  which  took  place  some  time 
after  the  heap  was  formed  over  the  original  grave,  but  the  age  of  a 
heap  cannot  be  decided  except  by  investigating  the  contents  of  the 
grave.  A  tolerably  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  age  by  its 
situation,  provided  it  is  associated  with  other  antiquities  of  whose 
age  there  is  no  doubt.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  heap  is  isolated 
(they -are  often  found  solitary  on  mountain  heights)  there  is  of 
course  no  such  clue  ;  but  even  its  isolated  situation,  far  from 
human  habitation  and  signs  of  civilization,  does  not  prove  that  it 
belongs  to  any  other  period  or  civilization  than  that  of  the  relics 
found  in  the  vicinity. 

Among  antiquities  must  also  be  reckoned  a  number  of  waste 
heaps  which  lie  in  districts  where  the  soil  is  no  longer  cultivated. 
It  is  not  certain  to  what  period  they  belong.  They  have  every- 
where attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  people  and  many 
legends  have  been  told  about  them. 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  heap  and  a 
mound.  The  mound  consists  of  earth,  but  often  contains  a  stone 
heap,  and  besides,  the  earth  is  sometimes  mixed  with  stones.  On 
many  a  stone  heap  a  layer  of  mould  has  been  formed  between  the 
stones  during  the  lapse  of  time,  and  on  many  a  mound  of  mixed 
earth  and  stones,  the  mould  between  the  stones  has  been  washed 
away. 

All  stone-heaps,  wherever  they  are,  and  however  they  may  occur, 
are  protected  by  law.  Their  spoliation  is  punished  by  fine.  This 
of  course  does  not  apply  to  waste  heaps  thrown  up  in  modern 
times  ;  but,  as  already  intimated,  one  must  first  be  sure  that  it  is  a 
waste  heap  before  disturbing  it,  and  also  to  note  carefully  whether 
the  pile  of  stones  picked  up  from  the  field  does  not  conceal  a  ver- 
itable ancient  stone-heap. 
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The  heap  illustrated  is  at  Bjrokeby  in  Toresund  parish,  Anger- 
mania,  and  lies  to  the  north  of  the  town  at  the  side  of  a  raised 
stone,  east  of  the  road.  The  water  which  appears  in  the  picture  is 
Lake  Mar.  A  little  nearer  the  town  is  a  triangular  arrangement  of 
stones  and  a  circular  one  filled  with  earth ;  farther  down  the  hill,  a 
larger  but  damaged  heap.  On  the  west  side  of  the  road  are  four- 
teen stone-mixed  barrows,  one  stone-heap,  ten  steps,  one  trident- 
shaped  mound  of  earth,  22  paces  long.  It  may  be  assumed  with 
certainty  that  the  heap  here  illustrated  belongs  to  the  Stone  Age. 

The  figures  and  statements  concerning  antiquities  at  Bjorkeby 
are  taken  from  Baron  Olof  Hermelin's  antiquarian  description  of 
Toresund  parish,  which  is  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Stockholm. 

CROMLECHS.* 

Cromlechs  are  the  oldest  among  the  many  monuments  of  heathen 
times  in  the  North,  sepulchers  for  those  who,  long  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  called  Sweden  their  fatherland.  Three  or  four  thousand 
years  have  passed  away  since  these  sepulchers  were  built,  and  other 
races  have  taken  possession  of  the  land,  often  ignoring  and  neglect- 
ing the  graves  which,  perhaps,  contained  the  bones  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

A  cromlech  is  a  sepulcher  whose  walls  are  made  of  large,  thick 
stones,  set  on  end,  which  reach  from  floor  to  roof,  and  on  the  inside 
are  usually  smooth,  but  rough  on  the  outside.  The  floor  of  the 
chamber  consists  of  sand,  small  stones,  &c.  The  roof  was  generally 
formed  of  one  or  more  huge  blocks  of  stone,  which  were  also 
smooth  on  the  side  facing  the  interior,  but  rough  everywhere  else- 
On  the  upper  side  of  the  roof  stone  are  often  found  small,  round, 
bpwl-like  cavities,  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Such  hollows  do 
not  appear  on  the  roof  of  Swedish  cromlechs  alone.  Even  in  other 
countries  the  same  hollowing  is  found.  The  form  of  the  chamber 
itself  is  four-sided,  five-sided,  oval  or  nearly  circular. 

When  found  in  their  original  condition,  usually  isolated,  these 
sepulchers  have  their  roof-stones  bare.  Cromlechs  are  generally 
covered  by  a  mound  of  stones.  In  Denmark  they  are  called 
"langdysser,"|  if  this  mound  is  oblong,  and  "runddysser,"J  if  it  is 
round.  Some  have  evidently  been  completely  buried  in  a  mound, 

*  1873 — p.  49.    Stendosar,  sing,  stendcte. 
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and  different  circumstances  indicate  that  such  a  mound  was  thrown 
up  just  after  the  close  of  the  Stone  Age. 

The  large  cromlechs  are  often  called  "  ganggrifter,"*  (gallery 
sepulchers,)  because  a  passage-way,  constructed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  chamber,  leads  from  the  latter  to  the  east  or  south. 
This  passage-way  is  usually  longer  and  narrower  than  the  sepulcher 
itself  and  frequently  not  so  long.  The  "ganggrifter,"  (gallery 
sepulchers,)  are  often  called  by  the  people  "giants'  chambers,'' 
(jattestugor.)  In  latter  times  they  have  been  called,  but  not  ap- 
propriately,  "half-cross  sepulchers.'' 

Cromlechs,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  including  also 
gallery  sepulchers,  occur  quite  numerously  in  southern  Sweden, 
About  250  such  sepulchers  are  now  known  in  southern  Sweden  and 
most  of  them  are  found  near  the  coast  of  Scania,  in  Falkoping  dis~ 
trict  in  West  Gothia  and  in  Bohuslan.  They  are  found,  also, 
although  more  sparsely,  in  other  parts  of  West  Gothia,  Halland 
and  Gland.  In  Narike  and  in  West  Sudermania,  also,  some 
antiquities  occur  which  resemble  "ganggrifter."  Sepulchers  similar 
to  these  are  wholly  wanting  in  central  and  northern  Sweden. 

In  Norway  but  few  cromlechs  have  been  found,  but  in  Denmark 
such  remains  are  very  numerous.  Cromlechs  are  also  found  in 
North  Germany,  (where  they  occur  as  far  east  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Werchsel,)  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Holland,  in  Belgium,  Eng^ 
land,  Ireland,  the  Channel  Islands,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
In  Switzerland  there  are  but  few,  except  in  the  Jura  Alps,  where 
some  are  to  be  seen.  In  Savoy  and  Italy  they  are  not  common, 
but  a  few  exist  in  Corsica,  Gozzo  and  Malta  ;  while  in  Nortb 
Africa  they  are  very  numerous.  Further  they  are  found  on  the 
Peloponnesus,  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  in  the  Indies. 

Cromlechs  formerly  were  usually  considered  as  druid  altars,  but 
careful  investigations  have  proved  that  they  were  sepulchers. 
Those  found  in  Scandinavia  belong  to  the  Stone  Age.  In  France 
and  Africa  they  often  contain  relics  of  metal  deposited  at  the  side 
of  the  dead  body.  The  Khassirs,  a  savage  tribe  in  the  highlands 
of  India,  to  this  very  day  construct  cromlechs  in  which  they  bury 
their  dead. 

The  cromlech  pictured  after  a  drawing  by  G.  Brusewitz,  lies  in 
Haga  forest,  Stala  parish,  in  Orust  Island,  Bohuslan.  The  burial 
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chamber  of  four  stone  walls  is  four-sided  ;  its  length  at  the  floor  is 
7  feet ;  breadth  and  height,  nearly  6  feet,  and  the  greatest  length  of 
•roof  stone  is  10  feet.  "When  a  spot  near  its  edge  is  pressed  hard, 
the  large  roof  stone  can  be  made  to  oscillate,  and,  although  there 
is  only  a  slight  motion,  it  is  said  to  produce  a  hollow  sound.  A 
similar  property  is  also  noticed  in  other  cromlechs. 

GANGGRIFTER  (GALLERY  SEPULCHERS.)  * 

Gcinggrifter  (gallery  sepulchers)  have  been  mentioned  as  a  variety 
of  cromlechs.  They  are,  nevertheless,  so  important  that  they 
deserve  to  be  again  mentioned. 

Fig.  35  shows  a  gallery  sepulcher  (ganggrift)  cleared  of  its  earth 
'Covering  so  as  to  show  its  arrangement  of  a  larger  and  higher 
•  chamber  and  a  lower  passage-way  going  out  from  the  latter  at  right 
.angles.  The  walls  are  built  of  large  rocks  or  blocks  selected  with 
special  care,  and  in  the  inside  they  are  quite  smooth,  but  the  tops 
are  very  often  uneven  and  peaked.  Their  mass,  and  consequently 
their  weight,  is  such  that  when  they  are  once  accurately  placed 
they  are  not  easily  removed.  The  chinks  in  these  stone  walls  were 
usually  filled  up  with  pieces  of  stone. 

The  roof  was  made  of  large  blocks  or,  if  limestone  happened 
to  be  near,  of  flat  rocks  and  either  one  might  be  of  very  respectable 
dimensions.  A  gallery-sepulcher  in  Ranten  fields,  near  Falkoping 
railway  station,  has  for  a  central  roof  stone,  a  limestone  rock  six- 
teen and  one-half  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  broad.  In  the  angles 
between  the  roof  stones  were  laid  smaller  stones  so  that  the  whole 
was  completely  covered.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  gal- 
lery sepulchers,  in  a  technical  point  of  view,  is  the  roof  stone,  for 
the  accuracy  with  which  they  are  laid  in  their  places  is  wonderful. 
They  are  so  ponderous  that  the  least  miscalculation  would  have  caused 
-  the  down-fall  of  the  wall-stones.  A  gallery  sepulcher  at  Vetterlin, 
in  Falkoping,  has  three  roof  blocks,  all  very  large ;  one  of  them 
rests  on  a  very  small  surface  of  two  opposite  wall-stones,  another 
on  only  four  small  surfaces,  and  the  third  on  two  opposite  wall- 
stones  and  a  gable  stone  with  three  surfaces.  One  might  easily 
suppose  that  the  three  blocks  were  lifted  up  by  giant  strength  and 
exactly  laid  with  great  care  on  the  top  of  the  wall-stones.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  for  after  the  walls  were  set  up,  a  solid 
slope  of  earth  was  probably  banked  on  the  outside,  and  the  roof 
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stones  moved  up  by  the  aid  of  heavy  timbers.  If  the  wall-stones 
were  propped  from  within  by  timbers,  to  prevent  them  from  slip- 
ping, or  if,  as  King  Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark  supposed,  they 
were  held  in  place  by  a  filling  of  earth,  clay  and  gravel,  firmly 
packed,  then  all  that  was  necessary  to  lay  the  roof  stones  in  place 
was  the  mighty  effort  to  move  them  and  the  nicety  of  poising 
them. 

The  chambers  of  "  ganggrifter "  are  rectangular  or  oval,  and 
often  very  large.  One  at  Bjornshall  has  a  chamber  42  feet  long 
and  about  i  o  feet  broad.  The  interior  height  is  often  great  enough 
to  allow  a  full-grown  man  to  stand  erect  on  the  floor  of  the  exca- 
vated chamber. 

The  passage-way  may  have  even  larger  dimensions  than  the 
chamber.  A  "grift"  or  sepulcher  in  Bistord  field,  near  Ranten, 
has  a  chamber  32  feet  long  and  8  feet  broad  with  a  passage-way  33 
feet  long  and  4^  feet  broad,  by  inner  measurements.  The 
entrance  to  the  latter  is  furnished  sometimes  with  a  threshold  and 
two  side  stones  capped  with  a  boulder. 

To  protect  the  one  buried  in  the  sepulcher,  the  latter  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  mound  of  earth  which  sometimes  is  so  well  pre- 
served that  even  the  roof  blocks  are  completely  hidden  beneath  the 
sod.  More  commonly,  however,  the  roof  stones  are  visible,  at 
least  those  of  the  chamber,  and  one  or  more  of  those  covering  the 
passage  way.  Many  of  these  sepulchers  are  found  denuded  of 
their  covering  of  earth,  and  if  the  roof-stones  are  missing,  the  inner 
filling  of  earth  has  also  disappeared  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

At  the  outer  edge  of  the  tumulus  is  often  found  a  foot  row  of 
small  boulders  which  are  nearly  always  overgrown  with  grass. 
"  Ganggrifter''  do  not  have  such  large  foot  rows  as  are  found  en- 
circling cromlechs  without  passage-ways. 

GRAVE   MOUNDS.  * 

Next  to  stone-heaps,  mounds  or  barrows  are  the  most  common 
of  our  fixed  antiquities.  They  are  all  of  about  equal  size,  while 
stone-heaps  are  longer  at  the  north  and  generally  longer  towards 
mountain  or  forest  tracts.  Mounds  represent  all  periods  of  pagan 
times.  They  may  contain  remains  of  the  dead  from  the  Stone 
Age  as  well  as  from  the  Bronze  or  Iron  Ages.  They  may  contain 
burnt  or  unburnt  remains.  The  body  or  the  mass  of  burnt  bones, 
whether  placed  in  a  receptacle  or  not,  was  usually  protected  by 
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stones,  flat  rocks  or  boulders,  set  around  and  over.  These  latter 
often  formed  quite  a  stone  heap  around  the  place  of  sepulture. 
The  mound  of  earth  is  so  frequently  found  mixed  with  stones  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  a  mound  or  a  stone-heap. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  more  especially  representing  the 
Stone  and  Bronze  Ages,  noticeable  mounds  are  often  seen  lying 
isolated  or  in  sparse  groups,  in  field  or  on  rising  ground.  Groups 
of  small  low  mounds,  lying  close  together,  are  also  seen  and,  on 
careful  investigation,  are  found  to  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age.  If 
we  except  Scania  and  the  southern  part  of  Halland,  where  graves 
of  the  Iron  Age  are  comparatively  rare,  it  may  be  said  that  in  al- 
most every  borough  of  the  Sweden  of  pagan  times  lies  a  cluster  of 
graves  of  the  Iron  Age,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  mounds. 
Such  a  cluster  generally  lies  on  a  hill  or  upland  and  usually  is  so 
disposed  that  the  largest  mounds  occupy  the  top  of  the  hill,  the 
smaller  ones,  the  side. 

Sometimes  there  have  been  more  recent  burials  in  the  outer 
parts  of  the  mound,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  re- 
lationship was  between  the  persons  thus  buried  and  the  original 
possessor  of  the  grave,  whether  they  were  his  relatives,  his  servants, 
his  captive  enemies,  or  others  in  no  way  related  to  him. 

STANDING  STONES.  * 

Standing  stones  or  monoliths  are  another  form  of  permanent  re- 
mains in  Sweden. 

Like  stone-heaps  and  mounds,  standing  stones  occur  over  nearly 
the  whole  country,  and  like  stone-heaps  and  mounds,  they  belong 
to  widely  separated  periods.  An  examination  of  the  stone-heap 
or  mound  will  generally  furnish  information  concerning  the  time  to 
^which  its  remains  belong ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with 
standing  stones.  It  is  true  a  grave  is  sometimes  found  at  the  foot 
of  the  stone,  and  in  cases  like  this  the  question  of  time  can  be 
easily  settled  ;  but  oftener  the  stones  appear  to  have  been  set  up, 
not  as  a  monument  to  mark  the  grave,  but  as  a  memorial  of  some 
unknown  person  or  event. 

From  the  relics  found  near  the  standing  stones,  however,  the 
age  of  the  latter  can  generally  be  determined.  By  this  means  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  many  of  the  clusters  of  standing  stones 
in  Scania  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age,  and  that  the  greater  part  at 
least  of  the  standing  stones  in  the  Maler  province  belong  to  the 
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Iron  Age.  To  this  age  can  be  referred  the  two  stones  illustrated 
in  the  drawing  by  Baron  Hermelin,  which  stand  in  Sundby  inclosure 
in  Toresund  parish,  sixty-five  paces  from  the  strand  of  Vaxangs 
bay  on  whose  opposite  side  begins  the  gravel  ridge  which  runs 
north  north-west  across  Sela  Island.  One  stone  is  7  feet  4  inches 
high ;  the  other,  6  feet  3  inches.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
one  three-cornered  grave,  three  stone-heaps  and  one  mound. 

These  standing  stones  are  undressed  and  set  up  with  a  rough 
face.  The  ancients,  however,  selected  their  stones  with  great  care  ; 
it  is  also  evident  that  many  times  they  split  apart  larger  blocks  in 
order  to  get  stones  of  the  form  they  wished.  All  standing  stones 
are,  of  course,  not  so  large  as  those  here  illustrated;  there  are 
many  only  about  two  feet  high,  or  even  less.  Others  are  found 
much  larger  than  those  already  described.  The  so  called  shimmer 
stone,  or  King  Gotrik's  stone,  south  of  Godesta  bridge  was  19.^ 
feet  high  with  a  middle  breadth  of  four  and  one-half  feet.  In 
1865  it  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  broken  in  two  pieces. 

Standing  stones  are  found  which  are  not  isolated,  but  form  part 
of  other  remains,  as  border  or  side  stones.  Such  a  one  appears  in 
the  center  of  the  mound  illustrated. 

A  people  capable  of  writing,  accustomed  to  raising  monumental 
stones,  would  naturally  hit  upon  the  idea  of  making  the  mute  stones 
speak  by  cutting  an  inscription  on  them.  Rune  stones  might 
therefore  be  considered  a  particular  variety  of  standing  stones. 
For  very  obvious  reasons,  runes  were  cut  on  stones  with  a  broad 
and  flat  surface ;  but  rune  stones  are  also  found  which  are  high 
and  nearly  as  broad  as  thick ;  also  standing  stones  which  are  very 
broad.  The  latter  occur  frequently  in  those  districts  where  lamel- 
lar stones  were  easy  to  obtain,  for  instance  in  Oland. 

STONE  CIRCLES.* 

Mounds  have  foot-chains  as  we  have  seen.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  earth  filling  of  the  mound  has  been  taken  away, 
while  the  stone  circle  around  its  base  remains.  But  many  a  stone 
circle  has  never  inclosed  any  mound,  and  the  ground  within  it  is 
flat,  either  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  field,  or  even  higher  than 
the  latter  and  level  with  the  tops  of  the  stones  in  the  circle- 
Such  stone  circles  are  quite  common  and  belong  to  the  Iron 
Age.  Sometimes  the  ground  within  the  circle  is  strewn  with  stones. 
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The  stone  circle  illustrated  is  in  Odensicke  fields  in  Yttersela 
parish.  "  Northeast  of  the  field,"  Baron  O.  Hermelin,  in  his  re- 
port, says  "  there  are  thirty  graves,  mostly  low  stone  circles,  one 
three-cornered  stone  setting  and  one  stone-heap;  farther  north,  in 
an  inclosure,  one  larger  stone  setting  with  sides  twelve  paces  long, 
fifty-five  graves,  most  of  them  stone-bounded  low  mounds,  one 
stone  circle  with  filling  of  small  stones;  still  farther  north  in  the 
same  inclosure,  one  stone  circle  nearly  level  inside  and  eleven  feet 
in  diameter — the  one  illustrated — a  second  one,  similar,  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  an  earth-mixed  stone  heap,  a  small  flat  heap  and  a 
small  mound." 

How  WERE  STONE  IMPLEMENTS  MADE.* 

Prof.  Nilsson  demonstrated  several  years  ago   that  flint  could  be 
easily  fashioned  by  means  of  stone,  and  pointed  out  certain  stones 
which  he  supposed  had  been  used  for  such  a  purpose.     Corrobora- 
tive evidence  has  not  been  wanting.     Several  years  ago  an  English  - 
man  came  upon  an  Indian  tribe  in  California  which  still  used  stone 
implements.     The  Englishman  knew  all  about  objects  of  the  Stone 
Age  found  in  Europe,  and  believed  they  were   made   with   tools   of 
hardened    copper.     He    soon   fell  in  with  the   arrow-point   maker 
of  the  tribe,  and  begged  to  see  proof  of  his  skill.     The  Indian  sat 
down,  laid  a  flat  stone  on  his  knee,  took  a  piece  of  obsidian  in  one 
hand  and  a  piece  of  agate  in  the  other.     With   one   stroke  of  the 
agate,  he  split  the  piece   of  obsidian,  and  one   stroke    against    the 
surface  of  the  fracture  separated  a  scale  one-quarter  inch  in  thick- 
ness.    'This  he   took  between  his   thumb   and    forefinger,   held   it 
against  the  stone  on  his  knee,  and  gave  blow  after  blow  with  the 
agate  which  each  time  took  off  a  little  chip.     By  degrees  the  piece 
of  obsidian  assumed  a  definite  shape.     The  man  first  finished   the 
lower  part  and  then  continued  his  work  with  careful  strokes.     After 
somewhat    more  than  an  hour,  he  had  completed  an  arrow  point 
which  was  fully  an  inch  long.     The   Englishman   then  gave   him  a 
broken  bottle  and  asked  him   to  make   an    arrow   point    of  glass. 
Two  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  but  the  third  time  he  really  made 
an  arrow  point,  and  apologized  for  the  two   unsuccessful  attempts 
by  saying  he  had  never  worked  glass  before   and  did  not  know  the 
nature  of  it.     Fig.  6  is  the  drawing  of  a  flint  arrow-point  found  in 
Sweden.     In  Sweden  obsidian  was  not   used,   but    similarly   faced 
flint    blocks    have    been  found,  and  masses  of  flint  chips.     Fig.  7 
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shows  a  piece  of  flint  whose  cleanly  faced  surface  indicates  that 
many  chips  were  taken  off.  Fig.  8  shows  a  separated  chip.  Fig, 
9  shows  an  arrow  point  with  serrated  edges,  formed  from  such  a 
chip.  Flint  blocks,  flint  splinters,  and  flint  chips  are  the  necessary 
result  of  the  working  of  flint,  and  occur  during  all  periods  of  the 
Stone  Age  which  were  characterized  by  the  use  of  flint.  They  can- 
not be  used,  therefore,  to  indicate  any  pacticular  period  of  the 
Stone  Age.  Flint  is  worked  in  England  and  France  to  this  day- 
In  England,  the  most  celebrated  flint  works  are  at  Brandon,  in 
county  Suffolk.  As  gold  and  diamonds  are  sought  for  elsewhere  by 
mining,  so  here  one  digs  for  flints  which  occur  in  the  earth  under 
the  form  of  large,  smooth  nodules.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to* 
split  the  nodule  into  pieces.  Each  of  these  pieces  is  then  worked 
down  with  a  small  hammer.  Now  the  workman  is  ready  to  begin 
chipping,  for  which  two  hammers  of  different  sizes  are  used,  broad- 
est in  the  middle  and  tapering  towards  the  four-sided,  narrow  ends. 
Supporting  the  piece  of  flint  against  his  left  knee,  he  aims  a  blow 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  against  the  upper  edge  of  the  flint  and 
separates  a  chip  the  whole  length  of  the  piece.  A  skillful  workman 
with  materials  of  the  best  sort  can  split  oft"  nine  thousand  chips  a 
day ;  the  common  result  of  a  day's  work,  however,  is  seven  thousand 
Gun  flints  are  of  twenty- three  different  kinds,  and  are  shipped  to 
Brazil  and  other  parts  of  America,  to  South  Africa,  New  Zealand 
and  Spain.  Fire  flints  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are  exported  to 
the  East  and  to  Brazil,  and  are  also  used  in  Europe,  e.  g.,  in  the 
Tyrol.  The  English  flint  workers  of  the  present  day  use  iron  and 
steel  hammers,  but  stones  can  also  be  used  with  the  same  results, 
and  men  of  the  Stone  Age  were  accustomed  to  the  latter.  Some- 
times they  prepared  special  hammering  stones  with  half-round  de- 
pressions in  which  the  finger  tips  rested  when  the  stone  was  used- 

The  fashioning  of  certain  implements  required  great  skill.  It 
was  not  only  necessary  to  take  off  splinters  or  chips  from  a  block,, 
but  it  was  also  necessary  to  remove  any  unevenness  from  the  sur- 
face or  to  give  a  requisite  thinness  to  an  already  completed  imple- 
ment, which  was  done  by  light  blows  on  the  edge.  This  final 
operation  is  seen  on  knife  blades  and  spear  and  arrow  points.  A 
poniard  from  Scania  furnishes  proof  of  such  work. 

A  large  number  of  flint  implements  were  subjected  to  another 
operation,  viz.,  polishing.  On  knives  and  daggers,  spear  and  arrow 
points,  the  edge  was  left  uneven.  The  edge  on  axes  and  chisels, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  smoothed  and  sharpened ;  indeed  the  whole 
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tool,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  generally  polished,  so 
that  the  surface  was  even  and  smooth.  Sometimes  it  happened 
that  a  tool  just  polished  and  thus  finished  was  injured;  for  example, 
an  edge  was  damaged.  It  was  necessary  then  to  chip  off  a  new 
edge  which,  in  its  turn,  had  to  undergo  the  polishing  process.  In 
collections  are  frequently  seen  such  unfinished  tools  which  were 
never  polished  on  the  newly  cut  part. 

Polishing  tools  were  made  of  stone.  Large  rocks  or  blocks,  not 
easily  moved,  were  used,  which  by  their  smooth,  often  hollowed 
surface  on  one  or  both  sides,  show  for  what  purpose  they  were 
used.  Wherever  such  large  polishing  stones  are  found,  one  may 
safely  infer  that  stone  implements  were  manufactured,  or  at  least 
polished  there.  Sometimes  flint  splinters  or  chips  are  found  near 
such  polishing  stones  which  bear  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
manufacture  of  stone  implements  at  that  place.  It  is  possible  that 
in  the  operation  of  polishing,  attrition  was  hastened  by  the  use  of 
sand.  But  smaller  and  easily  handled  polishing  stones  were  also 
used.  Sometimes  they  were  flat  and  four-cornered,  but  they  were 
oftener  nearly  cylindrical  at  the  start,  although  by  constant  use 
they  became  smaller  in  the  middle  and  many-sided ;  only  towards 
the  ends  have  they  retained  the  original  thickness.  These  stones 
sometimes  have  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  clumsy  petrified 
thigh  bone.  One  of  these  many-faced  polishing  stones  is  here 
illustrated. 

The  materials  oftenest  used  on  polishing  stones  were  quartz  and 
quartzose  rock. 

Small  portable  stones,  generally  of  slate,  belonging  to  the  Stone 
Age,  are  also  found,  which  were  used  for  sharpening  rather  than 
polishing,  (probably  suspended  from  the  girdle  and  used  to  sharpen 
bone  needles  or  other  pointed  instruments.) 

Until  now  we  have  had  under  consideration  the  manufacture  of 
flint  implements.  During  the  Stone  Age,  however,  other  kinds  01 
stones  were  used,  although  in  Sweden,  except  in  the  most  northern 
parts  of  the  country,  none  of  them  gave  such  character  to  the 
civilization  of  the  time  as  flint. 

Wherever  flint  was  wanting  or  was  not  found  in  requisite  quantity, 
use  was  made  of  stones  of  igneous  or  volcanic  origin,  diorite,  trapp, 
&c.,  which  could  be  easily  worked,  although  they  did  not  have  the 
brittleness  of  flint,  and  therefore  could  not  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  An  axe  is  shown,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  polished,  while 
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the  upper  part  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been  picked ; 
as  this  part  would  be  inserted  into  the  handle,  the  unevenness  of 
the  hacked  surface  would  be  of  practical  advantage. 

Implements  of  slate  also  occur,  although  very  seldom.  A  slate 
lance  is  shown  of  the  kind  met  with,  especially  in  northern  Sweden. 
Slate  implements  were  probably  made  by  sawing,  and  afterwards 
polishing.  Concerning  this  sawing,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
English  antiquary,  John  Evans,  made  many  experiments  in  stone 
sawing  and  arrived  at  the  same  result  as  did  the  Switzers,  Keller 
and  Troyon,  viz. :  That  a  hard  stone  may  be  cut  through  with  a 
flint  chip,  either  alone  or  used  with  sand. 

During  the  Stone  Age,  axes  were  used  which,  like  those  of  our 
day,  were  furnished  with  a  hole  into  which  the  handle  was  fastened. 
To  make  such  an  axe,  some  of  the  kinds  of  stone  last  named  had 
to  be  chosen ;  it  was  not  possible  to  bore  flint  on  account  of  its 
hardness  and  brittleness,  but  even  the  boring  of  other  stones 
offered  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.  Different  methods  have  been 
tried  to  explain  how  the  ancients  drilled  stone,  and  by  what  simple 
means  even  a  hard  stone  may  be  bored  through.  This  explanation 
does  not  rest  upon  any  superficial  notion,  but  partly  on  experience 
of  still  living  customs  of  a  few  civilized  peoples,  partly  on  successful 
experiments  made  by  modern  investigators. 

A  diorite  axe  is  shown  which  has  been  bored,  although  the  bore 
does  not  extend  through  it,  also  a  cross  section  of  the  axe  through 
the  hole,  or  rather  holes,  for  we  see  that  the  boring  was  started 
from  both  sides. 

It  only  remains  now  to  devote  our  attention  to  the  handsomest 
objects  which  were  manufactured  during  the  Stone  Age  out  of 
other  stones  than  flint,  the  so-called  axe-hammers,  which  usually 
have  one  end  cut  square  off  or  rounded,  the  other  worked  out  to  a 
rather  short  edge,  making  the  axe-hammer  useless  as  a  tool.  As  a 
weapon  it  could,  on  the  contrary,  be  used  to  advantage. 

Two  illustrations  show  an  elegant  axe-hammer  found  in  Vittsjo 
parish,  West  Goinge  province,  Scania,  and  presented  to  the  State 
collections  by  the  Swedish  envoy  at  Copenhagen,  Baron  Beck-Friis. 
The  edge  of  the  hole  on  the  underside  of  the  weapon  is  surround- 
ed by  a  raised  rim.  The  upper  end  has  the  form  of  a  flattened 
round  button.  The  upper  and  under  sides  meet  in  a  sharp  edge. 
Doubt  has  often  been  expressed  as  to  whether  an  object  so  well 
executed  could  belong  to  the  Stone  Age. 
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We  thus  see  that  the  Stone  Age,  of  which  these  discoveries  speak 
so  unequivocally,  certainly  existed.  A  people  who  used  in  their 
work  no  other  tools  than  stones  and  sand,  bones  or  horn  and  wood, 
could  fashion  stone  for  use  more  than  well.  We  also  learn  from  it 
that  what  seems  great  and  difficult  can  be  overcome  by  simple 
means,  if  only  they  be  rightly  employed.  Above  all  we  learn  that 
we  should  not  be  too  hasty  to  decide,  from  the  present  standpoint 
of  human  progress,  what  during  an  earlier  civilization  was  or  was 
not  practicable. 

THOR'S  HAMMER.* 

The  old  Norse  sagas  and  songs  show  what  deep  reverence  our 
pagan  ancestors  had  for  Odin.  We  have  evidence  also  that  Fro 
was  the  chief  god  of  the  Swedes.  But  notwithstanding  this,  there 
is  a  god  whose  remembrance  is  more  lasting  than  that  of  both  of 
these,  and  that  one  is  Thor.  His  name  still  survives  in  surnames 
of  persons  and  his  memory  is  preserved  in  the  names  of  many 
places.  He  was  a  god  of  thunder,  and  to  this  day  we  uncon- 
sciously preserve  his  memory  in  the  two  words  with  which  we 
designate  the  imposing  natural  phenomena  of  thunder  "tordonet " 
(thunder)  Thors  din  or  noise,  and  "askan"  (thunder)  originally 

o 

"as-ekjan,"  Asen's  or  the  god's  journey. f 

Thor  was  not  a  Scandinavian  god  merely,  but  he  belonged  to  the 
whole  Germanic  territory.  His  Old  Norse  appellation  "  Thony' 
presupposes  an  older  form  Thonr,  and  this  we  find  again  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Thunor,  Old-Saxon  Thunar,  Old  High  German 
Donar.  But  we  meet  with  Thor  again  under  another  name  in  a 
more  remote  region.  Our  kindred  stock,  the  Hindoos,  knew  no 
god  by  the  name  of  Thor,  but  they  did  worship  a  divinity,  Indray 
which  had  all  the  attributes  of  our  Thor.  Both  were  responsible 
for  thunder  and  lightning.  Thor  was  red-bearded  and  strong  ; 
Indra's  beard  golden  and  his  strength  mighty.  Thor  never  rode  on 
horseback,  but  always  drove  in  his  chariot.  Indra  also  traveled  in 
a  chariot  when  engaged  in  strife.  Thor  was  a  mighty  champion 
and  his  warfare  was  usually  waged  against  the  East.  The  Hindoos 
mentioned  Indra's  combats  in  the  East.  Thor  had  for  a  weapon, 
a  hammer ;  Indra,  the  same.  Thor's  hammer  was  forged  by  the 
swarthy  elf,  Sindre ;  Indra's,  by  beings  who  in  Indian  mythology 
correspond  with  our  elves.  The  stone  implements,  axes,  chisels, 

*i872— p.  49. 

tThis  applies  with  equal  force  to  our  English  word  "  thunder." — Tr. 
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hammers,  &c.,  which  are  frequently  found  on  Swedish  soil  have 
been  considered  as  Thor's  hammers,  thunder-stones,  thunder-bolts, 
&c.,  a  notion  which  we  find  universally  prevalent.  A  supernatural 
Power  was  therefore  attributed  to  these  stones.  They  were  con- 
sidered able,  for  example,  to  restore  a  plentiful  flow  of  milk,  if 
rubbed  on  the  udder  of  a  cow  whose  milk  had  dried  up.  Accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  the  Hindoos,  Indra's  hammer  had  the  same 
effect  when  it  came  in  contact  with  a  cow's  udder,  but  among  the 
Hindoos  this  did  not  remain  a  meaningless  ceremony,  for  in  their 
figurative  speech  they  understood  by  the  milk-giving  cow,  the 
clouds  from  which  rain  fell  when  the  thunder  rolled.  Like  Thor, 
Indra  was  not  merely  a  god  of  Nature.  In  the  fire  from  heaven, 
which  was  produced  by  no  human  agency,  there  was  something 
purifying  and  holy,  and  therefore  a  sacred  significance  was  ascribed 
to  the  two  gods.  Both  consecrated  marriage  and  both  received 
the  dead  into  their  keeping. 

Thor's  hammer  was  called  Mjolne  (or  Mjalne,  Icelandic,  Mjolnir.) 
The  popular  belief  still  prevailing,  supposes  that  Thor's  hammer 
was  of  stone  and  there  are  early  traces  of  such  a  notion ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  hammer  was  also  thought  to  be  of  metal — 
copper,  rarely  of  iron,  and  this  might  have  been  the  common  way 
of  representing  it  during  pagan  times  in  the  North.  So  much  im- 
portance was  afterwards  attached  to  it  that  the  hammer  was  forged. 
Thor's  iron  hammer  is  thought  to  have  been  in  appearance  like  the 
iron  hammer  in  daily  use,  and  of  which  one  from  pagan  times,  found 
in  Sweden,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  23,)  or  like  a  commen  sledge,  larger 
than  a  common  hammer  and  of  uniform  thickness. 

In  consequence  of  Thor's  sacred  regard  for  human  life,  in  which 
the  hammer  played  an  important  part — for  with  the  hammer  the 
bride  was  married  and  with  it  was  consecrated  the  pyre  on  which 
the  dead  body  was  burned — it  is  very  reasonable  that  Thor's  ham- 
mer should  have  acquired  a  universally  received  symbolical  meaning. 

It  has  been  thought,  but  it  is  a  wrong  idea,  that  the  symbol  of 
Thor's  hammer  is  the  hooked  cross.  Among  others,  State-Coun- 
sellor M tiller,  of  Copenhagen,  contends  against  this  interpretation, 
and  he  has  shown  that  the  hooked  cross  must  designate  a  divinity 
whose  power  permeates  the  world  and  sets  it  in  motion — something 
more  appropriate  to  Odin — and  that  we  see  Thor's  hammer  symbol 
rather  in  the  sign  T.  In  North  Germany,  this  sign  is  still  drawn 
for  protection  on  house  and  dwelling,  not  four-armed,  like  the 
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hooked  cross,  but  three-armed,  as  a  hammer  appears  with 
its  handle  projecting  from  the  middle.  The  sign  of  the  ham- 
mer was  not  only  placed  as  a  protecting  mark  on  house, 
dwelling,  &c.,  but  was  worn  as  a  charm,  as  one  at  the  present  day 
wears  a  cross  on  the  bosom ;  at  least  discoveries  often  show 
pendant  ornaments  in  more  or  less  manifest  hammer  form,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  reasonable  explanation  than  the 
symbolico-religious.  The  principal  forms  which  occur  in  the 
State  Historical  Museum  are  the  following  : 

1.  A  silver  sledge,   hanging   in   a  ring,    found  in  1770  in  Taby 
parish,  Roslagen  (Inv.  131.)* 

2.  A  silver  hammer  with  a  handle   which  widens  towards  the 
hammer  itself.     This  ornament,  which  hangs  in  a  silver  chain,  was 
found  in   the   year    1870  in   the   fields  at  No.  6  Palstorp  in  Raus 
parish,  Northwest  Scania,  together  with   fragments   of  other   silver 
ornaments,  seven  whole  and  28  broken  Cufic  silver  coins  belonging 
to  the  years  899-916,  Carolingian  base  coins,   and  a  damaged  and 
worn-out   German  imperial   coin,   (Inv.    4313.)     The  find  can  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  tenth  century. 

3.  A    silver    hammer,    which    departs    considerably    from    the 
original  design.     No  dividing  line  is  found  between  the  handle  and 
the  hammer  proper,  where  the  whole  thing  becomes  thinner.     The 
three-pointed  triangles  stamped  in  with  a  punch,  occur  very  often 
on  ornaments  of  the  later  pagan  times.     The  original  was  found  in 
1729  in  Scania  with  Anglo-Saxon  and  German  coins  and  broken 
silver  jewels.     Another  hammer  ornament  like  this,  but  smaller, 
was  found  also    in  Scania  (Assarstorp,  Gardslbf  parish,  Vemmen- 
hogs  district)  together  with  Anglo-Saxon   coins  of  King  Ethelred 
(reigned  first  time  978-1013,  second  time  1014-1016.) 

^ 

4.  A  silver  hammer  which   is   still  farther  removed  from   the 
original  form.     Two  such  were  found  at  SlottsmSllan,  near  Halm- 
stad,  with  Cufic  coins. 

5.  A  particularly  well  decorated  hammer  ornament  of  silver, 
hanging  on  a  chain  of  the  same  metal.    The  ornaments,  fillets  and 
beads  of  silver,  are  applied.     They  show  that  the  spiral  in  no  wise 
occurs  exclusively  on  objects  of  the  Bronze  Age.    The  original  was 
found  on  Gland  in  the  fields  of  Bredsatra,  in  the  parish  of  the  same 
name. 

*  Inv.-Inventorium,  referring  to  the  No.  as  catalogued  in  the  Museum. — Tr. 
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We  see  by  these  hammer  ornaments,  what  cunningly  wrought 
works  were  found  in  Sweden  at  the  time  when  Christianity  was 
struggling  with  paganism  for  the  mastery  over  thel  minds  of  our 
forefathers. 

BRACTEATS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.* 

Bracteats  can  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the  most  peculiar 
objects  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Fancy,  if  you  please,  coins  which 
sometimes  had  the  size  of  a  specie  rix-dollar  but  the  thickness  of 
letter  paper.  When  bracteats  were  first  brought  to  notice,  (and 
they  are  frequently  found  in  the  soil,)  it  was  some  time  before  they 
could  be  satisfactorily  explained.  By  some  they  were  super- 
stitiously  considered  to  be  miraculous,  and  supposed  to  be  related 
to  the  powers  of  darkness,  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  human  life. 
Others  took  them  to  be  medals,  struck  to  commemorate  celebrated 
persons  or  events ;  but  numberless  bracteats  do  not  give  any  name 
for  the  person  whose  image  appears  on  them,  and  numberless  others 
have  no  representation  whatever  to  which  an  explanation  would 
apply ;  at  times  bracteats  are  so  roughly  made  that  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  memorials.  The  explanation  is  at  last  given  that 
they  were  coins,  and  that  this  explanation  is  the  right  one  is  shown 
by  this  fact,  that  many  bracteats  are  designated  by  the  legend^  on 
them  as  nummus,  moneta,  denarius,  (money,  penny.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  excusable  that  this  idea  was  not  received  at  first,  for 
more  useless  coins  can  hardly  be  conceived  of.  Bracteats  are  found 
having  a  diameter  of  4.7  c.  m.;  the  majority  are,  of  course,  smaller, 
but  all  are  extremely  thin,  some  so  pliant  that  they  may  be  doubled 
up,  others  so  brittle  that  with  careless  handling  they  fly  to  pieces. 
Such  money  could  not  be  carried  in  a  purse  or  portemonnaie,  for 
in  such  a  receptacle  they  would  soon  be  cracked  or  broken  in 
pieces.  In  order  to  carry  them,  they  were  laid  in  piles  so  that  each 
piece  fitted  closely  over  the  one  under  it,  and  to  hold  such  a  pile 
together  a  string  was  tied  around  it,  or  they  were  laid  in  a  closely- 
fitting  box  made  expressly  for  them. 

At  any  rate,  bracteats  were  very  convenient  to  have ;  if  one 
needed  change,  it  was  the  easiest  thing  possible  to  cut  a  bracteat  in 
two  once  or  twice ;  many  such  halved  or  quartered  bracteats  occur 
among  finds  of  relics.  Towards  the  close  of  the  bracteat  period, 
in  certain  minting  places  the  image  on  the  face  was  duplicated  and 

*  1880— p.  i. 
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a  vertical  line  struck  between  the  two  similar  representations.  If 
the  coin  was  cut  at  this  line,  one  could  plainly  see  the  image  of  the 
coin  on  each  half  and  thus  be  assured  of  its  validity. 

The  word  bracteat  comes  from  the  Latin  word  bractea,  thin 
plates  of  silver  or  gold,  and  by  bracteats  are  understood  thin  coins 
stamped  only  on  one  side.  With  very  few  exceptions,  bracteats  of 
the  Middle  Ages  are  of  silver.* 

Bracteats  were  coined  for  a  long  time,  but  only  that  period  in 
the  numismatic  history  of  certain  countries  is  called  the  bracteat 
period,  when  the  chief  coin,  the  so-called  penny,  was  a  bracteat. 
Outside  of  this  time  occurs  also  the  period  when  bracteats  were 
struck,  not  as  the  chief  coinage,  but  for  small  change  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  two-sided  coins.  There  is  some  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  bracteats  of  the  two  periods.  Bracteats  of  the  bracteat 
period  proper  are  usually  larger  and  the  relief  on  the  reverse 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  sunken  image  on  the  obverse.  After 
the  bracteat  period  the  bracteats  are  generally  smaller,  and  the  im- 
pression does  not  appear  so  sharp  on  the  obverse — not  to  mention 
other  differences. 

In  the  terminology  of  northern  antiquarian  research  appears  the 
appellation  "gold  bracteats,"  and  by  it  is  to  be  understood  round 
plaques  of  gold  on  the  reverse  of  which,  by  stamping,  punching  or 
overlaying,  are  various  applied  ornaments,  These  objects  have  no 
other  resemblance  to  bracteats  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  that  they 
show  a  device  on  one  side  only,  and  that  this  is  produced  in  a  way 
which  bears  a  real  resemblance  to  coinage ;  they  are  not  so  thin  as 
the  derivation  from  the  word  bractea  implies,  and  the  name  is  there- 
fore very  improperly  applied  to  them.  It  is  now,  however,  so 
generally  employed  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  change  it ;  we 
should  only  bear  in  mind  that  these  "  gold  bracteats  "  of  our  pagan 
times  have  not  the  slightest  relation  to  bracteats  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Bracteats  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  proper  bracteat  period, 
are  peculiar  to  a  part  of  Germany  and  neighboring  countries  east- 
ward, (Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia,)  and  northward,  (Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway.)  The  German  cities  where  bracteats  were 


*  Many  gold  bracteats  from  the  German  Middle  Ages  have  been  noticed,  but 
part  of  them  are  spurious,  made  in  modern  times,  and  the  remainder  have  had  no 
circulation  as  money,  but  are  to  be  considered  as  medals,  struck  for  some  anni- 
versary, often  \vith  the  same  dies  which  were  used  for  the  common  coinage  of 
silver  bracteats. 
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first  coined  are  Erfurt,  Saalfeld,  Eisenach,  Miihlhausen,  Nordhausen 
and  Goslar,  all  situated  in  Thuringia  and  about  the  Harz.  During 
three-fourths  of  noo,  all  of  1200  and  the  beginning  of  1300,  brae- 
teats  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  only  coins  in  north  and 
north-east  Germany.  At  the  north-west  we  have  Hesse  as  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  bracteat  region  ;  no  bracteats  were  coined  in 
the  cities  of  the  lower  or  middle  Rhine,  none  in  Franconia  or 
Bavaria  proper.  On  the  other  hand,  a  genuine  bracteat  group  ap- 
pears in  Suabia,  (western  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 
burg  and  South  Baden,)  and  in  the  German  parts  of  Switzerland. 
In  this  region,  whose  types  are  clearly  distinguished  from  those  of 
North  Germany,  the  bracteat  period  extended  until  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

So  sharp  were  the  boundaries  of  the  German  bracteat  region,  so 
decided  the  taste  for  or  against  bracteats  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary,  that  the  Mayence  archbishops,  for  example,  who  in  their 
see  city  coined  regularly  two-sided  denarii,  in  their  two  Thuringian 
minting  cities,  Erfurt  and  Heiligenstadt,  on  the  contrary,  excluded 
bracteats  altogether  from  the  coinage. 

The  center  of  a  bracteat  bears  a  symbolical  representation  o* 
sometimes  a  substitute  of  such  a  simple  character — a  letter,  for  ex- 
ample— that  one  can  not  speak  of  it  as  a  device.  Outside  of  this 
round  center  is  a  rim  which  during  the  oldest  periods  was  narrow, 
afterwards  broad.  The  oldest  bracteats  are  quite  flat,  although 
their  figures  are  in  relief;  the  later  bracteats  have  the  ground  sur- 
face itself  raised,  so  that  sometimes  they  have  the  appearance  of 
an  upturned  bowl.  The  largest  coins  were  the  lightest  as  well  as 
the  thinnest.  Such  large  and  thin  coins  were  struck  off,  not  only 
for  the  Emperor  Henry  himself  and  his  successor  Lothair  (1125— 
1137)  but  also  for  contemporary  coiners  in  the  Gosla,r  district,  for 
example  the  Archbishops  of  Magdeburg  the  Bishops  of  Naumburg, 
Merseburg,  and  Hildesheim,  the  cloisters  of  Quedlinburg  and 
Nienburg.  The  coins  were  so  thin  that  the  stamp  of  one  side  ap- 
peared through  on  the  other  side  to  the  confusion  of  the  latter. 
These  large  and  thin  two-sided  coins  were  called  "  half-bracteats.'' 

In  order  to  understand  how  such  impracticable  money  as 
bracteats  could  be  made  we  must  consider  the  methods  of  coinage, 
for  which  all  modern  appliances  were  wanting. 

Ingots  of  silver  were  reduced  to  thin  plates  by  hammering; 
these  were  afterwards  cut  in  pieces,  the  size  corresponding  with  that 
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of  the  proposed  coin.  Two  dies  of  copper  or  steel  were  engraved ; 
one  ended  in  a  projecting  point  fastened  in  an  anvil,  the  other  was 
cylindrical ;  such  a  one  is  preserved  in  the  State  Historical  Museum. 
The  disc  was  laid  onto  the  fixed  die,  on  the  disc  was  placed  the 
engraved  end  of  the  free  die,  which  the  workman  grasped  with  his 
left  hand;  with  his  right  hand  he  wielded  the  hammer,  which  struck 
the  upper  end  of  the  die.  The  one  illustrated  shows  traces  of 
diligent  work.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  differences  in  coinage 
arose  under  such  a  system. 

Germany  during  the  twelfth  century  was  split  up  into  many  small 
provinces  ruled  by  temporal  and  spiritual  masters.  Every  province, 
every  place  where  commerce  was  carried  on  to  any  extent,  had  its 
mint.  During  the  bracteat  period  the  money  of  the  whole  country 
was  recoined  at  intervals,  at  the  commencement,  perhaps,  of  every 
tenth  or  eighteenth  year,  then  oftener ;  in  many  places,  every  year. 
On  a  given  day  all  coins  in  circulation  were  delivered  over  to  the 
master  of  the  mint,  melted  up  and  recoined,  and  those  who  turned 
in  old  coin  received  a  corresponding  quantity  of  new  (distinguished 
by  a  special  mark  so  that  mistakes  would  be  impossible)  with  a 
discount,  however,  of  a  certain  percentage  which  by  degrees  was 
increased  from  two  to  twelve  per  cent.  The  new  kind  of  money, 
the  only  legal  medium  of  exchange,  was  known  in  the  trade  of  the 
time  as  nova  moneta.  If,  after  the  recoinage  any  one  had  old  coin 
still  in  posssesion,  he  was  punished  and  the  old  coin  confiscated  or 
cut  up.  During  the  bracteat  period,  frequent  recoinage  was  neces- 
sary ;  the  coins  were  so  thin  they  could  not  remain  long  in  circula- 
tion. 

The  century  during  which  bracteat  coinage  was  commenced 
(noo)  shows  in  the  province  of  art  a  specially  rich  development, 
and  this  is  manifested  in  the  execution  of  bracteat  dies.  Some  of 
the  coins  were  very  well  struck  with  high  relief  and  sharp  lines,  but 
the  devices  were  extremely  simple.  Between  the  denarii  of  the 
Othos  and  the  bracteats  of  the  times  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the 
difference  was  very  great.  The  oldest  bracteats  now  known  be- 
longed to  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Their  best  period 
was  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  style  was  elegant, 
although  not  free  from  the  stiffness  which  belongs  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  During  the  thirteenth  century  they  became  almost  unnotice- 
able,  even  rude  and  with  rapid  advances  larger.  The  legend  con- 
sisted of  letters  often  arranged  without  regard  to  order. 
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During  the  fourteenth  century  they  ceased  everywhere  in  North 
Germany  to  be  the  chief  coins.  They  were  succeeded  by  thicker 
two-sided  coins  which  were  called  grossi,  that  is,  thick,  from  which 
the  modern  name  groschen  is  derived. 

Even  Sweden  had  its  bracteat  period  over  which  much  darkness, 
still  rests.  Olof  Skotkonung  and  his  son  Anund  Jacob  coined 
common  two  sided  thick  coins.  At  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  two-sided  coins  were  again  struck,  although  very  small. 
Between  the  two  periods  indicated  by  these  two  coin  groups,  falls 
our  bracteat  period.  Bracteats  were  unknown  among  us  until  after 
they  had  been  some  time  in  use  in  Germany.  Swedish  bracteats 
were  never  so  large  as  many  of  the  German  ones.  Their  size  was 
variable  and  we  can  divide  them  into  two  groups,  one  with  large, 
the  other  with  smaller  bracteats. 

KING  JOHN  SVERKERSSON'S  COINS.  * 

The  numismatical  history  of  Sweden  during  the  Middle  Ages  is 
very  incomplete.  Older  investigators  have  attempted  to  exhibit  a 
complete  series  of  coins  from  this  period,  but  it  has  been,  in  most 
cases,  nothing  more  than  guess  work  and  diversion.  Brenner  and 
Berch,  whose  great  work  in  Swedish  numismatics  could  never  be 
understood,  commenced  the  series  too  early,  one  with  Olof  T  ratal  j  a, 
the  other  with  Ottar  Vendrilkradi.  The  learned  and  ingenious 
Keder  believed  he  had  even  found  on  a  gold  coin  a  symbol  refer- 
ring to  Odin,  although  he  did  not  venture  to  assume  that  it  was 
coined  in  Sweden.  No  one  who  has  critically  studied  the  early 
history  of  our  fatherland,  and  has  any  acquaintance  with  the 
Middle  Age  coins  of  other  countries,  will  maintain  that  in  our 
country  native  money  is  found  before  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity during  the  reign  of  Olof  Skotkonung.  Our  history  of  coins 
begins  then  with  the  king  who  received  not  only  missionaries  but 
also  mint  masters  from  England.  But  during  the  long  period  be- 
tween Olof  Skotkonung's  son  Anund  Jacob,  and  King  Albert,  from 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  until  1363,  there  are  only  a  few 
definite  points  around  which  may  be  grouped  with  any  probability, 
still  less  with  certainty,  the  many  nameless  coins  and  bracteats 
which  have  been  preserved  until  our  day. 

Such  a  starting  point  is  offered  by  King  John  Sverkersson's  coins, 
of  such  great  importance,  as  there  is  but  one  king  of  the  'name  of 
John  in  our  history  during  the  Middle  Ages. 


*  1875— p.  181. 
H 
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To  this  king,  who  reigned  1216-1222,  Brenner  and  Berch,  in 
their  well  known  works,  ascribe  three  coins,  among  which  the  first 
has  on  one  side  an  I  in  the  midst  of  three  crowns,  and  on  the 
other  a  lion  rampant.  The  other  two  are  bracteats  bearing  the 
name  Johannes  around  a  dragon's  or  eagle's  head  on  one,  and  on 
the  other  around  a  crown  or  something  similar.  Recent  and  more 
critical  numismatists  have  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  these 
bracteats  are  not  spurious  pieces  made  at  a  later  time  in  order  to 
deceive  coin  collectors.  Their  genuineness,  however,  has  been 
established  by  a  find  made  while  ploughing  up  a  drained  marsh  at 
Jungkullen  in  Dimbo  parish,  Vartofta  province,  West  Gothia,  and 
deposited  in  the  Royal  Numismatic  Cabinet.  In  this  find  appear 
not  only  both  of  the  bracteats  described  by  Brenner  and  Berch, 
but  also  seven  others  of  the  same  sort,  but  of  different  types.  All 
except  one  have  the  name  Johannes  completely  exposed  with  the 
addition  of  the  word  Rex  on  two  of  them,  and  all  are  provided 
with  a  beading  around  the  margin.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
permitted  to  record  these  bracteats  in  the  numismatic  history  of 
Sweden. 

In  regard  to  size,  workmanship  and  quality  of  the  silver,  these 
bracteats  are  so  much  alike  that  they  appear  to  have  been  issued 
simultaneously  from  the  same  mint.  That  they  are  Swedish  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing,  not  merely  because  they  were  found 
together  on  Swedish  soil,  but  also  because  the  introduction  of 
foreign  coins  in  any  quantity  into  our  land  had  ceased  before  the 
coinage  of  bracteats  of  this  kind  had  commenced  in  Europe. 
There  is  no  foreign  king  of  the  time,  by  the  name  of  John,  to 
whom  these  bracteats  could  be  referred,  except  the  English  king, 
Jphn  Lackland  (died  1216);  but  the  coins  which  were  struck  at 
this  time  in  England  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
bracteats  in  question.  Since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
bracteats  are  Swedish,  as  was  stated  at  the  outset,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  in  referring  them  to  King  John  Sverkersson. 

RUNIC  INSCRIPTIONS  ON  THE  MARBLE  LION  FROM  PIRAEUS.* 

At  the  entrance  to  the  arsenal  in  Venice  is  a  lion,  10  feet  high, 
of  Pentelic  marble.  It  was  brought  to  Venice  by  Francesco 
Morosini.  It  formerly  stood  near  the  Piraeus,  which,  on  this  ac- 
count, received  the  name  "  Porto  Leone." 

*i875— p.  97- 
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Towards  the  close   of  the  last   century,   a  Swede,  Johan  David 

o 

Akerblad,  who  was  visiting  in  Venice,  discovered  on  the  sides  of 
the  lion  two  long,  partly  obliterated  runic  inscriptions  cut  in  worm- 
like  scrolls.  Through  his  drawings  these  scrolls  and  runes  were 
first  made  known.  Since  then  they  have  often  been  figured  and 
described.  Many  who  are  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  runes  have 
been  able  to  read  single  characters  and  here  and  there  a  word. 
The  zealous  Danish  investigator,  C.  C.  Rafn,  of  Copenhagen,  pub- 
lished in  1856  as  the  first  part  of  "  Antiquites  de  1'Orient,"  a 
special  work  on  the  lion  and  its  inscriptions,  in  which  he  undertook 
to  give  a  full  interpretation  of  both  inscriptions,  after  new  draw- 
ings as  well  as  photographs  and  plaster  casts.  He  translated  the 
inscription  on  the  left  side  as  follows  :  "  Haken  in  union  with  Ulf 

o  „ 

and  Asmund  and  Qrn  took  this  harbor;  these  men  and  Harald 
the  Great  imposed  heavy  fines  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  in 
consequence  of  the  uprising  of  the  Greeks ;  Dalk  of  necessity 
stopped  in  a  foreign  land  ;  Egil  took  up  the  march  with  Ragnar  to 
Roumania  and  Armenia."  The  inscription  on  the  right  side  is,  in 
substance,  as  follows  :  "  Asmund  carved  these  runes  in  company 

o 

with  Asgeir  and  Thorleif,  Thord  and  Ivar,  .by  order  of  Harald  the 
Great,  although  the  Greeks  interfered  .  .  .  (and  forbade  it)." 
Harald  the  Great  might  have  been  St.  Olof  s  half  brother,  Harald 
Sigurdsson,  who  was  afterwards  King  of  Norway,  and  Ulf  might 
have  been  the  Icelandic  Ulf  Ospaksson.  The  inscription  was 
probably  cut  in  the  year  1040. 

All  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject  agree  that  this  interpre- 
tation is  fanciful  and  not  based  on  facts;  but  Rafn's  publication 
has  still  some  value  for  the  many  explanations  collected  in  it,  and, 
in  point  of  time,  as  we  shall  see,  he  is  perhaps  tolerably  correct. 
I  have  neither  seen  the  lion  itself  nor  the  plaster  casts  in  Copen- 
hagen, but  only  part  of  the  drawings.  Judging  from  these,  the  in- 
scriptions are  certainly  runic,  but  they  are  so  worn  that  they  can 
not  be  wholly  deciphered ;  still,  it  appears  that  one  or  two  words 
have  been  read  correctly.  How  many  more  might  be  read  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say. 

The  worm-like  scroll  oh  the  left  side  is  comparatively  simple, 
while  the  scroll  on  the  right  side  is  ingeniously  carved  and  inter- 
laced. Scrolls  of  this  last  sort,  inclosing  a  runic  inscription,  were 
not  used  in  Iceland,  Norway  or  Denmark,  neither  in  the  south  of 
Sweden  nor  in  Gothland.  Oland  has  a  few  rune  stones  with  interlaced 
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scrolls,  but  no  one  of  them  is  exactly  like  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. The  complete  counterpart  to  the  worm-like  scroll  on  the 
right  side  of  the  lion,  is  found  only  in  Svealand,  especially  in  the 
districts  around  Malar,  oftenest  in  Upland.  The  scroll  carved  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Pirsean  lion,  belongs  with  those  which  occur 
on  rune  stones  of  the  later  group  in  Svealand. 

The  scrolls  and  runes  on  the  Piraean  lion  were  carved,  as  I  sup. 
pose,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  or  a  little  later,  by 
a  man  from  Svealand,  most  likely  from  Upland. 

(NOTE. — This  subject  is  taken  up  again  in  1884.  Dr.  Ingoald  Undset,  of 
Christiania,  was  sent  to  Venice  in  1883,  to  investigate  the  inscriptions  on  the  lions 
and  in  October  and  November  of  that  year  he  made  a  thorough  examination  and 
detailed  drawings.  His  preliminary  report  does  not  give  the  results  of  his  work.) 
—  Translator. 

THE  DISCOVERIES  AT  DUNE.* 

Among  the  nine  silver  vessels  which  appear  in  the  Dune  find, 
the  one  here  illustrated  (Fig.  15)  holds  its  own.  Its  form  and  deco- 
ration leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  we  have  before  us  a  produc- 
tion of  Oriental  art  work.  The  bowl,  as  the  figure  shows,  is  cup- 
shape  with  a  low  base.  A  ring  serves  as  handle  and  resting  on  it 
at  right  angles  with  the  bowl,  is  a  flat  piece  decorated  with  a  foliate 
ornament,  illustrated  by  itself  in  Fig.  16. 

The  shape  of  the  cup  cannot  be  said  to  resemble  that  which 
characterizes  cups  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  common  Western  form 
had  the  side  less  straight,  the  contour  of  the  bowl  curved  symmet- 
rically from  the  rim  to  the  base.  Of  still  more  striking  resemblance 
is  the  handle.  A  similar  handle  with  straight  overpiece  appears  on 
an  earthern  vessel  found  in  one  of  the  many  subterranean  tombs  at 
Hemse,  Gothland.  The  burial  ground  belongs  probably  to  the  last 
period  of  pagan  times,  or  to  the  first  period  after  Christianity  was 
established.  In  foreign  collections  there  is  abundant  opportunity 
to  see  Oriental  vessels  with  the  same  kind  of  handles.  In  the 
ornamentation,  even,  we  find  evidence  of  the  Oriental  origin  of  the 
cup.  Along  the  top  and  bottom  runs  a  leafy  vine,  as  a  border- 
This  motive  has  certainly  a  very  wide  application  and  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  ornamental  art  of  the  West.  Among^the  many 
variations  of  this  motive  are  found,  however,  such  differences,  that 
they  may  be  arranged  in  dissimilar  groups.  The  group  to  which 
the  variety  here  illustrated  belongs,  is  indisputably  Oriental.  Its 
distinguishing  feature  is  angularity  in  the  curves  of  the  vine  and  in 

*  1882.— p.  86. 
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the  projecting  piece.  Even  the  ornamental  band  which  runs 
around  the  cup  is  of  Orienta1!  type;  the  winged  lion,  the  animals 
arranged  around  the  tree  of  life,  (horn,  Heb.)  This  motive  appears 
on  Assyrian  monuments  and  went  thence  into  the  stock  of  decora- 
tive motives  in  Persian  and  Arabian  art. 

Concerning  the  object  itself,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  the  bowl 
is  cast,  the  pattern  is  raised  up  from  the  inside,  but  the  marks  on 
the  upper  inner  surface  are  polished  off.  The  grounding  of  the 
ornamental  band  is  made  of  fine  circles,  beaten  close  to  one  an- 
other. The  ring  and  upper  part  of  the  handle  are  cast  in  one 
piece  and  soldered  to  the  bowl,  as  is  also  the  ring  at  the  base, 
which  serves  as  a  foot.  The  whole  thing,  inside  and  outside,  is 
gilded. 

Although,  in  what  precedes,  I  have  spoken  of  Oriental  work, 
Oriental  styles,  &c.,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  maintain  that  this 
vessel  was  necessarily  brought  to  Gothland  from  the  East.  The  dis- 
coveries of  Arabian  coins,  which  occur  in  such  large  quantities  in 
Sweden,  especially  in  Gothland,  bear  witness  to  relations  with  the 
East,  but  this  vessel  certainly  belongs  to  more  recent  times.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  Oriental  tastes  prevailed  in  one  European 
country,  Spain,  under  the  domination  of  the  Moors  and  Saracens. 
This  vessel  may  have  come  thence,  and  it  would  be  much  more  to 
the  point  in  this  case  to  favor  a  Hispano-Moresque  origin,  as  all 
the  coins  in  the  Dune  find  bear  Arabic  inscriptions  and  all  were 
struck  in  Spain  except  one,  which  was  issued  from  a  mint  on  the 
western  coast  of  North  Africa.  The  vessel  probably  came  to  Goth- 
land in  company  with  the  coins. 

After  the  vessel  came  into  the  possession  of  a  northern  owner, 
he  amused  himself  by  scratching  different  things  on  the  bottom, 
both  inside  and  outside,  which  in  themselves  are  of  special  interest. 
On  the  bottom  appears  the  five-pointed  figure  whose  mystical 
significance  in  warding  off  evil  is  everywhere  known ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, so  carelessly  drawn  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  in  fit  con- 
dition to  accomplish  such  an  end.  On  the  inside,  at  the  bottom, 
another  owner  has  also  engraved  something  mystical,  namely,  the 
Sator-Arepo  charm,  in  runes,  which  is  here  given  in  ordinary 

letters : 

S  AT  O  R 

ARE  P  O 
TENET 
OPE  RA 
RO  T  A  S 
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The   lines,  whether   read   in   the    usual  way,    or   backwards,  up  or 
down,  give  the  same  formula. 

This  formula  is  very  ancient.  According  to  C.  W.  King,  it  has 
been  found  scratched  on  the  stucco  on  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
building  discovered  at  Cirencester,  England.  According  to  Aus'm 
Weerth,  it  was  found  inserted  in  the  mosaic  pavement  in  the  church 
at  Pieve  Terzagni,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cremona,  which  mosaic 
pavement  probably  belonged  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 
According  to  P.  Meyer,  it  occurs  on  the  margin  of  an  English  MS. 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  formula  appears  in  handwriting  on  a 
MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Munich.  In  the  museum  at  Berlin 
is  a  Coptic  ostrakon,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  the  formula,  somewhat  distorted,  reproduced  in 
Greek  letters.  In  *6oo  it  was  still  in  use  in  Abyssinia,  and  the 
five  words  were  declared  to  be  names  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ- 

An  instance  may  be  cited  of  the  tenaciousness  of  similar 
mystical  traditions.  In  a  little  book  of  charms  written  by  a  peasant 
in  the  district  oi  Salzwedel,  the  following  is  given  as  a  remedy  for 
hydrophobia  :  A  piece  of  paper  containing  the  magical  formula  in 
question  is  to  be  laid  between  two  slices  of  bread  and  butter  and 
then  on  one  outer  side  three  oblique  crosses  are  to  be  drawn,  and 
on  the  other  a  five-pointed  figure. 

On  the  Dune  vessel  the  five-pointed  figure  is  also  engraved  on 
the  outside  at  the  bottom. 

FIRE-PLACES. 

During  my  official  trip  last  summer,  I  received  through  K.  A. 
Hagson,  of  Linkoping,  information  of  an  important  discovery  per- 
taining to  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age,  recently  found  in  the 
fields  of  Sodra  (south)  or  rather  the  so-called  Stora  (great)  Lund,  in 
Flistad  parish,  Boberg  district,  East  Gothia.  On  visiting  the 
place,  I  obtained  more  definite  information  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  discovery,  and  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Hagson,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  relics  for  the  State  Historical  Museum, 
where  they  are  now  arranged  under  No.  7,038.  At  my  visit  there 
was  unfortunately  no  opportunity  for  making  further  excavations  at 
the  place,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  place  should  be  thoroughly 
explored.  The  articles  secured  are  :- 

i.  A  small  earthen  vessel,  without  handles.  The  vessel  is 
cracked  in  two  places  and  several  small  pieces  are  chipped  off- 
The  surface  is  reddish  brown,  smoky.  Height,  10  c.  m. 
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2.  The  small  pieces  of  another  earthen  vessel  of  the  same  kind  of 
material  as  that  just  described. 

3.  A  half-round  iron  knife.     Length,  85  c.  m. 

4.  A  broken  iron  buckle  of  La  Tene  type,  full  size.     The  spiral 
and  first  part  of  the  pin,  together  with  the   upturned   end  of  the 
lower  part  of  the   rusty  buckle,  are  now  missing.      Length,  6  c.  m. 

5.  A  flattened  bronze  ring. 

6.  An  oblong  tablet  of  thin  iron,  on  which  a  thin  sheet  of  bronze 
is  fastened  with   four  small   iron  rivets.     Whole  length,  6.4  c.  m.; 
width,  3.1  c.  m.     Neither  on  this  nor  on  the   other  plates  are  now 
to  be  seen  any  rivets  or  eyes  by  which   they  were  fastened  to  any- 
thing.    The  small  rivets  which  hold  the  bronze  plates  fast  to  the 
iron  do  not  project  beyond  the  back. 

7.  A  similar  plate,  of  the  same  size,  but  the  embossed  ornaments 
are  different  and  the  iron  plate  is  broken  in  two. 

8  and  9.   Plates  of  the  same  sort  and  size. 

These  relics  were  found  in  the  spring  of  1882.  No  mounds  or 
stone-heaps  were  seen  at  the  place  where  the  discovery  was  made, 
but  near  by  lie  several  small,  round  heaps,  together  with  round  and 
square  stone  settings.  There  were  found  here,  while  drawing 
gravel,  a  number  of  small  holes  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  feet 
below  the  surface,  filled  with  black  earth  and  burnt  bones ;  every 
hole  was  covered  with  a  small  limestone.  A  small  earthen  vessel 
was  occasionally  found  among  the  bones,  but  it  contained  no  bones 
itself.  Only  one  larger  vessel  was  found  containing  bones  ;  it  was 
quite  large  and  smooth  and  covered  with  a  small  limestone  which 
had  crushed  the  vessel ;  among  the  bones  in  it  were  found  the  four 
tablets  described  under  Nos.  6-9. 

The  little  earthen  vessel  described  under  No.  i  stood  up  in  a 
pile  of  burnt  bones,  with  its  mouth  immediately  under  a  little  lime- 
stone. It  contained  something  black,  like  soot,  but  no  bones. 

This  discovery  is  of  special  interest  as  one  of  the  oldest  finds  of 
the  Iron  Age  now  known,  from  the  mainland  of  Sweden.  The 
graves  have,  both  in  themselves  and  the  articles  found  in  them,  a 
striking  resemblance  to  graves  known  by  the  name  of  "fire-places  " 
or  "ash-pots,"  from  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age,  which  were  first 
explored  in  large  numbers  at  Barnholm.  Similar  graves  have  since 
been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  North,  but  in  Sweden  they 
are  still  but  little  known.  Graves  of  the  kind  may  occur,  but  in 
most  cases  they  contain  no  relics,  or  at  least  no  relics  have  been 
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noticed,  and  hence  they  are  too  often  overlooked.  They  deserve, 
however,  a  better  fate,  because  they  are  memorials  from  a  very 
remote  and  still  very  little  known  period.  We  now  know  con- 
siderable about  the  Bronze  Age  proper  and  a  large  part  of  the  Iron 
Age,  but  of  the  transition  from  the  first  period  to  the  last,  we  know 
less  here  in  Sweden  than  in  Norway  and  Denmark.  Every  dis- 
covery which  throws  light  on  this  time,  however  trivial  it  may  ap- 
pear, should  be  carefully  secured. 

The  most  recent  investigations  show  that  iron  was  known  in 
Southern  Scandinavia  several  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
thus  earlier  than  there  has  been  reason  for  supposing. 

The  find  from  Southern  Lund  shows  also  that  iron  early  found 
its  way  as  far  as  East  Gothia.  The  grave  in  which  the  iron  knife 
and  buckle  lay,  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  use  of  iron  was 
known  here.  But  buckles  of  this  type  are,  as  discoveries  in  Italy 
and  Central  Europe  show,  not  later  than  the  third  century  before 
Christ.  How  long  a  time  elapsed  between  the  year  of  manufacture 
and  the  year  of  burial,  of  course  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine,  but  I  know  nothing  which  would  justify  us 
in  referring  the  graves  just  mentioned  to  a  much  later  period  than 
the  one  to  which  buckles  of  the  type  in  question  generally  belong. 
That  the  graves  in  Southern  Lund  are  of  such  antiquity  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  other  objects  found.  Such  iron  knives  as  repre 
sented  are  also  found  in  the  older  "  fire-places,"  (brand-platter,)  at 
Barnholm,  and  the  tablets  shown  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the  belts 
of  bronze-covered  iron,  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  Iron  Age, 
which  are  found  in  Holstein. 

Is  THOR  PICTURED  ON  A  SWEDISH  FONT  ?* 

In  the  year  1878  the  State  Historical  Museum  received  a  cylin- 
drical font  of  limestone  which  belonged  to  Ottrava  church,  in  the 
diocese  of  Skara,  and  lately  was  kept  in  Dimbo  church.  Its 
measurements  are  :  diameter,  82  c.  m.  ;  height,  58-59  c.  m.  The 
outside  of  the  font  is  divided  into  eight  rectangular  panels  which 
are  filled  with  pictures  in  relief,  carved  with  a  great  degree  of  rude- 
ness. One  of  these  pictures  has  received  considerable  attention, 
since  Prof.  Geo.  Stephens  believes  he  sees  in  it  a  picture  of  the 
god  Thor,  with  hammer  and  oar-blade.  This  interpretation  is 
published  in  C.  J.  Ljungstroms's  work  •'  Vartofta  Harad  och 

*  1879— p.  42. 
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Staden  Falkoping,"  |and  in  Stephens'  own  work.  "  Thunor  the 
Thunderer."  As  the  discovery  of  an  old  Norse  god  in  a  carving 
on  a  Christian  font  would  be  not  only  an  interesting  but  a  very 
peculiar  occurrence,  the  assertion  requires  investigation,  and  this 
leads  necessarily  to  an  adverse  result,  for  on  the  Ottrava  font  there 
is  not  a  picture  of  Thor. 

Stephens'  Thor  picture  appears  in  the  panel  E.  Thor  has  on 
his  forehead  marks  from  the  hammer  of  the  giant  Rungne,  is 
tightly  girded  at  the  waist,  the  hammer  in  his  right  hand,  and  in 
the  left  the  oar  with  which  he  rowed  Hyme's  boat  ;  the  three 
animals  represent  the  three  monsters  he  slew  in  his  combats.  (The 
foregoing  is  Stephens'  explanation.)  The  mythical  sagas,  so  far 
as  I  know,  do  not  mention  that  Thor  slew  monsters  in  such  animal 
forms  as  those  here  represented.  Rungne  threw  a  whetstone  at  Thor, 
half  of  which  stuck  to  him  ;  the  parallel  scratches,  however,  on  the 
forehead  cannot  be  explained  by  it.  The  hammer  is  represented, 
of  course,  but  the  hammer  pertains  not  alone  to  Thor,  but  also  to 
certain  artisans,  for  instance  to  stone,  cutters,  and  furthermore,  we 
have  here  a  stone-cutter,  and  the  very  cutter  who  made  the  font. 
What  Stephens  took  for  an  oar-blade  is  really  two  objects  ;  the 
man  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  chisel,  the  edge  of  which  is  close 
against  the  other  object, which  appears  to  be  a  four-cornered  plate, 
but  really  is  a  cleverly  made  figure  of  the  font  itself.  Many  fonts 
are  found  with  the  name  of  the  maker  carved  on  them.  His 
modesty  is  shown  also  by  the  place  selected  for  his  picture,  for  it 
is  found  near  the  panel  which  shows  a  man  (Christ  or  a  priest)  who 
holds  in  one  hand  a  book,  with  the  words,  "  Qui  crediderit  et 
baptizatus  fuerit,  salvus  erit" — he  who  believes  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved — presumably  the  central  figure. 

In  another  panel  we  have  a  sitting  man,  holding  a  book  in  one 
hand  and  giving  the  benediction  with  the  other. 

Another  shows  the  bust  of  a  cross-bearer  placed  over  an  arch. 
Possibly  this  arch  represents  the  font  seen  from  above. 

Another  shows  an  enclosure  and  a  tree  within  it.  Stephens' 
conjecture  that  it  is  the  tree  of  life  is  perhaps  correct. 

After  the  figure  of  the  stone-cutter  comes  a  picture  of  a  vine 
branch  coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  head,  probably  a  dead 
man's  head.  This  symbolical  representation  is  not  uncommon 

t  "  Vartofta  District  and  the  City  of  Falkdping." 
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during  the  Middle  Ages,  and   may  be  simply  explained  as   a  repre- 
sentation of  life  regenerated  from  death. 

Another  panel  shows  a  picture  of  the  Crucified  One.  The 
surrounding  spaces  are  filled  with  foliations.  Another  shows  a 
worm,  &c. 

Two  PROPOSED  WORKS.  * 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  "  Manadsblad"  for  this  year,  I  con- 
sidered the  great  Rune  Work  which  the  Academy — thanks  to  the 
Berger  bequest ! — is  enabled  to  publish.  Two  other  publications 
are  included  concerning  which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion here  a  few  words. 

One  is  a  description  of  the  important  Vendel  discoveries. 
Concerning  them  a  preliminary  review  is  given  in  the  "Antiqvarisk 
Tidskrift  for  Sverige."  In  order  to  tempt  the  readers  of  the 
"M&nadsblad"  to  study  this  review,  I  give  an  illustration,  parts  of 
a  bridle  bit  which  were  taken  from  the  head  of  a  horse  buried  in 
the  same  tomb  with  his  master.  I  will  only  add  a  few  explanatory 
words. 

The  bit  of  course  consisted  of  leather,  of  which  fragments  are 
still  preserved,  but  the  leather  was  completely  covered  with  bronze 
plates,  quite  broad,  of  which  hardly  more  than  the  edges  and  a 
part  of  the  separating  lines  are  seen.  The  broad  surfaces  are  sunk 
into  the  gilded  bronze  and  filled  with  enamel,  red  or  yellowish  red. 

On  objects  belonging  to  the  close  of  the  older  Iron  Age,  small 
and  thin  garnet  scales  are  often  found  set  among  narrow  plates  of 
gold.  On  this  account  enamelled  works  from  this  period  are  rare, 
and  certainly  there  has  not  been  found  up  to  the  present,  within 
Norse,  as  well  as  Germanic  territory,  any  object  pert  lining  to  this 
period  which  can  display  such  elaborate  treatment  in  enamel,  as 
tRe  bit  in  question,  from  Vendel. 

To  find  enamel  on  a  Germanic  object  of  that  period  cannot 
awaken  surprise.  The  Gauls,  according  to  the  accounts  of  Latin 
authors,  were  skillful  in  the  art  of  working  enamel.  The  discovery 
shows  that  the  art  was  practiced  not  only  in  Gaul,  but  also  in 
Britain.  '  When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  these  two  countries, 
enamel  working  was  carried  on.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  Ger- 
man races,  who  evidently  had  a  sense  for  bright  color,  should  take 
up  this  industry,  hitherto  unknown  to  them,  when  they  settled  in 
Keltic-Roman  territory.  History  depicts  the  Germani  as  untama- 

*  1884— p.  i74. 
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ble  fellows,  more  interested  in  deeds  of  violence  than  in  anything 
else.  Objects  of  antiquity  show  us  as  another  side  of  their  life, 
great  skill  in  handwork  and  a  very  refined  and  characteristic  taste. 
The  occurrence  of  enamel  on  this  bit  is,  moreover,  of  great  import- 
ance, since  foreign  investigators  have  supposed  that  enamel  was 
unknown  during  the  so-called  Merovingian  period. 

In  this  hurried  review,  we  have  presented  a  picture  of  the  re- 
mote past  in  the  history  of  the  Northman,  whose  exploits  and  dis- 
coveries are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  early  history  of  our 
own  land. 

Of  the  beautiful  brooches  and  buckles  whose  varying  forms  of 
one  and  the  same  model  are  found  throughout  Europe ;  of  the  ele- 
gant bracelets,  necklaces,  head-bands,  arm-rings,  finger-rings,  &c.; 
of  the  various  styles  of  ornamentation  which  obtained  at  different 
periods,  at  times  elaborate  beyond  description,  at  others,  simple 
and  plain ;  of  the  magnificent  bracteats  which  were  used  as  pen- 
dants or  ornaments — of  these  and  numberless  other  objects,  we 
have  no  further  time  for  consideration. 

When,  in  retrospect,  we  consider  one  after  another  these  silent, 
yet  living  witnesses  of  the  past,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  accord 
even  to  the  simple  race  which  existed  during  the  Stone  Age,  a 
degree  of  civilization  far  higher  than  is  generally  attributed  to  them. 
With  his  meager  knowledge  and  patient  skill,  the  Northman  certainly 
made  the  best  of  the  limited  means  at  his  command.  Placed  in 
the  same  situation,  with  the  same  surroundings  and  materials,  but 
with  the  added  enlightenment  of  our  own  age,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  results  of  our  labors  would  be  one  whit  superior  to  the 
elegant  examples  of  workmanship  which  we  now  possess  as  relics 
of  that  remote  age. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  we  must,  in  view  of  such  facts,  agree  with 
a  modern  French  writer,  that  "  the  intelligence  of  man  is  born 
with  him ;  it  is  developed  by  himself;  and  we  must  place  the  point 
of  commencement  of  the  career  of  progress  which  he  has  pursued 
in  an  unbroken  chain  through  the  centuries,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  existence  on  the  earth." 


Sangerfield  History : 

ITS  PEOPLE.   INDUSTRIES  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 


BY  HON.  AMOS  O.  OSBORN. 


DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY  SEPTEMBER  27,  1886- 


In  the  year  1788,  the  Oneida  Indians  conveyed  the  twenty 
towns  on  the  Unadilla  river  to  the  State  of  New  York.  A  com- 
mon name  for  this  tract  was  afterwards  "  Clinton's  Purchase."  In 
the  year  1789,  Township  No.  20  was  surveyed  by  the  State  for 
Michael  Myers  of  Herkimer,  Jedediah  Sanger  of  New  Hartford 
and  John  I.  Morgan  of  New  York.  On  the  3rd  day  of  May, 
1793,  the  State  conveyed  the  same,  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings 
and  three  pence  per  acre,  to  John  I.  Morgan.  Its  town  and  county 
name  from  February  16,  1791,  to  April  10,  1792,  was  Whitestown, 
Herkimer  county.  From  April  10,  1792,  until  March  5,  1795,  it 
was  Paris,  Herkimer  county.  From  March  5,  1795,  to  March  15, 
1798,  it  was  Sangerfield,  Herkimer  county;  and  from  March  15, 
1798,  to  April  4,  1804,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Oneida  county,  it 
was  Sangerfield,  Chenango  county. 

The  letters  patent  from  the  people  of  the  State  to  Mr.  Morgan 
contained  this  clause :  "  Excepting  and  reserving  to  ourselves  all 
gold  and  silver  mines,  and  five  acres  of  every  one  hundred  acres  of 
said  tract  of  land  for  highways."  The  deeds  of  the  proprietors  to 
the  settlers  contained  the  following:  "  Subject  only  to  the  reserva- 
tioris  and  restrictions  in  the  original  letters  patent ; "  that  is  to  say, 
they  did  not  convey  to  the  settlers  any  gold  or  silver  mines  nor  five 
per  cent,  of  the  land,  but  in  every  instance  that  has  come  to  the 
writer's  knowledge,  they  never  failed  to  take  pay  for  all  the  acres, 
including  the  five  for  the  highways,  described  in  their  conveyances ; 
although  always  particular  to  subject  the  land  to  these  conditions. 
In  this  way  they  received  pay  for  about  950  acres  at  the  rate  of 
$2.50  per  acre,  which  they  never  owned,  but  which  the  State  gen- 
erously intended  for  the  use  of  its  citizens.  And  this  State 
property  is,  and  has  been  for  nearly  a  century,  annually  taxed  for 
State,  county  and  town  purposes.  As  left  by  the  act  of  March 
24,  1797,  the  town,  consisting  of  73  lots  of  the  100  comprising  the 
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township,  27  of  which  were  set  off  to  Bridgewater,  is  fairly  in  the 
Chenango  valley.  A  small  part  is  watered  by  three  branches  of 
Oriskany  creek,  two  of  which  rise  in  the  town  of  Marshall,  flow 
southerly  into  Sangerfield,  then  westerly  through  Waterville,  where 
they  unite,  then  northerly  into  the  the  main  creek  at  Deansville. 
The  other  is  the  Tenny  brook  in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  Lots 
67  and  73,  inclusive,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  are  watered  by 
the  west  branch  of  the  Unadilla. 

The  first  settlement  began  in  1792,  and  with  the  exception  of 
1793,  the  year  previous  having  been  one  of  early  frosts,  killing  corn, 
continued  very  rapidly  for  several  years.  The  names  of  the  set- 
tlers in  1792  were  Asahel  Bellows,  a  Mr.  Clark,  Sylvanus  Dyer, 
Nathaniel  Ford,  Bazaliel  and  Nathan  Gurney,  (father  and  son,) 
Minnierva  Hale,  Henry  Knowlton,  Zerah  Phelps,  Phineas  Owen 
and  Jonathan  Stratton.  Of  these,  only  Mr.  Hale,  the  elder  Gur- 
ney, Knowlton,  Phelps  and  Owen  are  known  to  have  had  families. 
Mr.  Stratton  probably  had  none,  and  Mr.  Dyer  certainly  had  not, 
for  on  the  3oth  of  October,  a  year  and  four  months  afterward, 
he  married  Hannah,  the  eldest  daughter  of  David  Norton,  who, 
according  to  his  diary,  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Dyer  on  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  of  June,  and  of  Mr.  Stratton  on  the  4th  and  8th.  Both 
of  these  probably  kept  bachelor's  hall. 

Of  these  settlers  of  1792,  I  do  not  afterwards  find  the  name  of 
Asahel  Bellows,  nor  of  Mr.  Clark,  who  early  in  May  of  this  year 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  leg  by  the  falling  of  a  tree.  Sylvanus 
Dyer  had  quite  a  family.  He  was  a  merchant,  tavern-keeper 
farmer,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  useful  citizen.  Some  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  Cazenovia.  He  died  a  resident  of  the  town 
of  Marshall,  near  Waterville,  January  9,  1843,  aged  78  years,  leav- 
ing descendants  in  Oswego  county  and  at  the  West,  but  none  in 
Sangerfield.  Nathaniel  Ford  was  one  of  the  party  that  surveyed 
the  township  in  1789.  He  was  a  good  man,  spending  a  long  and 
exemplary  life  in  town.  He  died  January  14,  1855,  aged  86  years. 
His  successor  was  his  nephew,  Horace  F.  Locke. 

In  1 80 1,  Nathan  Gurney  sold  out  to  Ichabod  Stafford,  and  re- 
moved from  the  town.  Phineas  Owen  at  the  same  time  also  sold 
to  Mr.  Stafford,  but  remained  in  the  town  till  his  death,  leaving  a 
family.  Minnierva  Hale  died  on  the  farm  occupied  by  him,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1840,  aged  76  years.  He  was  father  of  a  large  family,  and 
left  many  descendants,  only  one  of  whom  of  the  same  name,  A. 
Jerome  Hale,  of  Waterville,  remains. 
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The  Knowltons  sold  out  early  in  the  century  to  Christopher 
Young  and  Isaac  Jeffers.  Benjamin  died  here  early  in  1809,  aged 
8 1  years,  and  Henry  removed  from 'the  town.  Zera  Phelps  sold 
his  farm  early  tin  the  century  to  Jonathan  Hubbard,  and  removed 
to  Batavia,  Genesee  county.  Jonathan  Stratton's  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  town  records  after  1801.  I  have  no  means  of  learn- 
ing anything  of  the  growth  and  thrift  of  the  town  for  the  three 
years  that  it  was  part  of  Paris,  as  none  of  the  assessment  rolls  of 
those  years  are  preserved  in  the  Paris  town  clerk's  office,  nor  are 
any  there  earlier  than  1832. 


EARLY  POLITICIANS. 

The  following  electioneering  notice  was  published  in  the  Utica 
Patriot,  dated  April  18,  1803  : 

ELECTIONEERING  NOMINATIONS.  —  At  a  meeting  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Sangerfield,  convened  at  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Hale, 
(now  Sangerfield  Exchange,)  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  suitable  person  to 
represent  this  county  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  Lodwick  Hewitt  be  chairman,  and  Robert  Benedict  be  secre- 
tary. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  adjourn  till  Thursday,  the  yth  of  April  inst.,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  M.,  and  this  notification  be  put  up  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and 
general  information  be  given. 

Thursday,  7th.  —  After  opening  the  meeting  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  and  secretary,  with  the  following  persons,  viz.  : 
Daniel  Brown,  Amos  Muzzy,  Ichabod  Stafford,  Elias  Montgomery,  Minnierva 
Hale,  Isaac  Terry,  Jr.,  Benjamin  White,  Seth  Peck,  Sherman  Bartholomew,  and 
Stephen  Preston  be  a  committee  to  promote  the  election  of  the  candidate. 

Resolved,  That  the  aforesaid  committee  cause  this  meeting  to  be  published  in 


LODWICK  HEWITT,  Chairman. 
ROBERT  BENEDICT,  Secretary. 

There  is  also  published  on  another  page  of  the  same  paper  a 
precisely  similar  notice  of  the  Democratic  party  in  town,  with  a 
different  electioneering  committee,  among  whose  names  are  Nathan- 
iel Ford,  Seeley  Jewell,  Stephen  Wightman,  Ralph  Patrick, 
Thomas  Stephens  and  William  Page.  These  were  nearly  all  the 
Democrats  at  that  time  in  town.  Justus  Tower  was  father  of 
Horace  D.  and  Henry  Tower.  He  lost  his  life  in  April  of  the 
year  succeeding,  on  his  mill  dam  during  a  freshet.  He  was  super- 
visor at  that  time.  Daniel  Brown  was  a  merchant  trading  in  a 
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two-story  building  where  the  Episcopal  Church  now  stands.  Amos 
Muzzy  was  postmaster  of  the  town,  having  been  appointed  Decem- 
ber, 1800.  Ichabod  Stafford  was  father  of  the  late  Aaron  Staf- 
ford. Elias  Montgomery  was  father  of  the  late  Richard  and  Brad- 
ford C.  Montgomery,  keeping  a  tavern  west  of  the  Centre  in  a 
house  afterward  destroyed  by  fire.  A  daughter  of  his,  Mrs.  Sophia 
Corwin,  of  Clifton  Park,  Saratoga  county,  is  still  living.  Benjamin 
White,  one  of  the  first  two  settlers  in  Waterville,  lived  in  the 
house  built  by  him  and  now  owned  by  A.  O.  Osborn.  Isaac 
Terry,  a  justice  of  the  peace  dwelling  in  the  village,  was  father  of 
Edmund  and  Orrin  Terry.  Sherman  Bartholomew  was  the  chief 
physician  in  the  village,  and  father  of  Dr.  Darwin,  Rush,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Bacon,  and  Mrs.  Almira  Owen.  He  was  brother  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Henry  Hearsey.  He  lost  his  life  at  Sackett's  Harbor  in  the 
war  of  1812.  He  gave  the  name  of  Waterville  to  the  village. 
Stephen  Preston  was  the  present  Dr.  Medina's  grandfather,  residing 
at  the  Centre.  Lodowick  Hewitt  was  brother  of  the  late  Sherman 
Hewitt,  and  Robert  Benedict  the  father  of  the  late  physician  to 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica.  He  then  lived  in  the  house 
next  west  of  the  Berrill  factory.  Stephen  Wightman  was  father  of 
Eber  and  Ira  Wightman,  and  Ralph  Patrick  father  of  Erastus  and 
of  Mrs.  Aseneth  Miller,  still  living  in  Sangerfield.  Thomas 
Stephens,  father  of  Thomas  R.  Stevens,  a  life-long  resident  of 
Waterville;  and  William  Page,  schoolmaster,  surveyor  and  farmer, 
was  fathei  of  Lansford,  Putnam,  Henry  and  Hull  Page. 

TURNPIKE  COMPANIES. 

On  the  3oth  day  of  March,  1801,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  to  open  and  improve  a  certain  road  from  the  dwelling 
house  of  Benjamin  Wilson,  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  Chenango  county, 
in  the  nearest  and  most  direct  route  that  "  circumstances  would 
admit  of,"  through  the  towns  of  Norwich,  Sherburne,  Hamilton,  San- 
gerfield and  Paris,  to  intersect  the  Genesee  turnpike,  near  the 
house  of  Jedediah  Sanger.  in  Whitestown.  Three  thousand  shares 
were  subscribed  for  at  $20  each,  making  a  capital  of  $60,000. 
Arnos  Muzzy,  of  the  Huddle,  was  one  of  the  two  directors  in  the 
town,  and  David  Norton  at  the  Centre  the  other — both  tavern 
keepers.  It  was  at  first  expected  that  the  road  when  it  reached 
Sangerfield,  would  run  through  the  Centre  on  the  east  side  of 
the  swamp,  because  it  was  really  the  nearest,  most  direct  and  level 
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route  through  it;  but  Mr.  Montgomery,  an  active  and  energetic 
settler  of  much  influence,  lived  and  had  a  tavern  on  the  road  start- 
ing from  the  east  part  of  the  Huddle  and  running  westerly  two  or 
three  miles  out  of  the  way,  which  was  already  made.  This  passed 
by  the  village  stores,  was  handy  to  the  taverns  of  Mr.  Muzzy  and 
himself,  and  although  leaving  David  Norton  out  in  the  cold,  would 
be  on  the  whole  very  fine  for  the  stronger  parties  concerned  in  the 
new  turnpike.  Of  course  these  circumstances  and  the  superior  in- 
fluence and  power  behind,  clearly  admitting  of  no  other  route,  the 
road  was  opened  and  gates  erected  on  the  longer,  hillier  and  poorer 
one.  It  had  been  used  only  a  year  or  two  as  a  turnpike,  when  the 
entire  line  was  thrown  up  and  surrendered  to  the  town  as  a  failure. 
Nobody  would  travel  on  it  and  David  Norton  was  pleased.  It  is 
still  often  referred  to  in  conveyances  describing  land  on  its  line,  as 
the  "Oxford  and  Chenango  turnpike,  formerly  so  called." 

But  a  really  important  element  in  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
from  1808  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825,  was  the  Cherry 
Valley  turnpike.  This  was  chartered  in  1803,  as  the  "Third 
Great  Western  Turnpike  Co."  Its  first  organization  was  made  at 
a  meeting  in  Sangerfield,  at  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Hale,  Novem- 
ber 1 6,  of  the  same  year,  when  the  electors  chose  John  Lincklaen 
president,  Samuel  Sidney  Breese  secretary,  and  James  Green 
treasurer.  November  14,  1804,  another  meeting  was  held  at  Mr. 
Hale's  in  Sangerfield,  when  the  first  election  of  directors  was  held. 
Among  the  persons  chosen  were  Aaron  Morse  and  Oliver  Norton, 
of  Sangerfield.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Cazenovia,  April  9,  1805, 
it  was  voted  that  stockholders  might  pay  the  greater  part  of  their 
subscriptions  in  labor  in  constructing  the  road ;  also  that  additional 
stock  should  be  issued,  already  increased  to  $95,000,  and  at  a 
meeting  4th  February,  1806,  $15,000  of  stock  was  appropriated, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  John  Diel,  Benjamin  Gil- 
bert, and  Calvin  Smith,  in  making  the  first  ten  miles  of  the  road 
west  from  Cherry  Valley,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
section  completed.  At  a  meeting  held  in  the  house  of  Uri  Beach, 
in  Sangerfield,  August  6,  1810,  it  was  voted  that  wagons  with 
tires  more  than  six  inches  broad  might  pass  free  of  toll.  Many 
of  our  older  inhabitants  yet  remember  when  there  was  a  public 
house  at  every  mile  or  two  on  the  road ;  and  it  was  said  that  the 
odor  of  tar,  a  bucket  of  which  was  carried  under  every  wagon, 
could  be  perceived  all  along  the  road  to  Albany.  Among  the  inn- 
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keepers  on  the  turnpike  in  Sangerfield,  were  Theron  Norton,  Elias 
Montgomery,  Samuel  Duncan,  David  Norton,  Uri  Beach,  Ebenezer 
Hale  and  Christopher  Young.  The  charter  was  finally  given  up, 
and  the  road  abandoned  in  1856,  when  after  half  a  century  of 
varying  prosperity  it  ceased  to  be  valuable. 

Its  greatest  season  of  prosperity  was  in  1815,  and  least  in  1852. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  first  school  house  in  the  town  of  Sangerfield  was  built  of 
logs,  and  stood  across  the  road  west  of  the  dwelling  of  Dr.  Pres- 
ton at  the  Center.  The  next  was  a  frame  building  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road,  half-way  from  Daniel  Livermore's  to  the  Centre 
green.  The  first  school  bill  I  have  been  able  to  find  reads  as 
follows : 

'•  This  is  the  number  of  the  scholars  : 

John  Williams,  Three. 
Samuel  Stevens,  Five. 
John  J.  Phillips,  Four. 
John  Thomson,  One. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS, 

JOHN  THOMSON,  MARY  THOMSON, 

Trustees.  Instructor. 

Sangerfield,  July  the  6th,  1795." 

The  district  or  neighborhood  in  which  the  school  was  taught 
must  have  been  on  the  road  leading  from  Nathaniel  Ford's  south- 
easterly to  Brookfield. 

The  first  school  at  the  Centre  was  taught  by  Hannah  Norton, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Dyer.  The  first  regular  school  bill,  and 
for  that  time  a  formal  document  in  plain  handwriting,  reads  as 
follows : 

"  A  return  of  schooling  kept  in  Sangerrield,  in  the  county  of  Herkimer,  which 
began  the  28th  of  December,  1795,  and  continued  till  March  the  igth,  A.  D. 
1796.  Wages  6  dollars  and  two-thirds  per  month. 

''  DANIEL  A.  BRAINARD,  Instructor." 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  pupils  and  the  number  of  days 
they  respectively  attended.  They  were  the  children  from  about  1 8 
families — two  from  what  is  now  Waterville.  Seven  of  the  children 
were  from  the  David  and  Oliver  Norton  families.  This  school 
teacher  was  grandfather  of  I.  D.  Brainard,  of  Waterville.  The 
school  at  the  Center  was  taught  more  than  once  by  Oliver  C.  Sea- 
bury,  father  of  Heber,  Micah  and  Ahiman,  a  man  then  well  known 
i 
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in  this  and  adjoining  towns  as  a  surveyor  and  teacher.  He  sur- 
veyed and  plotted  the  village  of  Waterville.  His  residence  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road  on  the  hill  north  of  the  Conger  settle- 
ment, now  Stockwell.  The  first  school-house  in  Waterville  was  on 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Barton's  residence.  It  remained 
there  until  1815,  when  the  two-story  brick  building  was  erected, 
which  was  taken  down  in  1872,  to  give  place  to  the  present  union 
school  edifice.  For  some  years,  until  the  need  of  more  room  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  numbers  made  it  necessary  to  occupy 
the  whole  building  for  common  school  purposes,  the  upper  story 
was  reserved  for  a  select  school  or  academy.  Its  first  teacher  was 
the  late  Rev.  Ely  Burchard.  He  was  succeeded  by  Philo  Gridley, 
afterwards  judge,  and  by  Abner  Cook,  who  became  an  eminent 
lawyer  in  Otsego  county.  A  lady  teacher  in  1826  or  thereabouts 
was  a  Miss  Bryant,  who  was  so  near-sighted  that  she  could  not  see 
the  paper  billets  passed  from  the  boys  in  the  adjoining  room  through 
the  board  partition  to  the  girls  in  her  own,  and  was  in  consequence 
very  popular  with  her  pupils.  Miss  Byrant  came  into  the  village 
from  Massachusetts  with  the  family  of  Daniel  Putnam,  the  Baptist 
minister,  in  1824.  She  married  in  Brooklyn  and  died  there. 

Among  the  teachers  last  occupying  the  second  story  was  the  late 
Simeon  H.  Calhoun,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  missionary  in 
Syria.  When  teacher  here  in  1830,  he  was  not  a  professor  of 
religion,  but  was  an  earnest,  good  man,  full  of  humor  and  story 
telling.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College.  He  died  five  or 
six  years  since  in  Buffalo,  after  a  life  of  good  works  and  great  use- 
fulness. 

Another  later  teacher  was  Lewis  N.  Wood,  an  ardent  student  of 
nature,  who  first  measured  the  dip  of  the  corniferous  limestone  in 
Eastman's  quarry  in  1834,  and  is  alluded  to  by  the  State  geologist, 
Vanuxem,  as  a  "  school  teacher  in  the  neighborhood,  his  name  un- 
known." Mr.  Wood  settled  in  Geneva,  Wis.,  and  was  a  noted  and 
skillful  physician. 

One  of  the  useful  district  teachers  was  Mason  Southworth.  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  at  that  time  in  Bridgewater,  and  a  brother  of 
the  late  H.  O.  Southworth,  of  Rome.  He  was  an  exellent  teacher, 
always  devising  and  adopting  something  new  and  good  in  school 
methods.  He  removed  to  Michigan,  near  Kalamazoo,  where  he 
was  a  popular  and  influential  citizen. 
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The  late  Abner  Livermore,  who  taught  in  the  Huddle,  Water- 
ville  district,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  experience  :  "I  went 
from  Terrytown,  where  I  lived,  to  the  Center,  in  the  spring  of 
1806,  intending  to  take  the  Center  school,  but  Oliver  Cromwell 
Seabury  out-generalled  me.  He  got  it,  and  that  summer  I  took  a 
school  in  Whitestown,  (Middle  Settlement.)  General  Oliver  Col- 
lins was  one  of  the  trustees.  I  again  hoped  for  the  winter'  school 
at  the  Centre,  but  did  not  get  it,  and  finally  took  one  at  the 
Huddle.  This  proved  the  most  numerous,  crowded  and  unman- 
ageable school  I  ever  tried,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  I 
got  the  trustees  to  give  the  teaching  to  another  man.  He  gave  out 
out  before  spring.  It  was  too  tough  for  him.  Mr.  Livermore  died 
at  the  residence  of  his  son  Fidus,  in  Jackson,  Michigan,  January 
26,  1857,  aged  79  years." 

The  town  residents  who  have  been  among  teachers  and  citizens 
of  note  are  Josiah  Bacon,  William  P.  Cleveland,  H.  H.  Eastman, 
O.  B.  Gridley,  P.  JB.  Haven,  E.  H.  Lamb,  John  Monroe,  Amos 
Osborn,  Sr.,  Wm.  Osborn,  Jr.,  Wm.  Page,  Sr.,  Reuben  Tower, 
Sr.,  Charlemagne  Tower,  Horace  D.  Tower  and  Orrin  Terry. 
This  list  of  school  teachers  is  quite  notable  in  the  line  of  abundant 
means,  not  to  say  much  wealth.  The  writer  hereof  taught  school 
in  this  town  from  December  i,  1828,  to  March  i,  1829,  and  re- 
ceived his  pay  in  boarding  round  and  $27  in  money,  that  is  to  say, 
$9  a  month  and  board.  Although  the  educational  results  were 
very  likely  of  no  greater  account  than  the  pay,  yet  this  curious  ex- 
perience of  life  it  has  always  been  pleasant  to  recall.  This  subject 
would  be  incomplete  without  mentioning,  among  other  things,  that 
when  the  district  school  library  law  of  1847  went  into  effect,  the 
controlling  member  of  the  village  board  of  trustees  invested  our 
new  library  money  in  text  books  for  poor  children ;  and  how  he 
was  obliged  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  exchange  them  for  general 
reading  books,  and  could  do  so  only  by  taking,  at  market  prices, 
such  old  shelf  books  as  Mr.  Tracy,  the  book  merchant  of  Utica, 
had  on  his  upper  shelves ;  and  how,  in  another  school  district  of 
the  town,  the  ruling  trustee  was  determined  to  use  the  library 
money  for  teachers'  wages,  saying  that  "no  Legislature  could  be 
such  fools  as  to  tax  the  district  to  buy  books  that  folks  couldn't 
read." 
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RELICS. 
Quite  a  number  of  relics   bearing   on   the  race  character  of  its 

• 

prehistoric  occupants,  whether  the  Oneidas  or  their  predecessors, 
have  been  found  in  Sangerfield.  The  attractions  for  hunting  and 
fishing  were  probably  as  great  as  in  the  neighboring  towns ;  and 
arrowheads  made  of  our  corniferous  flint,  and  other  implements, 
have  quite  often  been  discovered.  An  instrument  similar  to  the 
archaeological  celt,  or  as  it  is  beginning  to  be  called,  deerskinner, 
was  found  on  the  farm  of  Daniel  Livermore.  It  was  made  of  a 
hard,  greenish-gray  stone,  with  imbedded  grains  of  what  appears  to 
be  hornblende,  and  in  material  and  shape  is  very  like  similar  in- 
struments in  the  State  collection  at  Albany.  A  curious  instrument, 
finely  polished,  about  fifteen  inches  long,  half  the  length  prism- 
shaped,  and  the  other  half  like  a  two-edged  knife  blade,  thickened 
in  the  middle  and  tapering  ovally  to  dull  edges,  made  of  the  same 
kind  of  stone,  was  found  in  a  garden  near  the  hop  extract  works, 
Waterville.  A  heavy  granite  pestle  or  pounder,  for  the  use  of 
strong-armed  persons  in  pounding, — perhaps  for  making  ooktehaw 
or  root  bread, — was  plowed  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  swamp. 
Such  an  instrument  would  most  likely  be  used  by  permanent 
dwellers ;  but  one  can  easily  imagine  that  an  Indian  woman, 
fatigued  and  travel  worn,  or  about  to  remove,  had  thrown  it  away 
or  left  it  behind  for  more  necessary  burdens.  Another  implement, 
found  near  the  brick  and  tile  yard  of  P.  B.  Haven,  was  doubtless  a 
hatchet.  The  upper  half  had  been  broken  from  the  lower,  or 
cutting  part,  at  the  eye,  or  hole,  evenly  bored  for  a  handle.  This 
is  made  of  light-colored  granite.  But  most  of  the  relics  found  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  town  were  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  Z. 
SHaven,  and  removed  by  him  to  Chicago. 

THE  ONEIDA  PATH 

• 

Was  a  sort  of  highroad,  and  as  Indians  always  travel  in  single  file, 
was  scarcely  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  deeply 
trodden.  It  was  the  only  path  used  between  the  settlements  at 
Oneida  and  their  friends,  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  on  the 
Susquehanna.  It  passed  entirely  through  Sangerfield,  entering 
about  two  miles  ea.st  of  the  north-west  corner,  and  leaving  it  about 
a  mile  north  of  the  south-east  corner,  crossed  the  Unadilla  near 
Leonardsville,  and  thence  pursued  a  pretty  direct  course  to  Otsego 
Lake.  It  must  have  been  this  path  that  General  Washington 
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traversed  when  returning  from  his  visit  to  the  Oneidas  in  October, 
1783.  In  his  letter  written  to  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  after  his 
return,  he  says:  "I  proceeded  up  the  Mohawk  river  to  Fort 
Schuyler,  formerly  Fort  Stanwix,  crossed  over  to  Wood  creek, 
which  empties  into  Oneida  Lake,  and  affords  the  water  communi- 
cation with  Lake  Ontario.  I  then  traversed  the  country  to  the 
head  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  viewed  the  Lake 
Otsego  and  the  portage  between  that  lake  and  Canajoharie." 

As  there  was  every  reason  why  he  should  prefer  a  route  known 
to  be  direct  and  feasible,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  took  this 
path.  It  is  also  according  to  the  evidence  of  an  Indian  taken  in 
Albany  early  in  its  settlement,  in  an  enquiry  before  the  Dutch 
justices,  as  to  the  location  of  the  Susquehanna,  "a  day  and  a  half 
journey  "  from  Oneida  to  the  kill,  which  falls  into  that  river,  and 
this  kill  being  the  Unadilla  and  the  crossing  near  Leonardsville,  the 
distance  between  that  place  and  Oneida,  on  the  line  of  the  path, 
would  be  then  as  now,  about  thirty  miles,  and  between  Oneida  and 
this  town  just  a  day's  journey,  or  twenty  miles.  Washington's  first 
day's  travel  would  therefore  end  in  Sangerfield ;  and  as  there  was 
near  this  path  on  the  land  afterwards  taken  up  by  Nathaniel  Ford, 
a  spring  of  water  and  near  by  an  Indian  shanty,  used  by  the  Indians 
on  like  occasions,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  General  and  his 
party  stayed  over  night  at  this  place.  This  path  had  been  a  well- 
worn  trail  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  settlement  of  this 
town;  and  although  the  Indians  soon  afterwards  ceased  to  use  it, 
parts  of  it  were  distinctly  visible  as  late  as  the  year  1 849,  when  the 
late  Aaron  Stafford,  who  had  known  it  as  a  boy,  pointed  out  to  the 
writer  forty  or  fifty  rods  of  it  in  the  woods  north  of  the  Dead  pond. 

WATERVILLE. 

The  village  of  Waterville  is  on  Sangerfield  town  lots  Nos.  39 
and  40,  and  on  part  of  lots  Nos.  153,  154,  156  and  158  of  the 
Brothertown  tract  in  Marshall,  and  one  mile  north  of  Sangerfield  Cen- 
ter. It  has  a  free  northern  exposure  along  the  line  of  the  Oriskany, 
is  607  feet  above  Clinton,  781  above  Utica,  1,200  above  the  ocean, 
only  182  feet  lower  than  Mt.  Prospect  State  station  in  Kirkland, 
and,  by  careful  leveling  made  in  September,  1883,  691  feet  below 
Tassel  Hill  State  survey  station,  No.  29.  Its  latitude  is  approxi- 
mately 42  degrees  55  minutes.  It  is  on  the  drift  due  to  its 
geological  situation,  its  depths  averaging  thirty  feet,  and  it  rests 
entirely  on  the  corniferous  limestone.  The  water  in  the  wells  and 
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its  many  springs  all  have  a  flow  from  the  south  over  the  rock  out- 
crop northerly,  and  is  of  uniform  temperature  from  year  to  year, 
being  quite  steadily  at  48  °  F.  in  August  and  47  c  F.  in  February, 
which  is  a  little  warmer  than  is  due  to  its  annual  mean  temperature. 
The  James  Young  well,  on  lot  No.  62,  is  three  degrees  colder  than 
the  village  water,  and  the  Bangs  well  near  the  Tenny  brook  is 
through  seventy  feet  of  drift  and  the  deepest  in  town.  It  is  upon 
the  abundance  of  these  springs  that  its  factory  privileges  rely  for 
their  power,  the  more  copious  of  them  rising  about  thirty  rods  south 
of  the  factory  dam  on  the  westerly  branch  of  the  Oriskany.  A 
lesser  power  is  made  by  the  easterly  branch ;  and  it  is  this  ad- 
vantage that  gave  the  village  its  first  impulse  in  the  improvement  it 
has  since  steadily  maintained.  The  great  swamp,  or  as  the  Indians 
called  it,  "  Skanawis,"  through  which  runs  the  Chenango  river, 
containing  originally  nearly  or  quite  5,000  acres,  was  a  mine  of  un- 
developed wealth  in  its  white  pine  (pinus  strobus)  and  white  cedar 
(Thuja  occidentalis)  timber,  and  this  was  ready  for  use  as  soon  as 
the  mills  were  ready  to  saw  it.  There  were  four  or  five  smaller 
swamps  in  town  ready  to  furnish  the  same  kind  of  lumber,  Mr. 
Norton's  diary  mentioning  two,  one  on  lot  38  and  another  on  lot 
27.  There  was  also  one  on  lot  No.  39,  another  on  lot  No.  40,  and 
another  on  lot  No.  51,  all  very  near  this  water  power.  The  pine 
was  all  manufactured  into  lumber  in  the  town,  most  of  the  mills 
being  owned  in  the  village.  Many  of  those  on  the  smaller  streams 
running  into  the  Chenango  were  owned  by  citizens  outside.  The 
late  Horace  D.  Tower  once  told  me  that  when  a  boy  he  could  hear 
in  a  still,  clear  night  the  ringing  of  fourteen  saw  mills.  Whatever 
there  was  of  its  growing  wealth,  aside  from  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  land,  can  nearly  all  be  traced  to  its  lumber.  Many 
farmers  living  in  the  adjoining  towns  bought  a  few  acres  in  the 
Skanawis  for  its  building  and  fencing  timber;  and  one  of  my 
earliest  recollections  is,  that  in  winter  pine  logs,  cedar  rails  and 
posts  were  in  great  numbers  carried  every  day  from  the  swamps 
thro'  the  village.  The  activity  thus  made  and  its  lumbering  gener- 
ally increased  by  its  distilleries,  gave  the  place  a  very  lively  and 
busy  appearance  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  brought  into  it  much 
travel  and  trade.  It  also  had  the  advantage  of  two  carding  and 
cloth-dressing  shops,  quite  necessary  to  the  needs  of  the  early  set- 
tlers in  using  their  wool  for  clothing.  There  were  two  in  the  Hol- 
low, one  owned  by  William  Osborn,  the  other  by  Isaac  Sheldon. 
The  wool  was  carded  and  made  into  rolls,  taken  home  to  be  spun 
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and  woven  into  flannel,  then  returned  to  the  same  shop  for  fulling 
and  dressing  into  cloth.  Our  older  citizens  will  remember  that  this 
kind  of  cloth  was  all  that  the  thriftiest  families  indulged  in  for  their 
winter's  wear  ;  and  red  or  brown  pressed  flannel  for  the  women  and 
butternut  colored  cloth  for  the  men,  were  the  common  kinds  worn 
both  on  week  days  and  Sundays. 

EARTHENWARE. 

An  industry  peculiar  to  these  early  settlements,  now  confined  to 
large  towns,  was  pottery.  There  were  two  manufactories  in  the 
neighborhood,  one  at  Waterville  and  one  at  the  Center.  The  first 
was  carried  on  by  Jabez  Hancock,  a  native  of  Wilbraham,  Mass, 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  William  Osborn,  and  did  a  thriving 
business  in  making  milk  pans,  and  smaller  domestic  ware.  This 
kind  of  milk  pan  continued  to  be  used  by  the  good  housewives  long 
after  the  introduction  of  tin,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  of  purer 
material. 

In  the  year  1827,  while  at  school  at  Paris  Hill,  I  boarded  in  the 
family  of  the  late  Judge  McNeil,  first  town  clerk  of  the  town  of 
Paris.  The  judge's  wife  was  a  pattern  of  thrift,  neatness  and  good 
sense,  and  for  those  days  had  a  large  dairy.  She  was  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  these  earthen  pans,  saying  that  she  "  would  never  set  her 
milk  in  tin  so  long  as  she  could  get  earthen ;  no  one  could  make 
her  believe  the  tin  was  not  poisonous." 

This  vessel  was  about  the  size  of  our  ordinary  milk  pans,  con- 
siderably deeper  and  thicker,  and  when  full  of  milk,  required  a 
strong  arm  to  lift  it  from  the  shelf.  It  was  glazed  and  easily 
cleansed  and  certainly  carried  the  idea  of  wholesomeness.  Its 
color  was  a  dark,  reddish  brown,  and  of  course  would  not  easily 
show  dirt,  which  perhaps  was  an  element  of  its  popularity,  and  it 
had  to  be  carefully  handled  for  fear  of  breaking.  It  would  be  curi- 
ous to  see  how  an  expert  in  aesthetic  pottery  could  adapt  expres- 
sion of  fitness  to  need,  better  than  this  old-time  utensil.  They  are 
rarely  seen  nowadays,  but  one  occasionally  survives  as  a  repository 
of  garden  seed  packages,  red  peppers,  and  the  like,  on  upper  pan- 
try shelves. 

The  Center  pottery  was  20  or  30  rods  west  of  the  Warren  Kel- 
logg farm  and  was  owned  by  Ephraim  Leach.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Eliza,  became  the  wife  of  Levi  Sanderson,  afterwards 
one  of  the  first  settlers  and  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Galesburg,  111.,  a 
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town  settled  chiefly  by  Oneida  county  people.  Besides  Obadiah 
and  Ephraim,  there  were  on  the  assessment  roll  of  1807  Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah  and  Jonathan.  Only  one  of  the  five  Leaches,  Obadiah, 
spent  a  long  life  in  town  and  none  of  the  name  now  remain. 

The  manufacture  of  brick  in  Waterville  was  begun  soon  after 
1806  by  Elias  Haven,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  and  afterward  continued  in 
his  family,  from  father  to  son,  at  the  Center.  The  business  has 
developed  into  extensive  tile  making  as  well  as  brick,  by  P.  B. 
Haven  &  Son,  and  has  become  an  important  town  industry. 

DISTILLERIES. 

The  late  Amos  Osborn  began  the  distilling  business  in  the  vil- 
lage in  1802.  The  inducements  as  to  locality  were  the  quantity, 
convenience  and  temperature  of  the  spring  water,  the  cheapness  of 
good  building  material,  nearness  of  mills  for  grinding  grain,  and  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  neighboring  farms.  His  still  cost  him  in 
Albany  at  Spencer  Stafford's  store  on  the  i4th  day  of  August, 
1802,  $392,  and  he  began  work  with  nine  bushels  of  grain  per  day, 
distilling  from  each,  nine  to  ten  quarts  of  highwines,  never  running 
over  twelve  bushels  nor  securing  a  greater  yield  until  1813,  when 
finding  himself  able  to  go  into  a  business  more  to  his  choice,  he 
purchased  three  farms  paying  for  the  one  always  occupied  by  him- 
self, $30  per  acre,  part  in  whisky  at  nine  shillings  a  gallon,  and,  for 
another  nine  gallons  of  gin  per  acre.  He  then  sold  his  distillery 
and  went  into  farming.  In  the  course  of  the  next  50  years  this 
distillery  was  succeeded  by  six  others,  besides  two  at  Forge  Hol- 
low two  miles  north  of  this,  and  two  at  the  Center,  five  of  which 
were  in  full  operation  at  one  time,  running  600  bushels  of  grain 
per  day,  and  distilling  from  12  to  15  quarts  from  each  bushel. 
The  firms  in  this  business  have  been  William  Osborn,  Sr.,  Palmer 
&  Kempster,  Park  &  Tower,  Reuben  Tower,  Stanton  Park,  Hub- 
bard  &  Walker,  Reuben  Tower  &  Sons,  Hubbard,  Terry  &  Co.,  (a 
firm  composed  of  Marinus  Hubbard,  Edmund  Terry,  Charles 
Wilkinson,  and  Dewitt  C.  Tower,)  Bacon  &  Tower  and  Grover 
Wilbur  &  Co. 

The  commercial  revulsion  of  1857  and  the  United  States  war 
tax  drove  them  all  out  of  existence.  In  1828,  Reuben  Tower 
commenced  distilling  cider,  purchasing  large  quantities  from  the 
farmers  and  paying  four  and  five  shillings  per  barrel.  In  1840, 
Charlemagne  and  Julius  Tower  began  to  distill  potatoes,  contract- 
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ing  in  several  instances  for  their  delivery  at  ten  cents  per  bushel. 
At  first,  quite  a  profitable  business  was  expected  to  grow  out  of 
this  enterprise,  but  it  proved  disastrous  from  the  liability  of  the 
tubers  to  decay,  large  quantities  having  been  lost  from  this  cause. 
Amos  Osborn,  Reuben  Tower's  Sons,  Grover,  Wilbur  &  Co.,  and 
Bacon  &  Tower  made  not  only  pure  rectified  whisky,  but  brandy 
and  gin.  It  used  to  be  said  that  in  the  days  of  these  distilleries 
the  mania  a  potu  about  here  was  unknown,  and  that  it  was  only 
after  the  imperfect  rectifying  by  their  successors  that  this  delirium 
appeared.  The  alcohol  and  pure  spirits  made  by  Reuben  Tower's 
Sons  and  Grover,  Wilbur  &  Co.  always  commanded  the  highest 
price  in  market. 

All  these  distilleries  fatted  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
it  was  often  the  case  that  their  profits  for  a  whole  year  were  de- 
rived from  only  this  branch  of  the  business.  The  quality  of  the  beef 
was  excellent.  It  was  very  tender  and  high  flavored  and  much  in 
demand  in  the  cities  where  sold.  Their  success  also  in  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  the  animal  while  feeding,  was  extraordinary. 
In  one  notable  instance  a  steer  calf,  bought  by  Erastus  JefTers 
of  his  father-in-law,  Samuel  Clark,  was  owned  and  fatted  by 
the  firm  of  Tower  &  Jeffers,  and  in  September  of  the  year  1838,  at 
the  age  of  four  years  and  six  months,  was  taken  to  New  York  and 
sold.  It  weighed  when  placed  on  the  boat  at  Deansville,  3,775 
pounds.  His  measure  alive  from  button  to  rump  was  nine  feet ; 
girth,  i  o  feet ;  and  height,  five  feet  nine  inches.  This  animal  was 
not  only  a  very  fat  one,  but  was  faultless  in  every  particular.  He 
was  bought  by  a  company  of  butchers  at  Bull's  Head,  New  York 
city,  for  $1,250,  and  after  being  dressed,  his  hide  was  stuffed  and  kept 
at  their  headquarters  as  a  curiosity.  On  every  great  public  display 
or  celebration  by  the  citizens  for  many  years  afterwards,  this  ani- 
mal was  paraded  as  the  "Washington  ox."  It  is  still  preserved  by 
the  butchers'  hide  and  melting  association  of  that  city.  In  Bagg's 
history  of  the  Pioneers  of  Utica,  mention  is  made  of  extraordinary 
animals  exhibited  at  the  Oneida  county  fair  at  Whitestown,  in 
1822.  One  was  a  hog  that  weighed  nine  hundred  pounds.  This 
was  a  porker  raised  and  fattened  at  the  distillery  of  Reuben  Tower 

LEATHER  AND  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

The  first  and  most  continuously  prosperous  industry  in  the  town 
is  that  of  tanning,  which  was  begun  in  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
in  1796,  by  John  Williams,  a  son  of  Ezekiel  Williams  of  New 
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Hartford.  In  1801,  he  removed  the  business  to  Waterville,  where 
he  enlarged  it  on  property  bought  of  Benjamin  White.  He  re- 
mained here  increasing  and  improving  the  business  with  great 
profit,  until  1821,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Chauncey 
Buell,  to  connect  with  it  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and 
to  make  a  market  chiefly  in  the  western  country.  In  the  year 
1826,  after  accumulating  a  handsome  property,  Mr.  Williams  sold 
out  his  entire  interest  to  Mr.  Buell  and  Elihu  Newberry,  and  they 
managed  the  concern  together,  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail.  In 
1832,  Mr.  Buell  bought  out  Mr.  Newberry's  interests,  and  after 
continuing  the  business  alone  for  a  few  years  formed  a  partnership 
with  Norval  C.  Bacon.  About  1840,  Mr.  Buell  became  again 
proprietor  of  the  whole,  and  carried  it  on  until  he  associated  with 
him  his  sons  Edward  and  Samuel.  They  made  a  specialty  of  a 
boot  and  shoe  for  heavy  work  in  lumbering  and  prairie  farming, 
beginning  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  and  extending  through  the 
timbered  and  prairie  states  of  the  west.  The  firm  was  afterwards 
increased  by  Samuel  W.  Goodwin  purchasing  an  interest  in  the 
concern,  and  this  was  prosperous  during  its  term.  For  many  years 
the  manufacture  has  included  all  the  finer  quality  of  boots  and 
shoes  suited  to  nearly  all  markets,  and  the  labor  has  been  done  by 
men  and  women. 

In  1883,  the  Buells  built  a  new  tanning  establishment  greatly 
enlarging  their  business,  and  the  entire  plant,  with  the  increased 
labor  needed  for  all  the  work,  has  added  much  to  the  activity  and 
population  of  the  village. 

Mr.  Chauncey  Buell,  after  a  long  life  of  industry  and  success  in 
business,  setting  a  noble  example  as  citizen  and  Christian,  died  at 
Waterville,  February  nth,  1885,  aged  89  years. 

V 

INVENTIONS. 

Quite  early  in  the  century  when  the  bark  used  in  tanning  was 
ground  under  heavy  stone  wheels  revolving  around  an  upright 
shaft,  Edward  Trask,  taking  hint  from  the  little  spice  grinder  in 
every  kitchen,  invented  a  conical  cast-iron  bark  mill,  and  it  was 
soon  introduced  into  the  tanneries  everywhere  in  the  country.  Its 
manufacture  in  the  village  immediately  followed  ;  and  although 
since  changed  and  very  much  improved,  successively  by  Richard 
Montgomery,  Green  &  Montgomery  and  B.  A.  Beardsley,  it  has 
continued  a  business  to  the  present  time.  In  March,  1832,  Oliver 
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C.  Harris,  taking  his  idea  from  the  Trask  bark  mill,  invented  a 
machine  for  grinding  paint,  which  had  before  been  done  by  moving 
around  in  a  kettle  of  paint  the  half  of  an  iron  ball  having  a  balan- 
cing handle.  The  Harris  mill  does  the  same  work  very  rapidly  in 
one  operation.  Its  manufacture  is  still  continued  by  J.  A.  Berrill 
&  Sons,  the  machine  being  improved  by  their  patent  to  prevent  the 
paint  from  flying  off  when  at  high  speed ;  it  is  now  a  very  import- 
ant industry  in  Waterville,  employing  many  hands  and  distributing 
the  machines  all  over  the  world. 

In  August,  1860,  Lewis  W.  Harris,  a  brother  of  Oliver  C.,  ob- 
serving the  cumbrous  and  slow  way  of  pressing  hops  into  bales  by 
means  of  ropes  and  screws,  invented  a  very  simple  and  easily 
worked  lever  press,  which  went  immediately  into  general  use  ;  and 
its  manufacture  has  since  been  another  business  in  the  village. 
L.  W.  Harris  also  invented  a  double  grinding  coffee  mill,  the  prin- 
ciple like  the  Montgomery  bark  mill.  '  With  this  hand  mill,  not 
only  is  coffee  ground,  but  corn  easily  made  into  meal. 

HOPS. 

In  1821,  Benjamin  Wimble,  an  Englishman,  planted  the  first 
hop  yard  in  Sangerfield  on  land  of  Jotham  Tower,  in  the  west  part 
of  Waterville.  The  enterprise  in  this  town  was  wholly  due  to  the 
fact  that,  with  trifling  cost,  the  swamp  could  supply  the  poles  and 
the  distilleries  the  fertilizers.  It  was  then  believed  that  the  busi- 
ness, all  other  things  being  favorable,  could  not  profitably  be  car- 
ried on  without  abundantly  enriching  the  soil.  And  these  were 
the  causes  that  in  after  years,  placed  the  town  so  much  in  advance 
of  all  its  neighbors  in  hop  growing.  Mr.  Wimble's  yard  consisted 
of  only  four  acres.  The  vines  were  planted  six  feet  apart  and  four 
poles  were  set  in  each  hill.  The  cultivation  was  excellent.  The 
poles  were  lined  across  the  whole  field,  and  the  curve  at  the  top  of 
each,  turning  outwardly  for  the  double  purpose  of  letting  the  sun 
to  the  hills  and  shading  the  space  between,  presented  an  attractive 
appearance  and  was  a  general  curiosity  at  the  time.  Wimble  did 
not  succeed  in  the  business.  At  first  it  was  very  promising,  but 
he  had  borrowed  the  capital,  and  low  prices  following  in  two  or 
three  years  it  proved  disastrous.  His  success,  however,  in  making 
a  large  crop  had  been  complete.  The  yield  was  very  large  and 
favorably  remembered. 

In  1834,  Gurdon  Avery,  of  Hamilton,  Madison  county,  bought 
land  near  the  village  in  Marshall,  and  again  began  the  cultivation. 
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He  had  considerably  increased  his  acreage,  when  Charles  D. 
Palmer  began  another  yard,  and  continued  setting  out  until  he  had 
twenty  acres.  The  business  was  so  successful — such  large  yields— 
in  one  case  3,900  pounds  on  an  acre,  that  it  grew  rapidly,  until 
most  of  the  farms  around  the  village  and  the  swamp  had  hop  fields 
in  cultivation.  It  was  thought  when  the  distilleries  ceased  running 
the  business  would  no  longer  be-  profitable,  but  it  remained  re- 
munerative, small  yields  being  better  than  any  other  kind  of  busi- 
ness, and  it  was  now  undertaken  with  the  view  of  manuring  from 
the  farm  alone,  and  some  of  our  richest  hop  growers  have  made 
their  money  without  any  other  sources  of  fertilization.  There  is 
no  enterprise  among  farmers  depending  so  much  for  production  as 
upon  good  cultivation,  nor  in  a  season  of  low  prices  is  there  any 
so  dependent  upon  mere  luck  for  profit.  A  very  large  yield  of 
well  cured  hops  is  often  worse  than  no  yield,  and  a  very  large  yield 
with  the  price  greater  than  ever  known  before  will  be  equally  bad 
without  judgment  to  realize  it.  Growers  with  every  element  of 
good  management  in  ordinary  farming  are  at  such  times  often  the 
prey  of  extreme  indecision  and  are  morally  powerless  to  act  in  any 
direction.  These  instances  are  repeated  year  after  year  with  no 
improvement.  Sangerfield  is  full  of  such  cases.  I  have  known 
a  hop  grower  with  12,000  pounds  decline  to  sell  until  he  could  get 
a  dollar  a  pound,  then  refuse  a  dollar  and  six  cents,  and  finally, 
after  the  opportunity  was  lost,  chase  the  price  down  till  it  reached 
20  cents,  then  frantically  catch  it  as  better  than  nothing.  Another 
with  10,000  pounds  has  refused  to  sell  at  60  cents,  preferring  to 
wait  until  the  "  p'ise  was  on  the  p'int  of  turning,"  fancying  that  he 
had  always  done  so  and  succeeded,  and  find  himself,  when  the  sea- 
son had  passed,  with  his  hops  on  hand  and  no  demand  for  them. 
One  grpwer  in  town  always  sells  when  they  are  ready  for  market, 
"because  he  can  not  sleep  until  they  are  sold."  Another,  with 
five  successive  crops  on  hand,  has  never  had  the  moral  power  to 
part  with  them  at  any  price.  Another,  after  being  in  the  business 
three  years,  disgusted  with  the  results,  has  sold  out  to  a  neighbor, 
and  that  neighbor  has  cleared  enough  from  the  same  hop  yard  the 
first  year  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  land,  poles  and  tillage.  The  dealers 
in  the  town  have,  as  a  rule,  been  very  fortunate,  though  mere  tem- 
porary speculators  often  have  not  been.  One  instance  in  1882 
was  an  important  exception,  the  speculator  clearing  $60,000.  But 
another  quite  as  notable  was  the  loss  of  $30,000.  From  this  small 
four  acre  field  of  Benjamin  Wimble,  in  1822,  the  business  has  in- 
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creased  until  the  present  time,  when  nearly  every  farm  in  town  has 
its  hop  yard.  This  industry  has  given  rise  to  another  quite  new 
and  of  marked  character  and  success — the  hop  extract  business— 
which  as  yet  is  confined  to  this  village.  The  lupuline  of  the  hop, 
which  is  its  valuable  product  or  principle,  if  left  in  the  strobile  and 
stored,  in  any  way  yet  known,  loses  its  strength,  and  in  two  or 
three  years  becomes  nearly  worthless.  This  process  chemically 
extracts  this  element,  reducing  the  weight  to  a  twelfth  of  the 
pressed  hops,  and  is  preserved  in  cans  pure  for  an  indefinite 
time. 

New  experiences  in  hop  growing  are  annually  arising,  and  upon 
them  depend  extremes  never  before  known  or  anticipated.  This 
is  the  case  the  current  year,  when  the  entire  crop  of  the  State  is 
quite  destroyed  by  the  hop  aphis,  or  some  disease  that  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  this  insect  or  is  its  constant  attendant.  Two 
varieties  of  the  hop,  the  "Palmer  seedling"  and  "Humphrey" 
having  a  wide  cultivation  in  this  country,  have  been  originated  by 
Waterville  cultivators,  one  by  Charles  D.  Palmer  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Palmer  is  an  early,  though  not  very  produc- 
tive, variety,  and  the  Humphrey  is  a  late  but  more  vigorous  and 
prolific  one.  Both  are  popular  for  special  objects. 

NEARNESS  TO  PLACES  OF  GEOLOGICAL  INTEREST. 

The  vicinity  of  Waterville  to  localities  of  interest  in  geology  and 
palaeontology,  is  quite  marked.  A  walk  of  twenty  minutes  from 
the  village  will  take  one  to  the  coal  seams  of  the  Marcellus  shale 
and  its  abundant  associated  fossils.  Continuing  up  the  little  creek 
where  these  appear,  one  soon  arrives  at  the  plant  beds  of  this 
period ;  40  feet  higher,  and  half  an  hour  more,  will  bring  one  to 
two  ravines  heading  under  the  south  side  of  Tassel  Hill,  where  the 
water  falls  over  the  hard  rocks  of  the  lower  Hamilton  filled  with 
the  curtain  fucoid,  with  which  is  there  associated  the  Leiorh- 
ynchus  limitaris,  supposed  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  Marcellus. 

Professor  Hall,  in  a  State  report,  says  that  "the  Marcellus  shale  in 
Central  New  York  rarely  exceeds  fifty  feet  in  thickness,"  but  from 
this  point  down  to  the  coal  seam,  which  is  within  ten  feet  of  the 
cornifernous  limestone,  it  is  at  least  350  feet  normally  measured. 

An  afternoon  ramble  to  the  Greenslit  quarries  on  the  railroad, 
which  here  begins  to  rise  on  the  dip  of  the  corniferous  limestone 
to  the  highest  summit  level,  1,420  feet  above  tide,  will  furnish  a  good 
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study  of  many  of  its  brachiopods,  cephalopods  and  crustaceans  ; 
notably  also  many  relics  of  the  earliest  American  vertebrate 
fishes. 

Four  miles  west,  at  Oriskany  Falls,  the  entire  New  York  series, 
except  the  Cauda  Galli  and  Schoharie  Grits,  from  the  Marcellus 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Lower  Helderberg,  here  a  mere  seam 
of  the  Tentaculite  limestone,  are  to  be  seen  at  almost  one  view ; 
and  four  miles  south  on  the  hill  near  the  Cherry  Valley  turnpike, 
400  feet  higher,  are  hundreds  of  boulders  of  many  tons  each  in 
weight  of  the  corniferous  limestone,  Oriskany  sandstone  and 
Upper  Pentamerus,  which  have  been  removed  by  the  ice  to  this 
ridge  from  the  village  ledges.  •  One  more  trip  two  miles  north  of 
Waterville,  down  the  east  branch  of  the  Oriskany  creek,  reaches 
the  Upper  Onondaga  salt  group  of  Professor  Hall,  usually  termed 
the  waterlime,  noted  as  a  locality  of  the  fossil  crustacean,  known 
as  the  Eurypterus,  and  where  the  earliest  air-breathing  scorpion 
yet  found  in  America  was  discovered.  This  representative  of  an- 
cient insect  or  spider  life,  until  quite  recently  believed  to  have  no 
representative  earlier  than  those  in  the  carboniferous  rocks,  which 
are  ages  more  recent  in  the  earth's  history,  is  a  fine  specimen,  and 
may  be  even  older  than  either  of  the  two  found  in  Sweden  and 
Scotland. 

A  railroad  ride  of  half  an  hour  will  set  a  visitor  down  on  the 
reddish  gray  ledges  of  the  Medina  sandstone  at  the  entrance  of 
Rogers  Glen,  ("Swift  creek"  of  Vanuxem,)  from  where  he  may 
leisurely  examine  all  the  New  York  groups  above  to  the  Salina. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  many  neighborhoods  in  the  south 
part  of  the  county  share  in  these  advantages;  and  indeed,  the 
whole  county,  from  its  extreme  north-east  corner,  includes  all  the 
known  rocks  from  where,  on  the  third  day  of  creation,  the  dry  land 
of  Scripture  first  appeared  through  nearly  or  quite  half  the  Ameri- 
can series  of  the  earth's  crust;  thus  furnishing  a  record  of  the 
Almighty's  work  in  the  beginning,  of  easy  reference  and  examina- 
tion to  any  person  interested  in  physical  research,  or  the  "  spiritual 
element  of  geological  history." 


Laying  of  the  Historical  Stone 

OF    THE 

UTICA  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


OCTOBER  8,  1888. 


The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  City  of  Utica, 
when  its  noble  building  on  the  corner  of  Bleecker  and  Charlotte 
streets  was  approaching  completion,  formally  invited  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society  to  take  charge  of  the  laying  of  a  "  historical 
stone "  in  the  main  entrance.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  September  17,  1888,  and  the  invitation  was  urged  by 
Messrs.  W.  R.  Rowlands  the  President,  and  G.  R.  Shurtleff  the 
Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  expressed  the  desire  of  that 
Association  that  this  Society  should  take  in  hand  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  ceremony.  President  Roberts,  while  avowing  the  dis- 
position of  the  Society  to  participate,  deprecated  the  apparent 
assumption  of  credit  and  importance,  which  belonged  solely  to 
those  who  had  labored  with  such  zeal  and  fidelity  in  procuring  the 
means  for  the  erection  of  this  important  structure.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  discussion,  the  following  resolutions,  introduced  by 
Dr.  Bagg,  were  adopted,  viz. : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  receives  with  gratification  the  invitation  to  take 
part  in  the  laying  of  the  Historical  Stone  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Building,  and  that  it  accepts  the  same  with  pleasure. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to 
confer  with  a  committee  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  to  making  arrangements  for  the 
proper  observance  of  the  occasion. 

These  two  committees,  as  suggested,  together,  subsequently 
arranged  the  order  of  ceremonies.  The  meeting  adjourned,  to 
participate  in  the  occasion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  proper  that  an  account  of 
this  proceeding  should  be  incorporated  in  these  Transactions. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  4  p.  M.,  a  large  crowd  assembled  on  the 
corner  of  Bleecker  and  Charlotte  streets  to  witness  the  ceremonies 
attending  the  laying  of  the  historical  stone.  A  platform  had  been 
erected  for  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  exercises.  Upon  a 
desk,  at  its  front,  lay  the  Bible  of  the  Park  Baptist  Church,  which 
was  used  in  the  old  Bleecker  Street  Baptist  Church  for  many  years. 
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After  a  selection  by  Koehl  &  Perkins'  band,  prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Dr.  I.  S.  Hartley,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  a 
chapter  from  the  Bible  was  read  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Maxon,  rector  of 
Trinity  Church.  President  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  of  the  Oneida  His- 
torical Society,  and  chairman  of  the  occasion,  then  spoke  as 
follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  E.   H.   ROBERTS. 

The  incident  which  brings  us  together  points  backward  and  for- 
ward into  history.  You  build  a  structure  about  which  your  hopes 
cluster,  on  the  site  of  a  demolished  edifice  of  which  the  memories 
will  always  echo  in  our  local  annals.  You  are  repeating  here  the 
experience  to  which  the  explorations  and  the  monuments  of  the 
Old  World  bear  testimony.  Wherever  cities  have  stood,  successive 
homes  and  temples,  even  successive  tiers  of  graves  rise  one  upon 
the  other  to  mark  the  progress  of  time.  Civilization  has  its  strata, 
like  geology,  its  eozoic  and  its  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks.  Under 
the  Asiatic  villages,  under  modern  Rome  and  modern  Athens,  lie 
buried  the  ruins  of  their  days  of  glory  and  of  splendor. 

The  material  structure  which  stood  here  has  been  renewed,  but 
the  historic  walls  which  were  pulled  down  did  not  carry  with  them 
the  hallowed  influences  which  went  forth  from  this  spot,  the  re- 
ligious revivals  which  blessed  it,  the  moral  and  social  and  benevolent 
activities  which  found  voice  here,  the  music  and  the  eloquence 
which  have  not  died  and  shall  not  die  from  our  hearts.  You  have 
laid  your  foundations  on  these  influences ;  these  memories  enter 
into  your  walls ;  you  rise  to  a  higher  plane  for  all  that  has  been 
done  and  achieved  here. 

The  Oneida  Historical  Society  takes  part  in  these  exercises  to 
connect  this  fruitful  and  precious  past  with  the  future,  which  is  in 

so  large  measure   entrusted  to  the  Young  Men's   Christian  Asso- 

•  *.-  • 

ciation. 

The  duty  and  the  privilege  of  speaking  upon  themes  which  open 
so  broadly  into  the  past  and  the  future,  have  been  assigned 'to 
fitting  representatives  of  these  two  organizations,  to  whom,  I  am 
sure,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  listen. 
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Edward   Curran  made   the   address   for  the   Oneida   Historical 
Society.     He  spoke  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  CURRAN. 

Members  and  Friends  of  the  Utica  Young  Merfs  Christian  Association  : 

As  we  come  together  to  lay  the  historical-stone  of  your  building, 
thoughts  of  other  historical  stones  spring  into  our  minds.      The 
people    who  a   hundred  years   ago   owned  all  the  country  about 
us,    had    a    sacred  stone.       It    now    rests  on  a  mound  in  Forest 
Hill  cemetery.     That   stone   gave  its   name   to  that  people,   the 
Oneidas,  the  Children  of  the  Stone.     On  that  stone  their  warriors 
had  their  ears  slit  to  prepare  them  for  battle,  and  they  placed  on  it 
the  scalps  of  their  enemies.     Around  it  they  gathered  in  council. 
In  the  war  that  gave  our  nation  independence  the  Oneidas  called 
that  stone  to  witness  their  oath  to  fight  on  the  side  of  our  ances- 
tors, faithful  allies  that  they  proved.     The  Oneidas  worshipped  the 
stone   as  the  Great  Spirit.     It  was  the  corner-stone  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  and   dimly,  if  at  all,   did  the  poor  Indians  see  beyond  their 
sacred  stone  into  the    spirit    world.        But  as  for  you,  while  be- 
holding with  joy  the  historical  stone  laid  that   may  carry   in    its 
bosom  very  much  of   our   history   to   a   future  generation,  while 
beholding  the  corner-stone  of  your  building  laid  and  the  walls  of 
the  fair  structure  rapidly  rising  before  you,  Isaiah  and  Paul  have 
put  clay    on   your    eyes.       And  now   with  eyes  of   faith  you  be- 
hold a  spiritual  building,  fairer  and  grander  far  than  any  earthly 
building,    and    every   lover   of   God   in   heaven  and  on    earth   is 
built  into   it   as   a   "  lively  stone ; "    and  God  has  laid  for  it  "  a 
foundation,    a  precious  corner-stone,"  "Jesus  Christ  himself  being 
the    chief  corner-stone;    in    whom    all   the   building   fitly  framed 
together  groweth  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord ;  in  whom  ye  also 
are  builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  spirit." 
May  the    laying    of  the  foundation    of   a  building   of   your  own 
typify  and  prophesy  the  building  of  your  lives,  and  the  life  of  your 
Association  as  well,  on  that   "tried  stone,"  on  that   "  sure  founda- 
tion." 

When  Paul  carried  the  gospel  into  Macedonia,  he  first  abode  at 
Philippi,  and  on  the  Sabbath  day  he  went  to  a  place  "where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,"  and  there  began  his  work.  We 
esteem  you  fortunate  in  building  your  home  in  a  place  "  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made;"  a  place  where  for  more  than 
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sixty  years  the  gospel  has  been  preached  and  taught,  and  prayers 
and  alms  have  ascended  to  God.*  Especially  hallowed  to  you, 
young  men  of  the  Association,  should  the  spot  be  as  the  scene  of 
the  most  fruitful  labors  of  the  Association  in  its  earliest  years; 
for  here,  under  your  auspices,  the  people  of  this  city  gathered  for 
prayer  and  conference  every  morning  in  the  spring  of  1858,  and  a 
quiet  but  widespread  revival  of  religion  was  the  fruit.  Here,  too, 
at  that  time  was  given  you  by  the  young  ladies  of  Utica,  this  beauti- 
ful copy  of  the  Bible,  the  sole  relic  you  now  have  of  your  early 
years ;  and  here  you  promised  to  strive  to  repay  the  gift  by  doing 
your  utmost  for  the  brothers  and  friends  of  those  fair  givers,  f 
When  the  country  about  here  was  a  wilderness  unbroken  save  by 
the  corn  fields  of  the  Indians,  and  the  first  paths  and  roads  were 
being  opened  through  the  woods,  every  stream  must  be  forded. 
On  an  old  map  in  the  County  Clerk's  Office  you  will  find  the 
early  road  coming  up  the  Mohawk  Valley  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  turning  down  along  the  left  bank  of  Bagg's  creek  to  the 
river.  From  the  mouth  of  Bagg's  creek  down  the  river  towards 
Kip's  Landing  at  the  mouth  of  Sulphur  Springs  creek  the  water  in  the 
river  was  shallow,  and  the  bottom  was  pebbly,  and  many  a  time  in  my 
boyhood  have  I  raced  with  other  small  boys  up  and  down  those  shal- 
lows. This  reach  of  shallow  water  with  a  pebbly  bottom  was  the  best 
fording  place  of  the  Mohawk  in  this  vicinity,  and  here  the  road 
crossed  the  stream.  Along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  which 
was  the  higher  bank,  old  Fort  Schuyler  was  built  to  command  the 
ford.  For  a  time  the  stream  here  may  be  said  to  have  divided  the 
White  Man's  country  from  the  Indian's  country ;  at  the  ford  you 
passed  from  one  into  the  other.  This  fording-place  gave  birth  to 
<Fort  Schuyler.  The  two  gave  birth  to  a  hamlet,  from  which  sprang 
a  village,  which  grew  into  our  city  of  Utica.  It  was  the  fording- 
place  that  made  Utica. 

It  may  not  be  too  fanciful  a  thought  to  suggest  that  you  young 
men  may  learn  a  lesson  from  this  bit  of  history.  Many  young  men 
are  growing  up  here,  and  many  are  coming  to  our  city  from  the 
country.  Each  one  is  making  the  journey  of  life.  Each  one  is  in 
,one  of  two  kingdoms,  either  in  the  kingdom  of  God  or  in  the  kingdom 
of  this  world.  If  by  your  efforts  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  you  will 
make  your  Association  a  good  fording-place  to  cross  from  the  kingdom 
of  this  world  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  if  you  will  dwell  so 

*  Note  i  at  end  of  this  address.  t  Note  2  at  end  of  this  address. 
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heartily  in  the  kingdom  of  God  that  your  love  of  it  and  enjoyment 
of  it  shall  attract  many  of  these  young  men  to  cross  through  the 
ford  into  the  kingdom  of  your  choice,  then  your  fording-place  may 
be  to  you  what  the  old  Fort  Schuyler  fording-place  was  to  Utica, 
in  its  infancy. 

The  church  societies  which  worshipped  on  this  spot  have  retired 
from  the  business  parts  of  the  city.  You,  on  the  contrary,  have 
come  into  the  very  midst  of  the  business  life  of  our  city.  Your  doors 
will  be  wide  open  every  day  from  early  morning  till  late  evening. 
I  well  understand  that  one  object  of  your  locating  here  is  that 
you  may  get  for  your  support  good  rent  for  the  stores  on  th$ 
ground  floor  of  your  building.  But  I  believe  you  have  been  drawn 
here  also  by  other  good  motives.  You  wish  to  make  your  Christi- 
anity, not  a  treasure  to  be  hidden,  but  a  life  tq  be  lived  among  your 
fellows,  not  offensively  but  pleasantly,  not  obtrusively  but  winningly. 
Instead  of  getting  away  from  the  world,  you  want  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  it,  there  by  God's  blessing,  to  be  light  and  help  and  cheer.  You 
intend  to  illustrate  your  Christianity  by  your  truthfulness,  your  fidelity, 
your  courtesy,  your  cheerfulness  in  your  every  day  business  and  social 
life.  You  seek  to  be  diligent  in  business,  you  seek  to  make  money, 
but  you  also  seek  to  do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should 
do  to  you.  You  seek  to  make  money,  but  in  no  other  way  than 
by  doing  some  useful  service.  You  seek  to  use  your  money  to  attain 
the  best  ends  by  the  best  means.  And  if  you  do  not  make  much 
money,  you  seek  to  be  content  with  the  talents  and  the  lot  God  has 
given  you.  To  strengthen  you  in  carrying  out  these  high  aims  you 
want  your  Association-home,  with  its  help  and  companionship,  near 
by.  I  venture  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  business  men  of  our  city,  we 
approve  your  aims,  and  we  welcome  you  here  to  your  permanent 
home.  We  wish  that  your  Association  may  enter  into  our  little 
world  in  this  city  as  leaven,  and  leaven  the  whole  lump  ;  for  there 
is  not  one  of  us  older  ones  who  does  not  know  in  his  heart  how 
blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  be  led  even  by  a  child  into  these  good  ways 
you  seek  ;  and  not  one  of  us  but  knows  that  a  better  and  happier 
life  than  he  now  leads  is  possible  and  desirable. 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  sixteen  miles  west- 
ward along  this  road  that  runs  in  front  of  your  building,  Governor 
George  Clinton  gathered  the  Six  Nations,  to  make  a  treaty  about 
their  lands,  and  to  pay  them  money.  After  the  business  was  done 
Governor  Clinton  placed  on  the  flag-staff  at  the  foot  of  Dominick 
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street,  near  the  Mohawk  and  the  fort,  a  bag  of  gold  to  be  a  prize  to 
the  swiftest  runner.  The  race  course  ran  straight  to  the  west,  along 
what  is  now  Dominick  street,  to  the  spot  where  the  United  States 
Arsenal  was  built  ;  there  it  turned  a  stake  and  returned  to  the 
flag-staff.  Each  of  the  six  nations  chose  a  runner.  The  Oneidas 
chose  for  their  champion  Little  Paul  Powlis,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  the 
youngest  son  of  Paul  Powlis,  Chief  of  the  Oneidas. 

The  runners  formed  in  line  in  the  order  in  which  they  inhabited 
the  "  Long  House, "   as  they  called  their  beautiful  country  stretch- 
ing  from  the  Hudson  to   Lake  Erie.     First   stood  the   Mohawk 
famous   for  his   great  size  and  his   swiftness,   next  him  and  hardly 
reaching   his  shoulder  stood   Little   Paul,   next  the  Onondaga  and 

I 

the  others,  all  men  mature  and  tried.  "  Younger  Brother '  the 
other  tribes  called  the  Oneidas,  and  now  they  called  little  Paul 
"Younger  Brother,"  and  laughed  at  him.  At  the  tap  of  the  drum 
the  runners  were  off.  Out  to  the  turning  stake  they  ran  like  deer, 
keeping  almost  abreast.  The  last  to  turn  the  stake,  Little  Paul 
now  drew  up  and  passed  one  after  another,  till  only  the  big  Mohawk 
led  him.  A  moment  more  at  the  quarter  post  Little  -Paul  with  a 
whoop  of  triumph  flew  past  the  big  Mohawk  too,  and  in  another 
minute  he  had  reached  the  flag-staff  and  won  the  race.  Young 
men,  may  you  be  like  that  youriger  brother. 

You  will  tell  me  your  aim  is  to  develop  something  higher  than 
your  physical  nature  ;  to  gain  something  better  than  swiftness  of 
foot,  and  wind,  and  pluck.  I  grant  it,  and  I  approve  of  it ;  and 
yet, — I  wish  every  member  of  your  Association  might  also  learn  to 
run  like  Little  Paul  Powlis.  It  would  bring  you  more  virtues  than 
you  now  dream  of.  Little  Paul  Powlis  became  Chief  of  the  Oneidas. 

xEvery  home  is  something  more  to  its  occupants  than  the  build- 
ing itself.  So  many  associations  of  joy  and  sorrow  cluster  around 
it  that  it  seems  to  have  a  soul  of  its  own.  A  big  building  such  as 
yours  will  be,  where  many  persons  make  a  home,  has  a  different 
soul  for  each  one  of  those  persons ;  because  each  one  creates 
the  soul  which  the  home  has  for  him. 

Young  men,  what  kind  of  a  soul  will  you  create  for  this  new 
home  you  are  building  ?  Do  you  remember  Cole's  picture  of  a 
youth  on  the  voyage  of  life  ?  The  youth  is  gliding  down  a 
narrow  stream  in  his  boat,  holding  the  rudder,  while  his  eyes 
are  fixed  in  hope  and  joy  on  the  far  off  castle  in  the  air  his  fancy 
has  built  as  the  home  he  will  seek.  I  bid  you  hang  a  copy  of 
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that  picture  on  your  walls.  I  bid  you  catch  the  inspiration  of  the 
artist.  I  bid  each  one  of  you  to  imagine  a  soul  for  your  new 
home,  the  noblest,  the  sweetest,  the  strongest  soul  you  can  im- 
agine ;  and  then  with  joy  and  hope  and  heavenly  aspiration,  go 
and  make  it  the  true  soul  to  you  of  your  Association  home. 

The  members  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  are  proud  of  the 
history  made  on  this  spot  in  the  old  church  you  have  pulled  down. 
We  will  hope  in  the  future  to  brighten  many  a  page  of  our  records 
with  the  stories  of  the  arms  forged  and  the  men  trained  in  your  new 
building.  But  we  have  a  wish  far  above  this.  There  is  another  his- 
tory, written  not  by  the  hand  of  man,  a  history  whose  glory  is  trans- 
cendent and  eternal,  and  we  wish  with  all  our  hearts,  and  as  our 
crowning  wish,  that  this  building  and  your  Association  may  be  the 
means  of  filling  many  a  page  of  that  history, — many  a  page  of 
"  the  Lamb's  book  of  life." 


NOTE  i .  The  early  history  of  the  church  building,  which  was  taken 
down  to  clear  a  site  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building,  was  most  happily  related  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Seward  to 
the  Oneida  Historical  Society  in  May,  1887.  That  building  was 
well  styled  by  him  as  "historically  the  most  famous  in  our  city. 
For  two  decades  after  it  was  built,  it  was  the  scene,  time  after 
time,  of  great  religious  awakening,  of  meetings  held  to  promote 
the  cause  of  humanity,  the  reformation  of  society  and  of  civil 
government.  It  was  the  favorite  place  for  conventions  of  every 
kind." 

It  was  built  in  1825-6  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  by  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  used  by  that  church  until  1840, 
when  the  society  disbanded.  It  was  the  main  scene  of  a  revival 
in  1838,  under  the  preaching  of  Elder  Jacob  Knapp,  when  eight 
hundred  persons  were  converted. 

The  building  was  used  in  1841-2  by  a  short-lived  Congrega- 
tional Society. 

In  September,  1843,  Rev.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine  began  preaching  in 
it  with  a  view  of  organizing  a  Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  in  July, 
1844,  Westminster  Presbyterian  Society  was  organized,  and  it 
occupied  the  building  a  year  longer. 

In  1845,  the  Bleecker  Street  Baptist  Society  rented  it.  In  1847 
they  bought  it,  and  they  occupied  it  forty-three  years,  until  the 
spring  of  1888,  under  one  pastor,  a  most  useful  and  active  society, 
and  an  especially  favorite  home  for  young  people. 
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About  1830,  a  town  clock  was  placed  in  the  steeple,  and  for  the 
next  twenty  years  the  townspeople  took  their  time  from  the  clock, 
and  for  some  years  the  strokes  of  the  clock  hour  by  hour  were 
echoed  at  night  by  the  watchman,  "  Two  o'clock,  and  all's  well." 


NOTE  2 .  The  Utica  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organ- 
ized February  10, 1858, in  the  lecture  room  of  Westminster  Church. 
The  officers  and  committees  for  the  first  year  were  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT — Edward  Curran. 

VICE-PRESIDENT — Edward  R.  Bates. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY — Robert  S.  Williams. 

TREASURER — Edwin  L.  Swartwout. 

RECORDING  SECRETARY — G.  Clarence  Churchill. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS — E.  R.  Bates,  President  ex-Officio ;  John 
C.  Hoyt,  of  Broad  Street  Baptist  Church;  G.  W.  M.  Lewis,  of 
Bleecker  Street  Baptist  Church  ;  Theo.  S.  Sayre,  of  First  Presby- 
terian Church  ;  G.  C.  Churchill,  of  Reformed  Dutch  Church ;  C. 
C.  Langford,  of  Westminster  Church;  Henry  Beckwith,  of  Corn 
Hill  Methodist  Church ;  William  Gries,  of  Lutheran  Church ; 
Williamson  Spruce,  of  Trinity  Church ;  George  F.  Bugbee,  of 
Grace  Church. 


The  Chairman  then  introduced  Robert  Weidensall.  Secretary  of 
the  International  Committee  and  the  oldest  Secretary  in  the 
Association.  He  is  a  graduate  from  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettys- 
burg, and  one  of  the  best  known  laymen  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
He  said  : 

It  affords  me  unusual  satisfaction  to  see  so  large  a  crowd 
gathered  for  the  best  object  in  the  world.  There  is  no  building 
that  can  be  put  up  in  a  town  that  will  command  the  respect  that  a 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  hall  will  command.  Hotels, 
court  houses  and  town  halls  used  to  be  the  most  important  build- 
ings, but  no  town  is  now  complete  without  a  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  building.  It  commands  the  respect  of  business 
and  professional  men  and  all  who  visit  the  place.  I  am  going  WTest 
to  attend  the  Iowa  State  Convention,  and  will  be  glad  to  take  with 
me  your  greetings  and  the  inspiration  you  give  to  the  work.  You 
are  making  records  to-day,  and  we  will  learn  great  and  wonderful 
things  from  you  who  live  in  this  old  town. 

Russell  H.  Wicks  then  spoke  for  the  Y.  M.'C.  A.  as  follows  : 
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MR.  WICKS'  ADDRESS. 
Mr.   Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Some    one    has    said,    "The    most     laudable    ambition    is    to. 
be    wise,    and    the    greatest  wisdom   is   to    be    good."     We    can- 
not   all    be    rich    or    famous ;    only   now    and   then    one    climbs 
to    the    top    of    earthly     fortune,    but    goodness    is    within     the 
reach  of  the  humblest  mortal  on  earth.     It  is  also   equally  true 
that  the  happinness  and  contentment  of  the  individual  is   precisely 
measured  by  what  that  life  of  his  has  accomplished.     Diogenes, 
upon  being  asked  who  were  the  noblest  men  in  the  world,  replied : 
"  Those  who  despise  riches,  glory,  pleasures,   and,  lastly,  life  ;  and 
who  overcome  poverty,  infamy,  pain  and  death,  bearing  them  with 
an  undaunted  mind."     We  have  learned  by  experience   that  char- 
acter is  refined  and  made  pure,  not  by  prosperity,  but  by  adversity. 
It  is  not  the  furnace  alone  that  refines  the  iron,  but   every  blow  of 
the  hammer.     This  fact  is  pregnant  with  meaning  when  we  realize 
that  character  is  the   essence  of  life,  and  it    alone    survives    the 
ravages   and   conflicts  of  the   years,  and  finally   enters  upon   the 
higher  life  beyond.     We  often  marvel  at   the  little,   comparatively, 
that  history  or  tradition  preserves  of  the  experiences  of  the  human 
family.     Generations  come  and  go,- and  only  here  and  there  a  deed 
rises  above  the  average  level  of  human  endeavor,  upon   which  the 
radiant  light  of  another  generation  is   permitted  to   fall.     We  fre- 
quently hear  people  alluding  to  their  ancestors,  not  precisely  in  the 
way  of  the  young  fellow  who   boasted  to  a  farmer   of  his   ancient 
family,  laying  great  stress   upon  his   having  been  descended  from 
an  illustrious  man  who  had  lived  several  generations  ago.     "  So 
much  the  worse  for  you,"  replied  the  farmer,  "  for  we  find  the  older 
the  seed  the  poorer  the  crop."     But  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them  all 
only  a  fragment   of  their  individual  history  is   saved.     The  same 
speechless  oblivion  that  shuts  them  away  from   our  mortal  vision 
will  soon  insist  upon  our  retirement,  and  that  of  us  which  will  live 
as  the  joyful  and   priceless   heritage  of  our  posterity  will  not  be  a 
princely  estate,  or  a  titled  name,  but  the  imperial  virtue  of  an  un- 
selfish love   for  our   fellow  men.     All   along   the  pathway  of  the 
centuries,  every  known   system  of  government  has   tried  its  own 
idea   of  national   supremacy,   and   whenever    or   wherever  it  has 
sought  to  perpetuate  its   peculiar  system  regardless  of  the  moral 
character  of  its  individual    subjects,    that    government,    however 
great  in  material  interests,  has  gone  down. 
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Our  nineteenth  century  civilization  we  believe  is  transcendently 
higher,  but  it  will  endure  only  as  it  falls  into  line  and  harmony  with 
the   divine   idea    "that    righteousness    exalts    and    sin    debases    a 
people,"  that  insists  upon  personal  purity  and  integrity,  and  seeks 
by  high  and  holy  methods  to  give  mankind  a  truer  appreciation  of 
life's  fair  gifts  and  centers  a  character  in  the  eternal  truth.     To-day 
in   our  favored  land  we  are   face   to   face  with  this   question  of 
national  duration.     Therefore  we  say :     "  All  hail  to   every  means 
that  will  improve  and  elevate  our  people."     What  the  world  needs, 
what  this   country  needs,  what  this  State  needs,  what  this  city  of 
Utica  needs  to-day,   more   than  all   else,  is  not  so  much  manu- 
factories, not  greater  industries,   not   more   miles  of  railroad,  but 
scattered  all  through  its  social,   industrial  and  political  activities,  a 
larger  number  of  aggressive,  fearless,  consecrated  men,  who  will  be 
as  loyal  and  enthusiastic  for  Christ  and  His  teachings  as  they  now 
are  in  their  political  affiliations.     It  is  not  so  much  what  we  think 
or  say.     It  is  our  daily  living  that  reveals   the  natural  portrait  of 
our  inner  selves.     By  this  picture  we  are  known.     Let  it  once  be 
fully  understood  that  a  man  is  sincere,  and  he  has  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  community. 

The  aim  and  steadfast  purpose  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  to  encourage  young  men  in  this  broad  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  life ;  it  seeks  to  build  up  the  whole  man,  to  let  the 
light  in  upon  all  sides  of  his  nature.  In  its  eagerness  to  win  and 
improve  the  soul,  it  does  not  forget  to  train  and  adorn  the  body 
and  mind,  the  beautiful  temple  in  which  it  dwells.  In  a  word,  it 
tries  to  get  hold  of  the  young  men  before  they  are  lost.  It  recog- 
nizes no  caste,  no  class  distinction  ;  moral  character  alone  is  the 
passport  to  its  privileges  and  advantages,  while  it  aims  to  lift  up 
and  save  all  for  whom  the  Saviour  died.  A  little  girl,  on  being 
asked  to  what  church  her  mother  belonged,  said  the  "Lutheran." 
"And  your  father?"  said  the  gentleman.  "He  is  nothing,"  said 
she,  and  then  added :  "And  not  much  of  that."  The  Association 
is  not  the  church,  yet  it  is  a  part  of  the  church  universal ;  therefore 
it  is  non-sectarian,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  by  the 
multiplication  of  such  organizations  as  this  that  the  church  is  to 
reach  the  outlying  millions  with  her  sacred  ministrations.  Two 
persons  were  once  disputing  so  loudly  on  the  subject  of  religion 
that  they  awoke  a  big  dog  which  had  been  sleeping  on  the  hearth 
before  them,  and  he  forthwith  barked  most  furiously.  An  old  divine 
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present,  who  had  been  quietly  sipping  his  tea  while  the  disputants 
were  talking,  gave  the  dog  a  kick,  and  exclaimed :  "  Hold  your 
tongue,  you  silly  brute;  you  know  no  more  about  it  than  they  do." 
The  Association  avoids  all  this  kind  of  disputation-  and  controversy, 
and  attempts  only  to  teach  the  plain,  simple  gospel  of  the  new 
kingdom. 

There  has  been  some  uneasiness  and  not  .a  little  scolding  at  the 
slow  progress  made  by  our  Association.  It  has,  however,  simply 
obeyed  the  universal  law  of  all  substantial  growth,  and  that  is 
always  provokingly  and  necessarily  slow.  Institutions,  like  plants? 
are  never  born ;  they  must  struggle  up  into  the  light  if  they  are  to 
be  trusted.  It  is  told  that  when  the  old  flint-lock  guns  were  in  use 
a  man  was  out  hunting  and  snapped  at  a  squirrel.  The  flint  struck 
fire,  but  the  piece  not  going  off,  he  took  it  from  his  shoulder, 
looked  down  into  the  barrel,  and  saw  the  charge  just  starting, 
when,  bringing  it  to  his  shoulder  again,  it  went  off  and  killed  the 
squirrel.  So,  if  the  Association  gun  has  hung  fire  a  little  it  is  now 
on  its  feet ;  it  has  won  its  place,  and  best  of  all,  it  is  anchored  to 
experience.  We  have  only  words  of  highest  praise  for  the  earnest, 
patient  men  who  have  withstood  the  merciless  worryings  and  dis- 
couragements of  all  these  years ;  who,  against  alarming  odds,  have 
brought  our  organization  up  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  and 
placed  it  on  a  hill  in  full  view,  where  all  may  see  and  admire. 

This  building,  whose  foundation  rests  upon  the  rock  of  ages,  is 
the  blessed  harvest  of  long,  long  years  of  toil  and  anxiety,  and 
when  completed  will  change  the  whole  character  of  our  Association 
work.  It  will  no  longer  be  crippled  and  dependent,  but  it  will 
take  its  rightful  place  among  the  most  worthy  institutions  of  our 
beautiful  city.  Its  appeal  to  the  youth  of  Utica  and  vicinity  is 
enhanced  a  thousand  fold  by  reason  of  its  independence  and  mag- 
nificence. No  niggard  hand  is  here  in  the  selection  of  this  valuable 
location,  no  selfish  motive  has  uplifted  these  walls.  It .  is  the 
splendid  gift  of  a  generous  and  thoughtful  people.  It  says  in  no 
uncertain  voice  to  our  young  men,  "  No  effort  too  great,  no  gift  too 
costly  to  win  your  life  for  truth."  Not  long  ago,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  I  was  on  my  way  to  our  sister  city  of  Rome.  Passing 
Oriskany,  there  in  stately  pride  stood  the  historic  monument  with 
Us  silent  finger  pointing  away  into  the  heavens.  The  breath  of  the 
June  meadows,  the  fragrance  of  the  wooded  hills  was  about  it,  the 
joyful  birds  sang  to  it,  the  morning  sun  shone  resplendent  from  its 
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face,  while  the  peace  of  God  rested  in  hallowed  benediction  over 
the  quiet  scene.  All  this  was  singularly  interesting  and  impressive 
in  itself,  but  its  true  significance  was  behind  the  pictorial  and 
underneath  the  spectacular,  for  heroes  had  been  made  on  that 
ground,  patriots  had  died  there,  and  that  monument  punctuates  a 
long  sentence  in  our  national  history.  This  imposing  edifice,  whose 
corner  stone  we  lay  to-day,  with  its  architectural  beauty,  its  practical 
completeness  and  adaptation  to  Christian  work,  is  an  educating  and 
inspiring  force  in  itself,  but  its  deeper  significance  lies  in  the  clear 
fact  that  it  stands  as  the  best  and  warmest  expression  of  an  enlight- 
ened public  sentiment 

Jesus  once  said,  and  who  could  say  anything  as  well  as  he? 
"  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  This  autumnal  day,  this  sur- 
rounding silence,  is  eloquent  with  unuttered  truth ;  other  intelli- 
gences than  our  own  are  here  assisting  in  these  impressive  cere- 
monies, though  we  see  them  not.  We  "  believe  in  the  communion 
of  saints."  Earth  begins  nor  ends  no  good  work  that  does  not 
reach  unto  heaven.  And  while  our  enthusiastic  hearts  are  over- 
flowing with  joyful  and  gratified  emotions,  we  may  believe  it  is  but 
a  feeble  throb  compared  with  that  glorious  burst  of  praise  which 
thrills  all  heaven  to-day: 

"  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  give  glory." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wicks'  address,  State  Secretary  George 
Hall  spoke  briefly  as  follows : 

I  consider  myself  happy  in  bringing  to  you  to-day  a  greeting  on 
behalf  of  the  State  Committee,  representing  151  Associations  in 
New  York  State.  This  is  the  twenty-third  building,  the  corner 
stone  of  which  has  been  laid,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  young  men. 
Five  are  in  process  of  erection.  In  twelve  years  past,  from  five 
buildings  valued  at  $675,000,  we  have  increased  to  twenty-two 
buildings,  valued  at  over  $2,000,000.  We  congratulate  you  on 
securing  this  building,  where  social,  physical  and  intellectual  culture 
shall  be  linked  to  form  the  perfect  man. 

The  copper  box  was  then  placed  in  the  receptacle  made  for  it, 
and  the  historical  stone,  which  is  the  upper  step  of  the  main 
entrance,  inscribed  "1888,"  was  rolled  into  its  position  over  it  by 
John  B.  Wells,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  box  contained  the  following  articles: 

Utica  City  Charter,  catalogue  of  last  State  Fair  held  in  Utica, 
County  and  City  papers,  45th  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
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State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Journal  of  the  2oth  annual  Convention  of 
the  Diosese  of  Central  New  York ;  sketch  of  Horatio  Seymour,  by 
Rev.  I.  S.  Hartley,  D.  D.;  semi-centennial  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  oration  at  the  dedication  of  the  Fort  Schuyler  Monument, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Hartley ;  proceedings  of  the  last  Board  of  Supervisors ; 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  transac- 
tions of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  1881  to  1886,  semi-centen- 
nial of  the  city  of  Utica  and  first  annual  supper  of  the  Half 
Century  Club ;  the  Paris  memorial,  by  Hon.  C.  W.  Hutchinson  ; 
the  Wagner  memorial,  by  Hon.  C.  W.  Hutchinson ;  first 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Commissioners ; 
historical  fallacies  regarding  colonial  New  York,  by  Douglass 
Campbell;  the  Conkling  Memorial  in  Omaha,  the  Seymour 
Memorial,  annual  report  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  annual  report 
of  St.  Luke's  Home  and  Hospital,  annual  report  of  the  Utica 
Orphan  Asylum,  subscribers  to  the  Central  New  York  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  Utica  Public  Schools'  report,  engrossed 
list  of  city  officers,  Grace  Church  Jubilee  Year  Book,  amendments 
to  charter  of  the  city  of  Utica,  photograph  of  the  old  Bleecker 
Street  Baptist  Church,  by  L.  B.  Williams;  history  of  the  Bleecker 
Street  Church,  Utica,  by  T.  W.  Seward;  annual  reports  from  the 
Home  of  the  Homeless,  Faxton  Hospital,  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Women's  Christian  Association ;  photograph  of  the  new 
building,  printed  matter  in  reference  to  the  new  building,  reports 
of  the  Women's  Class  and  Reading  Room,  Utica  City  Directory, 
1888;  addresses  of  R.  H.  Wicks  and  Edward  Curran,  constitution 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  1858;  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  Association,  subscribers  to  current  expenses  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  annual  report  of  the  Association,  copy 
of  the  act  of  incorporation,  samples  of  printed  matter  used  by  the 
Association,  officers  and  directors  for  1888,  copy  of  the  Treasurer's 
book,  1878-85;  copy  of  the  International  Commissioners'  report, 
bound  volume  of  Association  Work,  American  Magazine  of  History, 
for  August,  1888,  with  an  article  on  Roscoe  Conkling,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Hartley,  and  papers  containing  accounts  of  his  death  and  obsequies ; 
the  New  Hartford  centennial,  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Bleecker 
Street  Baptist  Sunday  School,  annual  report  of  Olivet  Church,  and 
other  valuable  historical  documents. 

Rev.  Dr.  D.  G.  Corey,  pastor  of  the  Park  Baptist  Church,  said 
that  for  more   than   45    years  he   had  been  pastor  of  the  church 
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which  occupied  the  building  torn  down  to  give  place  to  the  structure 
now  being  erected.  He  had  preached  45  sermons  to  young  men 
on  the  first  Sundays  in  those  years,  and  he  now  rejoiced  that  these 
same  young  men  were  to  have  a  building  for  their  Association 
work.  He  then  pronounced  the  benediction  and  the  ceremonies 
were  over. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  was  erected  under  the  charge  of  a 
Committee  consisting  of  W.  R.  Rowlands,  Chairman ;  J.  H.  Wil- 
liams, Hon.  Theo.  S.  Sayre,  D.  C.  Kurd,  H.  E.  Dingley,  E.  L- 
Wells  and  G.  K.  Shurtleff. 

The  cost  was  for  the  lot  $33,000,  building  $57,000,  furnishing 
$10,000,  making  a  total  of  $100,000.  The  membership  in  1892, 
is  800. 


Memorial  of  John  F.  Seymour. 


ADOPTED  BY  THE  ONEIDA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1890. 


Death  has  again  struck  from  the  limited  list  of  our  interested 
and  active  members,  one  of  the  earliest,  most  prominent  and  effi- 
cient. 

John  F.  Seymour,  who  died  on  the  22d  of  February,  1890,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  this  Society,  and  drew  its  Constitution. 
He  made  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  battle  of  Oriskany  a 
success,  and  secured  its  imposing  monument  by  his  indefatigable 
energy  and  perseverance.  May  his  name  be  as  enduring  as  the 
story  of  that  conflict  and  the  structure  which  commemorates  it. 
For  what  he  was  to  us  and  our  undertakings,  was  but  a  sample  of 
the  manifold  work  of  his  beneficent  life. 

From  boyhood,  Utica  was  his  home.  Never  a  better  man  lived 
in  it.  He  goes  to  the  grave  beloved  and  lamented  by  its  whole 
community.  Although  this  is  apparent,  it  is  proper  to  place  on 
record  a  memorial  of  the  beautiful  life  which  we  have  witnessed, 
now  passed  away. 

The  preeminent  trait  of  his  character  was  benevolence.  The 
rule  of  his  life  was  kindness  and  pity  for  all  and  relief  to  the  suf- 
fering. He  was  as  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  pains  of  others  as  if 
they  were  his  own.  As  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  distress,  he  sprang 
to  its  relief.  His  susceptibility  and  promptness  of  action  were  so 
nearly  simultaneous  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  the  sufferer's 
nerves.  He  was  indeed  a  living  illustration  of  the  good  Sam- 
aritan. 

His  uniform  gentleness  and  kindness  were  as  well  known  as  his 
person.  Wherever  he  went,  smiles  greeted  his  genial  countenance 
as  flowers  open  to  the  sun.  His  charity  covered  the  sins  of  others. 
He  spoke  ill  of  no  one.  If  he  was  conscious  of  aught  against  any, 
a  wise  reticence  restrained  his  speech. 

Energy  and  activity  were  also  prominent  traits  in  his  character. 
But  for  these,  his  extraordinary  sympathy  for  suffering  would  have 
yielded  no  fruit  but  his  painful  emotions.  He  shrank  from  no 
task.  He  looked  for  no  one  to  take  the  lead  in  an  unpleasant 
duty.  He  saw  no  lions  in  the  path. 
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To  repeat  here  his  various  positions,  acts  and  achievements, 
which  sustain  these  views  of  his  life  and  character,  is  unnecessary. 
Whether  it  is  the  church,  the  Sunday  school,  the  temperance 
cause,  the  orphan  asylum,  the  poor  Indian,  the  prison,  the  jail,  the 
hospital  or  the  battle-field,  it  is  ever  the  same  story,  wondrous 
activity  in  benevolent  work,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of 
other  calls  on  his  time  and  attention.  When  to  these  are  added 
the  innumerable  visits  of  a  private  nature,  for  sympathy  to  the 
afflicted  and  help  to  the  suffering,  one  is  amazed  to  find  how  much 
one  man  could  accomplish  who  was  an  earnest  worker.  For  it 
should  be  said  that  he  rarely  spoke  of  his  own  work,  and  though 
much  of  it  could  be  concealed,  its  full  extent  is  a  revelation  to 
many  of  his  friends. 

In  the  dire  sickness  and  carnage  which  he  was  compelled  to  wit- 
ness in  the  war  and  his  unceasing  efforts  to  relieve  them,  the 
humane  life  of  John  F.  Seymour  culminated.  The  agony  which 
one  of  his  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  suffering  must  have  endured, 
need  not  be  depicted.  He  broke  down  under  it  at  last.  He 
returned  home  broken  in  health,  and  never  completely  recovered. 

It  has  been  a  rare  privilege  and  benefit  to  this  community  to 
witness  the  good  work  and  good  example  of  this  most  excellent 
man.  May  the  esteem  and  affection  felt  for  him,  and  the  sorrow  with 
which  his  death  is  universally  regarded  here,  cause  such  instances 
to  be  more  frequent  hereafter. 


OBITUARY    NOTICE. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  obituary  notices  of  the  Utica 
daily  papers  of  February  24,  1890,  furnish  the  leading  particulars 
Of  Mr.  Seymour's  life  : 

JOHN  FORMAN  SEYMOUR. 

If  this  man  whose  death  we  record  had  an  enemy  that  enemy 
must  have  a  strange  moral  and  mental  organization  ;  for  John 
F.  Seymour  in  life  and  character  exhibited  the  graces  and  virtues 
of  a  Christian  gentleman  ;  friendly  to  all  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact ;  always  thoughtful  of  the  poor  and  suffering  ; 
buoyant  with  the  youthful  spirit  and  a  natural  teacher  and  leader 
of  children  •;  ready  to  help  in  any  public  or  charitable  enterprise, 
and  carrying  the  sunshine  of  a  noble  nature  into  all  the  relations  of 
everyday  life. 
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Henry  Seymour,  the  father  of  the  deceased,  was  a  son  of  Moses 
Seymour,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  who  commanded  a  troop  of  horse 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.  As  State  Senator  for  five  years,  and  a 
member  in  1819  of  the  Council  of  Appointment  which  filled  nearly 
every  civil,  military  and  judicial  office  in  the  commonwealth, 
Henry  Seymour  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  politics  of  his 
generation.  As  Canal  Commissioner  from  1819  to  1832  he  had 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal  from  Utica  to  Albany, 
and  personally  superintended  and  paid  for  the  work.  That  his 
business  prominence  was  not  simply  local,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  president  of  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
company  of  New  York,  still  a  prosperous  institution. 

The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Mary  Ledyard 
Forman,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Forman,  who  was  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  revolutionary  war,  served  under  General  Sullivan 
and  General  LaFayette,  and  was  present  in  all  the  battles  in  which 
Washington  commanded.  Mrs.  Seymour's  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Youngs  Ledyard,  of  Groton,  Conn.,  and  a  niece  of  Colonel 
William  Ledyard,  the  hero  of  Fort  Griswold.  Such  parents  im- 
pressed themselves  effectually  on  their  children,  and  were  greatly 
honored  by  them. 

Until  John  F.  Seymour  was  about  six  years  old,  his  father's 
family  resided  at  Pompey  Hill,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  where  this 
son  was  born,  September  21,  1814.  About  1820  the  family 
removed  to  Utica,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  through  its 
members  identified  with  the  progress  and  development  of  our  com- 
munity. John  as  a  child  attended  school  for  awhile  near  the 
homestead  on  Whitesboro  street,  but  in  due  season  was  transferred 
to  the  Utica  Academy,  then  to  the  Utica  High  School,  of  which 
Charles  Bartlett  was  principal,  and  whose  teachers  and  pupils  gave 
it  a  reputation  which  does  not  fade.  Mr.  Seymour  delighted  in  the 
experiences  at  this  school,  and  especially  in  the  long  geological 
excursions  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Edgerton,  who  held  the  love  and 
admiration  of  his  scholars  in  an  eminent  degree. 

He  entered  Yale  College  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  graduated 
in  1835.  Then  he  entered  the  law  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
and  finished  his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  Kirkland  &  Bacon,  in 
Utica.  In  1839  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  the  same  year 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  his  brother,  Horatio  Seymour, 
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which  continued  quite  a  number  of  years.  His  subsequent  part- 
ners were  successively  William  C.  Johnson,  J.  Thomas  Spriggs,  and 
from  1867  to  1888,  George  M.  Weaver,  the  firm  being  Seymour  & 
Weaver.  As  a  lawyer  he  took  high  rank,  not  so  much  in  the  trial 
of  cases  as  in  arguing  them  before  the  General  Term  and  Court 
of  Appeals,  where  he  was  quite  successful  when  pitted  against 
noted  attorneys. 

In  1853-54,  Mr.  Seymour  was  a  director  in  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  and  he  was  very  active  and  efficient  in  ferreting  out 
and  punishing  those  who  had  perpetrated  gigantic  wood  frauds  on 
the  company. 

In  1853  Mr.  Seymour,  with  Erastus  Corning,  John  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
James  F.  Joy,  Joseph  Fairbanks,  Benjamin  Tibbitts  and  John  M. 
Forbes,  became  incorporators  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Ship  Canal 
Company.  The  plan  of  uniting  the  lakes  with  a  ship  canal  was 
that  of  Charles  T.  Harvey,  who  designed  the  system  of  elevated 
railroads  now  in  use  in  New  York  city.  The  work  consisted  of 
two  combined  locks,  350  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide,  with  a  depth 
of  12  feet  of  water,  and  a  canal  a  mile  long  and  100  feet  wide. 
The  cost  was  a  million  of  dollars.  At  that  time  they  were  the 
largest  locks  in  this  country.  The  contractors  were  required  to 
complete  the  locks  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  to  do  this 
the  laborers  were  kept  at  work  when  the  thermometer  was  40 
degrees  below  zero.  Mr.  Seymour  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
company  present  who  shared  in  the  hardships.  The  work  was 
completed  within  the  required  time,  and  formed  the  first  connec- 
tion between  Lake  Superior  and  the  lower  lakes.  This  opened  up 
the  vast  copper  and  iron  regions  of  Michigan,  which  have  since 
contributed  so  much  to  the  material  wealth  of  this  country.  The 
locks  first  built  were  used  until  about  two  years  ago,  a  monu- 
ment to  faithful  construction.  They  are  now  being  replaced  by  a 
lock  1,000  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide. 

In  1855,  Horatio  Seymour  became  interested  with  Hiram  Bar- 
ney, Erastus  Corning,  William  Allen  Butler,  John  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
and  others,  in  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Improvement  Company,  an 
enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  navigable  channel  between 
the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  river.  Owing  to  the  ill  health 
of  his  brother,  John  F.  Seymour  entered  the  company  and  became 
its  president.  The  company  constructed  locks  and  dams  on  the 
Fox  river,  between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Winnebago,  and  from 
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Lake  Winnebago  to  Portage.  The  war  coming  on  prevented  the 
carrying  out  of  this  and  other  public  improvements.  It  was  after- 
ward purchased  by  the  United  States  government. 

Ncr  feature  in  the  character  of  John  F.  Seymour  was  more 
marked  than  his  intense  devotion  and  admiration  for  his  brother 
Horatio,  and  his  own  personal  erTacement  for  the  honor  of  that 
brother.  Before  Horatio  Seymour  had  become  Governor,  or  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  the  Presidency,  John  F.  Seymour 
averred  that  he  "  had  no  politics  other  than  the  support  of 
Horatio."  For  himself  the  younger  brother  had  no  ambition,  and 
would  tolerate  no  comparison  with  the  senior.  Thus  he  did  not 
receive  the  credit  for  the  capacity  and  power,  the  culture  and  the 
eloquence  which  he  in  truth  possessed,  but  he  was  content  with 
the  splendor  of  the  fraternal  glories  to  which  he  contributed. 
For  he  was  the  counselor  and  helper  of  Horatio  Seymour,  who 
relied  always  on  his  prudence  and  sagacity,  his  energy  and  effi- 
ciency. 

When  Horatio  Seymour  was  chosen  Governor  in  1862,  he 
designated  his  brother  as  his  private  secretary,  and  entrusted  him 
with  the  delicate  mission  of  assuring  President  Lincoln  of  the  sup- 
port of  New  York  in  maintaining  the  Union.  The  history  of  this 
mission  Mr.  Seymour  never  confided  even  to  his  intimate  friends. 
In  the  labors  of  State  agent  for  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers, to  which  the  Governor  called  him,  Mr.  Seymour  found  a 
congenial  sphere,  and  rendered  admirable  service.  Besides  the 
central  home  in  New  York  city,  for  soldiers  on  their  way,  agencies 
were  established  at  Washington,  Alexandria,  Fredericksburg,  Belle 
Plain,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
Louisville,  Nashville,  Buffalo,  and  points  in  the  south-west.  In 
addition,  corps  of  surgeons  and  agents  were  sent  to  every  battle- 
field, and  the  wounded  soldiers  were  cared  for  as  soon  as  possible. 
Mr.  Seymour  went  personally  to  the  battle-fields  of  Fredericks- 
burg,  Antietam  and  Gettysburg,  and  others,  and  his  health  was 
seriously  affected  by  the  exposure  at  the  last  named. 

Only  second  in  extent  and  not  inferior  in  importance  to  the 
oversight  of  military  movements,  this  vast  work  enlisted  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  body  and  the  mind  of  Mr.  Seymour.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  raise  money  in  advance  of  legislation,  and  he  raised  it ; 
confidence  in  the  aims  of  the  State  authorities  was  required,  and 
he  commanded  it ;  organization  at  stations  widely  separated  was 
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essential,  and  he  brought  it  about ;  benevolence  and  charity 
must  be  adjusted  to  army  necessities,  and  he  effected  the 
adjustment.  He  went  everywhere;  no  task  was  too  hard  or 
too  repulsive  for  him ;  his  influence  was  inspiring  and  his 
genial  nature  lighted  up  hospital  and  gave  cheer  to  groups 
of  wounded  on  steamboats  and  in  ambulance.  As  State  agent, 
Mr.  Seymour  rendered  inestimable  service  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  gave  the  fullest  effect  to  the  liberal  provisions 
made  for  their  relief  and  comfort. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  never  active  as  a  politician,  in  the  common 
sense,  although  he  made  speeches  for  his  party,  and  once,  in  1862, 
ran  as  a  forlorn  hope  as  Senator  in  this  district.  In  1861,  he  was 
a  School  Commissioner,  and  when  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Charities  was  formed  in  Utica,  in  1873,  he  was  for  four  years  a 
member  and  chairman  of  the  board.  As  a  private  citizen,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  weekly  visits  to  the  hospitals,  and  as  a 
commissioner  he  had  an  expert's  knowledge,  which  he  carried  into 
practice,  contributing  greatly  to  improvements  in  the  City  Hos- 
pital, and  to  the  system  of  practical  support  for  the  local  poor. 

In  correcting  abuses  in  county  jails,  and  in  the  passage  of  an 
act  for  the  separate  confinement  of  criminals  of  different  grades, 
Mr.  Seymour  took  effective  part.  In  1881,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Cornell  a  member  of  the  Tax  Commission,  to  which  the 
State  is  indebted  for  the  report  leading  to  the  enactment  of  the 
corporation  and  inheritance  tax.  His  interest  in  the  Indians  was 
recognized  by  Governor  Cleveland  in  the  appointment,  with  Chan- 
cellor C.  N.  Sims  and  E.  B.  Judson,  on  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Onondaga  reservation. 

Mr.  Seymour  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  history  of  the  county 
and  the  country  and  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society,  and  its  vice  president  for  years.  He  had,  how- 
ever, done  much  valuable  historical  work  long  before  that  society 
was  organized.  In  1875  or  '7 6  ne  delivered  a  valuable  address  at 
Herkimer  on  the  history  of  the  Palatines,  and  on  July  4,  1876,  he 
delivered  the  centennial  address  at  Trenton,  sketching  the  history 
of  that  town,  and  this  he  supplemented  with  a  series  of  eight  letters 
and  historical  sketches  of  great  value.  His  brother,  Governor 
Seymour,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  erection  of  the  monument  to 
Baron  Steuben,  but  Mr.  Seymour  shared  in  the  work  as  he  did  in 
.all  the  work  of  his  brother.  The  erection  of  the  Oriskany  monu- 
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merit  in  1877  was,  however,  a  work  in  which  John  F.  Seymour 
took  a  leading  part,  and  he  not  only  secured  the  passage  of  the 
law  giving  the  stone  of  the  Utica  weigh  lock  towards  the  monu- 
ment, but  he  actually  superintended  its  erection.  Years  afterward 
he  escorted  the  descendants  of  Baron  Steuben,  who  were  officers  of 
the  German  army  in  this  country  on  a  visit,  to  the  grave  of  their 
distinguished  ancestor.  In  the  erection  of  the  monument  at 
Whitestown  and  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  that  village, 
Mr.  Seymour  did  equally  valuable  service.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  director  in  the  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  Association.  He  was  also 
vice  president  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Association  of  Central  New 
York. 

He  was  brought  up  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  where  he 
was  first  a  Sunday  school  scholar,  then  a  teacher,  and  then  for 
years  superintendent.  Then  he  became  a  member  of  the  old 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  on  Broad  street,  was  teacher  of  a  class 
and  then  Superintendent  for  years.  After  that  he  taught  a  class  in 
th  the  Sunday  school  held  in  the  Union  meeting  house,  Deerfield, 
and  still  later  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  in  the 
Utica  Orphan  Asylum.  Since  1878  he  had  been  a  member  of  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church  and  had  a  class  in  the  Sunday  school  for 
some  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  benevolent 
friends  St.  Luke's  ever  had,  a  member  of  the  vestry  and  for  three 
years  Senior  Warden.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  and  until  within  a  year  president  of  the  board.  In  front 
of  the  hospital  he  erected  a  marble  fountain  as  a  memorial  to  his 
wife,  Helen  Ledyard  Seymour.  To  the  patients  in  the  hospital  he 
brought  regularly  contributions  of  fruit  and  other  delicacies,  and  he 
visited  the  sick  constantly. 

To  the  young  Mr.  Seymour  was  a  welcome  friend,  a  sort  of 
elder  brother  whom  every  child  knew  and  loved.  He  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  addressing  children  in  a  way  which  interested  them 
deeply  and  won  their  confidence  at  once.  His  anecdotes  were 
living  word  pictures,  and  invariably  each  anecdote  pointed  a  moral 
and  taught  a  useful  lesson.  The  young  men  were  taught  not  only 
by  precept,  but  by  the  example  of  a  pure  life  and  a  disposition 
that  was  kindness  itself.  The  influence  which  he  thus  exerted  on 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  young  lives  was  beneficial  and 

• 

lasting. 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  Seymour  was  a  type  of  physical  grace.  He 
was  through  life  apt  and  masterful  in  athletic  games  and  amusements. 
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In  whatever  social  circle  he  moved  he  was  an  ornament.     On  the 
platform  few  equalled  him  in  attractiveness. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  twice  married  :  first  to  Frances  Antill  Tappan, 
daughter  of  Arthur  Tappan,  of  New  York  city,  and  children  surviv- 
ing are  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  of  Marquette,  Mich.,  and  Mrs. 
Mary,  wife  of  Dr.  W,  E.  Ford,  of  Utica.  His  second  marriage 
occurred  in  1865  to  Helen,  daughter  of  Jonathan  D.  Ledyard,  of 
Cazenovia,  and  she  died  June  5,  1880. 

Other  citizens  of  Utica  have  held  higher  stations,  and  possessed 
more  self-assertion  and  arrogated  broader  claims  to  consideration. 
Not  one  has  illustrated  more  of  the  "  sweetness  and  light"  of  life, 
has  served  more  faithfully  the  blessed  cause  of  charity,  nor  has  any 
other  left  among  all  who  knew  him  more  tender  memories,  or  per- 
petuated in  more  hearts  with  true  admiration  and  genuine  and  en- 
during affection. 


ACTION  OF  THE  ONEIDA  COUNTY  BAR. 

The  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Oneida  County  Bar  at  the 
Court  House,  on  John  street,  Utica,  Tuesday,  February  25,  at  n 
A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  action  on  the  death  of  Hon.  John  F. 
Seymour,  was  well  attended. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  P.  C.  J.  DeAngelis,  who 
named  Arthur  M.  Beardsley  for  chairman.  In  accepting  the  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Beardsley  said: 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  this  honor.  In  assembling  on  this 
occasion  to  pay  proper  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Seymour,  we 
perform  a  duty  owing  to  him  and  to  ourselves.  During  his  long 
life^he  displayed  honor  and  ability.  He  commanded  the  respect 
of  those  who  lived  along  with  him  and  those  who  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  devoted  to  an  honorable 
profession — the  law — one  than  which  there  is  none  higher  when  it 
is  honorably  practiced.  Mr.  Seymour  I  have  known  from  my 
youth  up  in  the  pursuit  of  that  profession.  During  a  period  of 
half  a  century  I  never  heard  a  man  assail  his  integrity  or  honor. 
Mr.  Seymour  as  a  lawyer  was  painstaking,  thorough  and  able.  He 
gave  every  case  the  most  careful  scrutiny.  There  was  no  bound 
to  his  industrious  investigation.  In  patent  cases  he  stood  as  high 
as  any  man  at  the  bar.  I  was  often  surprised  at  the  ardor  he  dis: 
played.  In  his  appeals  he  had  not  only  weight  of  thought,  but 
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grace  of  oratory,  humor  and  wit.  In  his  public  efforts  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly happy.  I  recollect  listening  to  him  time  and  again,  and 
while  I  will  not  say  he  surpassed  his  distinguished  brother,  he  come 
so  close  to  the  line  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  bore 
off  the  palm.  I  never  found  him  to  bend  from  the  standard  of 
right  or  swerve  from  honor.  He  was  pure  in  heart,  upright  in  con- 
duct, and  manly  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  He  believed  that  to  keep 
the  mind,  the  heart  and  conscience  right,  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
a  sound  body.  He  gave  attention  to  the  preservation  of  that 
healthful  vigor  that  leaves  men  free  from  the  freaks  and  fancies  of 
imagination.  He  believed  that  this  course  tended  to  virtue,  and 
his  example  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  is  worthy  to  be  followed, 
not  only  by  the  young,  but  by  those  who  are  passing  along  to  the 
end  which  we  must  all  meet. 

Charles  A.  Talcott  named  Richard  W.  Darling  as  secretary,  and 
he  was  chosen. 

The  following  resolutions,  prepared  by  Alexander  Seward  at 
the  request  of  fellow  members  of  the  bar,  were  presented  and 

adopted : 

The  Members  of  the  bar  of  Oneida  county,  assembled  to  take  appropriate 
action  on  the  departure  from  this  life  of  John  F.  Seymour,  a  member  of  that 
bar  for  over  fifty  years,  and  a  distinguished,  useful  and  beloved  citizen  of  this 
county,  do  resolve  : 

First — That  all  unite  in  sincerest  sorrow  at  the  great  loss  which  we  have 
sustained  by  the  death  of  one  who  was,  during  his  long  legal  career,  an  orna- 
ment and  an  honor  to  our  profession,  by  his  ^ability,  his  learning,  his  fidelity, 
and  his  eminent  personal  character. 

Second — That  we  especially  lament  the  severing  of  those  ties  of  friendship 
with  which  he  bound  us  all  to  him  by  his  courtesy,  his  kindness,  and  his  sym- 
pathy. 

Third — That  as  a  lawyer  Mr.  Seymour  was  distinguished  for  his  keen  sense 
of  justice,  for  his  untiring  zeal  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases,  for  his  fairness 
and  courtesy  on  the  trial,  for  his  power  of  getting  into  complete  sympathy 
with  the  jury,  lor  the  clearness  and  conciseness  with  which  he  stated  his 
points  on  appeal,  and  for  his  hopefulness  and  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  right.  These  qualities,  together  with  his  careful  discrimina- 
tion in  the  selection  of  his  cases,  made  him  more  than  ordinarily  successful  in 
legal  contests. 

Fourth— That  the  life  of  John  F.  Seymour  was,  in  our  opinion,  a  model 
one  in  its  elevated  standard,  in  useful  activity,  in  unselfish  devotion  to  others, 
in  untiring  solicitude  and  constant  labor  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow  beings. 

Fifth — That  we  shall  ever  cherish  with  the  profoundest  esteem  and  affection 
the  memory  of  the  virtues  and  graces  of  our  departed  associate,  and  that  we 
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tender  to  his  family  and  relatives   our   sincere   sympathy  in  their  great  afflic- 
tion. 

Sixth — That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  by  the  secretary  of 
this  meeting  to  the  several  courts  in  which  the  deceased  practiced,  with  a 
respeclful  request  that  the  same  be  entered  on  their  records. 

District  Attorney  Thomas  S.  Jones- -The  resoultions,  I  think,  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  every  member  of  this  bar  who  had  possessed 
acquaintance  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  deceased.  His 
character  was  one  of  perfect  guilelessness,  charity  and  kindly  treat- 
ment of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  especially 
kind  to  those  who  were  less  experienced,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways 
encouraged  and  aided  them  to  become  better  citizens,  better  law- 
yers, and  to  obtain  better  positions  in  the  community. 

George  S.  Klock — It  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Seymour  that  sorrow  at  his  death  is  not  confined  to  any  class.  He 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  classes.  His  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  endeared  him  to  every  one,  and  I  wish  to  be 
recorded  as  one  who  mourns  his  death. 

Judge  Coxe — I  have  almost  come  to  look  upon  this  room  as  a 
place  of  mourning,  as  I  come  here  so  seldom  but  to  pay  my  tribute 
of  respect  to  a  departed  brother.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  law  student  in  the  office  of  Roscoe  Conkling,  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Seymour  as  a  lawyer  was  at  its  height.  From  1865  to  1876 
was  the  period  of  his  most  active  practice.  When  Mr.  Conkling 
was  representing  this  district  in  Congress,  his  duties  were  of  such 
an  engrossing  character  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
the  Oneida  Circuits,  in  the  winter  months  especially.  A  large 
number  of  his  cases  devolved  upon  Mr.  Seymour,  and  I  came  to 
know  him  as  a  friend  and  as  a  lawyer.  I  can  corroborate  all  that 
has  been  said  regarding  his  thorough  preparation  of  cases.  He 
did  what  some  able  practitioners  often  neglect.  He  talked  to  his 
witnesses  and  reduced  to  writing  the  important  facts.  He  was 
thus  guarded  at  every  point.  He  was  not  what  is  called  an 
aggressive  lawyer.  He  did  not  say  harsh  and  unpleasant  things  in 
court.  He  did  not  browbeat  or  insult  witnesses.  He  never  inten- 
tionally wounded  the  feelings  of  any  man.  He  spoke  with  a 
musical  voice  and  appropriate  gesture  that  won  favor.  He  secured 
many  verdicts  where  with  an  aggressive  man  the  result  would  have 
been  different.  But  the  trial  court  with  its  turmoil  was  not  alto- 
gether congenial  to  his  nature.  After  1876  he  did  not  often 
appear  in  trials.  He  argued  frequently  in  the  General  Term  and 
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the  Court  of  Appeals.  Mr. ^  Seymour  was  a  sincere  and  ardent 
patriot.  In  his  capacity  as  State  Agent  he  aided  as  much  as  any 
other  one  man  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  Union  men  in 
the  late  war.  If  he  had  done  no  other  service  this  alone  would 
entitle  him  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens.  As 
a  citizen  and  philanthropist  he  had  few  equals  in  our  community. 
His  was  a  blameless  life.  Few  men  have  lived  so  pure  a  life.  I 
doubt  if  he  ever  did  an  act  that  he  would  hesitate  to  have  paraded 
in  the  light  of  day.  He  was  without  reproach.  He  has  passed 
now  beyond  the  portals  which  wait  for  all  mortals,  and  we  might 
write  on  his  tomb  the  truthful  inscription,  "He  loved  his  fellow 


men. 


C.  D.  Adams — We  are  met  to  pay  the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect 
to  John  F.  Seymour,  who  has  passed  away,  full  of  years  and  full  of 
honors,  and  deep  in  our  regard.  As  one  who  loved  his  fellow  men, 
his  name  leads  all  the  rest.  There  is  not  one  left  to  us  of  nicer 
honor,  kinder  heart,  sweeter  temper  or  better  conscience.  His 
life  was  full  of  activities,  directed  to  the  good  of  others  without 
ostentation.  Children,  the  old,  the  humble  and  his  equals  ;  all 
were  participants  of  his  kindness  and  goodness.  The  public 
prints  of  this  city  have  traced  his  long  career  step  by  step,  and 
noted  his  good  deeds  at  almost  every  turn.  Like  sweet  flowers 
along  his  path,  his  kindness  and  beautiful  spirit  charm  and  delight 
us  now,  as  they  gave  joy  and  hope  and  comfort  to  those  they 

touched. 

"How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

Mr.  Seymour  was  a  man  of  culture  in  his  profession.  There 
was  always  a  charm  in  his  conversation  and  addresses  everywhere. 
He  made  few  mistakes  in  judgment.  His  taste  and  sense  of 
proprieties  were  almost  faultless.  Of  a  distinguished  family,  he 
was  without  pride  of  station.  His  easy  dignity  and  conscious 
manhood  attracted  everybody  to  the  gentleman,  who  was  loved 
and  honored  without  fear  of  repulse.  And  while  in  public  affairs 
and  social  life,  benevolent  enterprises  and  the  business  of  the 
world,  he  was  always  diligent  and  effective ;  in  his  profession  he 
had  a  long,  honorable  and  successful  career,  not  without  points  of 
brilliancy.  His  legal  education  was  begun  and  prosecuted  for  a 
time  in  the  celebrated  law  school  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  that  quaint 
old  town  on  the  high  hill,  where  the  pure  air  made  clear  heads, 
and  good  sound  law  descended  from  it  upon  the  whole  land.  He 
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was  associated  with  able  and  noted  lawyers  as  his  partners  in  prac- 
tice, and  met  others  in  legal  contests  of  equal  standing.  He  had 
his  share  of  victories.  Had  he  devoted  his  life  to  his  profession 
alone,  he  would  have  occupied  a  permanent  standing  at  the  front. 
He  has  honored  his  profession  as  well  as  his  city  by  his  public 
services  and  his  public  spirit.  His  good  name  is  the  property 
of  the  Oneida  bar  as  well  of  Oneida  county.  While  we 
commit  his  body  to  the  keeping  of  the  kind  mother,  let  us  keep 
his  spirit  and  the  example  of  his  life  in  our  hearts  and  memory, 
and  repeat  them  in  our  actions. 

George  M.  Weaver- -My  acquaintance  with*  Mr.  Seymour  has 
been  so  long  and  intimate,  and  my  affection  for  him  so  deep  and 
tender,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  speak  of  him  with  entire  self-con- 
trol. Of  our  personal  relations  and  friendship,  I  can  not  trust 
myself  to  speak  at  all.  I  first  knew  him  as  the  Sunday  school 
superintendent  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  His  bright, 
handsome,  earnest  face  and  kindly  sympathy  stamped  his  image 
upon  my  young  imagination  as  the  personification  of  that  highest 
product  of  our  best  civilization,  the  Christian  gentleman.  This 
ideal  of  the  cultured  Christian  hero  he  has  never  disappointed. 
When  in  after  years  I  became  his  partner,  constant  association  and 
closest  intimacy  served  but  to  deepen  and  confirm  that  estimate  of 
his  character.  As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Seymour  was  better  known  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  older  members  of  the  profession,  than 
to  those  who  have  come  to  the  bar  in  recent  years.  He  never 
aimed  at  a  large  practice.  His  sense  of  the  responsibility  resting 
on  the  lawyer's  shoulders  was  too  keen  to  permit  his  undertaking 
any  great  number  of  causes  at  the  same  time.  He  never  cared  to 
make  money.  His  whole  effort  was  to  do  well  and  thoroughly 
whatever  he  undertook.  How  well  he  succeeded  is  shown  by  that 
line  of  cases  commencing  with  the  Klumback  case,  the  Bradley 
case,  and  others  against  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company, 
which  settled  in  this  State  the  obligation  of  the  employer  to  furnish 
to  his  employes  proper  machinery  and  competent  co-laborers. 
These  and  many  other  cases,  tried  mainly  by  Mr.  Conkling,  were 
prepared  wholly  by  Mr.  Seymour  and  argued  by  him  on  appeal  at 
General  Term  and  the  Court  of  Appeals.  From  1865  to  1870  he 
prepared,  I  think,  almost  all  of  Mr.  Conkling's  cases  for  trial;  and 
into  these  preparations,  as  into  his  own  cases,  he  carried  that  untir- 
ing zeal  and  conscientious,  unremitting  labor  which  rendered  him 
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rarely  unsuccessful.  Though  not  inclined  to  jury  trials,  he  was  a 
natural  orator,  and  his  strong  sympathies,  persuasive  voice,  earn- 
estness and  profound  conviction  of  the  justness  of  his  case.  to~ 
gether  with  his  personal  attractiveness,  and  the  confidence  of  his 
hearers  in  his  fairness  and  integrity,  gave  him  great  power  with  a 
jury  whenever  he  chose  to  exercise  it.  Perhaps  his  leading  charac- 
teristic as  a  lawyer,  as  it  was  the  dominant  force  of  his  life,  was  his 
conscientiousness — the  ever  present  sense  of  duty  to  his  client, 
which  prompted  him  to  overlook  nothing  that  might  conduce  to 
success.  This  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong  made  him  exceed- 
ingly careful  in  the  examination  of  a  case  before  accepting  a  re- 
tainer. He  required  to  be  satisfied  that  the  case  was  meritorious ; 
but  when  so  satisfied,  he  never  weighed  his  client's  purse  or  seemed 
to  think  of  pay  or  recompense.  He  was  almost  a  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard in  his  readiness  to  take  up  the  case  of  the  unfortunate.  If, 
however,  he  subsequently  found  that  he  was  mistaken  or  had  been 
deceived  by  his  client,  his  interest  in  the  case  ceased  at  once.  He 
always  lost  sight  of  the  man  in  the  cause.  His  blows  were  struck, 
not  for  his  client,  but  for  justice  and  right  as  he  saw  them. 

But  the  work  which  Mr.  Seymour  most  enjoyed  was  outside  of 
his  profession.  The  daily  papers  have  well  described  his  activities 
for  the  public  good.  It  is  difficult  to  mention  any  movement  of  a 
public  or  charitable  nature  in  which  he  has  not  borne  a  prominent 
part.  Our  public  schools,  board  of  charities,  city  hospital,  jail 
reforms,  female  seminary,  St.  Luke's  hospital,  historical  society  and 
Forest  Hill  cemetery,  all  bear  witness  to  his  indefatigable  efforts 
for  the  good  of  our  people.  The  shafts  at  Oriskany  and  Remsen 
are  monuments  no  less  to  his  persistent  care  and  labor  than  to  the 
men  and  events  they  commemorate.  *  And  his  labors  as  one  of  the 
State  Tax  Commissioners  appointed  by  Governor  Cornell,  as  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  Governor  Cleveland  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  the  State,  and  as  State  Agent  in 
charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  during  the  war,  bear 
tribute  to  the  breadth  of  his  active  charities,  and  to  their  recog- 
nition outside  our  own  county  by  leading  men  in  the  State.  A 
marked  feature  of  Mr.  Seymour's  character  was  his  broad  charity, 
not  mere  almsgiving  or  a  general  natural  amiableness,  but  an 
active,  constant,  positive  recognition  of  the  common  brotherhood 
of  all  mankind.  Shrinking  personally  from  all  vice  with  utter 
loathing  and  abhorence,  yet  no  man  was  so  degraded,  so  vicious, 
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or  had  sunk  so  low  but  he  saw  in  him  the  traces  of  a  common 
fatherhood,  the  possibilities  of  reform,  and  his  hand  was  ever  out- 
stretched to  help.  The  encouragement  and  aid  he  gave  to  such 
men  will  never  be  known  ;  but  they  account  to  some  extent  for  the 
universal  sense  of  personal  bereavement  which  we  see  on  every 
side  to-day.  No  man  in  private  life  has  ever  gone  to  his  reward 
in  this  city  so  revered,  honored  and  beloved  by  "all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men"  as  John  F.  Seymour. 

John  G.  Gibson — In  the  midst  of  sorrow  caused  by  the  death  of 
a  friend,  the  mind  reverts  with  pleasure  to  the    contemplation  of  a 
pure  and  noble   character.     Such   was  the   character   of  John   F. 
Seymour.     It  was  my  fortune  to  be  somewhat  intimately  associated 
with  him  in  several  matters  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  it 
was  then  that  I  was  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  admiration  for  his 
many  fine  qualities.     His  was  not  a  strong  character  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  often  used.     He  did  not  possess  those  stern  and 
aggressive  qualities  with  which  self-made  men,  so-called,  fight  their 
way  from  obscurity  to  prominence  in  this  world  ;  but   in   arraying 
himself  on  the  side  of  right  and  taking   a  firm  stand   against  that 
which  he  believed  to  be  wrong,  he  was  as  strong   and   as   true  as 
steel.      The    prominent    traits    of    his    character   were    kindness, 
gentleness,  simplicity  and  purity.     His  works  of  charity  were  numer- 
ous, and  more  than  commensurate  with  his   means,  and   his  great 
desire  was  to  avoid  publicity  and  all  unnecessary  notice  in  bestow- 
ing   his   gifts.      Many    a    public    and    private    charity    exists    and 
flourishes  to-day  in  great  part  thro'  his  aid  and  bounty.     As  a  law- 
yer, his  quiet  tastes  did  not  lead  him  to  the  active  controversies  of 
the  court  room  in  later  life,  but  in  his  office  he  was  a  thorough  inves- 
tigator and  a  cautious  and  safe  adviser.     He  was  courteous   in  all 
his  relations  with  his  associates,  and  his  kindly  familiarity  with  the 
young   never   detracted  from  his  unconscious  dignity.     In   life  he 
was  an  example  of  all   that  we  desire  to  see  in  the  character  of  a 
friend,   and  death  but   brightens  the    light    which  illuminates    his 
virtues.     May    his    memory    long    remain    with    his    friends    and 
associates  to  cheer  and  urge  them  to  the  imitation  of  all  his   good 
qualities. 

S.  M.  Lindsley — On  this  occasion  we  can  think  of  no  defects. 
So  perfect  was  Mr.  Seymour's  life  that  no  words  can  too  highly 
sound  his  praises.  For  more  than  20  years  I  enjoyed  his  acquaint- 
ance and  never  have  heard  a  syllable  against  the  purity  of  his 
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motives.  He  was  most  kindly  and  charitable  in  every  sense.  His 
bravery  should  not  be  overlooked.  Lawyers  are  not  apt  to  be 
brave  with  their  clients.  They  are  not  apt  to  tell  men  who  are 
anxious  to  fight  that  they  have  no  case.  Mr.  Seymour  was  brave 
enough  to  do  that.  The  great  name  of  Seymour  he  never  invoked 
on  any  occasion.  He  seemed  to  know  only  his  duty.  His  ex- 
ample is  one  we  would  all  do  well  to  emulate.  His  memory  will 
long  be  revered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gibson,  the  members  of  the  Bar  resolved  to 
attend  the  funeral  in  a  body. 

The  Chair  appointed  J.  G.  Gibson,  Smith  M.  Lindsley  and  P. 
C.  J.  DeAngelis  a  Committee  to  prepare  copies  of  the  resolutions 
adopted,  and  present  them  to  the  Courts  in  which  Mr.  Seymour 
had  practiced.  The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 


OF    THE 


ONEIDA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 


U  T  I  C  A ,     N  .  Y  . , 


WITH    THE 


ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION  AND  LISTS  OF  MEMBERS  AhD  REPORT  OF 

* 

TREASURER,  1892. 


FOUNDED  1876;   INCORPORATED  1878. 


Articles  of  Incorporation. 


We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residing  in 
the  county  of  Oneida  and  State  of  New  York,  and  being  aslo 
citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  over,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  and  form  a  corporation, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  particularly  under  Chapter  267  of  the  Laws  of  1875,  as 
amended  by  Chapter  53  of  the  Laws  of  1876. 

The  name  by  which  such  corporation  shall  be  known  in  law  is 
"  The  Oneida  Historical  Society  at  Utica."  Said  corporation  is 
formed  for  historical  and  literary  purposes,  and  the  particular 
objects  and  business  thereof  shall  be  the  discovery,  collection, 
preservation  and  publication  of  the  history,  historical  records  and 
data  of  and  relating  to  the  territory  or  districts  of  country  formerly 
occupied  or  claimed  by  the  Oneida  and  Mohawk  tribes  or  nations 
of  Indians;  the  collection  and  preservation  of  books,  pamphlets, 
maps,  genealogies,  portraits,  paintings,  relics,  manuscripts,  letters, 
journals,  surveys,  field-books  and  any  and  all  other  articles  and 
materials  which  may  establish  or  illustrate  such  history,  or  the 
growth  and  progress  of  population,  wealth,  education,  agriculture, 
arts,  science,  manufactures,  trade  and  commerce  in  said  territory 
or  districts. 

The  principal  office  and  place  of  business  of  said  society  shall  be 
in  the  City  of  Utica,  in  the  County  of  Oneida. 

The  said  corporation  shall  be  managed  by  its  President,  three 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary, 
a  Treasurer,  and  five  members  of  said  society,  who  shall  constitute 
its  Board  of  Managers.  The  names  of  said  Managers  for  the  first 
year  of  the  existence  of  said  corporation  are  Horatio  Seymour, 
President;  Charles  W.  Hutchinson,  Alexander Seward  and  Edward 
Huntington,  Vice  Presidents  ;  S.  N.  Dexter  North,  Recording 
Secretary  ;  Morven  M.  Jones,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Robert 
S.  Williams,  Treasurer  ;  and  William  J.  Bacon,  John  F.  Seymour, 
Daniel  Batchelor,  Richard  U.  Sherman,  and  Simon  G.  Visscher, 
said  Managers,  and  Roscoe  Conkling,  Pomroy  Jones,  Luther 
Guiteau,  Philo  White,  Daniel  B.  Goodwin,  Charlemagne  Tower, 
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John  Stryker,  Ward  Hunt,  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  DeWitt  C.  Grove, 
Francis  Kernan,  John  H.  Edmonds,  Michael  Moore,  Alexander  S. 
Johnson,  Edward  North,  Othniel  S.  Williams,  William  D.  Walcott, 
Daniel  E.  Wager,  John  P.  Gray,  John  G.  Crocker,  and  Theodore 
S.  Faxton,  constitute  a  Board  of  Councillors  of  said  Society — the 
foregoing  being  all  the  officers  of  said  society  for  the  first  year. 

[SIGNED]  Horatio  Seymour,  Deerfield,  N.  Y.  ;  Alexander  Sew- 
ard,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  Charles  W.  Hutchinson,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  Pomroy 
Jones,  Lairdsville,  N.  Y.  ;  Robert  S.  Williams,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ; 
Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  M.  M.  Bagg,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  John 

F.  Seymour,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  E.  D.   Buckingham,   Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  S. 
N.  Dexter  North,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  Andrew  McMillan,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ; 
Harold  Frederic,   Utica,    N.   Y. ;    M.    M.  Jones,  Utica,    N.    Y.  ; 
James  Benton,    Utica,   N.    Y.  ;    Francis   Kernan,   Utica,   N.  Y.  ; 
Samuel  G.  Woicott,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  E.  West,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  S. 

G.  Visscher,  Rome,  N.  Y.  ;  Richard  U.  Sherman,  New  Hartford,  N. 
Y.  ;  J.    L.    Earll,  Utica,  N.   Y. ;  Edgar  O.    Wagner,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;' 
P.  G.  Webster,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  ;  W.  H.  Christian,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ; 
George   Graham,   Oriskany,  N.  Y. ;  Matt.   D.  Bagg,  Utica,  N.  Y. ; 
William  J.  Bacon,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  DeWitt  C.  Grove,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ) 

/**  ss 
ONEIDA  COUNTY,  CITY  OF  UTICA,    j  ' 

On  the  1 8th  day  of  September,  1878,  personally  appeared  before 
me,  Charles  W.  Hutchinson,  Alexander  Seward,  Robert  S.  Wil- 
liams, and  on  the  3oth  day  of  September,  1878,  personally  appeared 
before  me,  Moses  M.  Bagg,  John  F.  Seymour,  E.  D.  Buckingham, 
Andrew  McMillan,  Harold  Frederic,  and  on  the  7th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1878,  personally  appeared  before  me,  James  Benton,  Joseph 
E.  West,  S.  G.  Visscher,  Richard  U.  Sherman,  Peter  G.  Webster, 
S.  G.  Woicott,  Francis  Kernan,  and  on  the  i8th  day  of  October, 
1878,  personally  appeared  before  me,  Horatio  Seymour,  Pomroy 
Jones,  William  H.  Christian,  George  Graham,  M.  D.  Bagg,  William 
J.  Bacon  and  D.  C.  Grove,  all  of  whom  are  to  me  well  known  and 
whom  I  know  to  be  the  persons  who  executed  the  above  written 
articles  of  association,  and  they  severally  acknowledged  that  they 
had  subscribed  their  names  to  said  articles  of  association. 

M.  M.  JONES, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Utica,  N.   Y. 
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ONEIDA  COUNTY,  ) 
CITY  OF  UTICA,   j  ' 

On  the  26th  day  of  October,  1878,  before  me  personally  came 
Ellis  H.  Roberts,  S.  N.  Dexter  North  and  Morven  M.  Jones,  who 
are  to  me  well  known,  and  whom  I  know  to  be  three  of  the  persons 
who  executed  the  above  written  articles  of  association,  and  they 
severally  acknowledged  that  they  had  subscribed  their  names  to 
said  articles  of  association. 

GEORGE  L.  ROBERTS, 

ATotary  Public,   Oneida  County. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  )  • 

r  SS 

ONEIDA  COUNTY,      j 

I,  TALIESIN  EVANS,  Clerk  of  said  county,  hereby  certify  that 
Morven  M.  Jones,  who  subscribed  the  within  certificate  of  acknow- 
ledgment as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  George  L.  Roberts,  who 
subscribed  the  within  certificate  of  acknowledgment  as  a  Notary 
Public,  were  during  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
respectively,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Notary  Public,  of  Oneida 
County,  duly  sworn  and  residing  in  the  City  of  Utica,  and  were 
duly  authorized  to  take  such  acknowledgments,  and  that  their  sig- 
natures are  genuine. 

In  Testimony   Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
[L.  s.]       affixed  the  seal  of  said  county,   at   Utica,  November 

14,  1878. 

TALIESIN  EVANS,    Clerk. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ) 

r  SS 

ONEIDA  COUNTY,      j 

I  hereby   consent  to  and  approve  of  the  foregoing   certificate, 
and  of  the  objects  therein  expressed,  and  of  the  Society   therein 

named. 

.  M.  H.  MERWIN, 

Justice  Supreme  Court. 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  November  6,  1878. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  \ 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  j  ' 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  certificate  of 
incorporation  of   the   Oneida   Historical   Society  at   Utica,    with 
M 
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acknowledgments  thereto  annexed,  filed  in  this  office  on  the  i6th 
day  of  November,  1878,  and  do  hereby  certify  the  same  to  be  a 
correct  transcript  therefrom,  and  the  whole  of  said  original. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,   at  the  City  of  Albany,  this  nineteenth 
[L.  s.]       day  of  November,   one  thousand   eight  hundred  and 

seventy-eight. 

GEORGE  MOSS, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate  of  incorporation  &c.,  also   filed   in   Oneida  County 
Clerk's  Office,  on  November  21,  1879. 


Constitution, 


AS  AMENDED  TO  DATE. 


ARTICLE  I. 

This  society  shall  be  called  THE  ONEIDA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

AT  UTICA. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  objects  of  the  society  shall  be  the  discovery,  collection, 
preservation  and  publication  of  the  history,  historical  records  and 
data  of  and  relating  to  that  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York 
formerly  known  as  Tryon  county,  and  originally  occupied  or 
claimed  by  the  Oneida  and  Mohawk  tribes  of  the  Iroquois ;  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  books,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  maps, 
geneaologies,  portraits,  paintings,  relics,  manuscripts,  Ietters3  jour- 
nals, surveys,  field-books,  and  any  and  all  other  materials  which 
may  establish  or  illustrate  such  history,  or  the  growth  and  progress 
of  population,  wealth,  education,  agriculture,  arts,  manufactures 
and  commerce  in  central  New  York. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  society  shall  consist  of  resident,  corresponding,  honorary 
and  life  members.*  The  names  of  all  candidates  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee  on  membership,  and  action  shall  not  be  taken 
until  a  subsequent  meeting,  when,  upon  a  report  from  that  com- 
mittee, a  majority  of  votes  shall  be  required  for  election. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Resident  members  shall  pay  an  admission  fee  of  two  dollars, 
which  shall  be  full  payment  for  the  first  year,  ending  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January  following,  and  thereafter  an  annual  fee  of  two 
dollars.  Any  member  in  arrears  for  annual  dues  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January  in  each  year,  and  who  shall  have  received 
notice  thereof  from  the  Treasurer  as  early  as  the  preceding  first 
day  of  October,  shall  no  longer  be  considered  a  member  of  the 
society. 

*It  will  be  noticed  that  the  former  limitation  of    resident  members  to  Oneida 
County  has  been  removed. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  three  Vice 
Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a 
Librarian,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  January,  by  a  majority  of  ballots;  and  who, 
(except  the  Librarian.)  together  with  an  Executive  Committee  of 
five,  to  be  elected  annually  in  the  same  manner  from  among  the 
number  of  the  Board  of  Councilors,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  society,  exercising  the  duties  and  discharging  the 
responsibilities  which  belong  to  boards  of  trustees  in  general. 
Five  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  if  the  number  include 
the  President  or  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  at  any  regularly  called  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

There  shall  be  a  Board  of  twenty-six  Councilors,  who  shall  hold 
office  for  life  or  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  to  be  members.  An 
Executive  Committee  of  five  shall  be  elected  annually  from  among 
the  number  of  the  Councilors.  All  vacancies  in  the  Board  of 
Councilors  shall  be  filled  at  the  next  succeeding  annual  meeting  of 
the  society,  by  a  majority  of  ballots,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

i 

None  but  resident  or  life  members  shall  be  eligible  to  office,  or 
qualified  to  vote. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  at  one  time  shall  constitute 
a  life  member,  exempt  from  the  payment  of  annual  dues. 

x 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  society,  regu- 
late its  proceedings,  and  have  a  casting  vote.  He  shall  be  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Managers.  Either  of  the  Vice  Presidents 
may  discharge  the  duties  of  the  President  in  his  absence. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  Recording  Secretary  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  constitu- 
tion, by-laws  and  records  of  the  society.  He  shall  give  due  notice 
of  all  regular  and  special  meetings,  and  keep  a  record  of  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  same.  At  least  two  days'  notice  shall  be  given  of 
all  special  meetings.  He  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, and  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  letters 
and  communications  on  the  business  of  the  society,  and  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  society  all  communications  received  by  him  as  such 
secretary.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  society,  prepare 
all  communications  to  be  addressed  to  others  in  the  name  of  the 
society,  and  keep  true  copies  of  such  as  may  be  important. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

The  Librarian,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
shall  have  the  custody  of  the  library  and  cabinet,  including  all 
manuscripts,  documents,  coins,  relics,  pictures  and  maps,  and  shall 
prepare  and  continue  a  catalogue  of  the  same.  He  shall  arrange 
the  collections  of  the  society  in  a  manner  suitable  for  convenient 
reference  and  inspection.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  donations 
to  the  society,  and  make  a  report  of  the  same  at  each  regular 
meeting  and  shall  prepare  and  read  at  each  annual  meeting  a 
statement  of  the  growth  and  condition  of  the  library  and  collec- 
tions of  the  society. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  all  securities  and  moneys 
due  and  payable  or  belonging  to  the  society.  He  shall  keep  the 
funds  of  the  society  on  deposit  to  his  credit  as  such  treasurer,  in 
some  institution  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  and 
shall  pay  such  sums  as  the  society  shall  direct,  upon  the  written 
order  or  warrant  of  the  President,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  dis- 
ability, one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  or  the  warrant  of  the  chairman 
of  a  standing  committe  directed  by  the  society  to  incur  a  particular 
expense.  He  shall  keep  a  true  account  of  his  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, and  render  a  statement  thereof  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society,  or  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  society  or 
the  Board  of  Managers.  He  may  also  be  required  to  give  such 
bonds  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may  direct. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  discharge 
towards  the  society  the  duties  which  ordinarily  belong  to  boards  of 
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trustees  of  corporations,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions  of  this 
constitution.  It  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  funds 
and  affairs  of  the  society,  and  at  any  time  may  restrain  any  appro- 
priation of  money  ordered  by  the  society,  which  in  its  judgment  is 
not  warranted,  or  is  forbidden  by  article  eighteen  of  this  constitu- 
tion. It  shall  make  annually,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January, 
a  detailed  report  to  the  society  of  its  transactions  for  the  preceding 
year  with  such  recommendations  for  the  development  of  the  society 
as  seem  to  it  best.  ' 

ARTICLE  XV. 


All  officers  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are 
elected.  Any  vacancies  in  office,  except  in  the  number  of  the 
councilors,  may  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  society. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  society  shall  be  held  monthly,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  each  month.  The  President,  or  either  of  the 
Vice  Presidents,  may  direct  the  call  of  a  special  meeting  at  any 

time. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

Seven  members  who  shall  attend  any  regularly  called  meeting 
of  the  society  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

No  debt  shall  be  incurred  in  the  name  of  the  society,  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  beyond  the  amount  of  its  unappropriated  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  the  time  any  expenditure  may  be 
authorized.  Nor  shall  any  officer  incur  any  obligations  in  the 
name  of  the  society  without  authority  previously  conferred  by  a 
vote  of  the  society,  or  by  the  written  order  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  society,  provided 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  given  at  the  previous  regular 
meeting,  and  notice  thereof  published  in  at  least  one  of  the  daily 
papers  of  Utica. 

*  As  to  number  and  change  of  same,  liabilities  and  duties  of  Managers,  see  Sec- 
tions 4*  8  and  9  of  Chapter  267,  Laws  1875,  as  amended  by  Chapter  98,  Laws  1880,  or  3 
R.  S.  (8th  ed.)  2026-7. 


By-Laws, 


AS    AMENDED    TO    DATE. 


1.  The  regular  meetings  of  this   Society  shall  be   held   at   the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  in  the  City  Library  Building,  at  four  o'clock 
p.  M.,  unless  a  different  hour  shall  be   designated  by  the  previous 
meeting. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
President   or   either  of  the  Vice-Presidents   may  designate.     The 
Recording  Secretary  shall  give  notice  through  the  press   or  other- 
wise, of  both  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  Society. 

3.  Any  meeting  may  be  adjourned  to  such  time  as  a  majority  of 
the  members  present  shall  determine. 

4.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  of  January  in   each  year.     The   election  of  officers 
shall  then  take  place,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  officers  of  the 
previous   year   shall   be   received,  and  if  approved,   adopted.     At 
each  annual  meeting  there  shall  be  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Society,  by  some  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  Society,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  A4dresses. 

5.  At  the  next  regular  meeting  after  the  annual  election  of  offi- 
cers, or   as  soon   thereafter  as  may  be  convenient,  the   President 
shall  appoint  from  among  the  active  members  of  the  Society,  the 
following  standing  committees,  viz. : 

To  consist  of  three  members  each — 

1.  A  Committee  on  Finance. 

2.  A  Committee  on  Library  and  Exchanges. 

3.  A  Committee  on  Donations  and  Collections. 

4.  A  Committee  on  Property  and  Fixtures. 

5.  A  Committee  on  Addresses. 

6.  A  Committee  on  Publications  of  the  Society. 

7.  A  Committee  on  Natural  History  and  Specimens. 

8.  A  Committee  on   Biography,   Necrology  and   Historical 

Material. 

9.  A  Committee  on  Statistics. 

10.  A  Committee  on  Membership. 

11.  A  Committee  on  Monuments,  (of  five  members.) 
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[Special  committees  have  been  appointed,  under  resolutions,  and 
yet  exist,  viz. : 

A  Committee  on  Early  Utica  Publications. 
A  Committee  on  a  Permanent  Building  for  the  Society. 
A  Committee  to  Procure  an  Appropriation  for  Preserving 
and  Designating  the  Grave  of  General  Nicholas  Her- 
kimer  in  Danube,  Herkimer  county.] 

6.  The  President  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  committee  to  supervise 
the  books,  accounts  and  reports  of  the  treasurer,  and  the  financial 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society ;  it  shall  also  be  its  duty 
to  consider  and  recommend  all  suitable  measures  to  increase  the 
revenues  of  the   Society,  and  promote   economy  in   its   expendi- 
tures.    It  shall  examine  and  report  upon  'all  accounts  and  claims 
against  the  Society,  and  upon  all  propositions  for  the  appropriation 
and   expenditure   of  its   funds,  when  such   propositions   have   not 
been  made  or  reported  upon  by  some  other  standing  committee  of 
the   Society.     It   shall  also  recommend   to  the   Society  a  proper 
investment  of  its  funds. 

7.  The  Committee   on   Library  and  Exchanges  shall  have  the 
general  charge  and  supervision  of  the  library,  and  of  all  proposi- 
tions in  regard  to  its  use,  increase  and  management ;  or  in  regard 
to    the    procurement,    exchange,  or    other    disposition    of   books, 
periodicals    and    pamphlets,    or    their    binding    and    preservation. 
It  shall  supervise  the  cataloguing  of  the  collections  of  the  Society, 
and  shall   take  such  steps,  from   time  to  time,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to   secure   a   proper   accountability   for   said   collections  and 
library. 

8.  The   Committee  on   Donations   and   Collections   shall  have 
supervision    of  the    discovery,  solicitation    and    transportation    of 
donations  for  the   collections  of  the  Society;   it  shall   make   such 
recommendations  to   the    Society  in   regard   to   the   procuring  of 
historical  materials,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  as  shall  seem  to  it 
desirable. 

9.  The   Committee   on   Property  and   Fixtures   shall   have   the 
charge  and  supervision  of  the  rooms  of  the  Society  and  its  prop- 
erty, otherwise  than  its  catalogued  collections ;  shall  keep  the  same 

,  in  repair,  and  shall  recommend  such  additions,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  growth  of  the  Society  shall  render  necessary. 
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10.  The  Committee  on  Addresses  shall  arrange  for  the  delivery 
of  papers  and  addresses  on  historical  topics  and  investigation  con- 
nected with  the  objects  of  the  Society,  to  be  read  at   the  regular 
meetings,  and  shall  recommend  an  orator  to  address  the  Society  at 
its  annual  meetings. 

11.  The  Committee  on   Publications  shall  have  the   charge  and 
supervision  of  all  the  publications  of  the  society,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  properly  and  correctly  printed  whenever  directed  by 
the    society.     It    shall    also    recommend   for    publication    by    the 
society,  such  material  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

12.  The   Committee  on  Geological  and  Natural   History  Speci- 
mens shall  have  the  whole  charge  and  supervision  of  these  depart- 
ments of  the  society's  collections,  their  procurement,   arrangement 
and   cataloguing,  and  shall  make   such  recommendations   to   the 
society  regarding  these  departments,  as   the  needs  of  the  cabinet 
may  require. 

13.  The  Committee  on  Biography,  Necrology  and  Historical  Ma- 
terial shall  have  charge  of  the  procuring  of  details  and  data  respecting 
the  history  of  central  New  York,  and  the  individuals  prominent  in 
that  history ;  and  it   shall  be   the  duty  of  its  members  to  prepare 
and  arrange  these  data  in  a  manner  suitable  for  preservation  and 
reference. 

14.  The  Committee  on   Statistics  shall  have    the    charge    and 
supervision   of  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  statistics  of  the 
manufactures,  trade,  commerce,  agriculture   and  business  of  Utica 
and  central   New  York,  and  place  them   in  proper  shape   for  pres- 
ervation and  reference. 

15.  The    Committee    on    Membership    shall    enquire    into    the 
qualifications  of  candidates  proposed  for  members,  and  promptly 
report  thereon  to  the  society ;  and  it  shall  be   its  duty  to  labor  to 
increase  the  membership,  by  inducing  all  proper  persons  to  become 
members. 

1 6.  All  reports  of  the  standing  committees  shall  be  made  to  the 
society  in  writing,  and   placed  upon  file ;  but  the  committees  may 
report  by  resolution  if  they  shall  deem  it  expedient. 

17.  All  books,  manuscripts  and   other  articles  belonging  to  the 
society  shall  be  plainly  marked  with   the  name  of  the  society,  and 
with  the  name  of  the  donor.     They  shall  be  numbered  and  entered 
correspondingly  in  the  catalogue. 
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1 8.  No  books,  maps,  charts,  manuscripts,  or   copies  thereof,  nor 
any    other    article    belonging    to     the    library    or    cabinet    of  the 
society,  shall  be  taken  from  its  rooms  without  the  written  permis- 
sion of  the  librarian,   who  shall  take  and    file    a    receipt  for  the 
same. 

19.  No  books   or    other    articles    placed    on    deposit    with    the 
society  shall  be  removed   from  the  library   except  on   the  written 
consent  of  the  owner. 

20.  The   printed  books   in   the   library  of  the   society  shall  be 
accessible  to  all  members,  whether  resident,  life,  honorary  or  corre- 
sponding, and  its   manuscript  collections,  at   the  discretion  of  the 
librarian.     To  visitors  who  are  not  members,  access   to  the  manu- 
script collections  of  the  society  can  be  had  only  by  the  consent  of 
the  librarian,  or  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  library. 

21.  Any, member  of  this  society  may  be  expelled  by  the  affirm- 
ative vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members   present  at   a  regular 
meeting,   but  no   such   vote   shall  be   taken   unless   notice   of  the 
motion  to  expel  shall  have  been  given   at   a  meeting  held  at  least 
four  weeks  previous  thereto. 

22.  Any  of  these  by-laws  may  be  suspended  in   case  of  a   tem- 
porary emergency,  by    the    unanimous    vote    of  a    meeting,   duly 
organized.     They  may  be   amended  from  time  to  time,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting,  provided 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  has  been  given  at  the  previous 
regular  meeting. 

23.  At  the  regular  meetings  of  the   society,  the  following  shall 
be  the  order  of  business  : 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Acknowledgement  of  donations  to  the  society. 

3.  Reports  and  communications  from   the   officers  of  the 

society. 

4.  Reports  from  the  standing  committees. 

5.  Reports  from  special  committees. 

6.  Election  of  members. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

8.  Reading  of  papers  and  delivery  of  addresses. 


Members  of  the  Society. 


RESIDENT  MEMBERS. 

By  Article  4  of  the  Constitution,  Resident  Membership  expires  if  the  Annual  Dues.  $2.00, 
are  unpaid  on  the  Second  Tuesday  of  January  in  each  year.  By  Article  8,  $25  oo,  paid  at 
one  time,  makes  a  Life  Member,  who  is  exempt  from  annual  dues. 

Abbott,  Henry  G.,  Utica.  Canfield,  Mortimer  T.,  Utica. 

Adams,  George  W.,  Utica.  *Cantwell,    Edward,    Utica,    (April 
Agne,  Jacob,  Jr.,  Utica.  n,  1891.) 

Albro,  Addis,  Utica.  Capron,  John  S.,  Utica. 

Armstrong,  Jonas  W.,  Rome.  Carter,  George  C.,  Utica. 

Bagg,  Egbert,  Utica.  Chamberlayne,  John  K.,  Utica. 

Bailey,  E.  Prentiss,  Utica.  Child,  Elias,  Utica. 

Baker,  Smith,  Utica.  Childs,  J.  Morris,  Utica. 

Baker,  Thomas  F.,  Utica.  Childs,  Lucius  C.,  Utica. 

Ballou,  Daniel,  Utica.  Churchill,  G.  Clarence,  Utica. 

Bannister,  Thos.  L.,  New  Hartford.  Clark,  Frank  H.,  Utica. 

Barber,  A.  Dutton,  Utica.  Clark,  George  A.,  Utica. 

Barrows,  Samuel  J.,  Utica.  Coggeshall,  Henry  J.,  Waterville. 

Batchelor,  Daniel,  Utica.  Comstock,  Edward,  Rome. 

Beach,  Bloomfield  J.,  Rome.  Cookinham,  Henry  J.,  Utica. 

Beardsley,  Arthur  M.,  Utica.  Constable,  James,  Jr.,  Utica. 

Beare,  Henry  C.,  Utica.  Cooper,  G.  Edward,  Utica. 

Beckwith,  Henry,  Utica.  Cooper,  Henry  H.,  Utica. 

Benham,  Thomas  L.,  Utica.  Coventry,  George,  Utica. 

Benton,  James,  Utica.  *Corey,  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  G.,  Utica, 
Bidwell,  Hudson,  Utica.  (Feb.  20,  1890.) 

Bierdeman,  Gustavus  A.,  Utica.  Crumb,  Everett  F.,  Utica. 

Bigelow,  Dana  W.,  Utica.  Curran,  Edward,  Utica. 

Bigelow,  Horace  P.,  Waterville.  Curran,  George  L.,  Utica. 

Bissell,  John  G.,  Rome.  Dana,  James  W.,  Utica. 

Blumer,  G.  Alder,  Utica.  *Darling,  President  Henry,  Clinton, 
Borst,  Charles  A.,  Baltimore.  (April  20,  1891.) 

Bradish,  Theodore  H.,  Utica.  Davies,  Peter,  Utica. 

Bradford,  George  L.,  Utica.  DeAngelis,  Pascal  C.  J.,  Utica. 

Brandegee,  John  E.,  Utica.  Deecke,  Theodore,  Utica. 

Brower,  Abram  G.,  Utica.  Dering,  Sylvester,  Utica. 

Brown,  John  G.,  Utica.  Devereux,  Nicholas  E.,  Utica. 

Bulger,  Patrick  F.,  Utica.  Dimon,  George  D.,  Utica. 

Butler,  Morgan,  New  Hartford.  Dodge,  Melvin  G.,  Clinton. 

*Butterfield,    Theodore  F.,     Utica,  Doolittle,  Julius  T.  A.,  Utica. 

(Feb.  22,  1891.)  Dorrance,  Daniel  G.,  Oneida  Castle 

*  Died  since  last  Catalogue  published,  1889. 
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Doux,  Jules,  Utica. 

Dunham,  Moses  E.,  Whitesboro. 

Dunmore,  Watson  T.,  Utica. 

Earll,  John  L.,  Utica. 

*Eaton,    James,    Utica,    (Nov.    18, 

1890.) 

Fake,  A.  James,  Clinton. 
Fincke,  Frederick  G.,  Utica. 
Fish,  Winslow  P.,  Utica. 
Ford,  Willis  E.,  Utica. 
Foster,  David,  Utica. 
Frank,  George  D.,  Utica. 
Gardner,  Abner  R,  Utica. 
Geerer,  Charles  F.,  Utica. 
Gibson,  John  G.,  Utica. 
Glass,  James  H.,  Utica. 
Glenn,  Hugh,  Utica. 
Goodale,  John  A.,  Utica. 
Goodier,  Jonathan,  Utica. 
Goodwin,  Alexander  T.,  Utica. 
*Gray,   Israel  J.,  Utica,   (April  21, 

1891.) 

Griffiths,  Thomas  J.,  Utica. 
Guillaume,  Clement  T.,  Utica. 
Heath,  William  R.,  Utica. 
Haberer,  Joseph  V.,  Utica. 
*Hackett,  Cordon,  Utica,  (Dec.  31, 

1891.) 

Hieber,  John  C.,  Utica. 
Holbrook,  Henry  J.,  Utica. 
Hopkins,  Abel  G.,  Clinton. 
Hopper,  Thomas,  Utica. 
Hopson,  Henry,  Utica. 
Horton,  George  C.,  Utica. 
Hoyt,  John  C.,  Utica. 
Hunt,  James  G.,  Utica. 
Hunt,  Ward,  Utica. 
Hurd,  DeWitt  C.,  Utica. 
Hurlburt,  Edward,  Utica. 
Hurlburt,  Frazier  W.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hurlburt,  Henry,  Utica. 
Hutchinson,  James  M.,  Utica. 
*Jackson,   William   B.,  Utica  (Dec. 

28,  1890.) 

Judson,  Henry  R.,  Utica. 
Kernan,  Francis,  Utica. 
Kernan,  William,  Utica. 
Kernan,  Nicholas  E.,.  Utica. 


Kimball,  C.  Cotton,  Utica. 
Kinney,  Thomas  E.,  Utica. 
Lewis,  Benjamin  F.,  Utica. 
Locke,  Francis  C.,  Utica. 
Lombard,  Louis,  Utica. 
Lux,  Arthur,  Utica. 
Lynch,  J.  De  Peyster,  Utica. 
McClure,  Warren  O.,  Utica. 
McDonald,  John  J.,  Utica. 
McGucken,  Daniel,  Utica. 
Mclntosh,  Ichabod  C.,  Utica. 
McMillan,  Andrew,  Utica. 
McQuade,  Thomas  R.,  Utica. 
Marsh,  Eli,  Whitesboro. 
Maynard,  Isaac  N.,  Utica. 
Maxfield,  Rouse  B.,  Utica. 
*Marlove,  John  G.,  Utica  (Aug.  21, 

1891) 

Martin,  Henry,  Utica. 
Merwin,  Milton  H.,  Utica. 
Miller,  Addison  C.,  Utica. 
Millar,  Henry  WT.,  Utica. 
Mooney,  Thomas  N.,  Utica. 
Moore,  Horatio  S.,  Utica. 
Mullany,  J.  F.,  Syracuse. 
Munson,  Edmund  L.,  Utica. 
North,  Edward,  Clinton. 
*North,  Walter  C.,  Utica  (Sept.  6, 

1891.) 
*Oatley,  Francis  M.,  Utica  (July  8, 

1891.) 

Olmsted,  Charles  T.,  Utica. 
Osborn,  William,  Waterville. 
Owen,  John,  Utica. 
Owen,  Philip,  Utica. 
Palmer,  Henry  C.,  Utica. 
Parker,  Matthew  M.,  Utica. 
Parker,  Timothy,  Utica. 
Peckham,  Merritt,  Utica. 
Perkins,  David  W.,  Utica. 
Pixley,  Henry  D.,  Utica. 
Powell,  Edward  P.,  Clinton. 
Prescott,  Cyrus  D.,  Rome. 
Proctor,  Thomas  R.,  Utica. 
Putnam,  Frederick  W.,  Waterville. 
Ray,  Franklin  T.,  Utica. 
Risley,  Edwin  H.,  Utica. 
Roberts,  Ellis  H.,  Utica. 
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*Roberts,  Jas.,  Utica  (July  4,  1889.)  Tallman,  Edward  A.,  Utica. 

Roberts,  John  C,  Utica.  Terry,  Israel  N.,  New  Hartford. 
Roberts,  John  E.,  San  Diego,  Cal.      Thomas,  Hugh  E.,  Utica. 

Rockwell,  James,  Utica.  Thorn,  John,  Utica. 

Rogers,  Publius  V.,  Utica.  Ulrich,  Joseph,  Maynard. 

Rogers,  Charles  B.,  Utica.  Van  Embergh,  Thomas,  Utica. 

Root,  Oren,  Clinton.  Vose,  Riley  A.,  Utica. 

Roth,  Theophilus  B.,  Utica.  Wager,  Daniel  E.,  Rome, 

Rowley,  Warren  C.,  Utica.  *Walcott,  William    D.,    New    York 
*Russell,  M.  D.,  William,  Utica  (June       Mills  (April  i,  1890.) 

27,  1890.)  Walcott,  W.  Stuart,  New  York  Mills. 

Russell,  Charles  P.,  Utica.  Warnick,  Leslie  A.,  Utica. 

Sawyer,  George  C.,  Utica.  Watson,  James  T.,  Clinton. 

Sayre,  Theodore  S.,  Utica.  Watson,  William  H.,  Utica. 

Sayre,  Charles  H.,  Utica.  Weaver,  Abram  B.,  Deerfield. 

Schiller,  Charles  H.,  Utica.  Weaver,  George  M.,  Utica. 

Schreiber,  John  C.,  Utica.  Webster,  William  P.,  Utica. 

Scranton,  William  C.,  Utica.  Wetmore,  Ezra  F.,  New  "York  Mills. 

*Seymour,  John  F.,  Utica  (Feb.  22,  *  Wells,  JohnB.,Utica(Nov.27,i89i.) 

1890.)  Wells,  Edward  L.,  Utica. 

Seymour,  George,  Utica.  Wells,  Edward  H.,  Utica. 

Shaver,  Charles  C.,  Utica.  Wheeler,  Russel,  Utica. 

Sheehan,  John  H.,  Utica.  White,  William  M.,  Utica. 
Sherman,  Richard  U.,  New  Hartford.  White,  N.  Curtis,  Utica. 

Shepard,  W.  P.,  Utica.  White,  Hugh,  Utica. 

Sherwood,  Joseph  B.,  Utica.  White,  W.  Pierrepont,  Utica. 

Smith,  William  T.,  Utica.  Wiley,  George  H.,  Utica. 

Smyth,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  Clinton.  Williams,  James     H.,  Utica. 

Spencer,  Thomas  W.,  Utica.  Williams,  Rees  G.,  Utica. 

Stewart,  Victor  B.,  Utica.  Winston,  Dwight  D.,  Utica. 

Storrs,  William  M.,  Utica.  Whitten,  Daniel  C.,  Utica. 

Symonds,  Charles  S.,  Utica.  Wood,  Henry  J.,  Utica. 

Sutton,  Richard  E.,  Rome.  Woodward,  George  E.,  Utica. 
Swan,  Joseph  R.,  Utica. 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 

Armour,  Philip  D.,  Chicago,  111.  Guiteau,  Frederick  W.,  Irvington. 

Armour,  H.  O.,  New  York.  Hartley,  Isaac  S.,  Great  Barrington, 

Bachman,  Robert  L.,  Utica.  Mass. 

Bagg,  Moses  M.,  Utica.  Handy,  Truman  P.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Grouse,  Daniel  N.,  Utica.  Hutchinson,  Charles  W.,  Utica. 

Darling,  Charles  W.,  Utica.  Jenkins,  Thomas  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*Dwight,    Rev.    Dr.  Benjamin  W.,  Mclntyre,  Donald,  Utica. 

Clinton  (Sept.  18,  1889.)  Osborn,  Amos  O.,  Waterville. 

Everts,  Daniel  T.,  LTtica.  Sanger,  William  Gary,  New  York. 

Gibson,  William  T.,  Utica.  Seward,  Alexander,  Utica. 
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Shurtleff,  George  K.,  Denver.  Col.     *Walker,   George,   Utica  (Nov.   22, 

Thomson,  Milton  H.,  Utica.  1890.) 

*Tower,    Charlemagne,    Waterville  Williams,  Robert  S.,  Utica. 

(July  24,  1889.)  Wright,  Ebenezer  K.,  New  York. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Parkman,  Francis,  Boston,  Mass.         Seymour,  Horatio,  Marquette,  Mich. 
*Spinner,  Francis  E.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y.    Trumbull,  J.   Hammond,   Hartford, 
(Dec.  3ist,  1890.)  Conn. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

[If  residence  is  in  this  state,state  is  omitted.] 

Armstrong,  Dr.  Geo.  S.,  Buffalo.  Clyde,  Jefferson  N.,  Cherry  Valley. 

Adams,  F.  G.,  Topeka,  Kansas.  Cohen,  Mendes,  Baltimore,   Md. 

Adams,  Herbert  B.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Colvin,  Verplanck,  Albany. 

Andrews,  W.  J.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Colling,  Thomas  R.,  Oswego. 

Angel,   Myron,  San   Luis,   Obispo,  Conover,  Geo.  S.  Geneva. 

Cal.  Conkling,  Alfred  R.,  New  York. 

Babcock,  B.  Pratt,  Cayuga,  111.  Constable,  Cassimer,  Constableville. 

Babcock,  H.  G.,  Little  Falls.  Cook,  Frederick,  Rochester. 

Bagg,  Charles  I.,  Deer  Lodge.  Cook,  James  H.,  Canajoharie. 

Bailey,  W.  T.,  Richfield  Springs.  Curtis,  George  W.,  Nora,  111. 

Barnes,  Charles  C.,  Canajoharie.  Cobb,  Lyman  Jr.,  Yonkers. 

Barnum,  George  C.,  Buffalo.  Collins,  Daniel  M.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Barton,  Edward  P.,  Freeport,  111.  Cooley,  James  E.,  Westport,  Conn. 

Barton,  E.  M.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Courtenay,  W.  A.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Baxter,  James  P.,  Portland,  Me.  Chamberlin,  H.  B.,  Denver,  Col. 

Beauchamp,   W.  M.,  Baldwinsville.  Dana,  James  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Beebe,  A.  M.,  Hamilton.  Danforth,  Elliot,  Albany. 

Belden,  B.  L.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Danforth,  P.  S.,  Middleburg. 

Bennett,  Alfred,   Hannibal,  Mo.  Davis,  Henry,  McGregor,   Iowa. 

Bigelow,  Horace,  R.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Davis,  M.  W.,  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 

Brock,  R.  A.,  Richmond,   Va.  Davies,  Wm.  A.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bryant,  William  C.,  Buffalo.  Day,  David  F.,  Buffalo. 

Burt,  Bradley  B.,  Oswego.  DeLancey,  Edward  F.,  New  York. 

Burton,  Mont.  I.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  DePeyster,  J.  W.,  Tivoli. 

Brigham,  Albert  P.,  Hamilton.  DeGraff,  Alfred,  Fonda. 

Brown,  S.  Reed,  St.  Johnsville.  Duren,  E.  T.,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Bradlee,  Caleb  I).,  Boston,  Mass.  Dygert,  James  M.,  Ilion. 

Benjamin,  Walter  R.,  New  York.  Dwight,  Theodore  W.,  New  York. 

Bice,  Hiram  T.,  Collinsville,  111.  Dunlop,  Thomas,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Camp,  Walter  B.,  Sackett's  Harbor.  Earl,  Robert,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

Campbell,  Douglass,  New  York.  Eaton,  John,  Washington,   D.  C. 

Carter,  Herman  G.  New  York.  Eastman,  Samuel  C.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Caton,  John  Dean,  Chicago,   111.  Edmonds,  Walter  D.,  New  York. 
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English,  Thomas  Dunn,  Fort  Lee. 

Ellis,  George  E.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fitch,  Chas.  E.,  Rochester. 

Fisk,  Richmond,  Watertown. 

Fiske,  John,  New  York. 

Fox,  Christopher  G.,  Buffalo. 

Fraser,  Mclntyre,  Johnstown. 

Frey,  S.  L.,  Palatine  Bridge. 

Frothingham,  W.  W.,  Tribe's  Hill. 

Flandrau,  Charles  E.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Furniss,  F.  H.,  Waterloo. 

Flower,  Roswell  P.,  Albany. 

Gatfield,  George,  London  England. 

Gold,  Sir  Henry  V.,  London,  Eng. 

Gardner,  James  T.,  Albany. 

Gardner,  Theo.  F.,  Paris,  France. 

Gebhard,  John,  Schoharie. 

Graham,  A.  A.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Goldsmid,  Edmund,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Griswold,  Stephen  R.,  Albany. 

Hale,  Horatio,  Clinton,  Ontario. 

Hall,  James,  Albany. 

Hanchett,  Henry  G.,  New  York. 

Hardin,  Geo.  A.  Herkimer. 

Hardin,  William,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Harris,  George  H.,  Rochester. 

Haven,  E.  O.,  Syracuse. 

Haven,  S.  D.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Heath,  S.  P.,  Amsterdam. 

Henderson,  Wm.  W.,  Jamestown. 

Henion,  Charles  K.,  Waterloo. 

Herkimer,  Warren,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Holden,  A.  W.,  Glens  Falls. 

Holt,  Henry  H.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Howard,  Geo.  E.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Howell,  George  R.,  Albany. 

Howarth,  Jonathan  W.,  Glen  Rid- 
dle, Pa. 

Hubbard,  Bela,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hubbard,  Oliver  P.,  New  York. 

Hubbard,  A.  S.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Irwin,  Theodore,  Oswego. 

Johnson,  W.  C.,  NeWburyport,  Mass. 

Jones,  Edward  F.,  Binghamton. 

Jones,  Wm.  Carey,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Judson,  R.  W.  Ogdensburg. 


Kendrick,  A.  C.,  Rochester. 
Knapp,   Lyman  E.,  Sitka,  Alaska. 
Knox,  Charles  E.,  New  Jersey. 
Lamb,  Mrs.  Martha  J.,  New  York. 
Lacey,  R.  B.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Ledyard,  L.  W.,  Cazenovia. 
Letchworth,  W.  P.  Buffalo. 
Lintner,  J.  E.,*  Albany. 
Littlejohn,  A.  N.,  Brooklyn. 
Long,  Oscar  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mack,  Rob'tC.,  Londonderry,  N.H. 
Manchester,   D.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Mann,  Edward  C.,  New  York. 
Marsh,  Luther  R.,  New  York. 
Mason,  D.,  Syracuse. 
Merriam,  C.  L.,  Locust  Grove. 
Messenger,  I.  N.,  Oneida. 
Milligan,  M.  G.,  Little  Falls. 
Miller,  Warner,  Herkimer. 
Morris,  Edward  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Moses,  Bernard,  Berkley,  Cal. 
Moss,  George,  Rochester, 
Munsell,  Frank,  Albany. 
Nelson,  Anson,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Newman,  Louis  F.,  Denver,  Col. 
North,  S.  N.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
O'Callaghan,  E.  B.,  New  York. 
Parkhurst,  Frank  B.,  Frankfort. 
Parker,  Ely  S.,  New  York. 
.Pearson,  Jonathan,  Schenectady. 
Poillon,  William,  New  York. 
Potter,  Eliphalet  N.,  Geneva. 
Pratt,  Daniel  J.,  Albany. 
Phillips,  Henry,    Jr.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Richmond,  A.  G.,  Canajoharie. 
Ricard,  F.  W.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Rogers,  Horatio,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Rowley,     H.    Curtis,     Springfield, 

Mass. 

Roof,  Garrett  L.,  Troy. 
Roof,  F.  H.,  Rhinebeck. 
Roosevelt,  R.  B.,  New  York. 
Roosevelt,  Chas.  H.,  NewRochelle. 
Ropes,  John  C.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sammons,  Simeon,  Johnstown. 
Sanborn,  J.  W.,  Albion. 
Seymour,  Norman,   Mount  Morris. 
Sheard,  Titus,  Little  Falls. 
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Shreve,  B.  F.  H.,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 
Silsbee,  William,  Trenton. 
Sims,  William   R.,  Lafayette,  Miss. 
Snow,  B.  B.,  Auburn. 
Starin,  J.  H.,  Fultonville. 
Stevens,  John  Austin,  New  York. 
Stone,  Wm.  L.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Sparks,  J.  W.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
Spencer,  Wm.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Taylor,  James  W..  Winnipeg,  Man- 

nitoba. 

Terry,  Benjamin  S.,  Hamilton. 
Throckmorton,  B.  W.,  New  York. 
Tilly,  R.  H.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Timmermann,  W.  S.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Trenchard,  Edward,  New  York. 
Trowbridge,  Thomas  R.,  Jr.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 

Upson,  Anson  J.,  Glens  Falls. 
VanSchaick,  Henry  C.,  Manlius. 
Van  Siclen,  George  W.,  New  York. 
Vermilye,  A.  G.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


Vosseller,  Elias,  Flemington,  N.  J. 
Vrooman,  John  W.,  New  York. 
Wagner,  Peter  J.,  Fort  Plain. 
Waite,  Henry  R.,  New  York. 
Walker,  Charles  H.,  Chittenango. 
Walrath,  D.  D.,  Chittenango. 
Ward,  Edwd.  A.,  Richfield  Springs. 
Waters,  T.  Frank,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Watson,  S.  M.,  Portland,  Me. 
Webster,  Horace  E.,  Schenectady. 
Wells,  S.  R.,  Waterloo. 
Wemple,  Edward,  Fultonville. 
Wetmore,  Edmund,  New  York. 
Wilson,  James  G.,  New  York. 
White,  Andrew  D.,  Ithaca. 
Wickes,  Stephen,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Wilcox,  E.  W.,  West  Winfield. 
Willers,  Deidrich,  Albany. 
Williams,  W.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Woolen,  W.  W.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Wright,  W.  W.,  Geneva. 
Wurtele,  F.  C.,  Quebec,  Can. 


Treasurer's  Annual  Report. 


JANUARY   12,    1892. 


The  Treasurer,  Warren  C.  Rowley,  submitted  his  annual  report,a  sum- 
mary of  which  follows : 

General  fund — Receipts  : 

Cash  balance  at  date  of  last  report $236  01 

CashTmembers'  dues  for  the  year 340  oo 


Total $576  01 

Disbursements  : 
Total $222   49 


Balance  cash  on  hand  this  date,  on  deposit  in  Oneida  National 

Bank : $353   52 

Special  Funds — Oriskany  Monument  Fund $  37   70 

Building  Fund  and  Interest 1 18  04 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 


OF   THE 


Oneida  Historical   Society, 


,    3ST. 


WITH   THE 


ARTICLES  OP  INCORPORATION,  LIST  OF  OFFICERS,  MEMBERS  AND  DONORS, 

THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  COLLECTIONS,  AND  A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 

PAPERS  READ  AND  THE  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED  1876;    INCORPORATED  1878. 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 
ELLIS  H.  ROBERTS  &  Co.,  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS,  60  GENESEE  STREET. 

1887. 


THE  ONEIDA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  was  organized  December  1,  1870, 
at  an  informal  meeting  held  in  the  office  of  Hon.  CHARLES  W. 
HUTCHINSON,  at  which  a  committee  consisting  of  JOHN  F.  SEYMOUR, 
ALEXANDER  SEWARD  and  ROBERT  S.  WILLIAMS  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  to  nominate  a  list  of  officers.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting,  held  December  15,  1876,  this  committee  submitted 
its  report,  which  was  adopted.  The  first  president  was  Hon.  HORATIO 
SEYMOUR,  who  held  the  position  until  his  death  in  1886. 


ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION. 


We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residing 
in  the  county  of  Oneida  and  State  of  New  York,  and  being 
also  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  and  over,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  and  form  a  corpora- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  particularly  under  Chapter  267  of  the  Laws  of  1875,  as 
amended  by  Chapter  53  of  the  Laws  of  1870. 

The  name  by  which  such  corporation  shall  be  known  in  law  is 
"The  Oneida  Historical  Society  at  Utica."  Said  corporation  is 
formed  for  historical  and  literary  purposes,  and  the  particular 
objects  and  business  thereof  shall  be  the  discovery,  collection, 
preservation  and  publication  of  the  history,  historical  records  and 
data  of  and  relating  to  the  territory  or  districts  of  country 
formerly  occupied  or  claimed  by  the  Oneida  and  Mohawk  tribes  or 
nations  of  Indians ;  the  collection  and  preservation  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, maps,  genealogies,  portraits,  paintings,  relics,  manuscripts, 
letters,  journals,  surveys,  field-books  and  any  and  all  other  articles 
and  materials  which  may  establish  or  illustrate  such  history,  or 
the  growth  and  progress  of  population,  wealth,  education,  agri- 
culture, arts,  science,  manufactures,  trade  and  commerce  in  said 
territory  or  districts. 

The  principal  office  and  place  of  business  of  said  society  shall 
be  in  the  city  of  Utica,  in  the  county  of  Oneida. 

The  said  corporation  shall  be  managed  by  its  President,  three 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary, 
a  Treasurer,  and  five  members  of  said  society,  who  shall  constitute 
its  Board  of  Managers.  The  names  of  said  Managers  for  the  first 
year  of  the  existence  of  said  corporation  are  Horatio  Seymour, 
President;  Charles  W.  Hutchinson,  Alexander  Seward  and  Ed- 
ward Huntington,  Vice  Presidents;  S.  N.  Dexter  North,  Recording 
Secretary ;  Morven  M.  Jones,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Robert  S. 
Williams,  Treasurer ;  and  William  J.  Bacon,  John  F.  Seymour, 
Daniel  Batchelor,  Richard  U.  Sherman,  and  Simon  G.  Visscher. 
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said  Managers,  and  Roscoe  Conkling,  Pomroy  Jones,  Luther 
Guiteau,  Philo  White,  Daniel  B.  Goodwin,  Charlemagne  Tower, 
John  Stryker,  Ward  Hunt,  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  DeWitt  C.  Grove, 
Francis  Kernan,  John  H.  Edmonds,  Michael  Moore,  Alexander  S. 
Johnson,  Edward  North,  Othniel  S.  Williams,  William  D.  Walcott, 
Daniel  E.  Wager,  John  P.  Gray,  John  G.  Crocker,  and  Theodore 
S.  Faxton,  constitute  a  Board  of  Councilors  of  said  Society — the 
foregoing  being  all  the  officers  of  said  society  for  the  first  year. 

[SIGNED  |  Horatio  Seymour,  Deerfield,  N.  Y. ;  Alexander  Seward, 
Utica,  N.Y. ;  Charles  W.  Hutchinson,  Utica,  N.Y. ;  Pomroy  Jones, 
Lairdsville,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  S.  Williams,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Ellis  H. 
Roberts,  Utica,  1ST.  Y. ;  M.  M.  Bagg,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  John  F.  Sey- 
mour, Utica,  N.  Y. ;  E.  D.  Buckingham,  Utica,  X.  Y. ;  S.  N.  Dex- 
ter North,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Andrew  McMillan,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Harold 
Frederic,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  M.  M.  Jones,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  James  Benton, 
Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Francis  Kernan,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  G.  Wolcott, 
Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  E.  West,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  S.  G.  Visscher, 
Rome,  N.  Y. ;  Richard  U.  Sherman,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L. 
Earll,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Edgar  O.  Wagner,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  P.  G.  Web- 
ster, Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. ;  W.  H.  Christian,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  George 
Graham,  Oriskany,  N.  Y. ;  Matt.  D.  Bagg,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  William 
J.  Bacon,  Utica.  N.  Y. ;  DeWitt  C.  Grove,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


STATE  OP  NEW  YORK,  ) 

v  ss 

ONEIDA  COUNTY,  CITY  OF  UTICA,  )  " 

On  the  18th  day  of  September,  1878,  personally  appeared  before 
me>  Charles  W.  Hutchinson,  Alexander  Seward,  Robert  S.  Wil- 
liams, and  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1878,  personally  appeared 
before  me,  Moses  M.  Bagg,  John  F.  Seymour,  E.  D.  Buckingham, 
Andrew  McMillan,  Harold  Frederic,  and  on  the  7th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1878,  personally  appeared  before  me,  James  Benton,  Joseph 
E.  West,  S.  G.  Visscher,  Richard  U.  Sherman,  Peter  G.  Webster, 
S.  G.  Wolcott,  Francis  Kernan,  and  on  the  18th  day  of  October, 
1878,  personally  appeared  before  me,  Horatio  Seymour,  Pomroy 
Jones,  William  H.  Christian,  George  Graham,  M.  D.  Bagg,  Wil- 
liam J.  Bacon  and  D.  C.  Grove,  all  of  whom  are  to  me  well  known, 


and  whom  I  know  to  be  the  persons  who  executed  the  above  written 
articles  of  association,  and  they  severally  acknowledged  that  they 
had  subscribed  their  names  to  said  articles  of  association. 

M.  M.  JONES, 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  Utica,  JV.  T. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY, 
CITY  OF  Trie 


TY'  I  ss. 
*,    ) 


On  the  26th  day  of  October,  1878,  before  me  personally  came 
Ellis  H.  Roberts,  S.  N.  Dexter  North  and  Morven  M.  Jones,  who 
are  to  me  well  known,  and  whom  I  know  to  be  three  of  the  persons 
who  executed  the  above  written  articles  of  association,  and  they 
severally  acknowledged  that  they  had  subscribed  their  names  to 
said  articles  of  association. 

GEORGE  L.  ROBERTS, 

Notary  Public, ,  Oneida  County. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
ONEIDA  COUNTY. 


j-ss. 


I,  TALIESIN  EVANS,  Clerk  of  said  county,  hereby  certify  that 
Morven  M.  Jones,  who  subscribed  the  within  certificate  of  ac- 
knowledgment as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  George  L.  Roberts, 
who  subscribed  the  within  certificate  of  acknowledgment  as  a 
Notary  Public,  were,  during  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
respectively,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Notary  Public,  of  Oneida 
County,  duly  sworn  and  residing  in  the  city  of  Utica,  and  were 
duly  authorized  to  take  such  acknowledgments,  and  that  their  sig- 
natures are  genuine. 

In    Testimony    Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
£L.  s.]     and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  county,  at  Utica,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1878. 

TALIESIN  EVANS,  Clerk. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ) 

r>  n  f ss> 

ONEIDA  COUNTY,       ) 

I  hereby  consent  to  and  approve  of  the  foregoing  certificate,, 
and  of  the  objects  therein  expressed,  and  of  the  Society  therein, 
named. 

M.  H.  MERWIN, 

Justice  Supreme  Court. 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  November  6,  1878. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ) 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  f 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  certificate  of 
incorporation  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  at  Utica,  with 
acknowledgments  thereto  annexed,  filed  in  this  ofiice  on  the  16th 
day  of  November,  1878,  and  do  hereby  certify  the  same  to  be  a 
correct  transcript  therefrom,  and  the  whole  of  said  original. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  at  the  city  of  Albany,  this  nineteenth  day 
[L.  s.]      of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight. 

GEORGE  MOSS, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 


CONSTITUTION. 


•X- 


ARTICLE  I. 

This  society  shall  be  called  THE  ONEIDA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
AT  UTICA. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  objects  of  this  society  shall  be  the  discovery,  collection, 
preservation  and  publication  of  the  history,  historical  records  and 
data  of  and  relating  to  that  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York 
formerly  known  as  Tryon  county,  and  originally  occupied  or 
claimed  by  the  Oneida  and  Mohawk  tribes  of  the  Iroquois ;  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  books,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  maps, 
genealogies,  portraits,  paintings,  relics,  manuscripts,  letters,  jour- 
nals, surveys,  field-books,  and  any  and  all  other  materials  which 
may  establish  or  illustrate  such  history,  or  the  growth  and  prog- 
ress of  population,  wealth,  education,  agriculture,  arts,  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  in  central  New  York. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  society  shall  consist  of  resident,  corresponding,  honorary  and 
life  members.  Resident  members  shall  be  residents  of  the  county 
of  Oneida.  The  names  of  all  candidates  shall  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  membership,  and  action  shall  not  be  taken  until 
a  subsequent  meeting,  when,  upon  a  report  from  that  committee, 
a  majority  of  votes  shall  be  required  for  election. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Resident  members  shall  pay  an  admission  fee  of  two  dollars,  and 
thereafter  an  annual  fee  of  two  dollars,  which  shall  be  paid  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  May  in  each  year.  Any  member  in  arrears 
for  annual  dues  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January  in  each  year, 
and  who  shall  have  received  notice  thereof  from  the  Treasurer  as 
early  as  the  preceding  first  day  of  October,  shall  no  longer  be 
considered  a  member  of  the  society. 

*  As  Amended,  February,  1887. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  three 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, a  Librarian,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually, 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  by  a  majority  of  ballots ;  and 
who,  together  with  an  Executive  Committee  of  five,  to  be  elected 
annually  in  the  same  manner  from  among  the  number  of  the  Board 
of  Councilors,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
society,  exercising  the  duties  and  discharging  the  responsibilities 
which  belong  to  boards  of  trustees  in  general.  Five  members  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  if  the  number  include  the  President  or 
one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any 
regularly  called  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

There  shall  be  a  Board  of  twenty-six  Councilors,  who  shall  hold 
office  for  life  or  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  to  be  members.  An 
Executive  Committee  of  five  shall  be  elected  annually  from 
among  the  number  of  the  Councilors.  All  vacancies  in  the 
Board  of  Councilors,  shall  be  filled  at  the  next  succeeding  annual 
meeting  of  the  society,  by  a  majority  of  ballots,  on  the  nomination 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

None  but  resident  or  life  members  shall  be  eligible  to  office,  or 
qualified  to  vote. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  at  one  time  shall  constitute 
a  life  member,  exempt  from  the  payment  of  annual  dues. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  society,  regu- 
late its  proceedings,  and  have  a  casting  vote.  He  shall  be  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Managers.  Either  of  the  Vice  Presidents  may 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  President  in  his  absence. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  Recording  Secretary  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  constitu- 
tion, by-laws  and  records  of  the  society.  He  shall  give  due  notice 
of  all  regular  and  special  meetings,  and  keep  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  same.  At  least  two  days'  notice  shall  be  given  of 
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all  special  meetings.     He  shall  be  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, and  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  letters 
and  communications  on  the  business  of  the  society,  and  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  society  all  communications  received  by  him  as  such 
secretary.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  society,  prepare 
all  communications  to  be  addressed  to  others  in  the  name  of  the 
society,  and  keep  true  copies  of  such  as  may  be  important. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

The  Librarian,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
shall  have  the  custody  of  the  library  and  cabinet,  including  all 
manuscripts,  documents,  coins,  relics,  pictures  and  maps,  and  shall 
prepare  and  continue  a  catalogue  of  the  same.  He  shall  arrange 
the  collections  of  the  society  in  a  manner  suitable  for  convenient 
reference  and  inspection.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  donations 
to  the  society,  and  shall  prepare  and  read  at  each  annual  meeting 
a  statement  of  the  growth  and  condition  of  the  library  and  collec- 
tions of  the  society. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  all  securities  and  moneys 
due  and  payable  or  belonging  to  the  society.  He  shall  keep  the 
funds  of  the  society  on  deposit  to  his  credit  as  such  treasurer,  in 
some  institution  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  and 
shall  pay  such  sums  as  the  society  shall  direct,  upon  the  written 
order  or  warrant  of  the  President,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  dis- 
ability, one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  or  the  warrant  of  the  chair- 
man of  a  standing  committee  directed  by  the  society  to  incur  a 
particular  expense.  He  shall  keep  a  true  account  of  his  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  render  a  statement  thereof  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  society,  or  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the 
society  or  the  Board  of  Managers.  He  may  also  be  required  to 
give  such  bonds  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may  direct. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  discharge 
towards  the  society  the  duties  which  ordinarily  belong  to  boards 
of  trustees  of  corporations,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions  of  this 
constitution.  It  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  funds 
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arid  affairs  of  the'  society,  and  at  any  time  may  restrain  any 
appropriation  of  money  ordered  by  the  society,  which  in  its  judg- 
ment is  not  warranted,  or  is  forbidden  by  article  eighteen  of  this 
constitution.  It  shall  make  annually,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
January,  a  detailed  report  to  the  society  of  its  transactions  for 
the  preceding  year,  with  such  recommendations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  society  as  seem  to  it  best. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

All  officers  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are 
elected.  Any  vacancies  in  office,  except  in  the  number  of  the 
councilors,  may  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  society. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

The  society  shall  meet  monthly,  on  the  last  Monday  of  each 
month.  The  President,  or  either  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  may 
direct  the  call  of  a  special  meeting  at  any  time. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

Seven  members  who  shall  attend  any  regularly  called  meeting 
of  the  society  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  XVII I. 

No  debt  shall  be  incurred  in  the  name  of  the  society,  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  beyond  the  amount  of  its  unappropriated  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  the  time  any  expenditure  may  be 
authorized.  Nor  shall  any  officer  incur  any  obligations  in  the 
name  of  the  society  without  authority  previously  conferred  by  a 
vote  of  the  society,  or  by  the  written  order  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  society,  provided 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  given  at  the  previous 
regular  meeting,  and  notice  thereof  published  in  at  least  one  of 
the  daily  papers  of  Utica. 


BY-LAWS. 


1.  The  regular  meetings  of  this  society  shall  be  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  society,  in  the  City  Library  Building,  at  half  past 
seven  o'clock  p.  M.,  unless  a  different  hour  shall  be  designated  by 
the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the   President    or  either   of   the  Vice  Presidents  may  designate. 
The  Recording  Secretary  shall  give  notice  through  the  press  or 
otherwise,  of  both  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  society. 

3.  Any  meeting  may  be  adjourned  to  such  time  as  a  majority 
of  the  members  present  shall  determine. 

4.  The   annual  meeting  of    the  society  shall  be  held   on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  January  in  each  year.     The  election  of  officers 
shall  then  take  place,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  officers  of  the 
previous  year  shall  be  received,  and  if  approved,  adopted.     At 
each  annual  meeting  there  shall  be  an  address  delivered  before  the 
society,  by  some  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  society,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Addresses. 

5.  At  the  next  regular  meeting  after  the.  annual  election  of 
officers,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  convenient,  the  President 
shall  appoint  from  among  the  active  members  of  the  society,  the 
following  standing  committees,  viz.: 

To  consist  of  three  members  each — 

1.  A  Committee  on  Finance. 

2.  A  Committee  on  Library  and  Exchanges. 

3.  A  Committee  on  Donations  and  Collections. 

4.  A  Committee  on  Property  and  Fixtures. 

5.  A  Committee  on  Addresses. 

6.  A  Committee  on  Publications  of  the  Society. 

V.     A   Committee   on   Natural    History    and    Geological 
Specimens. 

8.  A  Committee  on  Biography  and  Historical  Material. 

9.  A  Committee  on  Statistics. 
10.     A  Committee  on  Membership. 
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To  consist  of  five  members  each- 

11.  A  Committee  on  Monuments. 

12.  A  Committee  on  Early  Utica  Publications. 

6.  The  President  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such   committee  to    super- 
vise the  books,  accounts  and  reports  of  the  treasurer,   and  the 
financial  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  society;  it  shall  also  be 
its  duty  to  consider  and   recommend   all  suitable  measures  to  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  society,  and  promote  economy  in  its 
expenditures.     It  shall  examine  and  report  upon  all  accounts  and 
claims   against  the   society,  and   upon   all   propositions   for   the 
appropriation  and  expenditure  of  its  funds,  when  such  propositions 
have  not  been   made  or  reported  upon  by  some  other  standing 
committee  of  the  society.     It  shall  also  recommend  to  the  society 
a  proper  investment  of  its  funds. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Library  and  Exchanges  shall  have  the 
general  charge  and  supervision  of  the  library,  and  of  all  proposi- 
tions in  regard  to  its  use,  increase  and  management ;   or  in  regard 
to    the   procurement,    exchange    or   other    disposition    of    books, 
periodicals  and  pamphlets,  or  their  binding  and  preservation.     It 
shall  supervise  the  cataloguing  of  the  collections  of  the  society, 
and  shall  take  such  steps,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  a  proper  accountability  for  said  collections  and  library. 

8.  The   Committee  on   Donations  and   Collections  shall  have 
supervision   of  the  discovery,  solicitation   and   transportation  of 
donations  for  the  collections  of  the  society;  it  shall  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  society  in  regard  to  the   procuring  of 
historical  materials,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  as  shall  seem  to  it 
desirable. 

9.  The   Committee  on  Property  and  Fixtures  shall  have  the 
charge  and  supervision  of  the  rooms  of  the  society  and  its  prop- 
erty, otherwise  than  its  catalogued  collections;    shall   keep  the 
same  in  repair,  and  shall  recommend  such  additions,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  growth  of  the  society  shall  render  necessary. 

10.  The  Committee  on  Addresses  shall  arrange  for  the  delivery 
of   papers    and  addresses    on  historical  topics  and   investigation 
connected  with  the  objects  of  the  society,  to  be  read  at  the  regular 
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meetings,  and  shall  recommend  an  orator  to  address  the  society  at 
its  annual  meetings. 

11.  The   Committee   on    Publications  shall   have   the    charge 
and    supervision    of    all    the    publications    of    the    society,    in 
order   that    the    same   may    be    properly   and    correctly   printed 
whenever  directed  by  the  society.     It   shall  also  recommend  for 
publication  by  the  society,  such  material  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

12.  The  Committee  on  Geological  and  Natural  History  Speci- 
mens shall  have  the  whole  charge  and  supervision  of  these  depart- 
ments of  the  society's  collections,  their  procurement,  arrangement 
and    cataloo-uinsr,  and   shall  make   such  recommendations  to  the 
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society  regarding  these  departments,  as  the  needs  of  the  cabinet 
may  require. 

13.  The    Committee   on   Biography   and   Historical   Material 
shall  have  charge  of  the  procuring  of  details  and  data  respecting 
the  history  of  central  New  York,  and  the  individuals  prominent 
in  that  history ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  its  members  to  prepare 
and  arrange  these  data  in  a  manner  suitable  for  preservation  and 
reference. 

14.  The  Committee  on  Statistics  shall   have  the  charge  and 
supervision  of  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  statistics  of  the 
manufactures,  trade,  commerce,  agriculture  and  business  of  Utica 
and  central  New  York,  and  place  them  in  proper  shape  for  pres- 
ervation and  reference. 

15.  The   Committee   on   Membership   shall    inquire    into   the 
qualifications  of  candidates  proposed  for  members,  and  promptly 
report  thereon  to  the  society;  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  labor  to 
increase  the  membership,  by  inducing  all  proper  persons  to  be- 
come members. 

16.  All  reports  of  the  standing  committees  shall  be  made  to 
the  society  in  writing,  and  placed  upon  file ;  but  the  committees  may 
report  by  resolution  if  they  shall  deem  it  expedient. 

11  All  books,  manuscripts  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the 
society,  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  the  name  of  the  society,  and 
with  the  name  of  the  donor.  They  shall  be  numbered  and  entered 
correspondingly  in  the  catalogue. 
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1 8.  No  books,  maps,  charts,  manuscripts,  or  copies  thereof,  nor 
any   other   article   belonging   to   the    library   or   cabinet    of   the 
society,  shall  be  taken  from  its  rooms  without  the  written  permis- 
sion of  the  librarian,  who  shall  take  and  file   a  receipt  for  the 
same. 

19.  No   books   or   other   articles  placed  on  deposit   with   the 
society  shall  be  removed  from  the  library  except  on  the  written 
consent  of  the  owner. 

20.  The  printed  books  in  the  library  of  the  society  shall  be 
accessible  to  all  members,  whether  resident,  life,  honorary  or  corre- 
sponding, and  its  manuscript  collections,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
librarian.     To  visitors  who  are  not  members,  access  to  the  manu- 
script collections  of  the  society  can  be  had  only  by  the  consent  of 
the  librarian,  or  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  library. 

21.  Any   member   of  this   society   may   be   expelled   by   the 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all   the   members   present  at   a 
regular  meeting,  but   no  such  vote  shall  be  taken  unless  notice 
of  the  motion  to  expel  shall  have  been  given  at  a  meeting  held  at 
least  four  weeks  previous  thereto. 
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22.  Any  of    these   by-laws   may   be  suspended   in   case   of  a 
temporary  emergency,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  meeting,  duly 
organized.     They  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting,  provided 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  has  been  given  at  the  previous 
regular  meeting. 

23.  At  the  regular  meetings  of  the  society,  the  following  shall 
be  the  order  of  business : 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Acknowledgment  of  donations  to  the  society. 

3.  Reports  and  communications  from  the  omsers  of  the 

society. 

4.  Reports  from  the  standing  committees. 

5.  Reports  from  special  committees. 

6.  Election  of  members. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

8.  Reading  of  papers  and  delivery  of  addresses. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY-1887. 
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President. 
ELLIS   H.   ROBERTS. 

Vice  Presidents. 

ISAAC   S.   HARTLEY,  DANIEL   E.    WAGER, 

JOHN   F.    SEYMOUR. 

Recording  Secretary. 
M.    M.    BAGG. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
C.   W.    DARLING.  * 

Librarian. 
FREDERICK   C.   INGALLS. 

Treasurer. 
WARREN   C.    ROWLEY. 

Executive  Committee. 

ALEXANDER  SEWARD,  SIMON  G.  VISSCHER, 

CHARLES  W.  HUTCHINSON,  DANIEL  BATCHELOR, 

GEORGE  C.  SAWYER. 
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1881- 

1882- 
1884- 
1886- 
1887- 

*1877- 
*1877- 
*1880- 
*1881- 
*1884- 
*1884- 
*1885- 
*1886- 


Board  of 

-ROSCOE   CONKLING. 

WILLIAM  J.  BACON. 

JOHN  F.  SEYMOUR. 

DANIEL  E.  WAGER. 

WILLIAM  D.  WALCOTT. 

CHARLEMAGNE  TOWER.        • 

DANIEL  B.  GOODWIN. 
-JOHN  G.  CROCKER. 
-MOSES  M.  BAGG. 
-ISAAC  S.  HARTLEY. 
-WILLIAM  M.  WHITE. 
-FREDERICK  W.  GUITEAU. 
-WARD  HUNT. 


Councilors. 

1876— FRANCIS  KERNAN. 

"      ELLIS  H.  ROBERTS. 

"      DANIEL  BATCHELOR. 

"      RICHARD  U.  SHERMAN. 

"      MICHAEL  MOORE. 

"      EDWARD  NORTH. 
1878 — SIMON  G.  VISSCHER. 
1879 — JOHN  L.  EARLL. 
1882 — ALEXANDER  SEWARD. 
1884 — CHARLES  W.  HUTCHINSON. 
1886 — AMOS  0.  OSBORN. 
1887— R.  S.  WILLIAMS. 
1887 — ALEXANDER  T.  GOODWIN. 


Deceased  Members  of 

-GILBERT  A.  FOSTER. 
-STORRS  BARROWS. 
-OTHNIEL  S.  WILLIAMS. 
-THEODORE  S.  FAXTON. 
-DEWiTT  C.  GROVE. 
-POMROY  JONES. 
-SAMUEL  CAMPBELL. 
-MORVEN  M.  JONES. 


the  Board  of  Councilors. 

*1877— RUTGER  B.  MILLER. 
*1878 — ALEXANDER  S.  JOHNSON. 
*1881—  JOHN  H.  EDMONDS. 
*1883— PHILO  WHITE. 
*1884— JOHN  STRYKER. 
*l885 — LUTHER  GUITEAU. 
*1886— WARD  HUNT. 
*1886— JOHN  P.  GRAY. 


Deceased. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 


Finance. 

ELLIS  H.  ROBERTS,  e.i'-ojftcio.  GEORGE  D.  DIMON, 

JOHN  A.  GOODALE,  CHARLES  S.  SYMONDS. 

Library. 
JOHN  L.  EARLL,  ABBOTT  FOSTER,         GEORGE  L.  CURRAN. 

Donation*. 
WILLIAM  M.  WHITE,          GEORGE  S.  KLOCK,          J.  T.  WATSON. 

Property. 
A.  MCMILLAN,  I.  J.  GRAY,  HENRY  HURLBURT. 

Addresses. 
D.  W.  BIGELOW,  W.  H.  WATSON,  N.  CURTISS  WHITE. 

Publications  of  the  Society. 
JOSEPH  R.  SWAN,         J.  C.  P.  KINCAID,        BENJAMIN  F.  LEWIS. 

Geological  and  Natural  History  Cabinet. 

EGBERT  BAGG,       SMITH  BAKER,       A.  P.  BRIGHAM. 

/ 

Biography  and  Historical  Material. 
M.  M.  BAGG,  E.  P.  BAILEY,  J.  C.  SCHREIBER. 

Statistics. 
JAMES  G.  HUNT,        DANIEL  WATERMAN,        DONALD  MC!NTYRE. 

Membership. 
F.  W.  HURLBURT,     EDWARD  CURRAN,     T,  SOLOMON  GRIFFITHS. 

Oriskany,  Fort  Schuyler  and  Whitestown  Monuments. 

JOHN  F.  SEYMOUR,      ALEXANDER  SEWARD,      C.  W.  HUTCHLNSON, 
S.  G.  VISSCHER,  W.  D.  WALCOTT. 

Early  Utica  Publications. 

ALEXANDER  SEWARD,  R.  S.  WILLIAMS,  M.  M.  BAGG. 

GEORGE  AUSTIN  CLARK,  M.  T.  CANFIELD. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


RESIDENT    MEMBERS. 


Abbott,  .Henry  G.,  Utica. 

Adams,  Charles  D.,  Utica. 

Armstrong1,  Jonas  \VM  Rome 

Bacon,  William  J.,  Utica. 

Bagg,  Egbert,  Utica, 

Bagg,  M.  M  ,  Utica. 

*Bagg,  M.  D  ,  Utica. 

Bailey,  E.  Prentiss,  Utica. 

Baker,  Smith,  Utica. 

Ballou,  Rev.  Daniel,  Utioa. 

*Ballou,  Theodore  P.,  Utica. 

Barber.  A.  D  ,  Utica. 

Barnard.  Charles  E.,  Utica. 

Barrows,  Samuel  J.,  Uiica. 

*  Bar  rows,  Storrs,  Trenton, 

Batchelor,  Daniel,  Utica. 

Baxter,  F.  K.,  Utica. 

Beach,  B.  J.,  Rome. 

Beare,  H.  C  ,  Utica. 

Benedict,  A.  G..  Clinton. 

Ben  ham,  T.  L.,  Utica. 

*Bennett.  Dolphas,  Utica. 

Benton,  James,  Utica. 

Best.  Isaac  <>.,  Clinton. 

Bidwell,  Hudson,  Utica. 

Bielby,  I.  P. ,  Utica. 

Bigelow,  Rev.  D.  W.,  Utica. 

Bigelow,  H.  P.,  Waterville. 

Bissell,  J.  G.,  Rome. 

Bolles,  T.  W.,  Utica. 

Brandegee,  J.  E.,  Utica. 

Brigham,  Rev.  A.  P.,  Utica. 

*Brown,  Rev.  S.  G.,  Utica. 

*Buell,  A.  B.,  Utica. 

Bulger,  P.  F.,  Utica. 

Butler,  Charles  A.,  Utica. 

Butler,  Morgan,  New  Hartford. 

Butterfield,  T.  F.,  Utica. 

•Campbell,  Samuel,  New  York  Mills. 

Canfield,  M.  T.,  Utica. 

Childs,  J.  Morris,  Utica. 

Child,  Rev.  Elias,  Utica. 

^Christian,  William  H.,  Utica. 

Churchill,  G.  C,  Utica. 

Clark,  B.  A  ,  Utica. 

Clark,  F.  H.,  Utica. 

Clark,  G.  A.,  Utica. 

Coggeshall,  H.  J  ,  Waterville. 

Comstock,  Edward,  Rome. 

Conkling,  Roscoe,  Utica. 

*rook,  L.  Herbert,  Utica. 

Ccokinham,  H.  J.,  Utica. 


Cooper,  G.  Edward,  Utica. 
Cooper,  H.  H.,  Utica. 
Crocker,  John  G.,  Utica. 
Grouse,  Charles  B.,  Utica. 
Curran,  Edward,  Utica. 
Curran,  George  L..  Utica. 
Darling,  Rev.  Henry,  Clinton. 
Davis,  Peter,  Utica. 
DeAngelis,  P.  C.  J.,  Utica. 
Deecke,  Theodore,  Utica. 
Dering,  Sylvester,  Utica. 
*Devereux,  J.  C. ,  Utica. 
Dimon,  George  D.,  Utica. 

*  Donaldson,  David,  Utica. 
Doolittle,  Charles  A.,  Uiica. 
Doolittle,  William  S. ,  Utica. 
Dorrance,  D.  G. ,  Oneida  Castle. 
*Douglass,  J.  H.,  Utica. 
Doux,  Jules,  Utica. 

DuBois,  Eugene,  Utica. 

DuBois,  George,  Utica. 

Dunham,  Rev.  M.  E.,  Whitesboro. 

Earll,  John  L.,  Utica. 

*Edmonds,  J.  H.,  Utica. 

Egar,  Rev.  John  H.,  Rome. 

Everts,  William  A. ,  Uiica. 

*Faxton,  T.  S.,  Utica. 

Fincke,  F.  G.,  Utica. 

Fish,  W.  P.,  Utica. 

Ford,  WTillis  E.,  Utica. 

Foster,  Abbott,  Utica. 

*Foster,  Charles  B.,  Utica. 

*  Foster,  Gilbert  H.,  Utica. 

*  Foster,  James  S  ,  New  Hartford. 
*Fowler,  P.  H. ,  Utica. 
Gardner,  Aimer  B.,  Utica. 
*Uardner,  M.  M.,  Utica. 
Gilbert,  Benjamin  D.,  Utica. 
Gilbert,  Frederick,  Utica. 
Goodale,  John  A.,  Utica. 
Goodwin,  A.  T.,  Utica 
Goodwin,  D.  B.,  Waterville. 
Graham,  E.  A.,  Utica 
Graham,  George,  Oriskany. 
Grannis,  Charles  K. ,  Uiica. 
Gray,  I.  J.,  Utica. 

*Gray,  J.  P.,  Utica. 
*Green,  W.  J..  Uiica. 
Griffiths,  T.  Solomon,  Utica. 
Grift: th,  William  M.,  Utica. 
*Grove,  D.  C.,  Utica. 
Guelich,  Otto  E.  C.,  Utica. 
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*Guiteau,  Luther,  Trenton. 
Hackett,  Cordon,  Utica. 
Hieber,  J.  C.,  Utica. 
Holbrook,  H.  J.,  Utica. 
Hopkins,  Rev.  A.  G.,  Clinton. 
Hopper,  Thomas,  Utica. 
Hopson,  Henry,  Utica. 
Horsey,  George  F.,  Utica. 
Hoy t,  John  C.,  Utica. 
*Hunt,  Ward,  Utica. 
Hunt,  James  G.,  Utica. 
*Huntington,  Edward,  Rome. 
Hurd,  DeWitt  C.,  Utica. 
Hurlburt,  Edward,  Utica. 
Hurlburt,  P.  W.,  Utica. 
Hurlburt,  Henry,  Utica, 
Hutchinson,  C.  VV. ,  Utica. 
Hutchinson,  Edwin,  Utica. 
*Hutchinson,  F.  E.,  Utica. 
Jngalls,  Frederick  C.,  Utica. 
Jackson,  William  B.,  Utica. 
*Johnson,  Alexander  S.,  Utica. 
*Johnson,  D.  M.  K.,Rome. 
*Jones,  M.  M.,  Utica. 
*Jones,  Pomroy,  Lairdsville. 
Jones,  John  O. .  Utica. 
Judson,  Henry  R  ,  Utica. 
Kelly, -d.  D.,  Lowville. 
Kernan,  Francis,  Utica. 
Reman,  John  D.,  Utica. 
Rernan,  William,  Utica. 
Kernan,  N.  E.,  Utica. 
Kincaid,  J.  C.  P  ,  Utica. 
Rlock,  George  S. ,  Rome. 
Lenggenhager,  L.  F.,  Utica. 
Lewis,  B.  F.,  Utica. 
Lowery,  S.  S.,  Utica. 
Lux,  Arthur,  Utica. 
McClure,  W.  O ,  Utica. 
McGucken,  Daniel,  Utica. 
Mclntosh,  I.  C.,  Utica. 
McMillan,  Andrew,  Utica. 
McQuade,  T.  R.,  Utica. 
*McQuade,  James,  Utica. 
Mann,  James  F.,  Utica. 
Marvin,  Rev.  D  wight  E.,  Utica. 
Mather,  Joshua,  Utica. 
Merwin,  M.  H.,  Utica. 
Miller,  A.  C.,  Utica. 
*Miller,  Rutger  B. ,  Utica. 
Moore,  Michael,  Trenton  Falls. 
Mull  any,  Rev.  J.  F.,  Whitestown. 
North,  Edward,  Clinton. 
Olmstead,  Rev.  C.  T.,  Utica. 
Osborn,  William,  Waterville. 
Osterhouse,  Harris,  Utica. 
Palmer,  H.  C.,  Utica. 
Parker,  M.  M.,  Utica. 
Parker,  Timothy,  Utica. 
Peckham,  Merritt,  Utica. 


Perkins,  D.  W.,  Utica. 

Patten? ill,  Rev.  C.  N.,  Whitestown. 

Pratt,  F.  J.,  Utica. 

Prescott,  C.  D.,  Rome. 

Proctor,  T.  R.,  Utica. 

*Ray,  B.  F.,  Utica. 

Rii'kle,  Willard,  Rome. 

Roberts,  Alexander  B  ,  Utica. 

Roberts,  Ellis  H.,  Utica. 

Roberts,  George  L.,  Utica. 

Roberts,  James,  Utica. 

Roberts,  John  C  ,  Utica. 

Roberts,  John  E.,  Utica. 

Rogers,  P.  V.,  Utica. 

Root,  Lynott  B.,  New  Hartford. 

Rowlands,  W.  R.,  Utica. 

Rowley,  W.  C.,  Utica. 

Russell,  William,  Utica. 

Sandford,  Alfred,  Rome. 

Sawyer,  George  C.,  Uiica. 

Sayre,  Theodore  S. ,  Utica. 

Sayre,  Charles  H.,  Utica. 

Schiller,  Charles  H.,  Utica. 

Scott,  T.  E.,  Utica. 

Scoville,  J.  V.  H.,  Clinton. 

Schrriber,  J.  C.,  Utica. 

*Sehroeppel,  Richard,  Utica. 

Seymour,  John  F.-,  Utica. 

*Seymour,  Horatio,  Utica. 

*8hattuck,  L   H.,  Utica. 

Sheehan,  John  H.,  Utica. 

Sherman,  James  S.,  Utica. 

Sherman,  R.  U.,  Xew  Hartford. 

Sheldon,  A.  H  ,  Utica. 

Shepard,  W.  P.,  Utica. 

Sherwood,  J.  B.,  Utica. 

Shurtleff,  G.  K..  Utica. 

*Sieboth,  Joseph,  Utica. 

Silsbee,  Rev.  William,  Trenton 

Spencer,  Thomas  W.,  Utica. 

Spriggs,  J.  Thomas,  Utica. 

Stafford,  Spencer  H.,  Oneida 

Stewart,  Victor  B.,  Utica. 

Storrs,  William  M.,  Utica. 

*Stryker,  John,  Rome. 

Symonds,  Charles  S.,  Utica. 

Sutton,  R.  E.,  Rome. 

Swan,  Joseph  R.,  Utica. 

Tallman,  Edward  A.,  Utica. 

Taylor,  William  S.,  Utica. 

Tefft,  Parker  W.,  Utica. 

Terry,  Rev.  I.  N.,  New  Hartford, 

Thomas,  George  R.,  Utica. 

Townsend,  William,  Utica. 

Van  Embergh,  Thomas,  Utica. 

Valiant,  W.  S.,  Rome. 

Visscher,  S.  G.,  Rome. 

Wager,  D.  E.,  Rome. 

Walcott,  W.  D.,  New  York  Mills. 

Walcott,  W.  Stewart,  New  York  Mills. 
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Waterman,  Daniel,  Ulica. 
Watson,  J.  T.,  Clinton. 
Watson,  William  H.,  Utica. 
Weaver.  A.  B. ,  Deerfield. 
Webster,  W.  P.,  Utica. 
Wetmore,  E.  P.,  New  York  Mills. 
Wheeler,  Russell,  Utica. 
Wiley,  George  H.,  Utica. 
Williams,  E.  S.,  Clinton. 
Williams,  James  H.,  Utica. 


*  Williams,  O.  S.,  Clinton. 
Winston,  D wight  D.,  Utica. 
White,  N.  Curtis,  Utica. 
White,  William  M.,  Utica. 

*  White,  D.  P.,  Utica. 

*  White,  Philo,  Whitesboro. 
*Wolcott,  S.  G.,  Utica. 
Wood,  Francis  G.,  Utica, 
Wright,  E.  Z  ,  Utica. 


LIFE     MEMBER: 


< 'rouse,  Daniel  N.,  Utica. 
Darling,  Rev.  C.  C.,  Utica. 
Darling,  Charles  W.,  Utica. 
Dwight,  Rev.  B.  W.,  Clinton. 
Everts,  Daniel  T.,  Utica. 
Guiteau,  F.  W.,  Irvington,  X.  Y. 
Hartley,  Rev.  I.  S.,  Utica. 
Hunt,  Ward,  Utica. 


s. 


Mclntyre,  Donald,  Utica. 
Osborn,  Amos  O. ,  Wraterville. 
Seward,  Alexander,  Utica. 
Thomson,  M.  H.,  Utica. 
Tower,  Charlemagne,  Wraterville. 
Walker,  George,  Utica. 
Williams,  Robert  S.,  Utica. 


HO  N  OR  AR  Y    MEM  BERS. 


*Dix,  John  A.,  New  York. 
Park  man,  Francis,  Boston,  Mass. 
*Phcenix,  Whitney  T.,  New  York. 


Spinner,  Francis  E. ,  Mohawk,  X.  Y. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond, 

Hartford   Conn 


CORRES  PONDI  N  G    MEMBE  R  S. 

Armstrong,  Dr.  George  S.,  Camp,  Walter  B., 

Buffalo,  X.  Y.  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y 

Adams,  F.  G.,  Topeka,  Kansas.  Campbell,  Major  Douglass, Xew  York. 

Adams,  Prof.  Herbert  B.,  Campbell,  Hon.  William  W., 

Baltimore,  Md.  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Angel,  Myron,  San  Luis,  Obispo,  Cal.  Caton,  Hon.  John  Dean,  Chicago.  111. 

Babcock,'H.  G.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  Clinton,  Hon.Geo.  W.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Babcock,  B.  P.,  Cayuga,  Illinois.  Clyde,  Jefferson  N., 
Bagg,  Charles  I. ,  Deer  Lodge,  X.  Y.  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Bailey,  W.  T.,  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y.  Cohen,  Mendes,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Barnes,  Charles  C.,  Canajoharie,N.  Y.  Colvin,  Verplanck,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Barnum,  George  C.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.  (/oiling,  Thomas  R.,  Oswego,  X.  Y. 


-Bartlett,  Rev.  Dwight  K.,  D.  D., 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Barton,  Edward  P.,  Freeport,  111. 
Barton,  E.  M.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Beebe,  Prof.  A.  M.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Beecher,  Dr.  H.  H.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Bennett,  Alfred,  Hannibal,  Missouri. 
Bigelow.  Horace  R..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
*Brooks,  Hon.  Erastus,  Xew  York. 
Brock,  R.  A.,  Rich'mond,  Va. 
Bryant,  William  C.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


*Constable,  Hon.  John, 

Constableville,  N.  Y. 
Conover,  George  S  ,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Cook,  Hon.  James  H., 

Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 
Curtis,  George  W. ,  Xora,  111. 
Dakin,  George  W.  B. , 

Cherry  Valley,  X.  Y. 
Dana,  Gen.  E.  L. ,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Dana,  Prof.  James  D., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Bryant,  Hubbard  W.,  Portland,  Me.       Danfcrth,Hon.  P.  S.,  Middleburg.N.Y 
Burt.  Hon.  Bradley  B.,  Oswego,  N.  Y.     Davis,  Henry,  McGregor,  Iowa. 
Bunon,  Mont.  L,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Davis,  M.  W.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
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Dawson,  Henry  B. ,  Morrisania,  N.  Y. 
DeLancey,  Hon.  K.  P.,  New  York. 
DePeyster,  Gen.  J.  W.,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
DeFerriere,  Charles, 

Wampsville,  N.  Y. 
DeGraff,  Alfred,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 
Dodge,  Rev.  Ebenezer.  D.  IX, 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Dorsheimer,  Hon.  Wm.,  New  York. 
Draper,  Lyman  C.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Duren,  E.  T.,  Banger,  Msine. 
Dygert,  James  M..  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
Earl,  Hon  Robert,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 
Earl,  Hon.  Samuel,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 
Eaton,  Hon.  John,  Washington,  1).  ( •. 
Eastman,  Samuel  C. ,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Edmunds,  Walter  D.,  New  York. 
English,  Thomas  Dunn, 

Fort  Lee,  N.  Y. 

Fitch,  Hon.  Chas.  E., Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Fox,  Christopher  G.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Eraser,  Hon.  Mclntyre, 

•Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
Frazier,  Hon.  W.  H.,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Frey,  S.  L.,  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y. 
*Frost,  Hon.  Thomas  H.,  Chicago,  111. 
Frothingham,  Rev.  W.  W., 

Tribes  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Flandrau,  Hon.  C.  E.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Furniss,  F.  H.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 
Gardner,  James  T.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
Gardner,  Theodore  F. ,  Paris,  France. 
Gebhard,  John,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
Graham,  A.  A.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
*Graves,  Hon.  Ezra,  Herkimer,  N  Y. 
Gray.  Prof  Asa,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
•Griffith,  John,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Goldsmid,  Edmund,  Hon.  Sec  Claren- 
don Hist.  Soc.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Griswold,  Stephen  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Guiteau,  F.  W.,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 
Hale,  Horatio,  Clinton,  Ontario 
Hall,  James,  LL.IX,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Hardin,  Hon.  Geo.  A.,  Herkimer,  N.Y. 
Hardin,  William,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Haven,  Rev.  E.  0.,  D.  D., 

Syracuse,  N  Y. 

Haven,  S.  D.,  LL.D. ,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Heath,  S.  P  ,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Henderson,  Prof.  Win.  W.. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Herkimer,  Warren,  Janesville,  Wis. 
Holden,  Dr.  A.  W.,  Glens  Fulls.  N  Y. 
Home?,  H.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
*  Hough,  F.  B.,  M.  D.,  Lowviile,  N.  Y. 
Howard,  Prof.  Ueo.  E.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Hoyt,  Joseph  B. ,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
Irwin,  Theodore,  O^swego,  N.  Y. 
Judson,  Gen.  R.  W.,Og<1ensburg,  N.Y. 
Kend rick,  Prof.  A.  C.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


*Kirkland,  Hon.  Chas.  P..  New  York. 
Knox,  Rev.  C.  E  ,  New  Jersey. 
*Knox,  Rev.  William  E..  D.  D., 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Lamb,  Mrs.  Martha  J.,  New  York. 
Ledyard,  L.  W.,  Caznnovia,  N.  Y. 
Letch  worth,  Hon.  W.  P., 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Lewis,  John  L  ,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
Lintner,  Prof.  J.  E.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
Litchfield,  Hon   E.  C.,  LL.  D., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Littlejohn,  Rt,  Rev.  A.  N.,  D.  D., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Lossing,  Hon.  Benson  J.. 

Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 
*Lothrop,  Rev.  Samuel  K.,  1).  D  , 

Boston,  Mass. 

Mack,  Robert  C.,  Londonderry,  N.  H, 
•Marshall;  Orsaraus  H.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Merriain,  Hon.  C.  L., 

Locust  Grove,  N.  Y. 
Messenger,  I.  N.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Milligan,  M.  G  ,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 
Miller,  Hon.  Anson  Stowe, 

Wright's  Station,  Cal. 
Miller,  Hon.  Warner,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 
*  Morgan,  Lewis  H.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Morris,  Rev.  Edward  D.,  D.  D., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Moss,  Hon.  George,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
•Munsell,  Joel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Nelson,  Anson,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
North,  S.  N.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y, 
O'Callaghan,  E.  B.,  New  York. 
Pierson,  Prof.  Jonathan, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
*Pierrepont,  William  C., 

Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y. 
Poillon,  William,  New  York. 
Potter,  Rev.  Eliphalet  N. ,  D.  D. , 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Potter,  Hon.  Platt, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Pratt,  Daniel  J.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Phillips,  Henry,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*Redfield,  Hon.  Lewis  H., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y^ 

Richmond,  A.  G. ,  Canajoharie,  N.Y. 
Ricard,  F.  W.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Rogers,  Gen.  Horatio,  Providence,  R.I. 
Roof,  Rev.  Garrett  L  ,  D.  D., 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Roof,  Dr.  F.  H.,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 
Roosevelt,  Hon.  R.  B.,  New  York. 
Roosevelt,  Charles  H  , 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Ropes,  Hon.  John  C. .  Boston,  Mass. 
Saramons,  Col.  Simeon, 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


*Shmns,  Jeptha  R..  Fort  Plain,  N.  T. 
Snow,  B.  B.,  Auburn,  N"  Y. 
Starin,  Hon.  J.  H  ,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 
Stevens,  John  Austin,  New  York. 
Stone,  Wm.  L. ,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Sanborn,  Rev.  J.  VV.,'  Albion,  N.  Y. 
Seymour,  Hon.  Norman, 

Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 
Schuyler,  Hon.  Geo.  W.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Sparks,  Major  J.  W., 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
Spencer,  Wm.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
*Smith,  Mrs.  Erminie  A., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

*Street,  Alfred  B  .  A.  M.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
*Tracy,  Hon.  Charles,  New  York. 
*Tracy,  Hon.  William,  New  York. 
Thrcckmorton,  B.  W.,  New  York. 
*Timmerman,  Geo..  East  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Timmermann,  W.  8.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Taylor,  Hon.  James  W., 

Winipeg,  Manitoba. 
Trowbridge,  Hon.  Thos.  R  ,  Jr., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Upson,  Rev.  Anson  J.,  D.  D., 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

VanSchaick,  Henry  C.,Manlius,  N.  Y. 
VanSiclen,  George  W.,  New  York. 
Vermilye,  Rev.  A.  G.. 

Englewood,  N.  J. 


*Visscher.  Frederick  J.,  New  York. 
Wanner,  Peter  J  .  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

*  Wagner,  Hon.  Webster, 

Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y. 
Walrath,  D.  D.,  Chittenango,  N.Y. 
Ward,  Edward  A., 

Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Watson,  S.  M.,  Portland,  Me. 
Webster,  Prof.  Horace  E., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Webster,  Hon.  P.  G.,  Fort  Plain,  N.Y. 
Wemple.  Edward,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 
*West,  Hon.  De  Witt  C., 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 

White.  Hon.  Andrew  D.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Wickes,  Dr.  Stephen,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Wilcox,  E.  W.,  West  Winfield,N.  Y. 

*  Williams,  Samuel, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
*Williams,  Hon.  S.  Wells, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Williams,  W.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Woodruff,  George  H.,  Joliet,  111. 

*  Wool  worth,  Hon.  S.  B.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Woollen,  Wm.  Wesley, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Wright,  E.  Kellogg,  New  York. 
Wright,  Hon.  W.  W.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Yost,  Hon.  George,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


*  Deceased. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


1.  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Oriskany:     1877. 

2.  Historical     Fallacies     Regarding     Colonial     New    York,    by    Douglas 

Campbell.     Annual  Address:     1879. 

3.  The  Men,  Events,  Lawyers,  Politics  and  Politicians  of  Early  Rome,  by 

D.  E.  Wager :     1879. 

4.  Articles  of  Incorporation,  Constitution,  By-Laws,  Officers,  Members  and 

Donors  of  the  Society  and  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting:     1879. 

5.  Early  History  of  Oneida  County,  by  William   Tracy.     Annual  Address; 

1880. 

6.  Transactions  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  with  Annual  Address  and 

Reports  for  1881,  Paris  Re-interment  and  Papers  read  before  the 
Society  from  1878  to  1881 :  1881. 

7.  Semi-Centennial  of  the  City  of  Utica  and  Supper  of  Half-Century  Club : 

1882. 

8.  A  Long  Lost  Point  in  History,  by  L.  W.  Ledyard.     Annual  Address :. 

1883. 

9.  Col.  John  Brown,  by  Rev.  G.  L.  Roof:     1884. 

10.  Transactions  of  the  Oaeida  Historical  Society,  1881  to  1884,  containing 

Whitestown  Centennial,  Whitesboro's  Golden  Age,  Wagner  Re-In- 
terment, Old  Fort  Schuyler  Celebration,  and  Dedication  of  the 
Oriskany  Monument :  1885. 

11.  Transactions  of   the  Oneida    Historical  Society,  1885-1886,   containing 

Ear]y  Protestant  Missions  among  the  Iroquois,  The  Streets  of  Utica, 
The  Utica  Water  Works,  Forts  Stanwix  and  Bull  and  other  Forts  at 
Rome,  Memorial  of  S.  Wells  Williams,  The  Utica  High  School, 
List  of  the  Birds  of  Oneida  County. 


ADDRESSES  AND   PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE 

SOCIETY. 


1878.  October  29. — "The  Genealogy  of  a  Utica   Newspaper:"      Alexander 

•Sewarcl. 

November  26. — "  The  History  of  Journalism  in  Rome  :"    D.  E.  Wager. 

December  10. — "The  Needs  and  Purposes  of  the  Oneida  Historical 
Society:"  S.  N.  D.  North, 

December  17.— "  The  History  of  the  Title  to  the  Oriskany  Battle 
Field:"  Alexander  Seward. 

December  31. — "The  Telegraph  and  the  Associated  Press:"  Alex- 
ander Seward. 

1879.  January  14. — "Historical  Fallacies  Regarding   Colonial  New  York:" 

Douglas  Campbell. 

January  28. — "The  Men,  Events,  Lawyers,  Politics  and  Politicians  of 
Early  Rome  :"  D.  E.  Wager. 

February  25. — "  The  Herkimer  Family  Papers."    Matthew  D.  Bagg.. 
May  6.—"  The  Castorland  Colony :"    Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough. 
July  29. — "The  Earliest  Factories  of  Oneida  County,  and  their  Pro- 
jectors :"     Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg. 

September  23.—"  Johannes  Rueff,  the  Pioneer  Settler  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
X.  Y.:"  Dr.  F.  H.  Roof. 

November  11. — (1st)  "  Description  and  Analysis  of  the  Massachusetts 
MSS.  in  the  State  Library,  relating  to  the  removal  of  tne  Seneca 
Indians  in  1838;"  (3d.)  "The  Pompey  Stone,  with  Inscription 
and  Date  of  1520 :"  Henry  A.  Homes. 

December  23. — "The  Civil,  Moral  and  Social  Condition  of  the  People 
of  England  at  the  Commencemeut  of  the  Reign  of  George  III :" 
Daniel  Batchelor. 

1880.  January  IS.  — "  Incidents  connected  with  the  Early  History  of  Oneida 

County."     Annual  Address:     Hon.  William  Tracy. 
February  17. — "A  Glance  at  the  First  Volunteers  from  Central  New 
York,  in  the  Early  Days  of  the  Late  War :"     Win.  H.  Christian. 

May  11.—"  The  Palatines  and  their  Settlement  in  the  Upper  Mohawk 
Valley:"  Hon.  Samuel  Earl. 

July  13.— "The  Syracuse  and  Utica  Railroad:"  Hon.  Daniel  E. 
Wager. 

November  9. — "  Andrew  A.  Bartow  and  the  Discovery  of  Water- 
Lime  in  this  County  :"  Hon.  Samuel  Earl. 


December  31. — "The  Continental  Congress:  Some  of  its  Actors  and 
their  Doings,  with  the  Results  thereof."  Annual  Address:  Hon- 
William  J.  Bacon. 

1881.  March  2. — "Letter  of  Dr.  Samuel   Latham  Mitchell,  relative  to  the 

Louisiana  Purchase,  with  Biographical  Sketch  of   Dr.  Mitchell :" 
Morven  M.  Jones. 

April  6.—"  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Matthew  Brown,  of  Rome, 
and  afterwards  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  :"  Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg. 

May  31.—"  The  Early  History  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  :"  Rev.  George 
A.  Lintner,  D.  D.  Read  by  C.  W.  Hutchinson. 

December  7.—"  The  Golden  Age  of  Whitesboro:"     D.  E.  Wager. 

1882.  January  10. — "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society." 

Annual  Address :     Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg. 

February  to  May. — "Golden  Age  of  Whitesboro:"     D.  E.  Wager. 

1883.  January  9. — "  A  Long  Lost  Point  in  History."     Annual  Address:     L. 

W.  Ledyard. 

April  10. — "  Extracts  from  a  Journal  of  a  first  Sandwich  Island 
Missionary:"  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Loomis.  Read  by  A.  Seward. 

May  8.—"  Political  Poem:"  John  H.  Lothrop.  Read  by  Dr.  M.  M. 
Bagg. 

June  5. — "Antiquities  of  Onondaga  :"     Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp. 

September  11. — "  Eulogy  on  George  P.  Marsh:"  Rev.  Dr.  S.  G. 
Brown. 

October  9. — "Familiar  Talk  about  Mexico:"     Dr.  E.  Hutchinson. 
November  13.—"  The  Streets  of  Utica :"     L.  M.  Taylor. 
December  11. — "  Cannibalism  :"     General  C.  W.  Darling. 

1884.  January  15. — "Social  System  of  our  New  York   Indians."     Annual 

Address:     Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Hawley. 

February  12. — "  Ancient  Utica:"     George  C.  Sawyer. 

March  31.     "  Memorial  of  S.  Wells  Williams:"    T.  W.  Seward. 

"Extracts  from  Military  Journal  of  Col.  Frederick  Viss- 
cher  :"     S.  G.  Visscher. 

April  28.—"  Col.  John  Brown:"     Rev.  Dr.  G.  L.  Roof. 

November  24. — "Fort  Stanwix  and  other  Forts  at  Rome:"  D.  E. 
Wager. 

1885.  January   13.— "  The    Greek    Idea  of   the  State:"     Annual  Address: 

Prof.  Edward  North. 

March  30.—"  The  Gazetteers  of  New  York:"     S.  N.  D.  North. 

September  28,— "  The  manuscripts  of  His  Excellency  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins  which  have  recently  come  into  possession  of  the  State 
Library:"  Henry  A.  Hornet. 

October  26.—"  Lecture  on  Iceland  :"     Rav.  T.  R.  G.  Peck. 


k88(>.     January    12. — "Early    Protestant    Missions    among  the    Iroquois." 
Animal  Address:     Prof.  A.  G.  Hopkins, 

January  25.—"  The  Utica  Water  Works:"     Thomas  Hopper,  Esq. 

February  22. — "  The  Principal  Works  on  the  Botany  of  this  Vicinity :" 
Dr.  Joseph  B.  Haberer. 

March  29. — "  Origin  and  Early  Life  of  the  New  York  Iroquois :" 
Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp. 

April  26. — "  Annotated  List  of  the  Birds  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 
and  of  its  Immediate  Vicinity  :"  Egbert  Bagg. 

May  31. — "Prehistoric  Remains  in  Sweden;  translated  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  of  Sweden :"  Thos. 
R.  Colling. 

September  21. — "  Sangerfield,  N.  Y. ;  Its  Development  and  its  In- 
dustries:" Hon.  Amos  O.  Osborn. 

November  29. — "  Prehistoric  Remains  in  Sweden  "  (continued) :  T. 
R.  Colling. 

1887.     March  28.—"  Recollections  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  :''     S.  L.  Frey.  , 

"Were  Shikellimy  and  Logan  Oneidas?"     Rev.  W.  M. 
Beauchamp. 


OBJECTS  OF  COLLECTION. 


The  attention  of  residents  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  of  all  the 
counties  of  central  New  York  which  are  segments  of  the  original 
Tryon  county,  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  suggestions 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  donations  solicited  l>y  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society  to  render  its  collections  what  they  are  intended 
to  be — a  comprehensive  receptacle  for  the  archives  of  all  central 
New  York.  Many  citizens  who  stand  ready  to  respond  to  the 
appeals  of  the  society,  have  hesitated  to  make  gifts  within  their 
power,  because  they  are  not  sure  that  what  they  have  to  give 
comes  within  the  legitimate  domain  of  the  society.  To  all  such 
the  following  summarv  of  articles  solicited  will  be  a  <niide. 

™  •/ 

Donors  mav  rest   assured   of   three    things — first,   that  whatever 

•  O 

they  may  send  will  be  cared  for;  second,  that  its  individual  value 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  for  all  purposes  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, by  the  association  with  the  other  collections  of  the  society ; 
third,  that  in  the  altogether  improbable  event  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  every  donation  will  be  returned 
to  the  donor  or  his  heirs. 

The  society  has  addressed  its  attention  especially  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  following  objects : 

• 

I. BOOKS. 

A — All  books  of  whatsoever  character,  published  within  the  limits  of  the 
territory  represented  by  this  society. 

B — All  books  published  elsewhere  by  persons  now  or  formerly   resident, 
within  this  territory. 

C — All  books  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  the  Indiana 
generally. 
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D — All  books  relating  to  the  history,  the  biography,  the  development,  the 
characteristics,  the  manufactures,  the  commerce  and  the  agriculture 
of  the  counties  and  towns  of  central  New  York. 

E — Ail  the  publications  of  other  historical  societies. 
F — All  the  publications  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

G — All  the  publications  of  the  United  States  bearing  upon  the  history  or  the 
development  of  the  country. 

H — All  other  publications  which  relate  to  American  history — with  a  view  to 
making  the  local  library  comprehensive  on  all  questions  relating  to 
the  history  of  this  country. 

II. PAMPHLETS. 

A — All  pamphlets  which  come  under  any  of  the  above  descriptions  of  books 
wanted. 

B — All  published  sermons  having  either  a  local,  historical  or  personal 
significance,  and  all  historical  and  anniversary  discourses. 

C — Catalogues  and  reports  of  all  the  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  other 
institutions  or  associations  of  education  or  charity,  within  the  purview 
of  the  society. 

D — All  published  speeches  of  public  men  within  these  limits. 

E — All  political,  religious,  commercial  and  statistical  tracts  and  reports, 
published  within  this  territory. 


III. NEWSPAPER    FILES. 

A — Bound  files  of  all  the  newspapers  that  are  or  have  been  published 
within  this  territory. 

B — Odd  copies  of  old  newspapers  which  have  been  preserved  for  any  purpose, 
and  which  will  be  valuable  to  the  society  in  completing  files.  The 
society  will  be  glad  to  receive  unbound  files  of  newspapers,  giving  in 
each  case  a  guarantee  that  they  will  be  properly  bound,  except  when 
they  are  duplicates  of  bound  files  already  in  its  possession. 


IV. MANUSCRIPTS. 

A — Deeds  and  indentures. 
B — Autograph  letters. 
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C — Pioneer  Journals  and  narratives  of  early  settler*. 
D — Surveys  and  field-books. 
E — Muster  rolls,  etc. 

V. MAPS. 

All  old  maps,  of  a  local  or  general  character,  are  acceptable  donations. 

VI. JICTURES    AND    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

A — Portraits  and  busts  of  local  and  historical  personages. 

B — Views  of  historic  spots  and  structure?. 

C — All  pictures  and  photographs  which  have  a  local  or  historical  value. 

VII. INDIAN     MEMORIALS. 

Prehistoric  and  Indian  remains,  of  every  variety  and  description. 

• 

VIII. — MISCELLANEOUS     RELK  S. 

Relic  <  or  mementoes  connected  in  any  way  with  the  early  history  of  a 
locality,  or  with  the  personal  experiences  of  its  early  settlers,  rarely 
fail  to  have  a  permanent  value  in  the  collections  of  historical  societies. 

IX. SPECIMENS    IN    GEOLOGY    AND    NATURAL    HISTORY. 

All  specimens  which  illustrate  the  geological  formation  of  the  territory  of 
this  socie'y  are  welcome  additions  to  its  collections;  the  same  remark 
applies  to  all  specimens  which  illustrate  its  natural  history. 

The  publishers,  authors  and  compilers  of  the  current  circular, 
pamphlet  and  book  literature  of  the  day  are  respectfully  solicited 
to  deposit  copies  in  the  library  of  the  society. 

The  society  will  pay  express  charges  upon  all  packages  sent  to 
it  from  out  of  town. 

The  society  will  send  a  representative,  when  requested,  to 
examine  materials  in  other  towns  which  the  owners  desire  to 
•deposit  with  the  society. 


Parties  in  possession  of  any  of  the  above  objects  which  they  do 
not  desire  to  donate,  are  invited  to  deposit  the  same  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  society,  to  be  reclaimed  at  pleasure.  No  property 
thus  deposited  will  be  permitted  to  be  taken  from  the  rooms  of 
the  society,  except  upon  the  written  consent  of  the  owner.  A 
fire-proo.f  vault  in  the  library  building  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
society. 

The  honorary,  corresponding  and  resident  members  of  the 
society  are  earnestly  requested  to  aid  its  officers  in  the  effort  to 
increase  the  library,  and  to  add  to  the  completeness  and  value  of 
each  department  of  the  society's  collections. 
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